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JAPANESE  ETIQUETTE. 


<By  J.  M.  Dixon,  M.  A. 


[Read  Januai-y  14, 1886,'] 


Prefatoby  Eemabes. 

This  paper  does  not  profess  to  give  an  exhaustive  or  very 
accurate  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  bring  together  in  a 
systematized  and  readable  form  facts  which  have  been  gathered,  and  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  general  readers.  The  writer  is  therefore  prepared  to 
receive  numerous  corrections,  and  to  have  much  additional  information 
offered. 

Japanese  etiquette  is  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  powerful 
thawing  influence  of  western  customs.  Its  old  bloom  is  gone  beyond  recall, 
for  modern  Japan  is  too  busy  over  more  important  matters  to  busy 
itself  with  the  minutiae  of  cha-no-yti  and  other  ceremonies.  The  con- 
ditions of  life,  too,  have  changed,  and  even  if  the  people  would,  they 
could  not  keep  alive  the  elaborate  Ogasawara  rules  of  polite  conduct. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Ogasawara  style  of  etiquette,  the  most 
popular  in  Japan,  took  its  rise  in  the  court  of  the  Shogun  Yoshimitsu 
at  Kiyoto,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  elegance  and 
culture  of  the  empire,  therefore,  perhaps  its  most  striking  features  to  the 
outer  world,  seem  associated  with  the  rule  of  the  Shoguns.  Tradition 
indeed  ascribes  the  origin  of  Japanese  social  etiquette  to  the  Emperor 
Kotoku,  thirty-seventh  from  Jimmu,  who  reigned  between  645  and 
C50  A.  D.  He  is  said  to  have  published  an  edict,  enforcing  a  certain 
body  of  rules.  After  him  Shinra  Saburo  Yoshimitsu,  brother  of  the 
famous  Hachimantaro  Yoshiiye,  and  ancestor  of  the  Ogasawara  family, 
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revised  and  arranged  these  mles  after  an  exact  method.  Bat 
tedious  and  bloody  wars  between  the  Minamoto  and  Taira  fact 
ensued,  and  overturned  the  whole  social  system.  To  OgasaT 
Shinano-no-kami  Sadnmuno,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  1 
century,  was  entrusted  the  re-arrangement  of  the  social  code  of  mann 
This  Ognsawara  was  the  best  archer  of  his  time,  and  on  one  occa 
he  80  delighted  the  Emperor  Godaigo  with  his  skill  that  he  was  grai 
the  shoihiif  or  right  to  enter  the  imperial  palace,  and  was  subseqae: 
appointed  teacher  of  etiquette  at  the  court.  His  grandson,  Ogasav 
Hiogonosuke  Nagahide,  a  vassal  of  the  Shognn  Ashikaga  YosbimJ 
was  ordered  by  his  master  to  draw  up  a  complete  set  of  regalationi 
the  subject  of  etiquette.  His  works  remain  to  this  day  the  atam 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Only  now,  in  this  period  of  Meiji,  have 
rules  set  down  by  him  ceased  to  be  strictly  observed. 

A  work  called  **  New  Japanese  Etiquette  "  was  published  five  y 
ago  by  Ogasawara  Kiyomoto  and  Midzuuo  Tadawo,  of  the  Tokio  Noi 
School,  and  from  this  work  much  of  the  information  given  in  the  pi 
is  taken. 

Throughout  the  whole  system  of  Japanese  etiquette  it  will  be  ni 
what  scant  respect  is  paid  to  ladies.  The  etiquette  given  is  from 
man's  standpoint. 

Introductions. 

Friends  or  acquaintances  may  not  be  introduced  to  one  ano 
unless  it  is  known  that  the  introduction  will  be  agreeable  to  1 
parties.  Suppose  two  persons,  however,  are  of  the  same  rank  and  6( 
position,  it  is  proper  to  accede  to  the  request  of  one  of  them  i 
introduced,  without  previously  asking  the  permission  of  the  other, 
is  not  in  good  form  to  introduce  a  person  of  lower  rank  to  one  of  hij 
rank  without  receiving  the  express  pennission  of  the  latter,  bi 
request  from  one  of  higher  rank  to  be  presented  to  one  of  lower  i 
must  be  complied  with  instantly. 

Sau'tatioxs. 

If  a  Japanese  meets  an  acquaintance  on  the  street,  he  will 
six  or  seven  paces  to  the  right,  place  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
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respeotfally,  inclining  his  body  at  an  angle  of  45^.  In  passing  on  he 
"will  step  ont  with  the  right  foot.  For  a  friend  of  about  the  same  age 
it  is  sufficient  to  salute  at  a  distance  of  three  paces.  This  stiff  form  of 
salutation  has  of  late  been  superseded  in  large  towns  by  the  more 
convenient  foreign  custom  of  simply  lifting  the  hat  or  nodding.  A 
Japanese  does  not  consider  it  polite  to  make  a  salutation  on  the  street 
without  first  removing  any  wrapping  he  may  have  about  his  neck. 

On  entering  a  friend's  house  he  will  place  both  hands  on  the  mat, 
with  the  thumbs  and  index  fingers  touching  each  other,  and  kneeling 
with  the  back  not  too  high,  bow  respectfully  and  ask  after  the  health 
of  the  other  and  of  his  family.  It  is  pohte  to  bow  repeatedly  ;  in  cases 
where  the  acquaintanceship  is  slight,  the  bow  is  made  without  speaking. 
In  talking  with  an  old  man  higher  in  rank,  with  parents  or  with  teachers, 
a  young  man  will  not  sit  erect,  but  bending  forward,  will  rest  his  hands 
on  the  mats. 

Visiting  and  Receivino  Visitors. 

A  visitor  will  first  hand  his  card  to  the  man  at  the  entrance 
{genkan ).  When  admitted  he  vrill  make  an  obeisance  first  at  the  shifcii,  the 
grooved  beam  on  which  the  shoji  (screens)  slide,  and  when  the  host  asks 
him  to  enter  he  will  repeat  the  bow  inside  the  room.  On  retiring  he 
will  rise  up,  and  when  outside  the  shikii,  bow  again  and  then  leave  the 
house.  The  duty  of  the  host  on  such  an  occasion  is  merely  to  open  and 
shut  the  shoji,  which  he  must  do  kneeling,  and  never  when  standing.  If, 
however,  the  host  wishes  to  pay  special  honour  to  his  guest,  he  will  go 
out  to  meet  him  at  the  shiMdai  (stone  pavement  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  house),  and  leading  him  into  the  room,  will  kneel  down  before  the 
shiJcii  and  bid  him  welcome ;  then  when  they  enter  the  room  he  will 
offer  the  more  honourable  seat  to  his  guest  and  take  the  lower  one 
himself.  When  his  guest  takes  leave,  he  will  conduct  him  to  the 
shilddai  and  bid  him  farewell  there,  taking  care  not  to  go  inside  until 
he  is  out  of  sight. 

The  servants  of  the  house,  meanwhile,  will  have  put  the  visitor's 
clogs  in  a  convenient  position  for  him  to  slip  his  toes  into  when  he  goes 
away,  and  will  be  ready  to  hand  him  his  rain  coat  and  umbrella.  If  the 
visitor  has  arrived  in  jinnkisha  or  carriage,  tea  and  a  tobacco  stove  should 
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be  provided  for  the  men,  and  if  need  be»  refreshments.  If  the  visitor 
v^aits  to  any  meal»  the  men  \vho  have  brought  him  will  expect  some 
food. 

In  fendal  times  the  samwai  when  visiting  acquaintances  left  his 
sword  (taito)  in  a  small  room  at  the  entrance,  where  stood  a  sword-stand 
for  the  purpose,  and  took  with  him  into  the  room  only  the  wakizashi 
(short  sword)  or  the  tanto  (pocket-sword),  which  he  wore  in  his  girdle. 
On  entering  the  room  and  sitting  down,  he  placed  the  sword  at  his  left 
side.  But  when  he  was  desirous  of  showing  special  respect  to  his  host, 
he  would  place  the  sword  at  his  right  side,  where  it  was  less  convenient 
for  him  to  seize  and  draw,  if  a  sudden  alarm  should  be  given. 

The  rules  for  calling  differ  slightly  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  most  places  when  a  Japanese  visits  a  friend  or  relative  with  whom 
he  is  not  very  intimate,  he  will  take  a  present  with  him.  If  there  are 
young  children,  he  will  not  fail  to  remember  them  and  bring  some  small 
present.  In  visiting  a  man  of  high  rank,  he  will  go  provided  with  a  calling 
card,  on  which  his  address  is  written. 

When  he  enters  the  friend's  house  he  will  take  his  seat  humbly  at 
the  entrance  to  the  room  until  the  master  of  the  house  prevails  on 
him  to  come  forward.  He  will  refuse  repeatedly  to  yield  to  the  host's 
solicitations,  saying, — *  This  is  quite  sufficient,  thank  you ;  please  do  not 
mind ! '  This  deprecating  manner  is  known  as  kenson,  and  is  very 
highly  praised  by  ancient  Chinese  philosophers.  By  them  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  virtues.  One  who  behaves  in  this  humble 
and  decorous  fashion  is  looked  upon  in  Japan  as  a  Itun-shi  or  gentleman. 

Conversation  is  commenced  by  the  visitor  asking  pardon  for  having 
neglected  to  visit  the  host  for  so  long  a  time.  He  then  expresses 
his  gratification  at  the  continued  health  and  happiness  of  his  friend, 
and  his  friend's  family.  Then  taking  out  the  presents  he  has  brought, 
'Here  is  a  trifle,'  he  will  say,  '  that  I  hope  you  will  deign  to  accept, ' 
and  bow  during  the  intervals  between  speaking.  Meanwhile  the  host 
will  have  offered  tea,  cake,  and  smoking  materials.  It  is  in  good  form 
not  to  touch  the  refreshments  immediately  after  they  are  offered,  but  to 
wait  a  little. 

When  a  servant  or  a  friend  of  humble  position  pays  a  visit  at  a 
honse,  he  will  make  a  bow  outside  the  thikii^  and  the  host  will  in  return 
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bow  slightly,  pladcg  his  hands  on  the  mat ;  when  the  visitor  enters  the 
room  to  repeat  his  bow,  the  host  will  nod,  and  have  the  finger-tips  of 
both  hands  touching  the  mat. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  seat  of  honour  in  a  room  is  in  front 
of  the  toho  or  raised  shelf  which  forms  .the  floor  of  the  niche  where  kake- 
viono  (pictures)  are  hung  ;  the  lowest  seat  is  that  furthest  from  the  toko. 

Etiquette  of  the  Steeet. 

Young  people  when  out  walking  with  their  parents,  with  their 
,  elder  brother  or  elder  sister,  must  follow  behind,  at  a  distance  of  one  or 
two  paces.  When  a  lady  goes  out  with  her  husband,  she  must  follow 
some  paces  behind,  and  not  converse  much  on  the  road ;  she  must  act 
Enid  to  her  Geraiut.  When  one  is  walking  with  a  man  of  higher  rank, 
he  is  expected  to  follow  a  little  behind. 

In  walking  on  the  street,  or  through  the  passages  of  a  house,  a 
Japanese  prefers  to  keep  to  the  left  side.  Formerly  when  swords  were 
worn,  to  pass  to  the  right  of  another  was  to  incur  the  danger  of  striking 
him  with  the  sword.  The  rule  to  keep  to  the  left  became  a  universal 
one,  and  applies  now  to  jinnkislia  on  the  common  way. 

Treatment  op  Servants. 

The  servants  of  a  household  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  * 
courtesy.  When  a  servant  is  taken  into  a  household  it  is  usual,  especially 
with  trades-people,  to  employ  some  abbreviation  or  short  name  by  which 
he  or  she  is  known  iu  all  domestic  relations  ;  e.g.  Uyeda  Tojiu  would  be 
called  To. .  The  servants  of  another  should  be  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  be  addressed  in  a  formal  manner  dififering  entirely  from  that  observed 
towards  one's  own  servants. 

It  is  very  ill-bred  to  reprove  a  servant  before  company,  whatever 
the  ofifence  be.  If  intimate  friends  are  present,  servants  should  be 
corrected  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.  Servants  should  not  be  allowed  to  converse  with  one 
another  in  the  presence  of  guests,  as  this  has  an  unpleasant  effect. 

Dress. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  servants  should  be  made  to  appear  clean 
and  tidy,  but  expensive  clothes  are  out  of  keeping. 
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A  Japanese  gentleman  on  particular  occasions  is  accastomed  to  wear 
a  coat  of  black  cloth,  with  his  inon  or  crest  on  the  back  between  the 
shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  hakama  (loose  trousers)  of  some  striped  pattern. 
The  told  or  socks  are  of  white  or  deep  blue  ;  the  obi  (girdle)  and  shitagi 
(under-garment)  may  be  of  any  colour  or  pattern. 

The  long  robe  varies  with  the  season.  According  to  the  original 
rigid  etiquette,  a  double- lined  garment  was  worn  from  April  1st  to 
May  15th ;  a  robe  of  katahiray  a  thiu  cloth  made  of  flax,  was  worn 
from  May  15th  to  Aug.  Slst ;  from  Sept.  1st  to  Sept.  8th,  again  the  double- 
lined  garment ;  while  from  Sept.  9  th  till  March  81  st  a  padded  garment, 
double-lined,  called  xcataire,  was  worn.  A  thin  cotton  cloth  known  as 
hitoye-mono  was  not  originally  looked  upon  as  suitable  for  full  dresSy 
I  but  is  now  commonly  worn  in  the  summer  time. 

The  yukata,  properly  a  garment  worn  after  leaving  the  bath,  should 
not  be  put  on  before  six  in  the  evening. 
^  The  rules  for  dress  ai'e  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to  nowadays. 

'  General  Hints. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  smoke  in  the  company  of  others,  he  will  first 
make  a  bow,  signifying  *  By  your  leave,'  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  If 
one  would  blow  his  nose,  it  is  better  to  retire  to  the  next  room  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  this  is  impossible,  let  him  turn  aside  towards  the  lowest  seat. 
After  receiving  permission  to  smoke  from  one  of  higher  rank,  it  is  polite 
to  do  so  in  the  direction  of  the  lowest  seat. 

Among  young  people  and  relatives,  the  second  or  personal  name 
is  employed,  except  in  public  places,  where  all  persons  are  addressed 
by  their  family  names,  except  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  same  family. 
Never  pay  money  to  an  acquaintance  except  under  cover — a  most 
binding  rule. 

Presents. 

In  visiting  an  acquaintance  whom  he  has  seen  only  at  intervals,  a 
Japanese,  as  remarked  before,  will  go  with  a  present  in  his  hands.  The 
present  consists  of  tea,  cakes,  candles,  or  some  of  the  products  of  his 
native  district.  It  should  always  be  wrapped  in  paper,  and  be  tied 
round  the  middle  with  a  string  called  midzu-hiki,  coloured  white  and  red. 
A  small  spear-headed  piece  of  paper,  known  as  no-sJd,  is  affixed  to  the 
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fight-hand  comer  of  the  wrapping.  The  characters  $o-hin  (trifles)  are 
written  on  the  npper  half,  and  the  name  of  the  giver  on  the  lower  half. 
When  a  friend  or  relative  leaves  home  on  a  journey  or  to  reside  in  a 
distant  place,  it  is  right  to  offer  him  a  present.  This  present  is  called 
hana-vmhe  or  sen-betsu,  and  generally  consists  of  money  or  of  articles 
which  may  he  of  use  to  the  friend  in  his  travels  or  in  his  future  place  of 
residence.  But  presents  in  money  are  apt  to  give  offence,  as  they  are 
usually  made  only  to  inferiors  ;  great  care  must  he  taken,  therefore,  in 
offering  money. 

When  a  man  is  suffering  from  severe  illness,  his  Mends  are  expected 
to  visit  him  and  offer  some  present,  say  fruit,  game,  eggs  or  other 
eatables.  Should  the  patient  not  recover,  his  friends  again  visit  his 
house,  taking  a  present  of  candles,  rice,  or  vegetables  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  funeral  expenses.  This  present  is  called  koden  or  kn^utsu,  and 
is  tied  with  a  midzu-hilci  of  mauve  colour,  in  some  cases  of  black  and 
white.     When  a  child  is  born,  friends  also  bring  presents. 

When  a  man  builds  a  house,  his  friends  make  him  presents  known 
as  fushin-mimai. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  near  relatives  and  intimate  friends  exchange 
presents  at  the  following  seasons  : — 

On  New  Year's  Day — Toshi-damaj  i.e.  Gift  of  the  New  Year. 

In  June  or  July — Shochiu  Mimai,  i.e.  Present  of  the  hot  Season. 

At  the  end  of  the  year — Seibo^  i.e.  Present  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 

In  September.  During  this  month  there  is  a  funeral  festival  in 
memory  of  the  departed,  and  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor 
make  presents  to  each  other,  which  serve  as  offerings  to  his  memor3% 

Every  householder  must  be   careful  that  the  periodical  presents 

are  not  neglected,  as  they  play  an  essential  part  in  the  social  intercourse 

of  Japan. 

Dinners. 

Formal  invitations  to  a  dinner  party  are  generally  sent  a  few  days 
before,  but  often  only  on  the  morning  of  the  day.  At  present  it  has 
become  customary  in  ordinary  society  to  arrive  at  the  house  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  later  than  the  time  named.  The  usual  hours  at 
which  a  feast  is  given  are  4  in  the  afternoon  and  6  or  7  in  the  evening. 

The  guest  on  arrival  will  bow  flrst  to  the  host  and  then  to  the  rest 
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of  the  company  who  may  have  assembled.  The  host  will  order  dinner 
when  he  sees  fit,  even  though  the  whole  of  the  guests  have  not  arrived. 
When  ladies  are  invited,  their  seats  are  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
Sometimes  the  ladies  of  the  family  do  not  appear,  but  eat  afterwards  of 
the  feast  in  private. 

The  mats  for  the  guests  to  sit  upon  are  an*anged  round  the  room, 
the  host's  mat  being  at  the  lower  end  farthest  from  the  toko.  To  each 
guest  is  then  brought  a  hoii-zen,  or  little  lacquered  table,  on  which  the 
food  is  placed  ;  a  supplementary  table,  called  ni-no-zen,  is  also  brought, 
and  sometimes  a  third  one,  known  as  san-no-zen.  The  dishes  in  most 
common  use  are  the  following : — 
Meshi  or  go-han^  boiled  (or  rather  steamed)  rice. 
Shitiif  soup  made  of  miw,  or  fermented  bean  preserve,  and  generally 

containing  some  solid  edible  substance. 
(a)  Suit}iono,  soup  containing  vegetables,  and  often  a  piece  of  fish  or  fowl. 
(a)  Nizakana,  boiled  fish. 
(a)  Yakizakana,  roasted  fish. 

Nishime,  a  mess  of  boiled  vegetables.^ 

Tsukemono,  the  preserved  roots  or  leaves  of  certain  vegetables. 
,    (a)  Sashimi t  raw  sliced  fish  taken  with  shdtjv,  and  shoga. 
(a)  Ktichitoi'i,  boiled  fish  pounded  into  a  cake  with  vegetables. 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  offend  by  transgressing  the  etiquette  of 
the  Japanese  feast.  At  ordinary  meals  it  is  usual  to  commence  with 
the  boiled  rice.  Take  up  the  chopsticks  in  the  right  hand,  and  holding 
them  after  the  approved  fashion,  remove  the  lid  of  the  rice-bowl,- 
transfer  it  to  the  left  hand,  and  place  it  to  the  left  of  the  table.  Then 
turning  to  the  shiru,  remove  the  lid  of  the  bowl,  and  place  it  on  the  lid 
of  the  rice  bowl.  This  done,  take  up  the  rice  bowl  with  the  right  hand, 
transfer  it  to  the  left,  and  eat  two  mouthfuls ;  then  drink  once  from  the 
shiru  bowl.  So  with  the  other  dishes,  in  no  case  omitting  to  take  rice 
between  each  mouthful  of  soup,  meat,  fish,  or  vegetable. 

But  at  special  entertainments  no  rice  is  eaten  until  quite  far  on  in 
the  feast.  The  sake  cup  goes  round  from  the  commencement,  and  the 
first  dishps  attacked  are  those  marked  (a)  in  the  list. 

^Thifl  dish  seldom  appears  at  a  formal  entertainment. 
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With  soups,  it  is  proper  to  drink  the  liquid  first  and  then  eat  the 
solid  contents  of  the  bowl.  Only  the  upper  part  of  a  large  boiled  fish 
like  the  tai  will  be  eaten,  the  lower  side  being  left  untouched. 

The  following  breaches  of  good  table  manners  are  to  be  avoided : — 
Hashi-namarif  hesitation  whether  to  drink  suiinonOf  or  to  eat  namam 

(raw  vegetables)  or  something  else. 
Utmn-bashif  after  eating  yaldmono  or  the  like,  to  commence  on  some- 
thing else  without  returning  to  the  rice. 
Mogi'hiiy  the  removal  with  the  mouth  of  rice  sticking  to  the  chopsticks. 
Nehuri'hasliiy  licking  the  chopsticks  with  the  tongue. 
Komi'bashi,  forcing  several  things  into  the  mouth  with  the  chopsticks. 
Saguri-bashif  searching  with  the  chopsticks  to  see  if  anything  remains 

in  the  dish. 
Sora-bashif  putting  back  with  the  chopsticks  some  food  yon  intended 

to  eat. 
Vke-sui,  drinking  shim  immediately  on  receiving  the  bowl  without  first 
placing  it  on  the  zen. 
It  is  considered  vulgar  to  make  a  noise  while  eating,  and  to  form 
the  rice  into  a  ball  before  lifting  it  with  the  chopsticks.  It  is  also 
considered  vulgar  to  leave  the  circular  mark  of  the  teeth  in  a  piece  of 
cake  that  one  is  eating.  Pick  up  the  cake  with  the  chopsticks,  put  it  in 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  break  it  as  bread  is  eaten  at  a  European  dinner. 
It  is  usual  to  divide  it  into  two  pieces,  and  to  eat  the  right  piece  first. 
A  guest  should  have  sheets  of  paper  with  him  for  this  purpose. 

If  a  guest  is  asked  to  drink  sake  (rice  spirit)  by  the  host  or  by 
some  other  guest,  he  may  show  his  unwillingness  by  certain  motions. 
When  the  waitress  comes  to  fill  his  cup,  let  him  hold  it  with  his  right 
hand,  and  make  as  if  he  wished  to  cover  it  with  his  left  hand,  at  the 
same  time  looking  in  the  girPs  face.  This  is  a  sign  of  refusal :  otherwise 
the  girl  will  fill  the  cup.  At  Japanese  dinners  it  is  not  usual  to  provide 
a  wine-cup  for  each  guest,  but  several  wine-cups  go  the  round,  and  are 
dipped,  each  time  they  are  drained,  in  a  bowl  of  tepid  water.  The 
receiving  and  returning  of  wine-cups  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  good 
fellowship.  If  offered  a  wine-cup,  the  guest  will  take  it  in  both  hands,  and 
turning  towards  a  waitress,  ask  for  some  sake.  After  drinking  the  sake 
he  will  dip  the  cup  in  the  water-bowl,  and  hand  it  back  politely  to  the 
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person  who  presented  it.  An  introduction  at  a  feast  is  always  followed 
by  this  exchange  of  civilities.  When  the  sake  has  gone  round  frequentlyt 
the  fun  is  apt  to  wax  fast  and  furious,  and  noisy  singing  and  dancbg  are 
indulged  in.    Ladies  present  are  expected  to  retire  when  this  begins. 

Cha-no-yu,  OB  Tea  Drinking. 

About  the  time  of  Yoshimasa,  eighth  of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns, 
there  lived  in  Kiyoto  a  priest  named  Kiu-shiu,  rector  of  the  Sho-mei 
temple.  He  had  a  room  set  apart  for  tea- drinking,  and  here  he 
entertained  bis  guests  after  the  ancient  style,  which  he  had  taken  pains 
to  learn  fi'om  old  people  who  still  remembered  it.  Ashikaga  Yoshimasa 
appointed  him  Sosho  (master)  of  Cha-no-yu  etiquette  at  his  court,  and 
by  order  of  the  Shogun  he  instituted  new  regulations,  called  Daishi-no- 
cha-Jio-yu,  for  the  drinking  of  tea. 

The  room  set  apart  for  tea- drinking  is  nine  feet  square,  and  may  be 
arranged  after  two  fashions,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams. 

Formal  tea-parties  usually  meet  at  noon,  and  the  ceremony  observed 
at  parties  called  for  that  hour  is  more  elaborate  than  at  other  times. 
For  a  Japanese  tea-party  a  mere  room  is  not  enough :  the  room  must  be 
situated  in  a  pleasent  garden,  and  the  expectant  host  will  have  this  in 
good  order  for  the  arrival  of  his  guests.  The  paving-stones  will  be 
bright  and  clean,  the  trees  and  flowers  newly  watered.  The  interior, 
too,  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  season,  and  only 
those  kakemono  will  appear  which  are  of  a  nature  to  harmonize  with  the 
probable  thoughts  and  moods  of  the  guests.  When  the  host  has  arranged 
all  these  matters  with  elaborate  care,  he  awaits  his  guests  at  the  appointed 
hour.  They  enter  in  an  order  regulated  by  their  social  position,  and 
take  their  seats  as  shown  in  the  diagrams.  A  member  of  a  noble  family 
has  the  precedence,  and  after  him  the  descendant  of  a  soshOy  and  then 
the  owner  of  a  celebrated  tea-utensil.  Before  entering,  the  superior 
guest  unbuckles  his  sword  and  lays  it  on  the  sword-rack,  and  the 
others  follow  his  example.  The  room,  as  will  be  seen,  is  arranged  for 
seven  guests.  For  this  number  five  cups  are  provided,  since  the  tea-cups 
always  number  two  less  than  the  guests.  If  there  were  five  guests  there 
would  be  three  tea-cups.  But  there  are  other  schools  of  cJia-no-yu  where 
the  number  is  always  four. 
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The  saperior  gnest  will,  after  seating  himself,  shew  his  hreediirg  by 
a  careful  examination  and  well-considered  ealogy  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  room,  the  kakemono,  and  the  tea- utensils.  This  he  will  do  in  the 
absence  of  the  host,  who  retires  until  his  guests  have  looked  well  around. 
When  he  returns,  he  thanks  his  guests  for  their  kind  visit,  and  retires 
again  to  bring  in  two  vessels,  one  of  which  contains  charcoal  and  the 
other  hot  ashes.  With  these  he  makes  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  when 
it  is  in  a  red  glow,  he  burns  some  incense  in  a  censer  to  purify  the  air, 
and  sets  the  kettle  on  to  boil.  The  superior  guest  will  then,  after  asking 
pardon  of  his  next  neighbour,  beg  to  be  shown  the  censer  and  tray,  and 
the  other  guests  will  manifest  the  same  cariosity.  The  host  again 
retires  to  his  room,  and  returning  asks  his  gnests  if  they  will  now  have 
something  to  eat.  They  reply  politely  through  the  leading  guest,  that 
they  wait  the  host's  pleasure.  After  an  interval  of  ten  minutes,  devoted 
to  smoking,  the  host  comes  in  and  hands  a  small  dining-table  to  each 
of  his  guests  in  order,  and  bowl  after  bowl  of  soup  and  fish  follow,  the 
superior  guest  being  always  the  first  to  commence  eating.  When  the 
feast  is  half  through,  sak£  cups  are  brought  in,  along  with  a  sake  bottle 
for  each  guest.  The  whole  of  the  sake  cups  are  offered  to  the  superior 
guest,  who  passes  them  to  his  neighbour,  reserving  one  for  himself  that 
he  may  drink  with  the  host,  and  the  others  do  likewise  till  the  last. 

When  the  feast  is  over,  the  ends  of  the  chopsticks  are  wiped  with 
paper  napkins,  and  tobacco  pipes  are  again  filled.  Then  follows  a 
course  of  sweetmeats.  After  this  and  some  further  examination  of  the 
kakemono,  the  guests  step  into  the  garden  for  a  short  walk,  while  the 
host  takes  advantage  of  their  absence  to  adorn  the  room  with  flowers, 
and  to  put  on  a  suitable  dress  for  the  tea- drinking  to  follow.  When 
every  preparation  is  complete,  he  strikes  a  gong  to  summon  his  guests, 
who  enter  the  room  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  formalities  as 
before.  Again  it  will  be  the  part  of  the  superior  guest  to  lead  the  way 
in,  where  he  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  new  arrangements,  the  flower- 
vases,  the  tea-canister,  the  water-jug  and  the  rest. 

The  tea  first  prepared  is  called  koi-cha,  and  is  made  by  pouring 
upon  tea-leaves  water  that  has  been  boiling  but  is  now  tepid. 
The  tea-cup  used  for  koi-cha  is  irregular  in  shape  and  has  a  diameter 
and  depth  of  about  four  inches.    In  receiving  the  cup  the  guests  make 
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use  of  five  white  napkins  with  which  they  have  heen  provided.  The  cap 
is  first  handed  hy  the  host  to  the  superior  guest,  who  passes  it  on  to 
his  neighhour.  Each  guest,  after  sipping  twice  or  thrice,  wipes  the  edge 
of  the  cup  with  his  napkin.  The  superior  guest  will,  after  tasting,  ask 
various  question  ahout  the  tea :  where  it  came  from,  what  name  it  goes 
hy,  and  so  forth,  the  others  meanwhile  keeping  silence.  The  host  is 
the  last  to  drink,  and  in  doing  so  apologizes  for  the  poorness  of  the 
infusion — a  mere  formality,  hut  one  never  omitted.  The  tea-cup  is 
then  handed  round  and  admired,  and  when  it  comes  hack  to  the  master, 
he  proceeds  to  re-arrange  the  hearth,  and  hums  fresh  incense  in  the 
censer.  Pipes  are  again  filled,  and  sweetmeats  and  weak  tea  are 
offered  to  each  guest  separately,  small  tea-cups  heing  used.  The  guests 
may  now  drink  as  they  please,  and  the  conversation  hecomes  less  stilted 
and  formal.  In  half-an-hour  or  so  the  guests  will  rise  to  take  leave,  and 
will  he  profuse  in  their  thanks  to  the  host  for  the  hospitality  shown 
them.  He  will  hid  them  farewell  with  deprecatoiy  remarks,  compli- 
ments, and  good  wishes,  howing  low  twice  or  thrice  in  succession. 

A  later  So-sho,  Senno  Eikiu  of  Ozaka,  who  has  gained  an  imper- 
ishahle  reputation  in  Japan  for  tact  and  taste  in  matters  of  etiquette, 
demands  for  a  perfect  tea-party,  as  its  essentials,  purity,  peacefulness, 
reverence,  and  detachment  horn  all  worldly  cares.  '  Without  these,'  he 
said  '  we  cannot  have  a  tea-party.' 

New  Yeab  Festivities. 

When  the  first  of  January  comes  round,  every  one  is  accustomed 
to  call  on  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  When  people  are  on  very 
friendly  terms,  the  visitor  will  not  merely  leave  his  card,  hut  will  enter 
the  house  and  present  his  salutations  to  each  memher  of  the  household. 
It  is  customary  to  offer  to-sOf  a  liquor  drunk  at  New  Year  time,  followed 
hy  common  sake.  The  first  three  days  of  the  year  is  the  proper  time 
to  make  visits  ;  husy  people,  however,  and  ladies  are  frequently  later 
than  this. 

At  the  entrance  of  every  house  are  stuck  two  pine-hranches,  kado- 
matmi,  a  custom  which  gives  quite  a  green  and  leafy  appearance  to  streets 
during  the  first  week  of  the  year.  Families  at  this  festive  time  lay  in 
a  stock  of  nwchif  cake  made  by  beating  glutinous  rice  in  a  mortar.    The 
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makiDg  of  the  nwcht  is  a  time  for  jollity.  The  mocJU  is  frequently  formed 
into  large  circular  cakes,  called  kagami  mochi  (mirror  mochi),  which  are 
exchanged  among  relations.  He  who  looks  upon  the  kagami  mochi 
ought  to  recite  some  lines  of  a  song. 

In  Kiyoto  it  is  not  usual  for  the  people  to  go  round  making  New  Year 
calls :  they  shut  their  doors  and  amuse  themselves  within.  Merchants 
in  general  shut  up  their  houses  and  take  their  amusement  in- doors. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  friends  when  tbey 
meet  clap  their  hands  together  in  their  exuberance  of  good  fellowship. 
The  New  Year's  breakfast  will,  if  possible,  include  the  two  lucky 
fishes  kadzu-noko  and  gomame.  The  former  is  auspicious,  as  it  promises 
a  large  family  of  sons ;   the  latter  is  associated  with  good  health. 

Weddings. 

In  old  Japan  when  a  man  wanted  to  get  a  wife,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  the  girl  whom  he  fancied  and  threw  one  of  his  shoes  into  the 
yard.  If  the  shoe  were  picked  up  and  taken  inside  by  her,  he  looked  for  a 
favourable  issue,  but  if  it  were  cast  out  again  he  went  away  disconsolate. 
But  now,  as  a  Japanese  student  quaintly  put  it,  '  Marriage,  like  tea,  is 
attended  with  a  confused  ceremony,'  which,  to  be  complete,  would  require 
a  lengthy  description. 

The  usual  age  for  marrying  in  Japan  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
six  for  men,  and  from  seventeen  to  niueteen  for  women.  The  choice 
of  a  husband  or  wife  is  mainly  left  to  the  parents  of  the  young  people. 
When  a  son  attains  a  suitable  age,  his  parents,  with  his  concurrence, 
ask  their  friends  to  inquire  after  a  wife.  When  a  friend  hears  of  a  girl 
who  will  possibly  suit,  he  makes  full  inquiries  regarding  her  character 
and  daily  conduct,  and  then  reports  to  the  parents  of  the  young  man. 
If  the  parents  are  satisfied,  they  appoint  some  friend  (nakodo)  to 
settle  matters. 

Marriages  conducted  without  intermediaries  (nakodo)  frequently 
happen  in  Japan,  but  as  yet  the  results  have  not  been  sufficiently  happy  to 
justify  a  departure  from  the  national  custom.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
intermediary  to  go  to  the  pai-ents  of  the  girl  and  propose  an  alliance. 
A  direct  refusal  to  such   an  overture  is  considered  very  rude,  even 
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where  the  parents  are  nnwilling  to  enter  into  terms.  It  is  customary  to 
ask  for  a  few  days  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  these  days  heing 
taken  up  with  making  inquiries  regarding  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  young  man.  If  the  pai'ents  of  the  girl  are  in  their  turn  satisfied,  they 
inform  the  intermediary  of  their  compliance,  and  he  will  settle  a  day  for 
the  mtai ,  or  secret  glimpse.  On  this  critical  day  the  girl  goes  in  all  her 
finery,  accompanied  hy  her  mother  and  an  attendant,  to  some  puhlic  place, 
often  a  Shinto  temple.  The  young  man  is  there  already,,  expecting  her 
arrival,  and,  seated  on  the  hench  of  a  tea-house,  observes  the  party  as 
it  goes  by.  The  girl  casts  a  short  glance  at  him,  and  if  both  are 
pleased,  the  wedding  day  is  fixed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  miai  takes 
place  in  a  neighbour's  house  or  in  the  theatre.  The  intermediary  goes 
next  day  to  the  bride's  house  with  presents,  in  token  that  all  is 
arranged.     The  days  on  which  a  marriage  is  unlucky  are  very  many. 

This  distinction  of  days  into  *  lucky '  and  *  unlucky '  is  said  to  be 
of  Buddhist  origin,  as  we  hear  of  no  such  thing  in  primitive  Japan.  A 
priest  in  China  named  Ichigio-Ajiari  gets  the  credit  of  having  originated 
the  superstition,  which  was  imported  into  Japan  full-blown.  Euwammu- 
Tenno  (796  A.D.)  published  an  edict  in  condemnation  of  the  supersti- 
tion, but  like  most  edicts  of  this  kind  it  did  little  good.  Henceforward 
these  days  continued  to  be  inserted  in  calendars  until  the  reign  of  the 
present  emperor,  whose  government  has  exerted  itself  to  suppress  this  and 
similar  absurd  publications.  But  a  superstition  which  took  firm  hold  of 
the  minds  of  people  so  long  ago  as  eleven  centuries,  will  not  die  out 
immediately,  and  '  lucky '  days  continue  to  be  preferred. 

The  lucky  days  are  the  following : — 

In  order  to  find  what  days  are  lucky,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
names  assigned  to  each  day : 

Days  are  named  after  the  elements : 

V  Kinoye        (great  tree)  t*  Kinoto  (small  tree) 

W  Hinoye        (    "      fire)  T  Hinoto  |     "      fire) 

rt  Tsuchinoye  (     "  earth)  E.  Tsuchinoto  (     "   earth) 

K  Kanoye        (     **  metal)  ^  Kanoto  (     **  metal) 

i  Midzunoye  (     "  water)  H  Midzunoto  (     **  water) 

The  above  are  called  Jukkuwan. 


AUshi 

(ox) 

9P  U 

(rabbit) 

B  Mi 

(serpent) 

tH  Hitsnji 

(sheep) 

'B  Tori 

(cock) 

3KI 

(wild  boar) 
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Days  are  ako  named  with  other  twelve  elements,  as — 
=f  Ne        (rat) 
X  Tora     (tiger) 
6  Tatsn    (dragon) 
^  Uma     (horse) 
$  Sara     (monkey) 
R  Inn       (dog) 
The  above  are  called  Jia-ni-shi. 

Thus  days  are  named  by  taking  one  oat  of  each  group  of  elements. 
For  instance,  we  say,  '*To-day  is  Kanoye-sara  (gi'eat  metal  and  monkey)." 
Therefore,  by  calculation  we  €nd  that  exactly  the  same  day  occurs  in 
every  sixty.  Thus,  if  the  16th  Jan.  of  one  year  is  hanoyeaam,  the  next 
kanoyesaru  is — 

xo    •••     ••.     •..     ...     ...     •.•     .••     V  an* 

^O       •••         •••         .••         •••         .«•         ••«         •••        JS  vM* 

Xf       •••       •••       •*.       ••.       ••.       •••       *••       JhLSa  vu« 
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Therefore  it  is  the  17th  March.     And  so  with  the  others. 
Now  the  lucky  days  for  marriage  are  generally  two.     One  is  called 
Tensha-nichi  (heaven  permits) ;  the  other  is  called  Ten-ichi- Ten-jo. 


Table  of  Tensha-niohi. 


Jan. 

none 

Feb. 

Tsuchinoye-Tora  (great  earth  and  tiger) 

Mar. 

do.                       do. 

Apr. 

Kinoye-Uma  (great  tree  and  horse) 

May 

none 

June 

none 

July 

none 

Aug. 

Tsuchinoye-Saru. 

Sept. 

do. 

Oct. 

Kinoye-Ne. 

Nov. 

none 

Dec. 

Kinoye-ne* 
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When  the  bride's  family  have  named  the  day,  the  bridegroom  is 
expected  to  send  to  the  bride — 

1.  One  robe  of  white  silk  (shiromulcu) ; 

2.  do.        brocade ; 

8.  do.        white  damask ; 

4.  Seven  casks  of  liquor ; 

5.  Seven  boxes  of  fresh  fish. 

He  sends  to  the  father  of  the  bride — 

1.  A  short  and  a  long  sword  ; 

2.  A  sum  of  money ; 
8.  Casks  of  liquor. 

And  to  the  mother  of  the  bride — 

1.  A  piece  of  silk; 

2.  Casks  of  liquor  ; 
8.  Fresh  fish. 

The  above  lists  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  for  the  number  of 
the  gifts  depends  upon  the  position  and  means  of  the  bridegroom.  In 
return  the  parents  of  the  bride  must  send  similar  gifts. 

About  five  days  before  the  wedding  the  bride's  belongings  are  sent 
to  her  future  home.  The  porters  on  this  occasion  expect  to  receive  a 
present  in  money,  and  to  have  some  food  provided  for  them. 

The  near  relatives  of  both  parties,  and  often  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  bridegroom,  are  invited  to  the  wedding.  On  the  wedding-day  the 
fathers  of  the  young  couple  station  themselves  in  the  evening  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  bride 
in  noriviono,  jinnklsha,  or  carriage.  She  is  forthwith  conducted  to  the 
room  where  her  paraphernalia  were  carried  a  few  days  previously,  and 
here  she  rests  awhile  and  arrays  herself  in  her  wedding  garments. 

The  really  important  ceremony  then  follows  in  a  private  room, 
where  only  the  intermediary,  who  is  always  a  married  man,  and  his  wife 
are  allowed  to  be  present  with  the  young  couple.  Two  young  friends, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  are  also  present  in  the  capacity  of  attendants.  These 
are  provided  each  with  a.  peculiarly  shaped,  highly  ornamented,  and 
symbolic  vessel  containing  sake.  The  ceremony,  which  is  called  san- 
sankudo  or  **  three  times  three,"  consists  in  drinking  in  a  somewhat 
intricate  fashion  from  three  shallow  cups  of  graduated  size,  which  rest 
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in  an  inverted  position,  the  one  above  the  other,  npon  a  special  form  of 
tray,  the  smallest  being  undermost.  The  intermediary,  who  sits  facing 
his  wife,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  right  and  left,  presents  the 
tray  and  caps  to  the  bride.  She  lifts  the  uppermost  cup  and  holds  it' 
before  her,  while  the  young  attendants,  one  on  each  side,  simultaneously 
pour  in  a  little  sakSf  which  she  then  drinks.  The  cup  now  passes  to 
the  bridegroom,  to  whose  side  the  young  attendants  move ;  and  the 
same  operation  is  performed.  It  then  passes  back  again  to  the  bride, 
and  so  on  to  and  fro,  till  each  one  has  gone  through  the  ceremony 
three  times.  The  first  cop  is  then  removed,  and  exactly  the  same 
series  of  operations  gone  through  with  the  second  cup,  and  finally  with 
the  third. 

The  bride  is  expected  to  wear  a  white  silk  robe  called  shiromuhu^ 
and  to  have  on  her  head  the  watabo  hatsugi,  a  long  veil  descending  nearly 
to  her  feet.  The  white  dress  is  said  to  signify  that  the  bride  means  to 
die  in  her  husband's  hoase,  and  will  never  be  divorced.  The  bride- 
groom wears  a  suit  called  kamishiino,  consisting  of  a  loose  coat  and 
trousers. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  Sansankudo  the  guests  are  assembling 
in  the  principal  room,  which  is  gaily  lit  up  with  candles,  and  are  taking 
their  seats  in  the  order  which  their  intimacy  with  the  two  families  and 
their  social  position  may  warrant.  Then  the  bride  is  conducted  into  the 
room  by  the  wife  of  the  intermediary  and  the  bridegroom  by  the 
iutermediaiy  himself.  The  newly  married  pair  have  now  to  drink  the 
sakadztiJd  with  the  guests  in  turn. 

The  feast  is  generally  begun  in  silence.  When  it  is  all  served, 
and  as  the  sake  goes  round  freely,  the  company  breaks  into  mirth  and 
laughter,  and  the  intermediary  sings  a  song  of  joy : — Takasagoya  kono  ura- 
fune  ni  ho  wo  age  te.  Every  one  in  the  room  then  offers  his  congratula- 
tions, and  music,  dancing,  and  other  amusements  follow.  As  the  guests 
leave,  they  are  not  accompanied  to  the  door  by  the  host,  for  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage  or  death  this  courtesy  is  dispensed  with.  About 
a  week  after  the  wedding  an  entertainment  is  given  in  the  bride's 
house,  to  which  relatives  and  friends  are  invited.  Congratulations  are 
offered,  and  people  are  expected  upon  this  occasion  to  enjoy  themselves 

thoroughly. 
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Funerals  and  Mourning. 

When  a  friend  dies,  those  who  are  invited  to  the  funeral  will 
present  themselves  at  the  house  one  hour  later  than  the  time  mentioned. 
The  appropriate  dress  for  the  occasion  is  of  black,  and  any  kind  of 
colour  and  ornament  is  out  of  place.  A  demeanour  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  sad  event  is  expected.  The  relatives,  male  and  female,  of  the 
deceased  dress  themselves  in  white.  On  the  night  previous  to  the 
funeral  they  do  not  retire  to  sleep,  but  spend  it  awake — the  *  wake.' 
Friends  are  expected  to  bring  presents,  say  of  money  or  candles,  enclosed 
in  a  paper  bag,  and  tied  with  a  mauve  midzushiki.  No  Japanese  comes 
empty-handed  on  such  an  occasion. 

In  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  as  in  Tosa,  funerals  of  the  upper 
classes  take  place  after  sunset.  The  usual  order  for  the  funeral  proces- 
sion is  as  follows : — First  comes  the  priest,  either  on  foot  or  carried  in 
a  chair.  Then  follows  the  coffin,  which  is  accompanied  by  male  children 
of  the  deceased  bearing  vases  of  flowers  on  ihai^  and  other  articles.  These 
ihai  are  small  stands  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  deceased.  Behind 
the  coffin  follow  the  male  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  his  friends, 
according  to  the  degree  of  intimacy.  Friends  who  are  not  very  intimate 
need  not  follow  the  procession,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  leave 
their  cards  at  the  house. 

On  arrival  at  the  temple,  the  coffin  is  brought  into  the  principal 
ball,  and  the  priests,  clad  in  their  richest  robes,  and  with  their  chief  at 
their  head,  pei*form  the  funeral  rites,  chanting  in  Sanscrit  from  their 
sacred  books.  Some  one  of  their  number  has  been  engaged  in  prayer 
for  the  departed  since  the  time  of  his  death.  The  religious  service 
finished,  the  relatives,  and  after  them  tbe  friends,  of  the  deceased  advance 
to  the  coffin  and  burn  some  incense  tapers  before  it ;  then  bowing  several 
times  reverently,  they  return  to  their  seats.  The  coffin  is  thereupon 
carried  to  the  grave,  and  all  the  mourners  cast  a  handful  of  earth  upon 
it  after  it  is  lowered  into  its  resting-place. 

Next  day  the  women  of  the  family,  dressed  in  white,  pay  a  visit  to 
the  grave.  Formerly  it  was  usual  for  a  family  in  which  the  father, 
mother,  grandfather,  or  grandmother  had  died,  to  stay  at  home  for  fifty 
days,  the  tomb  being  visited  daily  by  one  at  least  of  their  number.   Once 
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a  week  the  Baddhist  priest  comes  to  read  to  them  ont  of  the  sacred  books/ 
and  ouce  a  -week,  also,  they  entertain  their  friends,  who  bring  presents 
with  them,  in  order  that  the  family  may  not  be  put  to  too  great  expense. 
The  first,  third,  seventh,  thirteenth,  thirty- third;  fiftieth,  and  hundredth 
anniversaries  of  the  death  are  always  religiously  observed  by  the  lineal 
descendants. 

Letter- Writing. 

The  Japanese  letter  may  be  divided  into  seven  different  parts,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  diagram : — 


vu 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

TT 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 
0   0 
0  0 

0 

o 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0   0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0   0 

\y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I.  The  writer  begins  with  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  con- 
gratulates his  friend  on  his  continued  good  health  (if  this  is  the  case), 
and  bids  him  not  be  uneasy  about  the  writer,  as.  he  is  well  and  happy, 

II.  The  body  of  the  letter. 

in.  The  date,  in  somewhat  smaller  characters  than  are  used  for 
the  body  of  the  letter.  It  is  usual  to  commence  at  the  space  of  one 
character  below  the  top  of  the  preceding  lines. 

IV.  The  writer  subscribes  his  name  in  the  same  style  as  the  date, 
and  below  it,  but  just  a  little  to  the  left, 

V.  Here  follows  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  in  characters  as 
large  as  the  body  of  the  letter. 
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VI.  Down  below  Y,  to  the  left,  are  written  characters  which  signify, 
'  Please  take  the  tronble  to  look  over  my  hnmble  epistle.' 

Vn.  This  last  is  of  the  nature  of  a  postscript.  It  is  not  nnnsual  to 
use  it  for  the  expression  of  a  polite  wish  : — 

'  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  enjoy  health  and  prosperity.*  '  Fray 
be  careful  about  your  health  for  the  sake  of  the  country.* 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Chairman,  in  complimenting  the  author  on  bis  paper,  which  would  no 
doubt  be  of  great  practical  value  to  the  members  of  the  society,  remarked  that  the 
etiquette  treated  of  was  man's  etiquette ;  and  that  there  was  quite  a  complicated 
system  of  etiquette  for  ladies.  He  had  himself  read  a  large  five-volumed  treatise 
which  might  be  called  the  *'  Whole  Duty  of  Woman." 

Mr.  Dallas  remarked  that  the  constant  reference  to  rice  in  the  minute  instruc- 
tions for  behaviour  at  meals  showed  that  they  applied  to  the  politeness  to  be 
practised  in  daily  life,  rather  than  the  formal  banquets  to  which  alone  foreigners 
are  usually  invited,  when  rice  is  only  produced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  rice  is  not  brought  in  at  all  at  entertainments  of  this 
class,  and  a  dozen  years  ago  his  ignorance  of  this  local  custom  caused  him  some 
embarrassment.  At  the  end  of  a  grand  dinner  in  the  private  residence  of  an  official 
in  Tonezawa,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  take  some  rice,  and  accepted,  as  a  matter 
of  course  supposing  that  as  in  Tdki6  the  acceptance  was  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  desired  no  more  sake.  To  his  surprise,  instead  of  a  bowl  being  brought 
immediately,  there  were  whispered  orders,  and  after  a  long  delay,  during  which 
Bounds  of  cooking  were  heard  from  the  kitchen,  there  was  brought  to  each  person 
a  tray  with  plainly-cooked  fish  and  all  the  concomitants  of  the  ordinary  evening 
meal.  He  discovered  afterwards  that  local  etiquette  forbade  rice  to  be  produced 
without  this  accompaniment,  and  that  his  host's  offer  merely  indicated  that  they 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  menu. 

Dr.  Whitney,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  said  that  at  feasts,  and  even  at 
ordinary  meals,  to  empty  the  rice  cup  at  once  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  ill- 
breeding,  and  until  one  has  had  sufficient,  or  is  desirous  of  retiring,  there  should 
always  be  left  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  To  pour  tea  over 
the  rice,  or  when  emptied,  to  replace  the  cover  upon  the  rice  bowl,  is  an  indication 
that  the  guest  has  finiBhod.    At  weddings,  the  curious  custom  of  offering  before 
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the  bridegroom  a  dwarf  pine  tree,  with  the  representation  of  a  stork  among  its 
branches  and  a  little  old  couple  beneath,  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  snch 
ceremony.  The  double-spiked  pine  is  emblematic  of  the  true  unity  of  marriage, 
and  the  figures  of  the  stork  and  the  old  people,  of  long  life.  Among  Japanese 
young  people,  the  double-spiked  pine  needles  are  suggestive  of  marriage.  To  have 
one  of  these  thrown  at  one,  and  to  be  touched  by  it,  is  equivalent  to  being  oaught 
under  the  mistletoe.  At  funerals,  white  is  usually  worn  by  the  chief  mourner ;  and 
the  custom  is  now  prevalent,  among  some  classes,  of  wearing  slightly-made  broad- 
brimmed  hats  of  straw,  and  of  making  the  journey  from  the  house  of  the  deceased  to 
the  grave  in  zorif  or  straw  sandals,  the  geta  or  wooden  clogs  being  carried  by  a  servant 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession.  The  presents  at  funerals  are  usually  of  bean-cakes, 
or  money,  tied  up  with  white  and  black,  or  dark  green  midzu-ahiki,  or  string. 
The  money  is  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  the  amount  enclosed  written  upon  the 
the  wrapper  in  the  smallest  denomination  of  the  currency  of  the  country ;  as  for 
instance,  ten  sen  would  be  called  a  thousand  mon  or  cash,  and  a  yen  ten  thousand. 
While  it  is  considered  impolite  to  offer  anything  containing  the  flesh  of  animals  at 
a  funeral,  at  other  times  it  is  absolutely  requisite,  so  that  it  should  in  some  way 
accompany  each  present ;  it  is  probably  to  guard  against  this  omission  that  the 
noshit  or  present  mark  accompanying  every  gift,  always  contains  a  bit  of  awahe^ 
the  meat  of  the  Holioti  tuberculata,  or  other  species  of  sea-ear.  The  changes 
through  which  the  various  customs  and  forms  of  etiquette  of  the  Japanese  are  now 
passing,  from  those  of  the  feudal  times  to  those  of  the  enlightened  age  of  Meiji, 
and  the  new  order  of  things  consequent  upon  the  contact  of  the  people  of  Japan 
with  strangers  of  Western  countries,  are  very  great,  and  the  question  as  to  how 
far  our  Western  ideas  of  etiquette  will  impress  the  Japanese,  and  to  what  extent 
our  customs  will  affect  theirs,  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  COEEECTIONS  TO  A  CATALOGUE  OP 

THE  LEPIDOPTEEA  OF  JAPAN. 


By  H.  Peyer. 


(Continued  from  Vol,  XII ^  page  103,) 

I  have  to  thank  my  friends,  Mr.  G.  K.  Dinsdale  and  Professor 
Milne,  for  looking  over  the  proofs  of  my  Catalogue  during  my  absence, 
and  now  give  a  list  of  the  errata : 
Page     88,  line  81,  for  iGgeridse  read  iBgeriidse. 

89,   "    12,  after  ^geria  hector  insert,  B.  M.  2,  PL  40,  f.  4,  p.  60. 

89,   **    28,  for  Plate  15  read  PI,  40,  p.  60. 

89,    *•    29,  **   Euripidae  read  EurhipidsB. 

89,    **    82,  **   Authopilidse  read  AnthopilidaB. 

40,    **      1,  **   EiunychidaB  read  Ennychidee. 

40,  *'    16,  **   Zenzera  read  Zeuzera. 

41,  **    28,  "   larger  read  smaller. 

42,  **    19,  after  sinensis  insert,  A.  M.  Nov,  1879,  p.  851. 
48,   "    22,     "     E,  S,  1881  read  Part  I. 

*•     "    26,  after  Schistomitra  funeralis.  But.,  insert  E.  S.  1881, 
P.  1,  4. 
««      44,  line  26,     **     JEmene  minuta,  But.,  insert  E.  S.  1881,  P.  4, 
p.  595. 
Page    45,  line    1,  for  PI.  21,  road  PL  22. 


45, 
47, 
47, 
48, 
48, 


7,  after  Eugoa  grisea  insert  But. 
18,  for  Chelonidffi  read  Arctiida). 
28,  erase  Schistomitra  funeralis,  But. 

5,  for  phoDSoma  read  phieosoma. 
10,  *'   Lachina  read  lactinia. 
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Page    48,  line  19,  "   1878  read  1879. 

49,  ««      8,  **   PL  24  read  PI.  23. 

50,  **    17,  "   Liparis  read  Stilpnotia. 

50,  under  19,  insert  Porthetriajaponica,  Mots. 

51,  **  15,  **  testacea,  Mots. 
51,  **  20,  **  Odonistes  read  Odonestis. 
51,  **  22,  *•  **  "  ** 
51,  **  28,  **           "           ••            ** 
51,  **  80,  •*           "           **  ** 

and  insert — is  not  an  Odonestis  but  Lasiocampa. 
Page    52,  line    8,  for  iEona  read  (Eona. 
58,    "    26,  "   PI.  25,  read  PI.  24. 
54,   "    27,  "    1878  read  1879. 

56,  **    14,  **   Lophopterya  read  Lophopteryx. 

57,  "    10,  "   LimacodidoB  read  Limacodidsa. 

58,  "    18,  •*   PsychedsB  read  Psychid8B. 

58,  *•    15,  **   EnnomidfiB  read  EnnommidsB. 

59,  line  26,  for  f.  9,  read  f.  8. 

60,  "    80,  '«   PI.  88  read  P.  48. 

61,  "      8,  **   Discorebia  read  Descorebia. 

62,  "    19,  **    seniles  read  senilis. 

64,  "  28,  "  confiisiaria  read  confuciaria. 

65,  "  18,  "  But.  read  Walk. 

66,  **  1,  **  Tbalasodes  read  Tbalassodes. 
66,  **  4,  **  AcidalidsB  read  Acidaliidee. 

66,  «*    10,  «*   P.  41  read  p.  51. 

67,  **      5,  **  Lycanges  read  Lycauges. 
67,    "    17,  after  superior.  But.,  insert  B.  M.  8,  p.  89,  PI.  50,  f.  9. 

67,  **    25,     "     invalida.  But.,  read  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  489. 

68,  **    18,  for  Geometridoe  read  GeometridsB. 

72,  *«  22,  «*   in  read  on. 
78,  **      1,  "   Abraxas  read  Callabraxas. 
78,  **      6,  "   conspuricata  read  conspurcata. 

73,  **  18,  **   HybernidsB  read  HyberniidsB. 

74,  "  23,  **   179  read  1879. 

75,  ««      7,  "   1887  read  1879. 
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liner  11,  the  Microniidae  shoald  be  placed  after  the  Acidaliidaa. 
"    80,  after  f.  8  insert  p.  51. 
*'    16,  under  Thera  com  is  insert  Larentia  comis. 
8,  for  p.  5,  read  p.  54. 
4,  after  Cabera  insert  ? 
12,     "     aurorina  insert  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  2,  p.  171. 

17,  under  derasa  insert  dernsoides.  But.,  etc. 

18,  after  pryeri,  But.,  insert  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  2,  p.  171. 
22,     **     Xylina  insert  mirabilis.  But. 
25,     *'     Xylina  insert  arctipennis.  But. 

8,  for  observed  read  obscured. 
11,  after  consanguis.  But.,  insert  A.  M.  Nov.  1879,  p.  858. 
20,  erase  Plataplecta  insert  Plataplecta  subviridis. 

25,  after  digna.  But.,  insert,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  2,  p.  176. 
28,  erase  Pharetra,  after  leucoptera.  But.,  insert  E.  S. 

1881,  Pt.  4,  595. 

between  line  28  and  29  insert  Pharetra  leucoptera. 

line   2,  erase  Extranea,  insert   Leucania  extranea,   Guen., 
A.  M.  Nov.  1879,  p.  859. 

line    5,  erase  loreyi,  Dup.,  insert  A.  M.  Nov.  1879,  p.  869. 

9,  **     innocens,  But.,  insert  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  2,  p.  178. 

26,  •*     B.  M.  8,  insert  PI.  44. 
8,     «•     tristis,  But.,  erase  A.  M,  Nov.  1879,  p.  859. 
4,     "     caliginosa  insert  Dipterygia  caliginosa.  Walk.} 

A.  M.  Nov.  1879,  p.  859. 
line    9,  erase  Glotulidse. 

"    10,  after  sordida,  But.,  insert  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  2,  p.  174. 
Mr.  Butler  places  Dandaca  senex  and  Glottula  sordida  in  the  same 
genus,  but  these  two  insects  belong  to  widely  different  genera. 
Page     89,  line  15,  erase  palascens  insert  pallascens. 
"       90,    **    15,     **     Orthonida),  insert  OrthosiidsB. 
**       90,   **    81,     "     scricea  insert  seiicea. 
**       91,    **      5,     "     Cosmidae,  insert  Cosmiidae. 
**       92,    **      7,     *«     cinerea,  B, 
"       92,   "      between  7  and  8  insert  cinerea,  But.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt. 
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Page    92,  line  21,  Hypogrammid»  shonid  succeed  Amphipyrid»  on  page 

99. 
Page    92,  line  29,  after  bella,  Bat.,  insert  E.  S.  1881,  Pfc.  2,  p.  175. 
"      98,   "      9,     "     atriplicis  erase  But. 

"      98,   *«    10,     "    gnoma  insert  But.,  B.  M.  2,  Pt.  81,  f.  7,  p.  82. 
*'      98,   "    22,  erase  A.  geridsa  or  E.  nnychidaB  insert  Ageriidsa  or 
EnnychidsB. 
Page    98,  line  29,  after  exoleta  erase  B.  M.  2,  p.  88,  Pt.  81,  f.  8. 
•«       98,   "    80,     "     fumosa  insert  B.  M.  2,  p.  88,  Pt.  81,  f.  8. 
'*       95,   *'      1,  erase  Acontidsa  insert  AcontiidsB. 
**       95,   "    24,  after  atrata  Bat.,  insert  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  2,  p.  188. 
««       97,   "    11,     **     rutilans,  But.,  erase  A.  M.  Nov.  1879,  p.  868. 
*'      97,   "    12,  erase  serena  insert  Plusia  serena,  But.,  A.  M.  Nov. 
1879,  p.  868. 
Page    97,  line  12,  erase  Diva  insert  Deva. 

99,   "    17,  after  sera  Fel  erase  B.  M.  2,  p.  86,  Pt.  82,  f.  6. 
99,   "    18,    **    crispina  But.,  insert  B.  M.  2,  p.  86,  Pt.  82,  f.  6. 
"     100,   "      8,    **    volcanea.  But.,  insert  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  2,  p. 
192. 
Page  100,  line  16,  erase  FouUidsd  insert  Focillidse. 
"       «•     *«    28,  after  PI.  insert  82,  f.  1. 
"       **      "    81,  after  Calpe  insert  alliciens. 
'<     102,   *'    18,  erase  Opinsidaa  insert  Ophiusidas. 
"    108,   "    81,  after  PI,  84,  insert  f.  1. 
**       *•      **    88,  after  Capnodes  erase  the  comma. 
I  Lave  received  the  following  additional  names : — 
Vol.  XI,  Part  II,  page  228,  No.    89  is  Strymon  w.  album,  Enoch. 

56 — LycaBna  lycormas,  But. 
115 — ^Pythauria  chrysoeglia,  But. 
95 — Nola  gigantea,  But. 

181  Yezo  specimens  Mr.  Butler  identifies 
as  Bhyparioides  simplicior  var. 

182  Eusemia  should  be  Chelonomorpha. 
155  is    Eilicrinia  cordiaria,    Hub.,  and 

should  be  included  in  the  MacariidaB. 
169  Liparis  should  be  Stilpnotia. 
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Vol.  Xn,  Part  n,  page  50,  No.  170  Mr.  Butler  identifies  Yezo  specimeim 
as  Porthetria  japonica,  Motsh,  bat  there  is  no  donbt  about  this 
being  identical  with  Porthetria  dispar. 
Vol.  Xn,  Part  n,  page  51,  No.  182  Mr.  Butler  identifies  Yezo  specimens 
as  Clisiocampa  testacea,  Motsch,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
this  being  identical  with  Clisiocampa  neustria. 

60,  **  283  is  Pericallia  testacea,  But. 
71,  **  477 — Strenia  clathrata,  Linn. 
78,  "    508— Callabraxas. 

85,  **     704 — Chasmina  albonitens,  Breno. 
*•      «     705—        "        atrata,  But. 

86,  *'     788 — ^Xylophasia  scolopacina,  Espen. 
"      •«     722      Glotula  sordida.  But. 

87,  "     787      erase  Glottula  sordida,  But.  insert 

Gerbatha  pseudodyops.  But. 
Page    91,  No.  820,  Gosmia  trapczina  is  exigna.  But., 
"     101,   "    957,  is  Catocala  lara,  Brem. 
"     102,   "    968,  "        **       dissimilis,  Brem. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  species  (?)  I  have  not  yet  identified  : — 

SPHINGIDiE 

Acosmeryx  metanaga.  But.,  A.  M.  Nov.  1879,  p.  850. 
Cinogon  cingulatum,  But.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  1,  p.  2. 
Triptogon  sperchius  Menetr  A.  M.  Nov.  1879,  p.  850. 
Hyloicus  davidis  Ober,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  1,  p.  2. 

BOMBYCINA. 

Spilarctia  moUicula,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  6,  PI.  42,  f.  7. 
Thanatarctia  infemalis.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  7,  PI.  42,  f.  9. 
Collita  SBgrota,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  8,  PI.  42,  f.  18. 
Procris  esmeralda.  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  4,  PI.  21,  f.  8. 
Peridea  gigantea.  But.,  B.  M.  2,  P.  2,  p.  18,  PI.  24,  f.  6. 
Hupodonta  corticalis,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  P.  2,  p.  18,  PI.  24,  f.  7. 
Gelastocera  exusta.  But.,  B.  M.  2,  P.  2,  p.  18,  PL  24,  f.  2. 
Oreta  turpis,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  P.  2,  p.  14,  PL  25,  f.  8. 
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Hysomadins  insignis,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  P.  2,  p.  15,  PL  25,  f.  8. 
Syntomis  erebrina.  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  1,  April,  p.  5. 
Nemeophila  macromera.  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  1,  Apl.  p.  5. 
Diacrisia  Irene,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  1,  April,  p.  6. 
Spilarctia  basilimbata,      Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  1,  April,  p.    6. 
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'*      bifasciata, 
Miltochrista  artaxidia, 
Gampola  noctis, 
Sinna  fentoni, 

**    clara, 
GhsBrotriche  nipbonis, 
Orgyia  approximans, 

"     tbyellina, 
Portbetria  ambrosa, 

**        badina, 

"  lacescens, 
Dasycbira  argentata, 
Antberaea  bazina 

**        fentoni 

"        calida 

<*        morosa 
Eatricba  dolosa 
*'        zonata 
"        fentoni 
Poecilocampa  sabparporea  '* 
Earias  roseifera 
Cbionomera  argentea 
Trioena  ansadina 
Destolmia  insignis 
Fentonia  Isayis 
Drymonia  permagna 
Argyris  plagiata 
Zeazera  leacoaotam 
Apbendala  sericea. 
Dreprana  acata. 
Platycbasma  virgo. 
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GEOMETBITIS. 

Borzura  mnltipanctaria,  Walk.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  48,  PL  36, 1. 
Thalassodes  proernpta,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  49,  Fl.  86,  f.    5. 
«*  ambigua,  But.,  "        49,       "  6. 

Thalera  protrusa,  But.,  "        50,       "         10. 

Boarmia  lunifera,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  82,  PI.  48,  f.  10. 
««      insolita,      "  ««        p.  84,  PL  49,  f.    5. 

Bylazora  virescens.  But.,  "  p.  85,  **  8. 
lodis  claripennis,  **  "  p.  86,  **  10. 
Asthena  nupta,  "        «*        p.  89,  PI.  50,  f.    6. 

Acidalia  hanna,  "        "        p.  40,  PI.  50,  f.  11. 

Erosia  rapha,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  42,  PI.  51,  f.  5. 
Corycia  virgo.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  44,  PI.  51,  f.  10. 
Thysanochilus  purus.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  44,  PL  51, 1.  12. 
Abraxas  placida.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  48,  PL  58,  f.  1. 
Eupethesia  sophia.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  51,  PL  58,  f.    9. 
««         iuYisa,    **  **  **  10. 

CoUix  vashti  «*  "      p.  52,  PL  54,  f.  8. 

Coremia  Uvida  «*  "      p.  66,  PL  55,  f.  2. 

Cidaria  obsoura,        "  *•      p.  57,       "        5. 

"      melancholica.  But.,     *•      p.  58,       •«        6. 

"      cmeraria,  "        "  "        "        8. 

"      jameza,  "        "  "        "        9. 

Galcaritis  oberthuerii.  But.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  4,  Dec.  p.  597. 
Tephrosia  noctvolans,  '*  **        p.  598. 

Bupalus  mirandus,  "  "        p.  599. 

Macrochthomia  fervens,         **  '*        p.  599. 

Therapis  straminea.  But.,  E.  S.  1881  Pt.  8,  p.  401. 
Epione  ossea,  "  **  p.  402. 

**      lachrymosa,  **  **  p.  402. 

Taeparia  morosa,  *'  *'  p.  408. 

Gynopteryx  lapidea,         "  **  p.  403. 

Endropia  evanescens,       **  "  p.  404* 

Oarsdus  fenestratus,         **  **  p.  404. 
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Boarmia  panpera,      Snt, 
Boarmia  niklioDis, 

"      mffista, 

"      defiuita, 

"      picata, 
Xandrames  serieea,  Bnt, 
SteuotAchelye  cicerea, 
Bargosa  rivnlosa, 
ComibEBua  vaga, 
Syuegia  eBthei, 


"      fentoni, 
Somatina  simplicior, 
Aathena  sancta 
Myiteta  angelica, 
Eioua  cioUcea, 

"      Bohidacina, 
Cabera  magna, 
PHeadoBtegauja  cbryEddia, 
Farasemia  pryeri, 
Nnmetia  japonioa, 
Cleogene  sordida, 
Odcerda  panpera, 
Nadagftva  flftvicepg, 
Metabrazaa  clerica, 
Callabrazas  prop  in  qua, 
"         evanesceoB, 
Oporabia  nexifaBciata, 
Collix  minuta, 
Lobophora  moBoigera, 
Uelanthia  yokohanue, 
Coremia  falvida, 
Bcotosia  igno  bills, 
Cidaiia  minna, 

"      mareisii, 

"      pryeti, 


Pt.  8,  p.  406. 

p.  406. 

p.  407. 

p.  407. 

p.  408. 
,  Pt.  8,  p.  409. 

p.  409. 

p.  410. 

p.  410. 

p.  411. 

p.  412. 

p.  412. 

p.  412. 

p.  418. 

p.  418. 

p.  414. 

p.  415. 

p.  416. 

p.  417. 

p.  417. 

p.  418. 

p.  418. 

p.  418. 

p.  419. 

p.  419. 

p.  420. 

p.  420. 

p.  420. 

p.  421. 

p.  421. 

p.  422. 

p.  422. 

p.  428. 

p.  424. 

p.  424. 

p.  425. 
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Gidftria  anomala, 
Thera  granitalis, 


Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pi.  8,  p.  42S. 


NOCTDITES. 


Leptioa  grata,         Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  July, 

Mjrthimna  limbata,  " 

Xylophaaia  oommixta,  " 

Apamea  niTalis,  ■' 

Perigea  argyroBtJcta,  " 

Agrotis  tokionis,  " 

Agrotis  faeosa,  " 

SpEelotJB  lacenB,  " 

Ophigona  areDosa,  " 

Ochropleota  plambata,  " 

Gerastia  aabdolena,  " 

"      toviB,  " 

UeBOgona  exigna,  ■■ 

Laraprostitta  bulln,  " 

PiataplectB  plambea,  " 

Aplectoides  caliginea,  " 

Hadena  tokiensiB,  " 

Heliothia  ferveoB,  " 

Leooytna  nervoBA,  " 

Dyrzela  cara,  " 

EraBtria  seiMX,  " 

"      fentoni,  " 

Aeantholipea  metalligera,  " 

Plasia  metabractea,  " 

HyblEBA  fortiBsima,  " 

Apopeatea  inconspicna,  " 

PacdeBma  vireDB,  " 

Gerbatha  aabfaciata,  " 

"        graDitaliB,  " 

augaBta,  Bnt.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  24,  PI. 

Gatoeala  omphala    BnL,  E.  8. 1881,  Jnl;, 

Eroheia  nmbroBa,  " 
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Oatocala  connexa,    Bat,  E.  S.  1881,  July,  Pt.  2,  p.  196. 

"       nubila,  "  "  p.  196. 

Spirama  segrota,  "  "  P«  197. 

««       simplicior,  "  "  p.  198. 

Chrysorithrum  fascum,        "  **  p.  198. 

Chrysorithram  rufescens,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  Ft.  2,  July,  p.  198. 
Pyrinioides  aarea,  "  **         P-  200. 

Cymatophora  ampliata,  Bat.,  M.  B.  P.  2,  p.  21,  PI.  28,  f.    1. 
Mythymna  rufipennis. 

**         grandis,  " 

Lacania  salebrosa,  ** 

**       singalaris,  " 

TrphfiBUopsis  lucilla,  ** 

Spaslotis  nitens,  '* 

Graphiphora  pacifica.  But.,  B.  M.  P.  2,  p.  27,  P.  80,  f.  2. 
TsBQiocampa  tabida,       "  "  p.  29,      "        5. 

Bracbyxantbia  pacaliaris,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  81,  PI.  80,  f.  11. 
Bbapbia  fasciata,  "  p.  88,  "    81,"    5. 

Plasia  typinota,  *•  p.  84,  •*    81,  "  10. 

Mormo  muscivrens,  "  p.  87,  "   82, "    7. 

Catocala  xarippe,  "  p.  89,  "    83,  "    8. 

Azazia  anduligera, 
Leacauia  aerata, 
Alysia  grisea, 
Agrotis  odiosa, 
Grapbipbora  ealiginea, 
Pblogopbora  beatrix, 
Eurois  virens, 
Hadena  lacia, 
Ariola  palcbra, 
Scedopla  regalis, 
Plusia  Jessica, 

**    mikadina, 
Ncenia  mnscosa, 

Catocala  bella  " 

Plasidia  abrostoloides,  " 


(I 

(( 
II 
II 
ii 
11 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 


p.  48, 

II 

84, 

"  1. 

8,  p.  18, 

II 

44, 

"  4. 

p.  18, 

* 

II 

6. 

p.  14, 

II 

8. 

p.  15, 

II 

10. 

p.  16, 

II 

12. 

p.  17, 

CI 

45, 

"  5. 

p.  17, 

II 

2. 

p.  19, 

II 

6. 

p.  22, 

II 

46, 

"  5. 

p.  22, 

II 

6. 

p.  22, 

II 

7. 

p.  24, 

II 

9. 

p.  25, 

II 

10. 

p.  28, 

cc 

47, 

"  5. 
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Amyna  stellata,  Bat.,  B.  M.  P.  2,  p.  26,  PI.  29,  f.  6. 
Agrotis  nstalata,  <*  p.  27,         *'     10. 

Oalpe  lata,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  Pt.  1,  April,  p.  21. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  list  that  Mr.  Batler  has  described  as 
'  new  species  *  from  Japau  no  less  than  abont  570,  or  more  than  half  of 
the  species  catalogaed  among  the  moths  alone.  It  is  a  very  significant 
fact  that  only  seven  oat  of  his  20  species  of  batterflies  stand  investiga- 
tion, and  some  of  these  seven  I  consider  doabtfal. 

I  am   utterly  incredulous  that  this    large  namber   of  species  is 
pecaliar  to  Japan,  and  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  so-called  species 
are  merely  local  and  temperatare  forms  and  varieties. 
Page  88  No.    88  is  contaminata. 
"    88   '*      85  erase  contaminata. 
'<    42   *'      65  for  Ghleophora  read  Chloephora. 
*'    48   '*    187  *'  phoesoma  read  phsBosoma. 
*'    51   *'    182  '<   nenstra  read  nenstria. 
"    58   "    195  "   Tropoea  read  Trop8Ba. 
55   "    208  "   Pygcera  read  Pygsera. 
59   •*    268  **  Eruymene  read  Earymene. 
«    70  '*    458  after  Macaria  notata  insert — 

458^^  Macaria  nivosa,  Nikko. 
"    75   "    555/6  Collix. 
c(    77   «    inamoena  read  inameBna. 
"    79   "    629  for  Chcerodis  read  Chaerodis. 
"    88   "    677  "   Tholpophils  read  Thalpophila. 
"    86  "    716  "   ChaVceas  read  Charaaas. 
"    86  *•    728  "   Noenia  read  Nsenia. 
88   "    764  "   Trypcena  read  Tryphsena. 


II 


"    99   **    981  "   cervina  read  corvina. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

aberrans,  102 

abietaria,  881 

abjeeta,  271 

Abraxas,  498,  501-7,  p.  28 

abraxina,  578 

abrostaloides,  p.  81 

Abrostola,  897-8,  906 

abrostolina,  896 

Acantbolipes,  p.  80 

achatina,  816,  988 

Acherontia,  9 

Acidalia,  885,  889-408,  410-14, 

416-22,  424,  426,  428 
Acontia  869-71,  878-4 
Acosmeryz,  p.  26 
Acronycta,  666-78,  680-1 
actsea,  969 
acuminata,  797 
acuta,  27 
adaucta,  121,  866 
advenaria,  267 
^geria,  41-5 
SBgerioides,  72 
SBgrota,  pp.  26,  81 
iEmene,  96-8 
SBinulus,  55 
i^onistis,  126 
SBrata,  p.  81 
sarosa,  618 
SQsculi,  50 

sdthiops,  861 
VOL.  xni.— 5 


sBxaria,  280 

affinis,  811,  818 

Agathia,  268 

agitata,  814 

agues,  626 

agramma,  919 

agrionides,  497 

Agropbila,  867 

Agrotis,  709,  716,  750-60,  856, 

pp.  80,  81,  82 
albicillata,  576 
albocostria,  865 
albomaculata,  184 
albouitens,  704 
algaria,  800 
aliena,  195 
alliciens,  948 
alni,  672 
Alysia,  p.  81 
amasa,  468 
amataria,  446 
amatum,  971 
ambigua,  p.  28 
Ambulyx,  7 
amelia,  479 
Ampbidasys,  801-8 
Amphipyra,  925-7 
ampliata,  929-81,  p.  81 
Amyna,  748,  p.  82 
anacboreta,  215 
anaBdina,  p.  27 
Anaitisy  685 
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anceas,  21 
angelica,  262,  p.  29 
Angeronia,  281-2,  807 
angalaria,  290 
angulifera,  855 
angusta,  682,  p.  80 
Anisodes,  597 
Anisopteryx,  511 
annetta,  986 
anomala,  p.  80 
Anthersea,  190,  p.  27 
Anthophila  876-79 
Anticlea,  584-5,  600-2 
Apamea,  727-87,  848,  p.  80 
Apha,  188 
Aphendala,  p.  27 
Aplecta,  825,  828-80 
Aplectoides,  886,  p.  80 
Apopestcs,  928,  p.  80 
approximans,  p.  27 
Aracima,  276 
archesia,  987 
Arctia,  186-7 
arciipennis,  650-51 
ardescens,  789 
Areas,  189 
arefacta,  871 
arenosa,  478,  p.  80 
argentata,  176,  p.  27 
argentea,  p.  27 
Argidava,  484 
arguta,  815 
Argyris,  450-8,  p.  27 
argyrosticta,  p.  80 
arida,  287 
Ariola,  p.  81 


armigera,  864-5 

Aroa,  154 

Artaxa,  151-8 

artaxidia,  p.  27 

artemis,  195 

artotaenia,  983 

arandinis,  49 

Aspilates,  489 

Asthena,  887-8, 415,  428,  pp.  28, 

29 
aterrlma,  640 
atralineata,  809 
atrata,  750,  875 
atratns,  84 
atriplicis,  847 
Attacus,  196-7 
aarea,  258,  p.  81 
aureola,  110 
anricrada,  888 
auriflaa,  150 
anripes,  160,  247 
aurora,  171 
auroraria,  881 
aurorina,  645 
AxyHa,  710 
Azazia,  p.  81 
azela,  481 


BalatcBa,  72 

Bapteria,  688 

Bargosa,  p.  29 

basilimbata,  p.  27 

batis,  644 

beatrix,  f,  81 

bela,  512 

bella,  588,  848,  pp.  80,  81 
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Belosticta,  679 

bicolora,  280 

bifasciata,  p.  27 

biguttata,  740 

bipnnctata,  948 

Bintha,  78 

Bireta,  47-8 

Biston,  297-8 

Bithia,  468 

Bizia,  878,  280 

Bizone,  127 

Boarmia,  811-16,  828-8,  880-2, 

884-49,  866-7,  p.  28 
bombylans,  27 
Bombyx,  202-8 
Braehyxanthia,  p.  81 
Brahmia,  194 
brasBica,  717 
brnmosa,  681 
Bryophila,  666 
Bupalas,  p.  28 
Barznra,  p.  28 
Bylazora,  p.  28 

Cabera,  488-7,  489,  699,  p.  29 

Caberodis,  487-8 

csenosa,  168 

caja,  187 

Calcaritis,  p.  28 

Calceolaria,  248 

calida,  261,  p.  27 

caliginea,  644,  18,  pp.  80,  81 

caliginosa,  716 

Caligula,  191-2 

Calimina,  104 

Callabraxas,  p.  29 


Callidrepana,  244 
oallitcara,  176-7 
Callopistria,  861,  862 
Calocampa,  861,  862 
Calpe,  946-49,  p.  82 
Camptogramma,  696 
Candida,  92 
canescens,  769 
capitata,  466 
cara,  p.  80 
carissima,  263 
carnipennis,  790 
casta,  676 

Catocala,  964-70,  pp.  80,  81,  (2) 
Cecilia,  760 
Cepbonodis,  81 
Cerastis,  868,  p.  80 
cerotina,  868 
certata,  611 
Cerora,  199 

CbsBrocampa,  12,  17^  18,  24 
CbsBrodis,  629 
Chsdrotriche,  p.  27 
CharsBas,  716 
charoD,  829 
Cbasmina,  704,  706 
CbeloDomorpba,  182 
Chionomera,  61,  p.  27 
Chloephora,  64-6 
Chlorcbroma,  862 
cbromataria,  61 
cbrysidia,  p.  29 
chrysitina,  917 
Cbrysoritbrum,  971-2,  p.  81 
Cidaria,  687,  616-24,  628,  680, 
682-8,  pp.  28,  29,  80 
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Oiftma,  162 
OinagOD,  p.  26 
cinarescens,  749 
cineraria,  p.  28 
cinerea.  205,  826,  p.  29 
cingalatam,  p.  26 
clara,  p.  27 
olaripennis,  p.  28 
Clarissa,  482 
clathrata,  477 
Cleogene,  p.  29 
Gleora,  854 
clerica,  p.  29 
Clisiocampa,  182 
Clostera,  210-11,  214-6 
Cocytodes,  980 
CoUita  120-1,  p.  26 
CoUiz,  pp.  28,  29 
ComibaBna,  870,  p.  29 
comis,  570 
commixta,  p.  80 
commoda,  928 
complacensy  4 
comptaria,  447 
conciliata,  727-8 
conferenda,  826 
confosa,  428 
confdciaria,  858 
conncxa,  p.  81 
consangoinea,  600 
consangois,  670-71,  845 
censors,  805,  985 
consparcata,  505 
constricta,  88 
consaeta,  581 
contaminata,  88,  985 


contracta,  854 

oonvergenata,  628 

corcnlina,  887 

cordiaria,  155 

Goremia,  521,  580,  686,  588-95, 

pp.  28,  29 
corticalis,  26 
oorvina,  981 

Corycia,  488,  448-5,  p.  28 
corylata,  616 
Gosmia,  810-20 
Gossus,  51 
costalis,  849 
crameri,  252 
crenolata,  876 
crepasoolaris,  978 
cretacea,  817,  882,  p.  29 
orispina,  988 
cristata,  217 
crocopterata,  259 
cucabali,  821 
Gacollia,  858 
colta,  872 
Gymaiophora,  649-56,  p.  81 

Dandaca,  657 
Dasycampa,  798-9,  802 
Dasychira,  180-1  p.  27 
Datanoides,  287-9 
davidis,  p.  26 
debiHs,  470 
decorata,  765 
de€nita,  p.  29 
Deilephila,  14 
delectans,  258 
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deparoa,  774 
depravata,  716 
derasa,  647 
derasoides,  647 
Deroca,  159 
Descoreba,  545,  289 
descripta,  775 
Destolmia,  p.  27 
Deva,  908 

Diacrisia,  180,  p.  27 
Dianthesia,  821-2,  824 
Dicranara,  198-9 
dictynnay  629 
diffiota,  870 
digna,  677 
dilatata,  777 
Diladia,  11 
dimidaria,  590 
Dininmia,  948 
Dionychopias,  188. 
dipsacea,  866 
Dipterygia,  714-5 
Dipthera,  684 
dira,  510 
dispar,  170 
displieens,  887 
dissimilis,  968 
distinota,  810 
divergens,  686,  796 
dives,  126 
dolobraria,  268 
dolosa,  295,  p.  27 
Drepana,  242,  249,  p.  27 
Drymonia,  p.  27 
dala,  956 
dolcinea,  198,  974 


dalcis,  984 
Dyrzela,  p.  80 

Earias,  61,  62,  68,  p.  27 

editha,  87 

effloresoens,  768 

Eilicrinia,  155 

Eleysma,  82 

elegans,  507,  952 

eliela,  599 

ella,  791,  960 

EUopia,  269-70 

Elphos  804,  806 

Emmelesia,  519-20,  522-8 

Eodropia,  271,  278,  468-9,  p.  28 

Ennomos,  290 

enormis,  941 

Enihemonia,  185 

Entrapela,  291 

Ephyra  427-9 

Epilecta,  765 

Epione,  266-7,  478-4,  482,  p.  28 

Erasiria,  869,  875,  885-95,  p.  80 

Ercheia,  p.  80 

erebiua,  925 

Erebomorpha,  805 

erebrina,  p.  27 

Ereoxa,  800 

Erosia,  481,  549-56,  pp.  28,  29 

esmeralda,  p.  26 

esther,  959,  p.  29 

Eubolia,  631 

Euchera,  455,  626-7 

Euclidia,  985 

Eugoa,  100 

Eameta,  252,  254 
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Eapethesia,  524-6, 628-9  681^44, 

546-8,  p.  28 
Eapisteria,  886  ' 
Eaplexia,  888 
Euprepia,  186-7 
Eapsilia,  800-1 
Enrois,  669,  p.  81 
Earymede,  268,  498 
Easemia,  182 
Entrieha,  p.  27 
evanescens,  272,  pp.  28,  29 
evanida,  785 
evelina,  798 
exeavata,  945 
ezcellenB,  189,  822 
excisa,  529 
exorescens,  55 
excalta,  607 
exsecnta,  688 
oxigna,  820,  p.  80 
exoleta,  852 
extansa,  679 
extranea,  694 
exasta,  768,  p.  26 

faBdata,  418 
falcigera,  204 
fasciata,  98,  289,  p.  81 
fastidiens,  695 
felina,  198 
fenestratas,  p.  28 
fentoni,  pp.  27,  (8)  29,  80 
Fenionia,  p.  27 
fervoDS,  pp.  28,  80 
festac8D,  915 
<>^Fidoiiia,472 


fixeni,  625 
flavescens,  57,  207 
flaviceps,  p.  29 
flaviata,  596 
formosa,  269,  851 
fornax,  802 
fortis,  708 
fortissima,  p.  SO 
fortanei,  79 
fractifera,  920 
fratema,  500,  858 
frigida,  580 
faeosa,  517,  p.  80 
fagax,  198 
fugida,  590 
fuliginosa,  988 
folvida,  521,  p.  29 
fumida,  178 
fnmosa,  98,  852,  988 
funeralis,  71,88,  184 
fasca,  517 
faseescens,  208 
fascipennis,  289 
fascola,  888 
fascam,  p.  81 

galii,  14 

gamma,  904 

Gampola,  p.  27 

Gandaritis,  625 

GarsBus,  p.  28 

Gelastocera,  p.  26 

Geometra,  859-61 

Gerbatha,  682,  747,  885,  p.  80 

geyeri,  881 

gigantea,  95,  {k  26 
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giraffata,  495 

gloriosa,  1 

Olottuta,  722 

glyphica,  985 

gnoma,  195,  847 

Gonitifl,  920,  923 

Gonoclostera,  209 

Gonophora,  645,  647 

Gorgophis,  52 

Gortyna,  707,  797 

gothioa,  784 

gracUis,  78,  468,  787 

grandis,  p.  81 

grandinaria,  807 

granitalis,  p.  80,  (2) 

Graphiphora,  768-9, 778,  p,  81,  (2) 

grata,  266,  428,  p.  80 

grisea,  100,  827,  p.  81 

griseola,  120 

grossalariata,  505 

Gynopteryx,  p.  28 


Hadena,  887-42, 844-8,  pp.  80, 81 

hadassa,  597-8 

hadina,  p.  27 

hamata,  127 

hanna,  p.  28. 

hazina,  p.  27 

hebesata,  462 

hebescens,  876 

hecate,  575 

hector,  41 

hectas,  58 

Heliothis,  868-66,  p.  80 

hemana,  559,  566 

Hemaris,  29,  80 


Hemirophila,  809-10^ 
heparata,  886 
Hepialas  58,  55 
herculea,  669 
Hermonassa,  760 
Heterolocha,  470 
Hoporina,  804 
Hunnophila,  274-5 
Hapodonta,  p.  26 
hyas,  25 

Hybernia,  510,  512 
HyblaBa,  p.  80 
Hydrelia,  881 
hylas,  81 

HyloicQS,  18,  p.  26 
Hylophila,  65-6 
Hyperythra,  264-5 
Hypochroma,  851-2 
Hypopyra,  974-8 
Hyria,  881 
Hysomadias,  p.  27 

I. 
Icterodes,  499-500 
ignobilis,  850,  608,  p.  29 
Ulibris,  68-9 
illicifolia,  186 
illoba,  709 
illastraria,  286 
immanata,  622 
imparilis,  141 
impersoData,  898 
impexa,  889 
inamsBna,  598 

inconspicua,  928,  pp.  29,  80 
increta,  11,  667 
indicataria,  450 
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ioeqnalis,  147 
infemalis,  p.  26 
ingrata,  751 
Inguridea,  896 
innocens,  698 
inqainata,  581 
insignis,  p.  27,  (2) 
insolita,  p.  28 
insaeta,  806 
intensa,  151 
interiorata,  128 
interlineata,  979 
Inurois  508-9 
invalida,  421 
invisa,  p.  28 
lodis,  482,  p.  28 
ione,  144 
irene,  p.  27 
irrorata,  461 

J. 
jagaaria,  499 
jakima,  410 
Japana,  182 
japonica,  17,  170, 191,  194,  249, 

976-8,  p.  29 
jameza,  p.  28 
Jessica,  p.  81 
Jodis,  488,  p.  28 
jonasi,  154,  192,  962 
joHa,  580 
jonctilineata,  501 
L. 
Laeera,  944 
lactea,  409 
lachr3rmo8a,  p.  28 
laeiima,  189 


LsBlia,  156,  158 

ladtitia,  978 

Isdvis,  118,  p.  80 

Lagoptera,  952 

Lagyra,  204 

Lamprosticta,  p.  80 

langaidata,  502 

lanigera,  199 

lapidea,  p.  28 

lara,  957 

Lasoiocampa,  186-7 

lata,  p.  82 

latiferaria  804 

latipennis,  209 

lauta,  990 

leda,  474 

ledereri,  624 

lefaaria,  800 

Leocyma,  p.  80 

lepida,  778 

Lepiina,  p.  80 

Leaeania,  685, 687, 690-1, 698-7, 

699,  p.  81,  (2) 
leneescens,  p.  27 
leucocuspis,  666 
Leucoma,  157,  160,  161 
leaconotum,  p.  27 
leacophaBa,  828 
leueophearia,  510 
leacoptera,  678 
lencothorax,  148 
Hbatrix,  921 
lignosa,  984 
lilacina,  942 
Limacodes,  56 
limbata,  848,  p.  80 
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lineosa,  748 

LipariSy  169 

Lithophane,  857 

Lithosia,  99, 110-8,  128, 125-6 

livida,  p.  28 

lizetta,  792 

Lobophora,  527, 580, 557, 559-67, 

569,  p.  29 
locaples,  162 
loevis,  p.  27 
Lomaspiiis,  498 
Lophopteryx,  228-9 
Lophora,  25 
loreyi,  695 

Lozogramma,  478-9,  512 
labentia,  767 
laeasi,  24 
lacens,  p.  80 
lucia,  p.  81 
lacieolens,  618 
lacilla,  p.  81 
lacinda,  547 
Incipara,  888 
lanifera,  p.  28 
lanulata,  180 
Lycsena,  56 
Lyoaages,  409 
lycormas,  56 
Lygranoa,  515-7 
Lymantria,  170-4,  178 

m:. 

Macaria,  457-62,  464-7 
macnlata,  484 
maculicaudaria,  260 
Macrochthomia,  p.  28 
macroglossa,  26,  27,  28 
VOL.  xin. — 6 


macromera,  p.  27 

maetans,  278 

mactata,  628 

m»ota,  828 

maesta,  p.  29 

magna,  p.  29 

maligna,  462 

Mamestra,  717-8,  740 

Mania,  987 

maresii,  p.  89 

marginata,  498,  868 

marina,  880 

martha,  975 

mascescens,  404 

medusa,  9 

Melansama,  109 

melanargia,  687 

melancholica,  p.  28 

Melanippe,  575,  578-9,  581-3 

MelanHiia,  576-7,  p.  29 

menthrastri,  149 

mendica,  680 

Mesogona,  777,  796,  854,  p.  80 

metabracta,  p.  80 

Metabraxas,  p.  29 

metaligera,  p.  80 

Melanarga,  687 

metanaga,  p.  26 

Miana,  788-89,  744-6 

Micronia,  441 

mikadina,  p.  81 

Miltochrista,  101-8,  p.  27 

Mimeusemia,  188 

mindataria,  489 

minna,  617,  p.  29 

minnscola,  254 
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minata,  96,  p.  29 
mirabilis,  649 
miranda,  506 
mirandas,  p.  28 
mirifica,  961 
MiseHa,  826 
misera,  527 
modesta,  294,  980 
moUieula,  p.  26 
monarcha,  172 
Monema,  57 
mongoliana,  28 
mori,  208 
Mormo,  p.  81 
morosa,  pp.  27,  28 
moza,  552 

mnltipnnctaria,  p.  28 
manda,  789 
mondataria,  489 
Murophysa,  884 
mascerda,  122 
muscigera,  564,  p.  29 
muscivirens,  p.  81 
mascosa,  276,  728,  p.  81 
Myrteta,  262,  p.  29 
Mythymna,  686, 774, 688-9,  692,' 
pp.  80,  81 

]V. 
Nadagera,  p.  29 
nadaja,  918 
Nsenia,  728,  985,  p.  81 
Naranga,  880 
Narosa,  872 
nanseans,  694 
Naxa,  454 
nebolosa,  181 


Nematocampa,  476 
Nemeophila,  p.  27 
nervosa,  p.  80 
nessas,  12 
neastria,  182 
nexifasciata,  p.  29 
nigrisparsa,  281 
nigronotaria,  460 
nikkonis,  p.  29 
niphona,  81 

niphoniea,  52,  264,  681 
niphonis,  p.  27 
niphonissa,  287-8 
niponaria,  487 
nitens,  p.  81 
niiida,  886 
nivalis,  p.  80 
nivea,  954 
niveus,  188 
nivosa,  119,  458^ 
noctis,  p.  27 
noctivolans,  p.  28 
Noctua,  766.  778-7,  779-82 
noctaina,  951 
Nola,  86-95 
noloides,  869 
Nonagria,  698,  700-8 
Northia,  74-7 
notata,  458 

Notodonia,  218-27,  280-5 
nabila,  p.  81 
Numenes,  128 
Nnmeria,  475,  p.  29 
nnpta,  965,  p.  28 
Nyctipao,  978 
nympha,  877 
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Nyssia,  299 
Nyssiodes,  800 

O. 

oberthueri,  p.  28 

obliquaria,  510 

oblongata,  618 

obscora,  862,  p.  28 

Ocbria,  708 

Ochropleura,  772,  776,  p.  80 

octogesima,  654 

odiosa,  786,  p.  81 

Odonestis,  184-5, 188 

(Eona,  188-9 

oldenlandii,  18 

ompbale,  p.  80 

Opbideres,  958 

Opbiasia,  981.  988-4 

Opigona,  p.  80 

opis,  498 

Oporabia,  518-4,  p.  29 

Opthalmodes,  817-9 

OraBsia,  000 

Oreta,  246-8,  251,  p.  26 

Orgyia,  168-7,  p.  27 

oriealcea,  911 

orien  talis,  10 

orioD,  684 

ornatissima,  914 

Oroesia,  948 

Orthocabera,  440,  442 

Orthogona,  988,  989 

Orthosia,  749,  792 

Osioerda,  p.  29 

ossea,  p.  28 

ozycanthsd,  826 

Ozola,  488 


Pachyligia,  298-5 
pacifica,  p.  81 
palloolias,  244 
paUescens,  784 
pallida,  47 
palpalis,  798 
palpina,  222 
Panagra,  485. 
Pandesma,  p.  80 
Panolis,  788 
papilionaria,  861 
paradisea,  876 
Parasa,  58 
Parasemia,  p.  29 
panpera,  848,  pp.  28,  29 
pavescens,  118 
pecnliaris,  p.  81 
Pelosia,  122 
Penicillaria,  849 
Perenia  495 
Pergesa,  28 
PericaUia,  277 
Peridea,  205,  p.  26 
Perigea,  p.  80 
PerinsBnia,  984 
permagna,  p.  27 
persimilis,  188,  201 
petasitis,  000 
petraria  485 
petrosa,  888 
Phalera,  206-7 
Pharetra,  678,  681 
pbasma,  159,  882 
Phassns,  54 
Phibalapteryx,  604-7 
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PhigaHa,  296 

Pblogopbora,  p.  81 

phaBOsoma,  187 

PhragmatsBcia,  49 

Pbrizolopia,  59,  60 

Phyllophila,  882 

picata,  p.  29 

picepennis,  8 

picta,  988 

Pidoras,  84-5 

piniperda,  788 

placida,  692,  688-9,  pp.  28,  29 

plagiata,  685,  p.  27 

plagifera,  549 

planns,  8 

Plataplecta,  675,  p.  80 

Plateumeta,  258 

Platychasma,  p.  27 

Platypteryx,  241,  248 

pleota,  780 

plnmbata,  772,  p.  80 

plombea,  658,  p.  80 

Plnsia,  899-919,  pp.  80,81,  (2) 

Plusidea,  p.  81 

Poecilooampa,  28 

poniiata,  441 

Portbesia,  150 

Portbetria,  170,  p.  27 

prsecox,  764 

prasinana,  65 

prasinas,  875 

procellosa,  944 

Procris,  70-1,  p.  26 

proerapta,  p.  28 

propinqna,  p.  29 

proterva,  641 


ProtoparesB,  10 

protrnsa,  p.  28 

proinosa,  855 

pronaria,  282 

pryeri,  196,  229,  851,  459,  686, 

648,  p.  26,  (2)  29,  J[2) 
Pryeria,  80 
pseudodyops,  747 
Pseadostigma,  p.  29 
psi,  668 
Psycbe,  255-7 
PsycbogoeB,  689-40 
Psycbostropbia,  687 
Pterodecta,  1 
padecaria,  488 
pulcbra,  107,  p.  81 
polcbripes  246 
pnlveraria,  475 
ponctariam,  146 
puDctigera,  884 
parissima,  918 
pnras,  p.  28 
putris,  710 
PygfiBra,  208 
P3rrinoides,  p.  81 
P3rropia,  910 
Pytbaoria,  115 

quadra,  126 
quadravittata,  880 
quercana,  64 
qaercifolia,  187 


Bacbopbila,  877 
radians,  80 
Badinacra,  748,  798 
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npha,  p.  28 
regale,  40 
regalia,  p.  81 
Bemigia,  986 
remota,  85 
EUitphia,  p.  81 
Bbodia,  198 
RhyparioideB,  180-1 
ritnosB,  825 
riTolosa,  p.  29 
robaatnm,  297 
rosacea,  148 
rosaria,  101 
roseifera,  p.  27 
zoaeipeDnis,  i 
rnbigiaata,  577 
rabiginea,  802 
rnfesceDB,  626,  p.  81 
rafescentaria,  291-2 
lofipenniB,  p.  81 
romicifl,  676 
ruBBata,  621 
TDHHnla,  186 
rntalifronB,  900 
intifasciata,  979 
rntilans  908 

eacra,  489 
eaga,  28,  857 
salebrosa,  p.  81 
aalicie,  169 
aancta,  p.  29 
eangaica,  25 
acftbioBa,  242 
Soedopla,  p.  81 


Bahidaoina,  p.  29 

SchiBtomitra,  88, 184 

Sciapteron,  89,  40 

Bcitnla,  660 

Scoliopteryx,  921 

scolopacina,  738 

BcotoBia  603,  608-14,  p.  29 

segetum,  768 

segi'egata,  188,  788 

Seleuia,  272,  234-6 

Seleois,  990 

Selidosema,  480-1 

Semiopbora,  784 

Benex,  812,  657,  p.  SO 

seoiliB,  810 

sera,  933 

Berena,  908,  910 

Beriatopnnctata,  148 

Bericata,  612 

sericea,  59,  440,  804,  pp.  27, 


Setiua,  124 
Seudyra,  960-1 
sb<£fiei'i,  484 
sieboldi,  29 
aigmata,  206 
Bigoata,  901-2 
Bignifera,  870 
signigera,  641 
ailaceata,  620 
Bimplez.  289,  645 
Bimplicior,  181,  pp.  29,  81 
BiueDBiB  64,  68,  69,  124 
Bingnlaris,  692,  689,  81 
siuica,  80 
sinicurift,  462 


flinicaU,  881 
Siiina,  p.  87 
SmeriiithnB,  2,  6,  6 
Bnowi,  670 
BodaUs,  719,  947 
Somatina,  p.  29 
sopbia,  p.  28 
sordida,  480,  722,  p.  29 
Bpslotia,  pp.  80,  81 
epeotabilis,  188 
Bpercins,  p.  26 
Sphesia,  82,  88,  84,  85 
Spilarotia,  141, 148-7,  p. ! 
SpilOBOma,  142, 148-9 
Bpiiama,  979,  p.  81 
■plendenB,  427 
Bpleodida,  908 
Bponsaria,  862 
eqnamosa,  168 
Stanropos,  201 
Bteata,  748 
flteganoideB,  448 
BteUata,  748,  p,  82 
staUataram,  26 
Btenotacbelys,  p.  29 
Stilpnoiia,  169 
Btiaminea,  476,  p.  28 
Strenia,  477 
BtrenioideB,  482 
Btriata,  108 
Btrigifera,  800 
BtiigUaU,  420 


Btolta,  266 
Btopendii,  776 
Btapom,  981 


B^gia,  890-1 

Btyx,  550-1,  890-1 

SDbdolanB,  p.  80 

BubfaBciata,  p.  80 

BnbflavB,  950 

snblDiiarit,  849 

Bubparparea,  p.  27 

anbspereata,  275 

Babvaria,  180 

Bubviridis,  C7S 

subvitrea,  16? 

Bnffosa,  752 

8ulpLaralia;_867 

enlphnraa,  278 

BDperatiB,  188,  801,  862 

snpeiba,  451 

sapergresBQ,  682 

superior,  415,  425 
Boniia,  927 
Bylpha,  66-6 

Syuegia,  p.  29 
SyntomiB  78-9,  p.  27 
Sypna,  988 
flyriogaria,  277 
Systropha,  119 

X. 
tabida,  p.  81 
Taeparia,  p.  28 
Tamandra,  446-7 
taminata,  448 

Tsniocampa,  784-92,794-6,  p.  81 
Tanaorbitius,  858,  875 
tartarinoTiJ,  7 
temerata,  444 
tenias,  45,  74,  608 
Tepbroaia  822,  829,  888,  p.  28 
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terranea,  488,  557 

testacea  182,  288 

Tethia,  808 

tetrica,  682 

textilis,  454 

Thalassoides,  864-7,  869,  871-2, 

878,  880,  p.  28 
Thalera,  868,  878-4,  876,  879,  p. 

28 
Thalpophila,  677 
Thanatarctia,  140,  p.  26 
thelebris,  78 
Thera,  p.  80 
Therapis,  p.  28 
Thiopsyohe,  686 
Thyatria,  644,  646,  648 
ihyellina,  p.  27 
ihymiaria,  874 
Thyris,  46 
Thysanochilus,  p.  28 
iiH»,  6 

Tinthia,  87,  88 
tokiensis,  p.  80 
tokionis,  p.  80 
iorrens,  105 
Toxocampa,  940-42 
Trabala,  217 
transfixa,  906 
translacida,  82 
trapezina,  820 
Tricena,  p.  27 
tripatita,  980 
Triphsena,  764 
TriphrdDopsis,  768,  p.  81 
TriptogOD,  4,  8,  p.  26 
tripnnotata,  801 


trista,  69 
tristis,  715 
Tropasa,  195 
Trypana,  764 
turca,  687 
turpis,  701,  p.  26 
tychoona,  188 
typinota,  p.  81 
tyrannus,  958 

XJ. 

umbrifera,  584 
nmbrosa,  pp.  27,  80 
nmbrosaria,  620 
undoligera,  p.  81 
onistripes,  449 
Urapteryx,  258-61 
nsitata,  46,  860 
nstolata,  856,  p.  82 

vaga,  p.  29 
yagata,  419 
valida,  859 
vapulata,  478 
vasbti,  p.  28 
vellata,  864 
venata,  109,  868 
veneris,  261 
Yenusia,  882-1 
venastola,  869 
vialis,  878 
virens,  pp.  80,  81 
virescens,  p.  28 
Virgo,  907,  p.  27,  28 
Vithora,  497 
volcanica,  958 
volitanSy  566 
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vnleanea,  940  TT. 

valnerata,  789  Tamamai,  190 

"W".  yokohamse,  679,  p.  29 

w.  album,  89  Ypsilon,  885 

whitelyi,  603  Ypsipetes,  674 


Xandrames,  p.  29  zaohera,  467 

Xanthia,  806-7  zalmnnna,  965 

xarippe,  p.  81  Zeuzera,  60,  p.  27 

Xlomyges,  843  zonata,  p.  27 

Xlyliua,  649,  855,  856  zosima,  916 
Xylophasia,  719-22,  724-6,  850,    Zyg©na,  81 
p.  80 

I  have  finished  a  roiigh  catalogue  of  the  Pyi-alidina,  but  owing  to 
the  very  large  number  of  unavoidably  unidentified  species,  I  have 
considerable  hesitation  in  publishing  it.  As,  however,  it  will  form  the 
basis  of  future  work  on  this  iuteresting  group,  which  contains  some  of 
the  most  insidious  insect  enemies  of  the  farmer,  I  hope  it  will  be 
useful  as  a  first  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  something  like  order.  I  have 
nearly  400  species,  most  of  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yokohama.  The  whole  of  the  British  Islands  have  only  produced  under 
200  species,  and  this  after  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
anxiously  searched  by  a  host  of,  ardent  entomologists  during  the  past 
60  years.  The  prospect  of  the  number  of  species  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  in  Japan,  when  it  is  thoroughly  worked,  is  alarming  to  contemplate. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  made  the  family  HerminiidtB  *  a  refuge 
for  the  destitute,'  as  I  have  placed  in  it  many  puzzliug  species.  I 
hardly  think  the  family  Erfnasia  can  claim  any  relationship  with  the  Her- 
miniida,  and  have  followed  Mr.  Butler  in  placing  them  in  this  family,  for 
want  of  a  better  suggestion  on  my  own  part. 

I  have  whole  groups  without  a  single  identification,  and  fear  it  will 
tax  Mr.  Butler's  energies  to  name  them,  notwithstanding  that  gentleman's 
well  know  capacity  for  hard  work  and  predilection  for  *  new  species,' 
and  fear  we  shall  be  well  on  into  the  twentieth  centuiy  before  the  task 
is  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
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I  have  appended  few  notes  on  the  species,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  restrict  the  number  of  species  enumerated  as 
much  as  possible;  when  in  doubt  I  have  generally  not  allotted  a 
separate  number.  I  believe  that  future  investigation  will  prove  that  I 
have  been  rather  too  strict  in  this  respect ;  but  as  I  find  that  the  majority 
of  species  are  many  brooded  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  are  therefore 
very  subject  to  vary  as  *  temperature  forms.' 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  a  strange  peculiarity  in  the  Japanese 
PyraUdine,  and  that  is,  while  some  families  positively  swarm,  others  again 
are  very  scarce — as  the  Evdoria  and  Phyciddc.  Of  the  first  I  have  always 
taken  every  specimen  I  could  possibly  obtain,  and  although  I  have 
amassed  88  species  of  the  former  and  86  of  the  latter,  I  have  only 
about  100  specimens  of  the  two  groups  in  all.  When  we  know  more 
about  their  life  history,  this  peculiarity  will  no  doubt  be  more  easily 
understood. 

This  fact  (the  paucity  of  specimens)  will  explain  the  large  number 
of  unidentified  species  in  these  groups,  as  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
send  duplicates  for  identification. 

To  save  subsequent  reference,  I  have  included  the  unidentified  species 
with  the  others ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  being  mthout  numbers. 


THERMESirD-2E. 

990.  Ptrinioidbs  aubsa,  But.,  E.  S.  1881,  P.  2,  p.  200. 

Psrralidlna. 

PLATYDIIDAE. 

991.  Plusiodomta  casta,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  64,  PI.  88,  f.  1. 
Yokohama. 

HYPENID^. 

992.  Hypena. 
Nikkd. 

998.  Hypena  stygiana,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  55,  PL  88,  f.  6. 
Yokohama. 
VOL.  xni.— 7 
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994.  Htpena. 
Nikkd. 

995.  Hypena. 
Nikkd. 

996.  Hypena. 

997.  Hypena  zilla,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  60,  P.  66,  f.  1. 
Oboyama. 

998.  Hypena. 
Yezo. 

999.  Hypena. 
Nikkd. 

1000.  Hypena. 
Ohoyama. 

1001.  DiGHBOMU  GLABIPENNIS,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  5,  PL'  88,  f.  2. 

Yokohama. 

1002.  DicHROMiA  AMIGA,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  55,  PI.  88,  f.  8. 
Yokohama. 

1008.  DiGHBOMiA  ELLA,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  55,  PL  88,  f.  5. 
Yokohama :  Mr.  Butler  separates  this  from  Diohromia. 

1004.  Hypena. 
Yokohama,  Yezo. 

1005.  Hypena. 
Asamayama. 

1006.  Hypena. 

1007.  Hypena. 
Yokohama. 

1008.  Hypena  tigens.  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  55,  PL  88,  f.  4. 
Yokohama. 

1009.  Hypena  ionna,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  59,  PL  55,  f.  12. 
Yokohama. 

1010.  Hypena  tatobhina,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  60,  PL  55,  f.  18. 
Yokohama. 
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Oil.  HTPENii  sENKALis,  Brem. 
Yokohama. 

012.  Hypena. 
Yokohama. 

018.  Htpena  tbifunotalis,  Brem* 
Yokohama. 

014.  Htpena  belimda,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  61,  PI.  66,  f.  8. 
Yokohama. 

016.  Htpena. 
Yokohama. 

016.  Htpena  indioatalis.  Walk. 
Nikkd. 

017. 

Yokohama. 

018.  Htpena. 
Yokohama. 

019.  Htpena. 

Nikkd. 

020.  Htpena. 
Yezo. 

021.  Gabala  abgentata,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  56,  PL  80,  f.  8. 
Yokohama. 

022.  Gabala. 
Yokohama. 

028.  HoBMisA  PLusioiDES,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  61,  P.  56,  f.  5. 

Yokohama. 

028.  HoBMisA  oBAMBOiDES,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  62,  PI.  56,  f.  5. 
Yokohama. 

024.  HoBMisA  oALAioNA,  Bat.,  A.  M.  1879,  Deo.,  p.  446. 
Yokohama. 

025.  HoBMisA  MOBOSA,  But.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  446. 
Yokohama. 
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1026.  Htpena  squalida,  Bat. 

stygiana  ? 

Htpbna  golumbabis,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  55,  PI.  88,  f.  7. 

Hypena  bivuligeba,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  679. 

GisiBA  HEBOULES,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  679. 

HEBMINIID^. 

1080.  Edessena  HAMADA,  Walk. 
Ohoyama. 

1081.  Edessbma. 
Yokohama. 

1082*  Entohogbamha  ussubiensis,  Brem. 
Yokohoma. 

1088.  PSDIADA  CINEBABEA,  Bat. 

Yokohama. 

1084.  Egnasu. 
NikkO. 

1086. 

Ohoyama. 

1086.  Egnasu  tbimantasalis,  Walk. 
Yokohama. 

1087.  Egnasia. 
Nikkd. 

1088.  Egnasia. 
Nikk6. 

1089.  Egnasia. 
Yokohama. 

1040.  Egnasu  ebbbina,  Bat.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  450. 
Yokohama. 

1041.  Egnasu. 
Yezo. 
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1042.  Egnasu  pobphybea,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  66,  PI.  67,  f.  7. 

Yokohama. 

1048.  Mabmobhina  amphidegta.  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  68,  PI.  57,  f.  11. 
Ohoyama,  Nikkd. 

1044.  EoNASiA  POLTBAFTA,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  66,  PI.  57,  f.  7. 
Yokohama. 

1046.  EoNASiA  PULOHEBBIMA,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  67,  PI.  57,  f.  8. 
Yokohama. 

1046.  EONASIA. 

Nikkd. 

1047.  EoNASu  8IMPLBX,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  66,  PI.  5,  f.  5. 
Ohoyama. 

1048.  EoNASiA  PusiLLA,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  67,  PI.  57,  f.  9. 
Yokohama. 

1049.  EoNASiA  ABGiLLACEA,  Bat.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  450. 
Yokohama. 

1050.  Egnasia  opalina,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  451. 
Yokohama. 

1051.  GisiBA  signta.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  61,  PI.  56,  f.  4. 

Yokohama.    Mr.  Butler  places  this  among  the  Hypenidoe  ;  the  male 
has  largely  developed  palpi,  curving  over  the  thorax  reaching  the  hody^ 

1058.  Hebminia  dolosa.  But.,  A.  M.  1879,  Dec,  p.  446. 
Yokohama. 

1054.  Hebminia  abenosa.  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  56,  PI.  88,  f.  8. 
Yokohama. 

1055.  Hebminia. 
Nikkd. 

1056.  Hebminu  innocens.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  68,  PI.  56,  f.  10. 
Yokohama. 

1057.  Hebminia  fumosa.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  62,  PI.  55,  f.  8. 
Yokohama. 
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058.  Herminia.  tbilznbalis,  Brem. 
Yokohama, 

059.  Hebuinia. 
Yokohama. 

060.  Hebbcdyu. 
Yokohama. 

061.  Hbbbonu. 
Yokohama. 

062.  HsBiiiMiA. 
Yokohama. 

068.  Hebminlu 
Y6kohama. 

064.  HEBiiiMiA.  HBLYA,  But.,  A.  M.  1879,  Dee.»  p.  447. 

Yokohama. 

065.  Hebminu. 
Yokohama. 

066.  Heeminia. 
Yokohama. 

067.  Hebminu  fbtebi,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  68,  PL  56,  f.  11. 

Yokohama. 

068.  Hebminu  obiselda,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  62,  PL  55,  f.  9. 

Yokohama. 

069.  Ambltgoes  cinebba,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  69,  Fl.  58,  f.  1. 
Yokohama. 

070.  Amblygoes  albinotata.  Bat.,  A.  M.  Doc.,  1879,  p.  449. 
Nikkd,  Ohoyama. 

071.  BoGANA  NiPHONA,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  56,  PL  88,  f.  9. 
Yokohama. 

072.  BocANA  TBisTis,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  65,  PL  57,  f.  2. 
Yokohama. 

078.   B00ANA« 

Yokohama. 
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1074.  BOOANA  ING06BUBNS,  Bat. 

Ohoyama. 

1075.  BOGANA. 

Nikkd. 

1076.  Tbotosema  soBDmuM,  Bat.,  A.  M.  Deo.  1879,  p,  449. 
Yokohama. 

a 

1077.  Bleptina  spacolis,  Walk. 
Yokohama. 

1078.  Bleptina  mobosa,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  64,  PL  56,  f.  15. 
Yokohama. 

1079.  Bleptina  petbina,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  64.  PI.  56,  f.  18. 
Ohoyama. 

1080.  Bleptina  lionea.  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  64,  PI.  56,  f.  14. 
Yokohama. 

1081.  Bleptina  onebata.  Bat.,  A.  M.  1879,  Dec,  p.  447. 
Yokohama. 

1082.  Locastba  iiABOABiTA,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  66,  PI.  57,  f.  4. 
Yokohama. 

1088.  LoGASTBA  iNnacA,  Bat.,  A.  M.,  Dec.  1879,  p.  448. 
Yokohama. 

1084.  LoGASTBA  AiaoA,  Bat.,  A.  M.,  Dee.,  1879,  p.  447. 
Yokohama. 

1085.  CiDABiPHEBA  GLADiATA,  Bot.,  A.  M.,  Doc.  1879,  p.  449. 
Ohoyama. 

1086.  CiDABIPflEBA. 

Nikkd. 

1087.  POAPHILA  7  MOLLIS,  Bat. 

Yokohama, 

1088.  MiGABDIA. 

Yokosaka. 

1089.  MiGABDIA  PULGHBA,  Bat. 

Yokohama. 
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1090.   MiGABDU  ABOENTATA,  But. 

Yokohama. 

1091.  Oafnodes  cubyipalpes,  Bat. 
Yokohama. 

1092.   CaPNODES  CBElfATA,  Bat. 

Yokohama. 

1098.  BlTmSIA  NOTIGEBA,  But. 

Ohoyama. 

1094.  Mabimatha  stbaminea,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  9,  P.  58,  f.  2. 
MicrtEsichus  aureus^  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  41,  P.  51,  f.  4. 

Yokohama. 

BiYULA  subrosea.  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  p.  4,  p.  880. 
LOGASTBA  ELEGAMS,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  581. 
Sabaga  oastinotata,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  p.  4,  p.  581. 
Sabaga  subviolacea.  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  581. 
Oltbama  japonioa.  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  588. 
Mebanda  inconspicua.  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  588. 
Mabmabimia  obsoubata,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  68,  PI.  57,  f.  11. 

trimentasalis  Wal? 
Hebminia  fentoni,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  68,  PL  56,  f.  12. 
Hebminia  sicca.  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  62,  P,  56,  f.  7. 
Bleptina  £OB0ta,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  65,  PI.  57,  f.  1. 
Mesoplectba  lilacina.  Bat.,  B.  M.  8.  p.  65,  PI.  57,  f.  8. 
EoNAsiA  YASAYA,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  582. 
Egnasu  fallax,  Bat.»  A.  M.  Deo.  1879,  p.  450. 

PYRALIDiE. 

1095.  Aglossa. 
Yezo. 

1096.  Aglossa. 
Yokohama. 

1097.  Glossina  aghatina,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  56,  PI.  88,  f.  10. 
Yokohama. 
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1098.  Aglossa. 
Yokohama. 

1099.  Aglossa. 
Yokohama. 

1100.  Aglossa  migabilis. 
Yokohama. 

1101.  Aglossa. 
Nikko. 

1102.  Aglossa. 
Yokohama. 

1108.  Pyralis. 
Yokohama. 

1104.  Pyralis  fraterna,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  70,  PI.  58,  f.  4. 
Yokohama. 

1105.  Pyralis. 
Yokohama. 

1106. 

Yokohama,  Yezo. 

1107.  Pyralis  regina,  But.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  P.  452. 
Yokohama. 

1108.  Pyralis  Yokohama,  But.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  452. 
Yokohama. 

1109.  Pyralis  valida,  But.,  A.  M.,  Doc.  1879,  p.  451. 
Yokohama. 

1110.  MicROscA  pallida,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  71,  PI.  58,  f.  7. 
Yokohama. 

1111.  MicRoscA  EXUSTA,  Bot.,  B.  M.  3,  p.  71,  PI.  58,  f.  8. 
Yokohama. 

1112.  DoTUTHA  icELUSALis,  Walk. 
Yokohama. 

1118.  DoTHTHA  ooNsoGiA,  But.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  452. 
Yokohama. 
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1114.  DOTHTHA. 

Yokohama. 

1115.  DOTHTHA. 

Yokohama. 

1116.  DOTHTHA. 

Yezo. 

Aglossa  achatina,  But.,  B.  M.  3,  p.  72,  PI.  68,  f.  6. 
Mr.  Butler  has  given  two  species  of  the  family  PyraUdcB  the  same 
specific  name. 

Deana  sericea,  But.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  461. 
Pyralis  elachia.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  70,  P.  68,  f.  8. 
MiCROSCA  ARDENS,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  71,  PI.  68,  f.  9. 
PyRALIS  NANNODES,  But.,  B.  M.  3,  p.  71,  PI.  68,  f.  5. 
Pyralis  vaUda^  But.  ?  \ 

1117.  RuoDARiA  PLACENs,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  72,  PI.  58,  f.  10. 
Yokohama. 

1118. 

Yokohama. 

ENNYCHIIDiE. 

1119.  DEsmA  sTELLARis,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  78,  P.  58,  f.  15. 
Yokohama. 

1120.  Ennychia  limbata.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  78,  P.  58,  f.  18. 
Yokohama. 

1121.  Ennychia  assimilis,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  78,  P,  58,  f.  12. 
Fujisau,  Nikko,  Yezo. 

1122.  Ennychia. 
Nambu,  Yezo. 

1128.  Pyrausta. 
Yokohama. 

1124.  Pyrausta. 
Yokohama. 
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1125.  Pybausta. 
Yokohama, 

1126.  Fteacsta. 
Yokohama. 

1127.  PVKAOaTA, 

Yokoliama. 

1128.  BRODAitu  AUAiA,  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  72,  P.  68,  f.  11. 
Yokohama. 

1129.  P?EAU8TA  ? 

Yokohama, 
Ennychia  astripera,  But.,  B.  M.  S,  p.  73,  P.  68,  f,  14. 

Ennychia  divebba,  Bat.,  £.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  G85. 
Pykausta  cHHYSiTia,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  i,  p.  684. 
Pkbaubta  UKiPUMCTiTA,  Bat.,  E,  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  684. 

AVENTIAD^. 

I  Lave  brod  most  of  the  species  in  this  group.  The  larva  have  six 
fore  aud  sis  anterior  lege ;  they  feed  oahchen,  coveriog  themselves  with 
minate  particles  of  the  same.  The  cocoou  is  built  of  lichen  nnd  is 
pendant,  mimicking  a  firngment  of  this  plant.  The  krva  and  cocoon  of 
the  different  species  are  indistinguishable  except  for  size. 

1180.  AVENTIA. 

Yokohama. 
1131.  Celeopsvchi:  nitenb,  Bnt.,  B.  M.  3,  p.  G8,  PI.  51,  f.  10. 
Yokohama. 

usa. 

Yokohama. 

1183.   Ml^STLETA  ABQILLACEA,  But.    , 

Yokohama. 

1184. 

Yokohama. 
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1185, 

Yokohama. 

1186.  Selenis  mBA,  Bat. 
Yokohama. 

ASOPHDiE. 

1187.  Samea  butybosa,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  78,  PI.  59,  f.  1. 
Yokohama. 

1188.  Samea  exigua,  Bat.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  458. 
Yokohama. 

1189.  Agboteba  nemobalis. 
Yokohama. 

1140.  Hymenia  ebebina.  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  67,  PI.  89,  f.  1. 
Yokohama. 

1141.  Hymenia  begubvalis,  Gn. 
Yokohama. 

Samea  gbacius.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  74,  PI.  59,  f.  4. 
Samea  usitata,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  74,  PI.  59,  f.  8. 
Samea  commixta.  But.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  458.  ^ 
Samea  magna.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  74,  PI.  59,  f.  2. 
Hymenia  tbicolob.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  75,  P.  59,  f.  6. 
AsopiA  miseba.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  74,  P.  59,  f,  5. 

STENIADiE. 

1142.   DiASEMIA  LITTEBALIS. 

Yokohama. 

1148.   DiASEMU. 

Yokohama. 

1144.  Apubima  lineata,  But. 
Yokohama. 

HYDROCAMPD)^. 

1145.  Hydbocampa. 
Yokohama, 
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1146.  Htdbogampa. 
Yokohama. 

1147.   iBDIODES  COMMIXTA,  But. 

Yokohama. 

1148.  Hydrocampa. 
Yokohama. 

1149.  Oligostigma  vittalis,  Brem. 
Yokohama. 

1160.  Oligobtigma  cobcuuna,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  75,  PI.  59,  f.  7. 
Yokohama. 

1151.  Hydrocampa. 
Yokohama. 

1152.  Hydrocampa. 
Yokohama. 

1158.  Hydrocampa. 
Yokohama. 

1154.  Hydrocampa. 
Yokohama. 

1155.  Hydrocampa  interruptalis,  W.  B.  Piyer. 
Yokohama. 

Hydrocampa  cretacea.  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  75,  P.  69,  f.  8. 
Paraponyx  turbata,  But.,  E.S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  58G. 
Cataclysta  MIDAS,  But.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  585. 

MARGAKODIDiE. 

1156.  Glyphodes. 
Nikko. 

1157.  Glyphodes  quadramaculalis,  Brem. 
Yokohama. 

1158.  Phakellura  indica. 
Yokohama. 
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1159.  Mabuca  aouatalis. 
Yokohama. 

1160.  Maboaronu  neomera,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  67,  PI.  89,  f.  5. 
Yokohama. 

1161.  Mabqaronia  usitata,  But. 
Yokohama. 

1162.  Mabqaronia. 
Yokohama. 

1168.  Gltphodes  stlpharis,  Bat.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  57,  PI.  89,  f.  2. 

Yokohama. 

1164.  Gltphodes. 
Yokohama. 

1165.  Glyphodes  pryeri.  Bat.  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  458. 
Yokohama. 

1166.  Glyphodes. 
Yokohama. 

Margaronia  insuitata.  Bat.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  454. 


SPILOMELIDiE. 

1167.  Zebronu  argyria.  Bat.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  76,  P.  69,  f.  9. 
Yokohama. 

1168.  Zebronu  salomealis. 
Yokohama. 

Pagyda  quadrilineata,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  586. 


BOTIDIDiE. 

1169.  Crocidophora  pantherata.  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  59,  P.  89,  f.  10. 
Yokohama. 

1170.  Ebulis  memnialis. 
Yokohama. 
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1171. 

Yokohama. 
1172. 

Yokoliama. 

1178.   BOTYS  LUPULINAUS, 

Yokohama. 
1174. 

Yokohama. 
1176. 

Yokohama. 

1176. 

Yokohama. 

1177.  Macyha  pRnHiFENKia,  Bnt.,  A.  M.  Dec.  1879,  p.  4S4. 
Yokohama. 

1178.  AsTUEA  BTBiATA,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  76,  P.  69,  f.  10. 
Yokohama. 

1179.  ASIUBA  PUNCTIFEB&LIS. 

Yokohama. 

1180.  EBDLE4  AnnoBiNA,  BqI.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  58,  P.,  89,  f.  6. 
Yokohama. 

1181. 

Yokohama. 
1182. 

Nikk6. 
1183. 

Nikko. 
1184. 

Nikko. 
1185. 

Ohoyamn. 
1186. 

Yezo. 
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1187. 

Ohoyama. 

1188. 

Yokohama. 

1189. 

Nikko. 

1190. 

Nikko. 

1191. 

Yokohama. 

1192. 
Yezo. 

1198. 

Yokohama. 

1194. 

Nikkd. 

1195. 

Nikkd. 

1196. 

Yezo,  Nikko, 

1197.  CmcoBOTYS  nycterina,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  77,  PI.  69,  f.  13. 
Yokohama. 

1198. 

Yezo,  Nikkd. 

1199. 

Nikko. 

1200.  BoTTD£s  ussuBiALis,  Brem. 
Ohoyama. 

1201. 

Nikko. 

1202. 

Yokohama. 
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1208.  BoTYS. 
Yezo. 

1204.  BoTYS. 
Nikkd- 

1205.  BoTYS  VERTICALIS. 

Yokohama. 

1206.  NOMIS  ALBOPEDALIS,  Mots. 

Yokohama. 

1207. 

Nikko. 

1208. 

Yokohama. 

1209. 

Nikko. 

1210. 

Ohoyama. 

1211.  BoTYs  AUREA,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  76,  P.  59,  f.  12. 

Nikko. 

1212.  BoTYs  iNORNATA,  But.,  B.  M.  3,  p.  76,  PL  59,  f.  11. 
Yokohama. 

1218. 

Yokohama. 

1214.  BoTYs  ARBITER,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  77,  PI,  59,  f.  18. 
This  is  a  variety  of  amphisalis. 

1215.   BoTYS  AMPHISALIS. 

Yokohama. 

1216. 

Yokohama. 

1217. 

Yezo. 

1218.  BoTYS  CHLOROPHANTA,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  58,  PI.  39,  f.  9. 
Yokohama. 
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1219. 

Yokohama. 

1220. 

Yokohama. 

1221. 

Yokohama. 

1222. 

Yokohama. 

1228. 

Nikko. 

1224. 

Yokohama. 

1225. 

Yokohama. 

1226. 

Yokohama. 

1227. 

Yokohama. 

1228.   BOTYS  ATOPAUS. 

Yokohama. 

1229. 

Yokohama. 

1280. 

Yokohama. 

1281. 

Yokohama. 

1282. 

Yokohama. 

1238. 

Yokohama. 

1284. 

Yokohama. 
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1236. 


)6.  Pis&narA  wknehaha,  W.  B.  Fryer, 
Yokohnma. 


Yokobama. 
1240. 

Yokohsmn. 
1241. 

NikkS. 
1242.  Cbaubus  ?  siNENBELLUs,  Walk. 

Yokohama.     I  believe  lliiR  to  be  BotiiUdit, 
1248. 

Yokohama. 
1244. 

Yokohama. 
1245. 

Yokohama. 
1246. 

Ohoyama. 
1247. 

Yokoliama, 
1248. 

Yokoliama. 
1249. 

Yozo. 
1250.  Scopurji. 

Yezo. 
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1251.  PioNEA  S0DALI8,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  69,  PI.  89,  f.  4. 
Yokohama. 

1252,  Sgopula  febbugalis. 
Tokohama. 

1258.  Stenoptebtx  hybbidalis. 
Yokohama. 

BoTYS  JESSICA,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  58,  PL  89,  f.  6. 
BoTYs  PBOTENSA,  But.,  B.  M.  2,  p.  58,  PI.  39,  f.  7. 
SCOPULA  TESTACEA,  But.,  B.  M.  8,  p.  77,  PI.  59,  f.  15. 
Anemosa  pbyebi,  Bat.,  E.  8.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  588. 
PSEUDEBULEA  FENTONI,  Bat.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  587. 
BoTYODES  iNsiGNis,  But.,  E.  S.  1881,  pt.  4,  p.  587. 
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THE  MAMUSHL 


By  W.  C.  de  Land  Eastlake. 


[Bead  Fehniai-y  11,  1885.'] 

The  snake  may  have  but  few  admirers :  a  feeling  of  aversion  is 
perfectly  natural  and,  under  some  circumstances,  even  commendable ; 
yet  great  honors  have  been  shown  the  snake.  Urceus,  the  sacred  cobra 
(haje)  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  form  under  which  all  the  goddesses 
were  represented,  and  was  also  used  on  the  royal  head-di'ess  as  a 
symbol  of  the  King  as  a  divine  personage,  and  as  the  principle  of 
immortality.  It  was  the  basilisk  of  the  Greeks,  and  worshiped  by  them, 
the  Greek  word  badlem  meaning  **King.**  It  was  also  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  ** looking  any  one  dead"  on  whom  it  fixed  its  eyes. 

In  Christian  art,  the  snake  figures  in  Paradise  as  the  tempter ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Moses,  that  great  law-giver  of  the  Jews,  it  was  the 
uplifted  brazen  serpent  that  gave  new  Hfe  to  those  who  raised  their  eyes 
to  the  symbol,  after  having  been  bitten  by  the  fiery  dragons  (Numb. 
xxi,  18).  And  it  was  the  divining  rod  of  the  same  biblical  hero  that 
turned  into  a  serpent  and  swallowed  all  the  lesser  snakes  of  the 
magicians  in  Phai'aoh's  court. 

This  symbol  is  sometimes  affixed  to  the  Cross,  and  is  generally 
placed  under  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  in  allusion  to  the  promise  made  to 
Eve  after  the  Fall. 

The  snake  is  the  emblem  of  wisdom  : — "  Be  ye  therefore  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves  *'  (Matt,  x,  IG). 

The  serpent,  too,  has  been  taken  as  the  symbol  of  Deity  ;  Plutarch 
says,  '*  because  it  feeds  upon  its  own  body ;  even  so  all  things  spring 
from  God,  and  will  be  resolved  into  deity  again."  As  the  symbol  of 
eternity,  it  is  represented  as  forming  a  circle  by  holding  its  tail  in  its 
mouth. 
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Tho  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  it  as  typical  of  guardian 
spirits,  and  the  figure  of  the  snake  was  frequently  depicted  on  their 
altars.  In  the  temple  of  Athena,  at  Athens,  a  serpent  was  kept  in  a  cage 
and  called  **  The  Guardian  Spirit  of  tho  Temple.'* 

'*  If  he  see  a  snake  unkilled,  he  fears  a  mischief,"  writes  Bishop 
Hall  of  the  superstitious  man;  and  as  long  ago  as  1652,  skirmishes 
between  land  and  water-snakes  were  supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  future 
calamities  among  men. 

Many  a  curious  myth  is  enveloped  in  this  emblem ;  many  a  theological 
problem  hidden  under  this  symbol ;  and  many  a  quotation  could  provo 
the  importance  of  the  graceful  creature  that  claims  our  attention.  All 
nature  from  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Ai'tist  is  worthy  of  our  study. 

Let  us  now  take  a  passing  glance  over  snakes  in  general. 

Order,  Ophidia. — The  principle  charactenstic  of  this  order  is  an 
exceedingly  elongated  body,  covered  with  scales,  and  either  destitute  of 
limbs  or  provided  with  very  rudimentary  ones.  Snakes  propel  themselves 
by  lateral  undulations,  with  the  aid  of  sharp-edged  abdominal  plates,  and 
loosely  articulated  ribs,  moving  with  the  vertebral  column.  Snakes  are 
not  able  to  move  over  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Many  persons  have 
an  idea  that  they  are  unpleasant  to  the  touch  and  somewhat  slimy  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  skin  being  dry,  and  smooth  as  glass.  This  skin 
is  shed  at  regular  intervals,  several  times  a  year,  and  comes  off  in  one 
piece,  including  the  part  over  the  eyes,  which,  being  without  lids,  may 
bo  easily  traced  in  the  cast-off  skin.  At  some  period  before  the 
epidermis  is  shed,  the  snake  retires  to  a  quiet,  and  if  possible  damp, 
place,  where  the  skin  soon  loses  its  usual  gloss  and  becomes  opaque, 
while  the  eyes  grow  blind,  as  the  new  skin  is  formed  beneath  the  used- 
up  epidermis.  When  ready,  the  reptile  selects  a  forked  branch,  or  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  and,  pressing  through,  emerges  from  the  old  covering, 
which  is  left  complete  and  turned  iuside  out  behiud.  The  shedding  of 
tho  skin  in  a  perfect  state  is  a  sign  of  good  health ;  but  when  removed 
in  shreds,  the  snake  is  suffering  from  some  malady.  Shortly  after  this 
metamorphosis  serpents  become  very  sensitive,  and  more  inclined  to 
bite,  when  disturbed,  than  at  other  times.  In  a  state  of  repose,  serpents 
generally  coil  themselves  up  with  their  heads  resting  upon  the  top  of 
the  coil.     They  are  enabled  to  raise  the  body  for  a  short  time  only  to 
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abont  half  its  longth,  without  any  support ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  the 
raised  part  falls  to  thd  ground.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  current 
storias  ahout  snakos  springing  at  men  and  beasts.  It  is  true  that  many 
snakes,  when  irritated,  remain  for  some  time  with  their  beads  erect  and 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  ready  to  strike,  but  not  more  that  one 
third  of  the  body  is  thus  elevated.  No  snake  can  spring  or  jnmp  «lear 
off  the  ground. 

It  may  be  thought  nnnecGEsary  to  tell  any  one  to  keep  two  feet  away 
from  a  juamiahi,  and  I  think  myself  that  most  persona  would  be  bettor 
satisfied  with  a  distance  of  several  yards  ;  but  with  the  largest  venom- 
ous Buako  the  distance  of  a  commou  walking  stick  would  ensure  safety. 
There  is  in  ludia  a  deadly  snake,  known  as  the  Echis  caiinata,  which  is 
seldom  over  a  foot  iu  length.  Should  man  or  beast  come  within  one 
foot  of  it,  death  is  certain  ;  but  two  feet  nwny,  and  there  is  no  danger, 
and  the  same  distance  of  two  feet  is  sufBciont  protection  from  the  largest 
mamitahi.  Most  bites  are  in  consec^nonce  of  persons  stepping  on  the 
snake. 

Some  serpents  lay  eggs ;  others  bring  forth  their  young  alive : 
these  are  called  viviparous.  Others  deposit  eggs  already  containing 
well-developed  young  :  these  are  called  ovo  viviparous,  and  the  mamushi 
belongs  to  this  class.  However,  the  egg  sometimes  breaks  within  the 
mother.  In  this  case  the  young  are  born  alive, — as  were  eight  little 
ones  in  my  borne  last  October.  Neither  harmless  nor  venomons  snakes 
will  offer  to  bite  unless  they  are  hurt  or  driven  into  a  comer  whence 
escape  is  difficult.  Most  are  timid ;  the  mamitthi  being  an  exception. 
Beyond  a  hissing  and  often  peculiar  drumming  noise,  snakes  emit  no 
sound.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  persons  in  their  proximity  have 
been  warned  off  by  this  hissing  sound,  peculiar  to  the  reptile  when 
molested. 

The  general  habits  of  snakes  are  much  alike  in  similar  climates. 
When  frost  occurs,  they  retire  under  the  ground,  or  select  sunny  hill- 
sides abounding  in  stones,  through  whieli  the  rays  of  the  sun  con  easily 
penetrate.  During  this  season  it  is  easy  to  catch  them,  as  they  are  iu 
a  partially  dormant  state.  The  collecting- bag,  in  Australia,  often  forms 
a  part  of  the  outfit  of  buuters ;  and  cortaiuly  there  is  considerable 
excitement  in  lifting  a  rock  or  stono  and  finding  beneath  it  handsomely 
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colored  snakes,  lizards  or  frogs,  which,  prevented  hy  the  cold  from 
making  a  rapid  escape,  can  be  captured  with  ease.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
thoasauds  of  snakes  are  obtained  for  museums  and  other  institutions. 

Venomous  snakes  bite  and  then  let  go,  while  most  harmless  snakes 
retain  their  hold.  The  wound  made  by  a  venomous  snake  would  look 
thus  ,  , ,  and  that  inflicted  by  a  harmless  one,  thus :  ;  •  ,  The  bite 
of  a  harmless  snake  is  severer  than  that  of  a  poisonous  one.  Thus,  it 
is  difficult  to  disengage  one's  finger  from  between  the  jaws  of  an  awo- 
daisho  ( Elaphis  vmjatajy  one  of  the  commonest  snakes  in  Japan.  If 
main  force  be  used,  the  flesh  will  bo  torn  badly,  as  its  teeth  are  turned 
backwards  ;  in  fact,  the  teeth  of  all  snakes  are  hook-like,  curved  back- 
wards, very  sharp  and  designed  for  retaining,  not  crushing  or  masticat- 
ing, the  prey.  With  few  exceptions  the  pakvte  is  furnished  with  teeth 
also.  Snakes  feed  mostly  on  living  animals — a  few  on  eggs — but  they 
can  exist  for  months  without  food  or  water.  The  tongue  of  the  snake 
is  long  and  forked,  and  serves  as  a  feeler  with  which  to  examine  objects. 
Many  persons  believing  that  wounds  are  inflicted  by  it,  mistake  it  for  a 
sting,  and  whenever  they  see  a  snake  thrust  it  out,  immediately  regard 
the  reptile  as  poisonous. 

I  have  here  the  mamxishi^ — TngonocepUaliis  Blomhoffii,  Family 
Viperiiuie,  Sub-Family,  Crotalidae,  It  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
venomous  snake.  The  total  length  of  the  mamushi  ranges  from  a  little 
over  one,  to  two  feet.  The  largest  specimen  in  my  possession  is  1  ft. 
Hi  inches. 

Scales  in  21  rows. 

Abdominal  plates  148,  or  more. 

One  anal  plate. 

Sub-caudals  in  two  rows,  48,  or  more. 

Head,  one  inch  long. 

Tail,  8i  inches. 

1  Called  ira?2/s  Blomlioffi  hy  SchlcQelf  in  the  Fauna  Japonica;  mentioned  by 
Giinther,  in  his  ••  Reptiles  of  India,"  p.  393 ;  mentioned  also  by  Swinhoe,  in  the 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1870,  p.  412;  called  Trigonoceplmlxis  Blomhojii  (Strauch)  in 
Prschevalski's  **  Mongolia,"  II.,  p.  52  ;  mentioned  under  this  name  by  P^re  David 
in  Journal  N.  C.  Br.  R.  A.  Soc,  VII.,  1873,  pp.  205-234  ;  also  by  Dr.  O.  P.  von 
Mollendorf  in  his  paper  on  **  The  Vertebrata  of  the  Province  of  Chihli.** 
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Upper  labial  plates,  7. 

Lower  labial  plates,  10. 

Eostral  shield,  very  small. 

Anterior  frontal  shield,  large. 

Deep  groove  back  of  nostril. 

Scales  of  body,  lanceolate. 

Body,  short  and  thick. 

Head  triangular  and  fiat,  only  half  the  head  being  covered  by 
shields. 

Eyes  with  elliptic  pnpils ;  vertical. 

Color,  earthy  brown,  with  dark  brown  circular  markings  or  spots ; 
belly   black,  but   edges  of  abdominal  plate   whitish. 

Dr.  0.  F.  von  Mollendorff  speaks  of  the  viaimishl  as  a  spotted 
brown  viper,  and  says  it  has  been  observed  in  Japan,  Formosa,  Mongolia, 
Chihli,  Sze-chuan  and  Hiang-hsi.  He  saj^s  that  it  is  the  only  venomous 
snake  in  North  China,  and  very  much  dreaded  by  the  Chinese,  who  call 
it  fel  sJiaufj-ts^ao  {JSk  ±  S),  "  the  snake  which  flies  over  the  grass ;" 
or  chi-ts^un-tsze  (-t  ^  ■T'),  **  the  seven-inch  snake.'*  But  the  correct 
Chinese  name  is  fuh  (It),  compounded  from  two  characters  standing  for 
**  insect"  '  '  **to  repeat,"  that  is,  **  the  snake  which  strikes  twice,*' 
from  the  idea  that  it  always  inflicts  two  or  more  wounds. 

In  Kaempfer's  "History  of  Japan"  there  is  a  short  description  of 
Japanese  snakes  taken  from  P^re  de  Charlevoix'  Hlstoire  du  Japon, 
**  There  are  but  few  snakes  in  this  country,"  he  says ;  "  one  of  the  most 
famous  is  colled  fita hut z  (hitakuchi)  find  fib aJcan  (Jd-bakari),  It  is  of  a 
green  color,  with  a  flat  head  and  sharp  teeth.  It  hath  borrowed  its 
name  from  the  length  of  the  day,  or  the  time  the  sun  stay^  upon  the 
horizon,  because  people  bit  by  it  are  said  to  die  before  sunset.  Soldiers 
are  very  fond  of  its  flesh,  which  they  eat,  firmly  believing  that  it  hath 
the  virtue  of  making  them  bold  and  courageous.  This  snake  calcined 
in  an  earthen  pot,  hermetically  seal'd,  gives  that  powder  which  they  call 
gavatsiot  fgo-Jtachi-so ! ),  and  which  is  very  famous  for  its  virtues  in 
curing  several  internal  distempers.  This  same  powder,  put  under  the 
gutters  of  a  house,  is  said  in  a  short  time  to  produce  young  snakes  of  the 
same  kind.  I  met  with  this  snake  nowhere  else  but  upon  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  where  I  was  show'd  some  by  the  Bramins."     With  the  one' 
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exception  of  the  color,  this  description  answers  almost  perfectly  to  the 
mamnshi.  The  Japanese  of  to-day  eat  this  snake,  esteeming  it  highly 
as  a  fchrifuge,  its  nominal  price,  daring  the  snmmer,  heing  ahont  fifteen 
sen.  In  fact,  last  summer,  while  enjoying  a  vacation  near  Kamakura, 
I  requested  the  damiasan  of  the  yadoya  to  procure  a  niaimishi  for  me 
whenever  it  was  possible, — meaning  of  course  living  specimens.  I  was 
hastily  called  one  day  and  informed  that  a  inamnshi  was  secured.  **  Bring 
it,"  I  answered.  After  some  delay  the  okamisnn  brought  in,  on  a  dish, 
most  temptingly  served,  the  veritable  snake.  I  was  not  long  in  assuring 
her  that  it  was  not  to  gratify  my  appetite  that  I  required  snakes,  but  for 
study,  etc.  She  then  asked  whether  she  might  eat  it  herself,  to  which 
request  I  gave  my  full  consent,  agreeing  with  her  statement  that  it  would 
be  a  powerful  stimulant  and  just  what  her  system  needed.  Whilst 
travelling  through  the  Hakone  Mountains,  the  peasants  frequently 
answered  my  inquiries  by  bringing  me  the  skin  of  the  mamushi  with  the 
head  preserved  intact,  which  they  kept  in  their  homes  as  a  charm,  and 
also  as  a  medicament  of  great  efficacy. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  the  mamushi  gives  birth  to  its  young 
through  its  mouth ;  it  is  also  stated  that  the  young  ones  freely  play  in 
and  about  the  mouth  of  the  mother-snake,  whither  they  retreat  in  case 
of  danger.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  fallacy. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  great  Japanese  Encyclo- 
pedia, the  Wahan  Sandzai  Dzu-i/e,  vol.  45,  fol.  13.  **  Hami,  or 
mamushi,  the  real  worm.  The  chief  color  is  a  dark  yellow  with  white 
spots,  somewhat  resembling  the  earth.  The  mamusld  has  yellow  jaws, 
a  sharp  mouth,  narrow  neck,  large  head  and  withered  tail ;  on  the  nose 
there  are  two  needles  or  projections  ;  it  is  marked  like  a  piece  of  brocade. 
Between  the  spots  or  marks  there  are  hairs  like  the  bristles  of  a  pig. 
The  largest  mamushi  are  between  seven  and  eight  feet  long.  When 
born,  the  mamushi  is  full  of  the  energy  of  the  sun,  and  for  this  reason, 
has  sharp  teeth  (1)  When  a  man  is  once  bitten  by  a  mamushi  he  dies 
quicker  than  from  the  sting  of  any  other  poisonous  snake.  If  one  is 
bitten  by  a  mamiishiy  it  is  best  to  cut  off  the  swollen  parts  around  the 
bite  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the  flesh  of  a  mamushi  is  thrown  on  the 
ground,  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  begins  at  once  to  hiss  and  steam,  and, 
upon  inspection,  the  spot  will  be  found  to  bo  burned.    It  is  extremely 
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difficalt  to  care  any  one  of  the  wound  of  this  reptile  ;  it  is  the  only  one 
of  all  the  snakes  which  is  trnly  vivipai'ons.  In  the  months  of  June  and 
August,  when  the  poison  of  the  mamusJd  hecomes  unusually  venomous, 
it  digs  its  teeth  into  some  adjacent  tree,  which  immediately  withers 
and  dies  ;  or  else  it  deposits  its  superabundant  poison  on  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants.  If  one  happens  to  touch  thisse  empoisoned  leaves  they 
cause  ulcers  known  as  '*  snake-spittlc-ulccrs ;  *'  and  this  disease  is  most 
difficult  to  cure.  Care  should  be  taken  with  the  fat  of  the  mamusM^  as  it 
eats  holes  into  everything  it  touches.  The  flesh  of  the  mamtishi  is  sweet, 
warm  and  poisonous.  The  following  directions  should  be  observed  in  pre- 
paring it  as  a  medicament : — Put  a  living  mamuslii  in  ajar,  or  some  similar 
receptacle,  and  pour  over  it  one  to  of  jin-shiu,  a  sort  of  sake ;  next, 
hermetically  seal  the  jar  and  bury  it  in  the  gi'ouud  where  there  is  some 
horse-urine.  Open  it  after  the  lapse  of  one  year,  and  the  mamushi 
will  be  found  to  have  disappeared,  although  the  sahe  will  still  taste  of 
the  reptile.  If  a  sick  person  drinks  this  sahe,  he  will  at  once  become 
convalescent.  This  medicine  is  especially  recommended  to  leprous 
persons,  leprosy  being  caused  by  a  bad  spirit ;  but  the  mamuslii  itself 
is  brought  into  existence  through  the  agency  of  the  Injo  doJcu  retsu-no-H, 
the  spirit  of  poisons;  and  thus  one  poison  cures  another."  So  far  the 
Hoiulzo  1(0  moku;  very  little  truth  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  amusing 
superstitions  which  form  so  important  a  part  in  its  pages.  The  Ency- 
clopaadia  says  further : — **  The  mamushi  is  usually  not  longer  than  two 
or  three  feet.  Most  snakes  grow  smaller  and  taper  from  the  head 
downwards ;  but  the  mamushi  is  all  one  size,  like  a  thick  stick,  the  tail 
only  beiug  thin  and  fine.  Most  snakes  lay  eggs,  but  the  mamushi  gives 
birth  to  living  young  ones,  and  through  its  mouth  at  that ;  and  this  fact 
makes  the  parturition  of  the  mamushi  very  difficult,  as  its  teeth  are 
so  sharp.  Some  time  before  bearing,  the  female  goes  around  bitiug 
trees  and  men,  to  free  herself  from  her  over-sharp  tooth.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  during  tliose  months  to  avoid  the  bite  of  a  mamu^ihi, 
especially  in  thickets  and  the  like.  Always  crush  the  head  of  a  dead 
mamushi,  or  else  the  reptile  moans  and  whimpers  until  a  crowd  of  its 
kind  draw  near,  endangering  the  safety  of  any  one  in4he  vicinity.  But 
perhaps  these  mamushi  may  not  be  really  snakes,  but  only  plants  which 
have  changed  themselves  into  the  semblance  of  snakes  for  the  time  being. 
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This  proves  very  clearly  that  an  evil  spirit  possesses  the  mammhu  The 
mamushi  is  foud  of  haiinting  the  xanilioxylos  trees,  and  so  its  body 
smells  somewhat  like  pepper.  The  peasants  draw  the  skin  off  the 
vuimushi  throngh  its  jaws,  whereupon  the  whole  reptile  dissolves  itself 
into  three  parts — skin,  flesh,  and  bones.  The  meat  is  pure,  and  white 
as  snow ;  the  snake  moves,  however,  even  after  having  been  cut  to 
pieces.  The  meat  should  be  dipped  into  ume-dzu  (plum- vinegar)  and 
eaten  with  tade — the  leaves  of  the  water-pepper,  or  smart- weed.  Thus 
prepared  it  has  a  pleasant  taste  and  strengthens  the  mind.  As  a 
medicament,  the  inamuslii  is  only  used  in  the  form  of  an  ash  or  powder, 
kuroyaki;  this  is  known  as  the  go-hacld-so  or  jic-san-so,  "^It  cures 
irregular  circulation  of  the  blood  and  stubborn  ulcers.  If  wetted,  the 
powder  takes  the  form  of  minute  animals.  When  the  female  mamushi 
gives  birth  to  her  young,  the  little  snakes  come  out  of  the  mother's 
mouth  tail-foremost,  one  by  one ;  so  soon  as  the  tail  appears,  the  young  one 
wraps  it  around  some  projecting  object  in  the  vicinity,  a  small  sapling, 
or  the  like,  and  then  pulls  itself  out  of  the  maternal  mouth,  having  done 
which  it  glides  away.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  one  should  con- 
sider the  ywan  and  the  mamushi  one  and  the  same  species.  The  learned 
Jichiu  says  they  are  dissimilar.  The  tjwaji  is  smaller  and  has  no 
spots ;  the  larger  form,  with  distinct,  brocade-like  markings,  is  the  fuku 
(mamushi).''*  Fuku,  by-the-bye,  is  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the 
Chinese  nwcuQfok  or  fuh.  *'  The  mamushi  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kinai,  near  Eliyoto,  is  about  a  foot,  rarely  a  foot  and  a  half  long ; 
while  those  found  in  Eiushiu  measure  fully  two  or  three  feet.  Both  are 
earth-color,  with  yellow,  red  and  white  brocade- like  markings ;  the 
gwan  without  spots  or  markings  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  true 
fuku,  or  mamushi,  is  very  courageous.  A  peasant  once  found  one  lying 
in  the  road  and  wanted  to  kill  it,  but  had  no  weapon  ;  so  ho  called  out 
to  the  mamushi,  *  If  you  run  away  you  are  a  coward  1 '  and  hastened 
home  to  get  a  weapon.  When  he  returned,  there  was  the  mamushi 
waiting  for  him  on  the  same  spot.  If  one  taps  it  on  the  head  with  a 
stick,  the  mamushi  will  not  attempt  to  run  away,  but  swells  with  rage, 
contracting  its  body  until  it  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long,  and  then 
strikes.  So  soon  as  its  head  is  crushed  it  dies.  The  mamushi  has  a 
sting  in  its  tail  like  that  of  a  bee,  but  it  cannot  generally  be  seen.     It 
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sometimes  wonnds  men  with  its  sting,  and  the  wound  is  very  poisonous. 
Some  say  it  carries  a  needle-like  projection  on  its  nose,  hut  this  is 
probably  incorrect.  At  the  same  time,  many  people  believe  that  if  one 
carries  this  needle  in  the  pocket,  it  endows  the  wearer  with  superhuman 
courage." 

Buch  are  the  opinions,  of  Japanese  writers,  concerning  the  size  and 
general  appearance  of  the  maimushi,  and  many  items  have  considerable 
accuracy.  The  unusual  irritability  referred  to  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  is  on  account  of  those  months  being  the  breeding  season.  The 
advice  always  to  crush  the  head  of  a  dead  mamiishi  is  sensible.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  mamnshl  whose  back  has  been  broken  can  still  inflict  an  ugly 
wound,  as  the  reptile,  in  common  with  nil  vipers  and  adders,  is  peculi- 
ai'ly  tenacious  of  life.  Even  after  death,  if  the  head  is  not  crushed,  the 
fangs  might  certainly  penetrate  the  bare  foot  of  a  careless  pedestrian. 
The  mamushi  is  most  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kiyoto,  also  the 
environs  of  Yokohama  and  the  Hakone  Mountains  ;  tolerably  frequent 
in  the  north,  although  no  authentic  fatal  case  is  on  record  in  that  part 
of  Japan,  as  the  result  of  its  bite.  It  seems  most  poisonous  in  the 
south  ;  but  only  one  authenticated  death  has  come  under  European 
observation  in  Kiyoto. 

Death  occurs  from  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  producing  asphyxia,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
crotalidae  bites.  It  is  allied  to  the  rattle-snake  of  America,  although  the 
development  of  poison  in  the  system  is  very  much  slower  than  is  the 
case  with  the  wound  made  by  the  rattle-snake.  The  bite  of  the  mamu- 
shi is  seldom  fatal,  death  depending  entirely  on  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  snake,  the  amount  of  poison  in  the  glands,  and  the  physical  state 
of  the  person  bitten.  The  mamushi  is  poisonous  immediately  after 
birth. 

The  discharge  of  the  poison  is  as  follows  : — When  the  snake  opens 
its  mouth  to  strike,  the  fang  is  pressed  forward  ;  the  muscles  around 
the  glands,  being  compressed,  force  the  poison  through  the  hollow  tube 
in  the  fang,  and  it  is  thus  ejected.  It  not  uufrequeutly  happens,  when 
the  mamushi  is  in  good  condition  and  has  not  bitten  any  one  for  some 
time,  that  the  mere  act  of  striking  at  an  object  causes  a.discharge  of  the 
poison,  which  may  be  observed  as  a  fine  stream  spurting  from  the  fang. 
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without  its  having  been  actually  imbedded  in  any  substance.  There 
are  several  interesting  features  in  this  poison  fang  of  the  manmshi  which 
it  may  be  well  to  explain.  In  some  snakes,  the  poison  canal  lies  in  a 
groove  on  the  back  part  of  the  tooth  or  fang,  but  among  the  crotalidae 
the  canal  runs  through  the  fang.  For  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  we 
must  look  at  the  embryo  snake,  and  here  we  find  that  the  poison  canal 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  fang,  running  some  distance  from  it ;  and  it  is 
not  until  some  time  later  that  the  fang  closes  around  the  poison  canal. 
Thus  while  in  many  venomous  snakes,  especially  some  Austrahan 
species,  the  canal  lies  simply  in  the  groove  of  the  fang,  in  the  waimtshi 
the  fang  gi'ows  completely  around  the  canal.  This  tooth  or  fang  may 
be  aptly  compared  to  the  needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  The  tooth 
has,  under  the  microscope,  a  fiat,  elliptic,  sharp-pointed  extremity,  and 
is  curved  inward.  The  canal  opens  at  the  front  of  the  tooth  some  little 
distance  above  the  point ;  as  the  snake  opens  its  mouth  to  stnke,  the 
gland  is  compressed  and  the  canal  filled  with  venom.  So  soon  as  the 
fimg  is  withdrawn  from  the  wound,  the  vacuum  formed  by  its  sudden 
withdrawal  sucks  the  poison  into  the  wound,  and  as  the  wound  is 
merely  a  minute  punctured  slit,  the  skin  closes  over  it  so  soon  as  the 
fang  is  removed,  the  poison  being  thus  securely  held  in  the  recesses  of 
the  wound.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  external  applications  are 
absolutely  without  value.  Immediately  upon  the  venom  being  absorbed 
by  the  capillary  vessels  which  the  fang  has  pierced,  the  blood  (both  the 
red  and  white  corpuscles)  becomes  greatly  agitated,  presses  through  the 
vessels,  and  gathers  in  large  quantity  around  the  wound.  Death  is 
caused  by  cessation  of  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  or  definite  reason  has  as  yet  been  assigned. 
The  poison  of  the  mamushi  bears  a  similarity  to  human  saliva,  although 
the  poison  gland  is  not  a  salivary  glaud.  It  is  an  organic  poison  similar 
to  crotallne — rattlesnake  poison — and  might  therefore  be  called  mamu- 
shiiue. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  reported  results  of  some 
experiments  with  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake,  by  Dr.  Lacerdo  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  His  experiments  lead  him  to  state  that  the  poison  glands 
of  the  rattle-snake  contain  so-called  **  modelled  "  ferments,  tiny  bodies 
which  have  a  strange  resemblance  to  bacteria.     The  celebrated  Dr, 
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Fasteor,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  there  are  no  modelled  ferments 
or  bacteria  in  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake.  Again,  Dr.  Lacerdo  also 
examined  the  blood  of  animals  which  had  been  killed  by  rattle-snakeSi 
and  fonnd,  under  a  powerful  microscope,  that  the  red  corpuscles  had 
undergone  a  certain  change.  On  the  surface  of  the  red  corpuscles  he 
remarked  certain  minute  shining  spots,  which  spread  from  side  to  side 
with  great  rapidity,  whereupon  the  corpuscles  seemed  to  melt  into  each 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  amorphous  dough  which  could  no  longer 
circulate  through  the  veins.  But  the  results  of  many  experimenters 
show  that  the  red  corpuscles  undergo  no  change  whatever.  The 
metamorphosis  observed  by  Dr.  Lacerdo,  however,  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  blood-jylaqiies.  There  is  still  opportunity  for, 
and  the  need  of,  further  scientific  investigation. 

The  Japanese  doctors  of  the  old  school  simply  apply  a  salve,  or  tobacco 
juice,  or  some  unguent  to  the  wound, — which,  of  course,  can  produce 
no  effect  whatever.  No  external  application  can  possibly  prevent  the 
absorption  of  the  poison.  The  only  treatment  is  this,  particularly  when 
a  person  has  been  bitten  where  scientific  aid  cannot  immediately  be 
obtained,  and  is  perhaps  without  water  or  a  knife : — Suck  the  wound, 
if  possible  at  once ;  apply  a  ligature  above  the  bite,  lacerate  the  punctures, 
and  wash  the  part  with  water  or  urine ;  keep  moving,  and  do  not 
despond.  Half  the  number  of  fatal  cases  result  from  fear ;  many  persons 
lose  heart  and  do  not  attempt  to  tie  a  ligature,  and  are  afraid  to  lacerate 
the  wound  and  suck  it.  Dr.  Albert  Giinthcr,  F.  B.  S.,  the  ablest  of 
living  herpetologists,  says :  '*  In  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases  the 
wounds  are  inflicted  on  the  hands  or  feet,  and  a  ligature  or  two  should 
be  made  as  tight  as  possible,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  wound ;  the 
ligature  to  be  left  on  until  the  proper  means  are  provided  to  destroy  the 
virus  in  the  wound,  and  until  medicine  is  taken  internally,  or  until  great 
pain  or  swelling  necessitates  its  removal.  The  punctured  wounds  are  to 
be  enlarged  by  incisions  at  least  as  deep  as  the  wounds,  to  cause  a  free 
efflux  of  the  poisonous  blood,  and  to  facilitate  its  removal  by  sucking. 
The  wounds  to  be  sucked  by  the  patient  himself,  or  by  another  person 
whose  mouth  is  free  from  wounds.  Cupping-glasses  will  be  found  very 
useful.  Ammonia  should  be  rubbed  into  the  wound,  and  be  taken  in 
large  doses  internally,  also  from  one  to  three  glasses  of  the  eau  de  lucet  or 
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from  one  to  six  glasses  of  brandy  at  short  intervals.  The  learned  Doctor 
tbas  couclades : — '*  In  all  accidents  caused  by  bites  of  snakes,  tbo  action 
of  the  heart  is  much  affected  ;  its  contractions  become  feeble,  the  respira- 
tion difficult,  and  the  patient  feels  great  anguish,  or  sinks  into  a  fainting 
state.  To  prevent  a  complete  collapse  it  is  necessary  to  use  these  strong 
excitants,  and  to  repeat  them  until  the  alarming  symptoms  are  allayed.*' 
Courage  runs  in  the  wrong  channel,  however,  when  it  shows  itself  in 
chopping  off  the  wounded  toe  or  finger — a  very  foolish  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do.  Dr.  Disse  furnished  me  with  one  instance,  which 
occurred  in  the  Hakone  Mountains,  where  an  European  was  bitten  in 
the  finger  and  none  of  tbe  proper  remedies  employed.  A  Japanese 
doctor  treated  the  case  about  an  hour  after  the  wound  had  been  inflicted, 
but  prescribed  only  a  salve  of  some  sort.  Fortunately  the  case  did  not 
terminate  fatally.  The  finger  and  lower  part  of  the  arm  swelled  rapidly, 
extreme  inflammation  set  in,  with  subsequent  ulceration  of  the  parts 
around  the  wound.  The  lymph-glands,  even  to  the  large  axillary  glands, 
ulcerated ;  the  whole  arm  was  greatly  swollen  and  discolored  and  very 
painful ;  high  fever  set  in,  necessitating  the  patient  keeping  his  bed. 
With  proper  attendance,  it  took  nearly  two  weeks  to  reduce  the  hand 
and  arm  to  normal  size.  After  which,  the  whole  skin  of  the  forearm 
peeled  ofl\  For  four  months  the  entire  arm  was  lamed  and  practically 
useless.  In  view  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case  it  may  be  possible  that 
the  bito  of  the  inamusJd  can  cause  the  mortification  of  the  wounded 
member,  and  this  fact  may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  prevalent  in 
Kiyoto,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  limb  bitten  by  a  mamnsJd  invariably  falls 
off.  In  eating,  the  mamusJii  does  not  make  use  of  its  poison  fangs.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  refuse  to  eat  anything  which  they  have 
previously  killed  with  their  venom.  The  mamiisJU  is  fond  of  the  vicinity 
of  bamboos,  and  may  be  found  in  mossy,  leafy  localities. 

The  following  cases  wore  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  H.  Pryer : 
**  The  first  occurred  to  a  chair  coolie  who  was  carrying  a  lady  along  one 
of  the  grassy  narrow  patbs  between  here  (Yokohama)  and  Negishi.  The 
man  was  bitten  in  the  leg,  and  immediately  tied  his  head-cloth  tightly 
around  his  leg  above  the  wound  ;  his  leg  swelled  considerably,  and  he 
did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  bite  for  a  fortnight. 

'*  Tho  second  case  was  fai*  more  serious.     I  was  hunting  near  a 
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village  called  Uochi-i,  in  Tosa,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  lyo,  and 
had  BIZ  hnnters  with  me.  One  of  them,  an  old  man,  yrus  bitten  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  leit  foot  while  walking  among  grass  on  a  mountain 
slope.  Abont  half  an  honr  after  the  occurrence  he  came  and  informed  me 
of  the  ^t,  and  I  immediately  cat  tbe  wound  with  my  penknife  and  tied 
a  ligature  nbove  the  ankle,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  village.  He  could 
then  walk,  and  nothing  particular  seemed  to  be  the  matter  with  liim ;  but 
some  distance  before  ireacbiug  home  he  had  to  be  carried  down  the 
mountain.  I  left  the  village  next  day,  bat  was  aftorwardB  informed  that 
he  lingered  for  two  days  and  then  died.  I  attribute  this  in  tbe  first 
place  to  his  having  allowed  the  poison  to  work  into  liis  systom  without 
doing  anything,  and  secondly  to  his  advanced  age." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  C.  dc  L.  Eaallake  mlubiled  a  number  ot  epeoimena  ;  among  otbera, 
the  skeleton  of  a  mamiuhi,  its  poison  fang,  and  the  modieiue  prepared  Irom  the 
snake  by  tho  Japuicse.  He  also  illustrated  the  moaner  in  nhich  the  snake  is 
secured  while  the  poison  ia  eitraeted, 

Tbo  Preaident,  in  couvejing  tbo  tbsnka  of  tbe  Society  to  the  author  tor  bis 
bighlj  interesting  and  amusing  paper,  dxe^  attention  to  tiro  points  of  tbe  greatest 
practical  value  to  all — namely,  how  to  recognise  a  mamuthi,  and  hovr  to  treat  the 
wound  should  a  wound  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Eastlokc.— It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  witb  regard  to 
the  pbilological  derivation  of  tbe  term  nianius/ii.  Tbe  word  is  almost  always 
written  ideographically,  K  pronounced /u(:i(;  butninmutfiiisiteclf  apure  Japanese 
word,  Tho  Chinese  character,  as  has  already  been  stated,  denotes  a  "worm 
which  strikes  twice,"  but  the  signiScation  of  tbe  term  mamuiki  is  not  so  readily 
intelligible,— the  meaning  of  the  syllable  ?na,  in  particular,  being  somewhat  obaonre. 
Some  writers,  notably  Mr.  F.  V.  Diekins,  state  that  manmetii  means  "  borsa- 
insect."  This  is  posnible,  for  there  are  euch  well-knoiru  compounds  as  ]^  J^  ma- 
fiuia  and  ,cg  ^  ma-go,  iu  nbicb  the  syllable  via  stands  for  "  horse ;"  still  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  train  of  argument  wLicb  could  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  tba 
snake  in  question  onght  to  bo  called  a  "  horse-insect."  One  or  two  writers  believe 
the  syllable  via  denotes  "diabolical."  or  "fiendish"  (^;  this  would  be  au 
essentially  Japanese  compilation,  and  may  very  probably  have  been  tbe  original 
sense  of  the  vtit  in  mamiislii.  A  third  explanation,  which  I  think  tbe  most 
plausible,  ia  that  viammhi  stands  (or  Si  auj  rjj,  so  that  the  term  would  denote 
tho  "real  worm,"  or  "true  worm,"  iu  tbe  sense  of  tbo  "moat  dargeioua  of 
wonne."  There  are  several  compounds  in  tho  Japanese  language  in  which  this  ma 
is  employed:— OS  in  ma-(fc(Voi,  " perlectly  white ;"  vta-htgathi,  "exactly  east,"  etc. 
yoh.  xnL-U 
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THE  VENDETTA  OK  LEGAL  EEVENGE  IN  JAPAN. 


By  J.  Dautbemeb. 


[Read  February  11, 1885.] 

Legalised  revenge  once  existed  in  Japan.  The  word  "  legal 
revenge  "  may  appear  somewbat  strange  to  us  ;  personal  revenge  being 
absolutely  interdicted  by  European  laws.  But  going  back  to  the  middle 
ages,  we  see  that  our  ancestors  and  the  Japanese  of  those  days  did  not 
differ  so  much  as  might  haVe  been  expected.  We  find,  indeed, 
especially  on  this  subject,  many  points  of  resemblance.  What  were  the 
ordeals  or  so-called  judgments  of  God,  and  what  were  all  the  murders 
and  assassinations  of  which  our  history  is  full,  which  seem  monstrous 
now,  but  which  at  that  time  seemed  perfectly  legal  and  natural  ? 

The  desire  of  revenge  is  indeed  an  innate  sentiment  in  man,  and 
in  all  the  primitive  civilizations  we  find  personal  revenge  existing  as 
a  prescriptive  right.  It  was  only  in  times  very  near  to  us  that  the 
right  of  taking  private  revenge  was  withdrawn — the  interests  of  society 
coming  before  those  of  the  individual.  Even  still,  the  duel,  indeed, 
which  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  sort  of  vengeance,  though  interdicted  in 
principle,  is  in  certain  cases  tolerated  in  fact. 

The  special  feature  of  legal  revenge  in  Japan  is,  that  it  was 
exercised  in  virtue  of  an  authorization  which  emanated  from  what  was 
virtually  the  Government ;  and,  once  obtained,  permitted  to  the  avenger 
his  own  choice  of  means.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  the 
forms,  not  to  the  principle,  that  regulations  were  applied.  Assassinations 
and  ambushes,  though  not  always  punished,  were  always  reprobated. 
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Revenge  was,  in  effect,  a  right  in  Japan ;  nay  more,  it  was  a  duty. 
For  not  only  was  the  man  who  revenged  himself  regarded  as  a  man  of 
honour,  bat  farther,  the  man  who  was  weak  enough  not  to  try  to  pat 
to  death  the  murderer  of  his  father  or  his  lord,  was  obliged  to  flee  into 
hiding  ;  from  that  day,  he  was  despised  by  his  own  companions. 

The  mention  of  an  unavenged  grievance  is  indeed  rare  in  the 
Japanese  annals,  and  the  shame  which  it  entailed  is  distinctly  portrayed 
in  the  story  of  the  revenge  of  Oishi  Kuranosuke  and  his  forty-six  com- 
panions. '*  To  avert  suspicions  and  make  it  appear  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
his  duty,  he  went  to  Kioto,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  women  and 
sake.  One  night  a  Satsuma-man  recognised  him,  and  seeing  him  in 
such  a  state  lying  in  the  street,  spat  in  his  face,  insulting  him  as  a 
beast  without  fidelity,  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  samurai,  as  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  avenge  his  lord  !  " 

From  this  example,  we  may  conclude  that  the  vassal  who  avenged 
not  his  suzerain  was  as  much  despised  as  the  son  who  avenged  not  his 
father.  Indeed,  from  the  Japanese  constitution  of  the  house,  the  men- 
of-arms,  or  servants — whether  kerai,  samurai  or  kar5 — were  all  con- 
sidered as  members  of  their  master's  family, — inferior  members,  no 
doubt,  but  still  attached  to  the  house. 

Not  only  did  man  consider  it  a  duty  to  avenge  his  family  or  his 
lord,  but  woman  herself  did  not  fail  before  the  task.  Of  this,  Japanese 
history  gives  us  many  examples.  Here  we  read  of  the  daughter  of  a 
nobleman  or  of  a  peasant  avenging  the  death  of  a  member  of  her  family  ; 
and  there,  of  a  servant  avenging  the  death  of  her  lady.  For  instance, 
one  very  popular  tale  is  the  story  of  Miyagi  and  Shinobu,  who  in  the 
17th  century  (Gokomei  1644-1654)^  avenge  the  murder  of  their  peasant 
father,  slain  by  a  daimio*s  kerai  (retainer). 

So  firmly  fixed  in  the  national  mind  was  the  vendetta  as  a  legitimate 
action,  so  sacred  a  duty  was  it  considered,  that  a  man  who  died  before 
having  found  his  enemy,  bequeathed  to  his  son  the  task  of  searching  for 
and  killing  him.  It  was  the  most  important  of  the  last  hour's  recom- 
mendations, and  it  was  never  forgotten.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  duty 
was  transmitted  from  sire  to  son  till  the  enemy's  head  could  be  laid  on 

^Miyagino  Shinobu  Eataki  nehi  ^  :;ic  R  Sg  ft  ft. 
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the  tomb  as  an  offering  to  the  ancestor's  manes,  or  till  death  came  and 
removed  the  insolter  from  the  avenger's  hate.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
fend  was  carried  on  against  the  descendants. 

n. 

In  carrying  out  his  sacred  duty  of  revenge,  was  the  man  free  to  do 
as  he  liked  7  In  the  beginning,  at  least  most  probably,  he  was ;  bat 
nevertheless,  even  in  the  old  times,  history  shows  that  the  man  who 
revenged  himself  by  assassinating  his  foe,  was  reprehensible.  For 
instance,  in  the  story  of  the  Soga's '  revenge,  the  sons  of  Eawatsa  Sabnro 
revenge  their  father,  killed  by  Kudo  Suketsune,  a  kerai  of  Yoritomov  by 
surprising  their  enemy  in  a  hunting  party.  They  ai'e  found  guilty ; 
but  the  reproach  is  not  the  revenge  itself,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was 
accomplished. 

To  make  the  revenge  perfectly  legal,  the  avenger  had  to  observe 
certain  formalities  and  regulations.  He  must  present  a  complaint  to 
the  chief  of  the  clan ;  get  authorization  to  search  for  and  slay  the  enemy, 
and  obtain  a  letter  certifying  his  identity  and  indicating  the  name  of 
his  own  clan,  and  the  purpose  of  his  search.  Thereafter,  if  all  had 
been  carried  out  in  perfect  order,  the  particular  mode  in  which  he  slew 
his  enemy  was  of  no  consequence.  The  story  of  the  vengeance  of 
Iwami  during  the  16th  century  gives  us  the  full  details.  **  When  he 
was  perfectly  sure  of  recognising  his  enemies,  he  asked  his  suzerain 
for  authorization  to  pursue  and  kill  them ;  moreover,  he  asked  for  a 
safe-conduct.  All  these  formalities  having  been  observed,  he  went 
and  killed  his  enemies,  who  were  three  in  number,  the  father  and  his 
two  sons."' 

Also  in  the  story  of  the  vengeance  of  Miyagi  and  Shinobu  spoken 
of  above,  we  read  in  somewhat  similar  terms :  <*  They  asked  their 
suzerain  for  authorization  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father,  killed  by 
Shiga  Danshichi ;  and  at  once  the  suzerain  ordered  the  kerai  to  be 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  two  sisters,  who  immediately  killed  him.^ 

'Go  to  ba  no  in  (Shogunate  of  Yoritomo)  Gen  riaku,  1st  year  ^  jg  ^  ^ 

8  Iwami  ichi  dai  ki  i^  X*  ^  1^  !&• 

«Go  Ed  mei  Tenno  Kei  an,  2d  year  ft%^^£K$^% 


y 
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We  see  then  that  the  principle  thing  was  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  legitimacy  \  of  the  grievances.  But  possibly  by  reason 
of  unavoidable  circamstJ^Dces,  such  as  distance  from  his  clan,  the 
injured  man  might  not  have  the  time  or  opportunity  to  go  through  all 
those  formalities.  In  that  case,  should  he  meet  his  enemy  and  kill 
him,  he  would  go  and  report  the  fact  to  the  daimio  of  the  clan  where 
he  happened  to  be.  The  revenge  thus  became  perfectly  in  order.  An 
instance  of  this  is  given  in  the  story  of  the  revenge  of  Miyamoto 
Mnsashi,  the  celebrated  fencing  master  of  the  time  of  Minamoto  no 
lyemitsu*^  (1628),  and  a  kerai  of  Ogasawara,  lord  of  Kokura  in  the 
province  of  Bizen.  **  Miyamoto  having  encountered  his  enemy  on  the 
way,  struck  him  and  killed  him.  Having  revenged  himself  in  that 
manner,  he  narrated  what  he  had  done  to  the  daimio  of  the  province, 
who  instead  of  blaming,  congratulated  him  and  sent  him  back  in 
security  to  his  lord's  territory." 

Although  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  was  killed  was  of  no 
importance,  provided  one  had  observed  all  the  formalities  and  had 
obtained  the  necessary  authorization,  yet  the  manner  generally  adopted 
was  the  duel.  Sometimes  the  two  adversaries  met  alone ;  and  sometimes 
formed  along  with  their  fi'iends  two  rival  parties.  The  acts  of  vengeance 
of  Iwami  and  of  Miyamoto  Musashi  were  of  this  nature.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  act  of  revenge  was  a  simple  assassination. 


m. 

From  what  time  do  these  rales  and  formalities  date  ?  It  is  difficult, 
indeed  almost  impossible,  to  say.  Personal  revenge  certainly  existed 
from  very  early  times  in  Japan,  as  in  all  balf-barbarian  countries.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  should  find  an  injured  individual  killing  the  man  who 
insulted  him,  or  a  son  killing  the  assailant  of  his  father  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  present  question.  The  really  curious 
point  is  that  this  usage  subsisted  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Japanese 
civilisation,  and  not  only  subsisted,  but  had  a  legal  sanction.     Revenge, 


<^  Miyamoto  bu  yu  den  g^  ;^  9C  ^  {$. 
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it  is  trne,  was  only  proclaimed  a  daty  by  lyeyasn,  the  founder  of  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  but  it  was  legal  iu  the  people's  eyes  a  long  time 
before  the  edicts  of  the  celebrated  shogun. 

As  one  example  among  many  we  may  mention  the  revenge  of  the 
two  sons  of  Hayase,  kerai  of  Uchita  Totomi  no  Kami,  who  revenged 
the  death  of  their  father,  killed  by  Toma  Saburo  yemon,  another  kerai 
of  Totomi  no  Kami  under  the  shdgunate  of  Minamoto  no  Yoriiye' 
(1202).  The  story  of  this  revenge  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  that  time. 
The  two  brothers  did  not  succeed  at  first,  and  the  eldest  was  killed. 
An  old  kerai,  Koyemon  by  name,  then  accompanied  the  younger  brother 
Anjiro.  For  six  years  they  searched  for  their  enemy,  wandering  through 
all  the  provinces,  begging  their  rice  as  they  went.  They  were  obliged  to 
hide  their  swords  in  a  bamboo,  so  that  they  might  not  have  the  shame 
of  being  recognised  as  samurai  under  the  clothes  they  wore. 

The  revenge  of  the  sons  of  Soga  dates  from  1186 ;  that  of  Iwami, 
too  is  anterior  to  the  edicts  of  lyeyasu,  for  it  is  dated  from  1586,  the 
time  of  Hideyoshi's  death. 

These  examples  are  enongh  to  show  that  before  revenge  existed  in 
the  written  law,  it  was  a  distinct  feature  in  the  national  life  ;  and  those 
who  pursued  their  enemies  iu  this  way  became  renowned. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  the  Shogun  who  instituted  it  as  a  rule. 
**  Instituted '*  is  perhaps  hardly  the  correct  term,  since  what  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  the  Legacy  of  lyeyasu  is  not  a  code  of  laws,  but  merely 
simple  recommendations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  there  that  we  find  the 
following  prescriptions : — 

**  In  what  is  concerning  tlie  revenge  to  be  exercised  against  the  man 
who  killed  your  father  or  your  lord,  it  is  expressly  written  by  Confucius 
that  you  and  your  enemy  cannot  live  together  under  the  same  heaven. 

**  Iu  consequence  of  that,  the  man  who  has  an  act  of  revenge  to  do 
must  at  first  notify  it  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Justice,  which  must  neither 
prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  desire,  nor  obstruct  him  iu  its  execu- 
tion. Whatever  be  the  case,  it  is  prohibited  to  kill  his  enemy  by  raising 
ti'oubles  or  in  a  riot. 


«Tengaichay»XSJf  B« 


"  !nie  individual  who  revenges  himself  wiihoat  notifying  it  io  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Justice,  must  be  considered  as  a  wolf,  and  his  punish- 
ment or  pardon  will  depend  on  the  circumstances."^ 

Revenge  was  thereafter  a  rule  which  all  men  of  arms  worthy  of 
that  name  oould  not  neglect.  At  one  time  the  timid  ones  could  always 
find  some  pretext  for  not  prosecutmg  their  enemy :  the  ordinances  of 
lyeyasu  made  shirking  impossible.  What  was  once  a  privilege,  left 
somewhat  to  the  discretion  of  the  injured  one,  became  now  an  obligation. 

What  effect  had  these  decrees  of  the  great  statesman  upon  the  people's 
mind  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  during  the  Tokugawa  rule  there  were  more 
murders  committed  and  duels  fought  under  the  pretext  of  vengeance 
than  in  any  other  age.    It  seems  almost  to  have  been  an  amusement. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  sanctioned  deeds  of  honour,  the 
fightings,  duels  and  assassinations  even,  would  be  long  indeed.  At  the 
present  day  they  form  the  subjects  of  the  most  popular  tales  of  the 
Japanese,  and  are  among  the  most  striking  events  of  their  annals. 

Take,  for  example,  the  well  known  story  of  the  Fo.rty-Seven  Eonin. 
Theii*  action  in  our  eyes  is  nothing  but  a  treacherous  lying-in- wait ;  and 
still,  according  to  Japanese  ideas,  it  is  held  to  be  the  act  of  famous 
warriors  whose  renown  is  without  blemish.  We  can  see  at  Yedo  their 
tombs  well  preserved,  and  incense  burning  before  the  stones  on  which 
their  names  are  engraved.  And  when  the  Yedo  theatre  represents  the 
drama  of  their  revenge,  the  people  collect  in  crowds  and  applaud  frantically. 

The  celebrated  duel  of  Miyamoto  Musashi  is  more  in  accord  with 
our  own  ideas,  for  it  was  an  equal  fighting.    Miyamoto  meets  Sasaki 


7  In  Mr.  F.  Lowder's  version  of  the  so-called  Legacy  of  lyeyasu,  the  words  run : 

"  Cap.  LII. — In  respect  to  revenging  injury  done  to  master  or  father  it  ia 
granted  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  (Confucius)  that  you  and  the  injurer  cannot  live 
together  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

*'  A  person  harboring  such  vengeance  shall  notify  the  same  in  writing  to  the 
criminal  court ;  and  although  no  check  or  hindrance  may  be  offered  to  his  carrying 
out  his  desire  within  the  period  allowed  for  that  purpose,  it  is  forbidden  that  the 
chastisement  of  an  enemy  he  attended  with  riot. 

*•  Fellows  who  neglect  to  give  notice  of  their  intended  revenge  are  like  wolves 
of  pretext ;  and  their  punishment  or  pardon  should  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  case." —  [J.S.] 
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Gaanriu,  his  enemy  and  rival  at  fencing,  fights  vfiih  him  and  kills  him 
on  the  road.  Sasaki  was  specially  skilled  in  attacking  the  legs  of  his 
foe,  but  Miyamoto,  knowing  his  adversary's  trick,  jumped  in  the  air,  and 
so  escaped,  his  hakama  alone  suffering  damage. 

Another  famous  tale  is  the  revenge  of  Kaznma,  son  of  Watanabe 
Ynkiiye,  kerai  of  Ikeda,  Inaba  no  Kami,  against  Kawai  Matagoro,  son  of 
Eawai  Matazaycmon,  another  kerai  of  Inaba  no  Kami.  Those  three 
examples  will  suffice,  more  being  quite  superfluous.  Any  who  wish  to  see 
how  much  the  vetidetta  was  prevalent  in  Japan  should  read  the  voluminous 
book  called  Sho  holcu  Kataki  tichi  Ni  Jwn  Musashi  Kagami  (^  B  IK 
It  B  *  a  d:  «).« 

These  few  examples  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Legal  Revenge  in  Japan ;  what  it  was,  and  how  the  avenger 
accomplished  his  task. 

But  that  is  not  all.  It  might  readily  be  believed  that,  when  once  the 
enemy  was  dead,  everything  was  ended;  but  it  was  not  so.  After  the 
deed  was  done,  the  avenger  had  to  go  immediately  to  the  nearest  guard- 
house, and  there  explain  the  circumstances  of  his  revenge.  He  was 
interrogated  on  the  details,  asked  for  his  name,  the  name  of  his  clan, 
and  of  his  lord.  He  had  to  give  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was  authorized 
to  exercise  his  revenge  against  so  and  so.  He  was  detained  there  till  the 
inquiry  terminated,  and  his  revenge  acknowledged  as  accomplished 
according  to  the  rules ;  and  then  he  was  released.^ 

V. 

This  act  of  revenge  was  always  considered  in  Japan  as  a  per- 
fectly honourable  action.  Although  only  enacted  as  a  law  in  the  decrees 
of  lyoyasu,  it  was  imposed  as  a  custom  even  before  his  time. 

Nowadays  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  it  loft.  It  has  vanished 
quite,  along  with  so  many  other  of  Japan's  ancient  usages.  A  decree 
only  was  sufficient,  and  legal  revenge  ceased  to  exist. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  if  we  wish  to  know  Japan  as  she 
was,  wc  must  look  into  the  records  of  the  past. 


« Igagoi  80(16  (^KiffiiaKf • 

»Sin  kio  ho  shu  roku,  TcnipO,  Cth  year  jji  ^5  «  ?f  Jg  3^  ^  5^  5%, 
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The  imperial  decree  abolishing  legal  revenge  is  expressed  as  follows : 
'*  Decree  No.  87.    Assassination  being  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  the  empire,  the  Government's  daty  is  to  punish  any  individual 
who  kills  another. 

'*  According  to  ancient  habits,  it  was  an  obligation  on  a  son  or 
younger  brother  to  revenge  a  father  or  elder  brother.  Although  this 
view  is  natural  enough,  nevertheless,  the  personal  interest  must  not 
lead  one  to  transgress  the  law  and  despise  the  public  powers  by  reveng- 
ing himself.  Whoever  so  acts  cannot  be  pardoned,  the  more  especially 
because  in  that  case  it  is  impossible  to  know  who  is  in  the  right  and 
who  in  the  wrong.  Therefore,  from  this  day,  no  one  shall  have  the 
right  to  avenge  or  pass  judgment  for  himself.  If,  unfortunately,  some 
one  has  done  wrong  towards  a  member  of  your  family,  take  your 
complaint  and  explanations  to  the  authorities ;  but  do  not  follow  the 
ancient  custom,  or  you  will  be  punished  according  to  law. 

"  7th  day,  2nd  month,  6th  year  Meiji  (7th  February,  A.  D.,  1878). 
(Signed)  "  Dai  Jo  Kwan." 


DISCUSSION. 


The  President,  in  thanking  the  author  for  his  valuable  paper,  referred 
especially  to  the  so-called  Legacy  of  lyeyasa,  which  he  understood  was  believed  to 
be,  by  those  best  fitted  to  judge,  of  really  much  later  date.  The  legacy  was  simply 
a  redaction  to  writing  of  the  traditional  popular  law  on  the  subject ;  uid  to  give  it 
the  necessary  authority,  it  was  referred  by  a  legal  fiction  to  the  heroic  days  of 
lyeyasu. 
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ON  THE  VAEIOUS  STYLES  USED  IN  JAPANESE 

LITERATUKE.i 


Bt  Basil  Hall  Chambeblain. 


[Read  March  18, 1885.'] 

Tho  grammatical  structure  of  a  language  dcfiucs  tbo  possibilities  of 
tbe  stylo  to  bo  adopted  by  tbose  wbo  use  tbat  language  as  tbe  vebicle 
of  a  literature.  Take  tbe  familiar  instance  of  Latin.  How  did  Horace 
ever  come  to  write  sucb  lines  as 

Me  fabulosiBf  vulture  in  Jpjmlo, 

Alt^icis  extra  limen  ApuUcBf 
Ludo  fatigatunique  somno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palamhes 

Texere,  etc,  etc., 
and  tbousands  like  tbem,  wbere  as  a  rule  each  adjective  accompanies  tbe 
noun  to  wbicb  it  does  not  belong,  and  wbere  tbe  wbole  construction 
resembles  a  Cbinese  puzzle  ?  Simply  because  of  tbe  case  terminations 
wbicb  make  it  possible  in  Latin,  witbout  becoming  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible, to  separate  eacb  word  from  tbe  otbers  to  wbicb  it  logically 
belongs.  A  modern  Italian' or  Frencbman  could  not  write  so  obscurely, 
even  if  it  were  bis  special  wisb  to  do  so.  Tbe  simple  fact  tbat  bis 
language  distinguishes  no  cases  of  nouns  or  adjectives  belps  in  so  far  to 
make  bim  clear,  whether  be  will  or  no. 

^  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  informa- 
tion given  in  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  Mr.  Sakakibara's  **  Vuiigei  Ruisaii'^  a  work  almost 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  Japanese  style,  though,  like  most  native  authorities, 
it  is  at  once  redundant  and  deficient  when  judged  by  European  standards. 
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This  jast  b;  way  of  illastratioD.  OthoT  factors  no  donbt  may,  and 
generally  do,  come  in.  Style  is  inflaenced  by  tbe  capricee  of  faBhion  or 
of  individnal  nritera,  and  in  poetry  by  tlie  reqairements  of  meli'S,  It  is 
more  particularly  iuflaenced  by  the  imitation  of  ancient  or  of  foreign 
models.  Tbns  it  happens  that  few  languagea  are  written  esaotly  aB 
they  are  spoken.  Thus  too  it  happens  that  the  same  langnage  some- 
times presents  the  phenomenon  of  several  divergent  prose  styles  being 
need  simaltaneously,  while  in  other  cases  a  nation's  etyle  both  iu  poetry 
and  prose  changes  soddeuly  in  the  course  of  a  decade.  Jaet  think  of 
Milton's  having  lived  to  witness  the  literature  of  the  Restoration  I  Still 
the  &ct  remains  that  authors  are  noconsciously  guided  and  limited  by 
the  grammar  of  the  tongae  they  write  in.  Japanese  style  is  a  good 
illnstratioQ  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  During  its  whole  career  it 
has  been  influenced  by  the  diametrically  opposite  stylo  and  grammar  of 
the  Chineso.  It  bears  traces  of  this  influence,  no  doubt ;  but  it  has 
always  remained  itself,  that  ia  to  say,  it  has  always  remained  what  tho 
grammar  of  tbe  language  perforce  makes  it. 

One  of  tho  fundamental  rules  of  Japanese  construction  (and  it  is 
also  the  fundamental  rule  of  construction  in  Korean,  Manchu,  and  the 
other  Altaic  tongues)  is  that  the  whole  of  a  statement,  however  complex 
it  may  be  and  however  numerous  its  parts,  must  be  made  in  one  sen- 
tence whose  members  are  all  grammatically  interdependent.  The  verbs 
are  arranged  so  that  tbe  terminations  iudioating  mood  and  touse  come 
only  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Similarly  if  there  are  several  subor- 
dinate claneea,  only  the  last  member  of  a  set  of  aucb  clauses  receives  its 
distinctive  termiualion,  aud  even  such  conjunctions  as  "  because  "  and 
"but"  are  turned  into  terminations  which  are  sufBxed  to  the  last 
of  the  series  of  verbs  whose  mcauiug  they  help  to  particularize. 
Tho  mind  is  thus  kept  iu  suspense  as  to  tbe  main  drift  of  the  sentence 
while  the  minor  details  are  being  gradually  unfolded,  tbe  final  verb 
being  necessary  to  clear  up  the  intention  of  all  that  went  before. 
In  fact  a  Japanese  sentence  is  a  paragraph,  or  rather  au  organism. 
Thus  a  Japanese  bookseller's  advertisement  will  not  say  "  The  first 
volume  will  be  published  in  January,  and  the  second  in  March,"  but  it 
will  run  something  like  this  :  "  Tbe  first  volume  in  January  having 
been  pnblisbod,  tho  second  ia  March  published  will  be  "  ; — so  that  ontil 
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reaching  the  fatnre  particle  at  the  end  of  the  second  elanse,  the  reader 
does  not  know  whether  the  January  referred  to  in  the  first  clause  is 
next  January  or  )ast  January.  This  instance  is  an  extremely  simple 
one.  The  normal  Japanese  sentence,  hoth  in  writing  and  in  speaking, 
is  much  more  lengthy  and  involved.  But  our  English  idiom  refuses 
so  stubbornly  to  lend  itself  to  such  complications,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
translate  an  ordinary  Japanese  sentence  literally  so  as  to  give  an  idea 
of  its  construction  to  persons  whose  knowledge  of  languages  is  confined 
to  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  or  Indo-Chinese  groups.  Thus  the  grammatical 
rule  enforcing  the  use  of  participles  instead  of  verbs  in  the  indicative 
mood,  and  the  further  rule  which  requires  that  what  is  least  important 
must  come  first  and  what  is  most  important  last,  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  Japanese  or  for  any  Altaic  language  to  be  anything  but 
tedious^  and  obscure.  The  introductory  details  only  obtain  their  full 
meaning  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  final  verb.  But  when  the  final 
verb  is  reached,  one  is  apt  to  have  forgotten  the  introductory  details. 
Writers  and  readers  of  Altaic  sentences  should  have  good  memoriep 
and  much  patience. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  Some  such  general  considera- 
tions seemed  a  necessary  preface  to  the  tabular  view  of  Japanese  style 
in  its  various  subdivisions,  which  is  given  on  the  next  page.  Their 
object  is  to  show  that  Japanese  style,  like  other  things,  rests  on  certain 
broad  principles,  and  is  not  a  mere  accident.  The  branches  into  which 
ii  has  gradually  become  divided  are  as  follows. .  Other  minute  divisions 
might  of  course  have  been  made ;  but  they  would,  it  is  thought,  obscure 
the  subject  instead  of  elucidating  it : — (For  Table  see  foUowing  page,) 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  all  Japanese  styles  can  be 
traced  to  one  or  other  of  throe  sources,  which  are :  the  Archaic  native 
poetry,  the  Archaic  native  prose,  and  Chinese  prose  as  read  by  the 
Japanese.  Chinese  poetry  may  bo  dismissed  as  having  had  little  or  no 
influence  outside  the  circle  of  those  who,  to  the  present  day,  go  on 
composing  it  in  imitation  of  the  same  ancient  Chinese  models.  But 
there  is  an  influence  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  indicate  in  the 
table,  and  which  must  bo  mentally  supplied.  That  influence  is  the 
influence  of  the  Colloquial,  constantly  tending  to  the  unification  of  all 
styles,  and  constantly  tending  to   obliterate  the  traces  of  Chinese 
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grammar,  though  not  of  Chinese  vocahulaiy.  Jjet  ns  take  the  various 
styles,  partly  in  order,  partly  grouped  according  to  natural  affinities. 
Let  us  hriefly  indicate  their  characteristics  and  the  hooks  in  which  they 
may  ho  studied  to  hest  advantage  : 

I.  Archaic  Poetry  and  Prose. 

(Matermh  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centimes  of  the  Christian  era, 
though  not  'published  till  the  eighth  to  tenth  centuncs). 

The  sole  difference  between  poetry  and  prose  at  the  dawn  of 
Japanese  literature  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  loose  kind  of  metre 
in  the  former  and  of  occasional  inversions.  The  vocabulary  is  purely 
native,  or,  if  here  and  there  a  Chinese  word  has  introduced  itself, 
it  is  so  well  disguised  io  Dative  form   that  its  foreign  origin   has 
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never  been  admitted  by  the  Japanese  literati  of  the  orthodox  school. 
Indeed  these  traces  of  Chinese  in  Archaic  Japanese  had  apparently 
escaped  the  attention  of  European  philologists,  till  pointed  out  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  an  English  student  of  the  two  languages.'  Gram- 
matically, Archaic  Japanese  is  distinguished  by  its  rigid  adherence  to  the 
complicated  construction  referred  to  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the 
present  paper.  A  sentence  takes  away  one's  breath.  On  the  other 
hand  the  rule  governing  the  fourfold  distinction  of  verbal  and  adjectival 
forms  into  ** Adverbial,"  **  Conclusive,"  ''Attributive,"  and  **  Per- 
fect"°  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  The  best  prose  examples  of  Archaic 
Japanese  are  the  "  Norito  "  or  Shinto  Rituals,  some  of  which  have  been 
translated  and  elaborately  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Satow  in  Vol.  VII, 
Pts.  II  and  IV,  and  Vol.  IX,  Pt.  II  of  these  **  Transactions."  In  poetry 
there  are  the  Songs  contained  in  the  **  Kojiki''  and  ^*  Nihongi"  and 
those  forming  Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  •*  MaiiyoshU''  Of  these  the  most 
accessible  to  the  European  student  are  the  Songs  of  the  "  Kojiki"  as 
there  exists  a  literal  English  translation.^  For  short  specimens  of  the 
Archaic  and  most  of  the  other  styles,  the  Second  Appendix  to  Mr.  Aston^s 
**  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language,"  2nd  edit.,  and  also 
Chapter  X  of  the  same  work,  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage. 


/ 


n.  Classical  Poetry  and  the  Later  Styles  Derived  from  it. 

In  the  earlier  Classical  poetry  the  Japanese  language  is  seen  in  its 
perfection.  The  vocabulai7  is  still  almost  purely  native,  but  Archaic 
terms  have  been  dropped,  while  the  grammar  has  been  regularised. 
The  short  stanza  of  thirty-one  syllables,  which  is  the  form  almost 
exclusively  used,  effectively  counteracts  the  lengthincss  inherent  in 
Altaic  style.  Indeed  brevity  is  its  greatest  characteristic.  Wit,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  is  however  absent,  being  only  represented  by 
an  occasional  jeu-de-mots.  The  most  charming  examples  of  the  Clas- 
sical Poetry  arc  to  be  found  in  the  "  Koldnshu  "  or  "  Odes  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  on  which  the  ^'Koldnshu  Vchitjiki''  is  the  commentary  most 
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3  See  Vol.  X,  Supplement,  p.  Ixx  of  these  "  Transactions." 

8  See  Aston's  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  89  et 

*  Vol.  X,  Supplement,  pp.  343  et  seq,  of  these  *•  Transactions." 
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to  b6  reeoumended.  There  ib  aleo  the  foreign  translation  mentioned 
in  the  note  below.*  Tbe  Comic  and  Modem  Popular  Poetical  styles  are 
eimply  the  Classical  style  corrnpted  to  some  extent  by  Colloquial  in* 
flaenoes.  Ohineee  words  have  crept  in,  tbe  metre  is  irregnlar,  the 
epelling  faulty,  tbs  grammar  sometimes  a  little  faulty.  Bat  tbe  endea- 
Toar|of  the  writers  is  always  to  be  as  Classical  as  they  can.  Their  chief 
failings  are  want  of  originality  and  a  perpetnal  search  after  puns. 
The  vers  de  societi,  which  uutil  a  recent  period  every  educated  person 
was  obliged  to  be  able  to  compose,  aro  mere  eentos  of  Classical  oomposi* 
tions.  There  are  two  chief  schools.  One  of  these  takes  the  "  Kokin- 
thu"  as  its  model;  the  other  imitates  the  Archaic  style  of  tho  "Mantjo- 
ihu."  Papils  also  imitate  their  teachers,  so  that  we  arrive  at  having 
imitations  of  imitations.  Indeed  it  could  uot  he  otherwise ;  for  every 
thing  that  can  bo  said  with  tbo  traditional  poetical  phra^es^has  been  said, 
and  every  thing  that  can  be  done  with  tho  uupliablo  metre  has  been  done. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  whence  nny  uew  life  is  to  come  Quless  it  be  from 
the  treasure-house  of  Europe.  European  poetry  is  a  now  and  gorgeons 
fairyland  at  whoBO  gate  the  Japanese  are  only  now  beginning  to  knock. 
Meanwhile  the  best  contempoiary  Japanese  verse  resembles  tho  best 
Japanese  caligraphy.  The  late  poetess  Toseko,  fur  instance,  had  the 
same  archaic  dash  in  her  verse  as  in  her  pen.  Indeed  good  penmanship  } 
and  good  poetry,  aro  supposed  to  be  natural  companions,  neither  reqoir-  ) 
ing  the  least  originality.  Tho  stadent  desirous  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  these  later  Japanese  poetical  styles  may  consult  some 
of  the  works  mentioned  helow.° 

The  chief  ehnracteristic  of  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Lyric  Dramas  - 
(No»o  Utaijie  the  very  extended  nee  made  in  them  of  a  peonliar 
device  for  joiniag  together  two  different  but  uot  discordant  ideas.    It 
consists  in  employing  a  word  having  two  meanings  in  such  wise  as  to 

'"  AltiapanUiiliBFnihliDgelieder."b;Or.B.Iiange.  This  is  a  metrical  (rauBla- 
tion  ol  tbe  odes  contained  in  the  first  two  booka  of  Che  Ko-kin-ihS. 

'•' Fiaoka  Monieii,"  " Bandai  KyOkaiha"  •' Seikokii  Riiitan."  Besidea 
these  there  are  of  cooibo  the  songe  oE  tbe  pieBect  day,  which  aie  not  collected 
together  into  any  special  (Cork.  ILe  first  signs  of  a  Dcn  departnro  in  tbe  direction 
of  Sutopu  is  to  be  seen  iu  tbe  "  Shinlai  Skiihu  "  by  Messrs.  loyamu,  Tatabe,  and 
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f(^m  a  80tt  of  pivot  on  whieh  two  wheels  tarn,  so  that  while  the  first 
part  of  the  poeUcal  phrase  has  no  logical  end,  the  latter  part  has  no 
logical  heginning.  Thongh  so  extraordinary  an  idiom  wonld  he  ridien* 
Ions,  if  it  were  feasible,  in  any  European  tongue,  there  can  he  no  donht 
that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  dreamy  beanty  of  the  Japanese  compositions 
in  which  it  is  nsed.  Moreover  the  taste  for  long  sentences  can  be  thus 
gratified  without  any  fear  of  obscurity.  Between  the  various  editions 
of  the  Lyric  Dramas  there  is  little  to  choose.  There  is  no  complete 
commentary.  The  only  European  translations  are  those  mentioned  in 
the  note  below.' 

ni.  Classical  Pbose  and  Modebn  Novels. 

In  point  of  grammar  there  is  no  difference  between  the  prose  and  the 
poetry  of  the  early  Classical  age.  But  soon  the  prose  style  developed 
a  fondness  for  Chinese  words,  which  were  doubtless  imported  into  it 
from  the  Colloquial.  Many  of  them  ai'c  Buddhist  terms,  showing  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  at  that  time.  In  the  **  Genji  Monogatan** 
the  Chinese  words  form  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  whole  vocabulary, 
whereas  in  the  Classical  poetry  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  instances, 
such  as  kihi  (Chinese  chil),  '*  a  chrysanthemum,*'  and  a  few  other  names 
of  trees  and  flowers.^  Many  of  the  terms  borrowed  firom  the  Chinese 
have  a  corrupt  form  in  this  same  Classical  prose,  thus,  teike,  instead  of 
the  more  correct  tenki,  *'  weather,**  which  in  later  times  has  supplanted 
it.  Others  show  a  preference  for  the  so-called  Oo  pronunciation,  thus 
nechi  for  netsu,  **  fever.**  By  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  em 
the  Colloquial  contractions  of  the  ^*  Adverbial  **  forms  of  adjectives 
began  to  invade  the  prose  of  the  day. 

tpree  metrical  versions  by  the  present  writer  in  his  **  Classical  Poetry  of  the 
Japanese"  of  the  pieces  entitled  ^*  Ha-goromo"  '* Sesshdsekit"  **£antofi/'  and 

8  An  examination  of  twenty  pages  of  the  **  Kogetiushd**  edition  of  the  '*0^i 
Monogatari,'*  taken  at  random  throughout  the  work,  show  an  average  of  2*85 
Chinese  words  per  page,  the  page  not  containing  much  matter.  Only  one  of  the 
pages  examined  has  no  Chinese  words  at  all,  and  only  two  have  more  than  four, 
so  that  these  twenty  pages  probably  represent  with  fair  accuracy  the  diction  of  the 
entire  book. 
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The  best  example  of  Early  Classical  prose  is  Tsarajmki'B  celebrated 
"  Tota  Niki,"  or  "  Diary  of  a  Voyage  Home  from  Tosa,"  an  anonyniODS 
tranBlation  of  which  appeared  in  {he  "Japan  Moil "  during  the  months 
of  Jaaaary,  February,  and  March,  1882.  Mr.  Aston  has  also  given  a 
eammni-y  of  it,  with  a  few  extracts,  in  Vol.  lU,  Pt.  II  of  these  "  Transao- 
tions."  The  ^^  Oenji  Monogatari"  shows  what  maybe  termed  the  Middle 
Classical  period  In  its  perfection,  and  is  considered  by  the  Japanese 
themselves  to  be  tho  calmiuatiog  point  of  their  literature.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  European  help  towaids  reading  it,  as  tho  volame  entitled 
"  Get'ji  Monoyatari"  published  by  Mr.  Suematsn  Eencho  is  scarcely 
even  a  paraphrase  of  tho  original.  The  style  of  tho  "  Gtnji," — for 
that,  and  not  the  contents  of  the  book,  is  here  our  subject, — is  extremely 
difficult,  the  coQiplicatioDS  and  the  obscurity  of  the  Japanese  sentence 
showing  themselves  to  the  very  full.  We  also  notice  a  tedious  heaping  , 
up  of  Honorihca.  "  Condescend,"  "  deign,"  "  honourable  "  end  similar  s 
words  recur  et  every  instant.  Indcod,  were  all  the  Honorifics  retrenched  ( 
from  the  "  Genji"  ani  from  tho  other  romaucea  which  constitute  tho  } 
greater  part  of  the  Classical  Fiose  of  Japan,  tho  bulk  of  this  prose  would 
be  materially  reduced.  Thus,  if  one  august  personage  insults  another, 
it  is  expressed  somewhat  after  this  fashion:  "  A  condescended  reveren- 
tially to  insult  B."° — Another  subdivision  of  the  Classical  Prose  oondsts  of 
EssaysorMiBcellanieB.anch  as  the"  Makurano  Soihi"  and  the  "  Tture- 
^tire-gusa."  These  ore  somewhat  more  modern  in  spirit,  but  the  form 
is  the  same.  The  curious  reader  should  refer  to  the  "  MakuraTW  SosM" 
for  the  best  examples.  Like  the  "  Oetiji,"  Oiis  book  was  written  by  a 
woman ;  but  it  shows  feminino  style  to  bettor  advantage, — its  talent  for 
penetrating  observation,  its  wit  tempered  by  tenderness.  Most  of 
the  Classical  Pi'oae  is  "  feminine  "  prose  in  the  most  disparaging  sense  ' 
that  can  he  given  to  that  term. 

The  style  used  in  modern  novels  descends  from  that  used  in  Clossio 
times.    Tlie  vocabulary  is  much  more  deeply  tinged  with  Chinese ;  but 


*Tba  average  number  oE  Honoiifios  thioaghout  the  entire  vrork  ia  (as  appears 
Irom  an  examinalioD  of  twenty  pageBJ  6-9  per  page ;  but  it  ie  much  greater  in  the 
passages  ^liere  mention  is  made  of  the  dcingH  oF  exalted  peiBODagcs.  Bcmember 
too  Uiat  a  page  of  tho  alread;  meutioiied  edition  contains  ver;  little  matter, 
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the  same  inflaenoe  and  that  of  the  Colloqaial  have  tended  to  the 
simplification  of  the  grammar  and  construction.  Modem  Japanese  novels 
are  easily  intelligible.  Uhfortutiately  they  are  dull.  Bakin's  works,  so 
much  belauded,  are  a  terrible  trial  to  the  conscientious  European  student, 
with  their  thirty,  forty,  or  a  hundred  volumes. 

rV.  Modern  Women's  Letters. 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  head.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  table,  the  style  of  women's  letters  in  use  at  the  present  day  descends 
directly  from  that  in  use  by  both  sexes  in  Classical  times.  It  is  marked 
by  its  servile  politeness  and  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  peculiar  expres- 
sions, such  as  the  following : 

on  Ica-vioji,  for   haha,  "mother." 

on  iso-moji,  **    wo^fls/tu  **  busy." 

0  ki-moji  sarnQf  **    kinoduku,  ^^soiry,^' 

umi-yamuy  **    ifl^u-sa?/,  **  very,"  **  much." 

medetaku  kashikUy       "    with   joy  and    trembling   (a    formula 

used  at  the  end  of  letters). 

The  termination  vwji  observed  in  several  of  the  above  is  simply  the 
Chinese  word  ^  ^,  '*  written  character."  On  ka-moji  thus  means 
literally  "  the  honourable  character  mother,"  and  similarly  in  the  oth^r 
examples. 

Length  and  not  brevity  being  the  quality  sought  after,  the  ordinary 
verb  nai-Uf  *'  to  be,"  is  supplanted  by  the  compound  inairase-sordf  signi- 
fying literally  **  to  send  as  a  present  and  be  in  attendance  upon  ".  This 
strange,  and  in  practice  meaningless,  compound  is  suffixed  as  a  termina- 
tion to  almost  every  verb  when  used  in  what  we  should  call  the  first 
person,  e.g.  zonji-mairase'SdrOf  **  I  think  ";  moshi-age-mairase'Sdrd,  "  I 
beg  to  state  ". 

V.  Prose  whose  Vocabulary  is  Classical  Japanese,  but  whose  Style 

IS  Influenced  by  the  Chinese. 

The  influence  referred  to  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  constant  use  of 
antithetically  balanced  phrases.  Thus :  Aruiva  hana  wo  Jcou  tote  tayon 
naki  tokoro  ni  madoi,  armca  tmki  ivo  omou  tote  shirube  naki  yami  m 
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tadoiii,  etc.y  i.e.  ''Either  wandering  in  pathless  places  to  search  for 
flowers,  or  else  groping  in  gloomy  darkness  to  await  the  moon.'*  And 
again  :  Hm-u  no  ashita  ni  liana  no  chiru  wo  mi,  aki  no  yugure  ni  ho  no 
ha  no  otmru  %co  hiJciy  etc,  i.e.  '*  Seeing  the  blossoms  flutter  down  on 
a  spring  morning,  and  hearing  the  leaves  fall  on  an  autumn  evening.'* 
These  phrases,  which  occur  in  the  celebrated  Preface  to  the  *'  Koldn* 
»huj'  are  typical  of  the  style  in  question.  The  Preface  to  the  ''  Kohin- 
shW*  has  been  partially  translated  by  Dr.  Lange  in  his  work  cited  already. 

VI.  Neo-Classical  Prose. 

Mabuchi,  one  of  the  great  Shinto  scholars  of  the  last  century,  paved 
the  way  for  this  style,  and  Motoori  perfected  it.  Since  the  latter's  death, 
that  is  during  the  last  eighty  years,  it  has  remained  the  favourite  vehicle 
for  prose  treating  of  religious,  poetical,  philological,  and  antiquarian 
subjects  generally.  It  is  seen  to  perfection  in  such  works  of  Motoori's 
as  his  Prolegomena  to  the  **  Kojiki''  {^^  Kojikiden,'*  Vol.  I),  his 
*^  Tama-katmrna'*  and  his  **  KenJnjojin,''  It  may  be  described  as 
Classical  Japanese  touched  by  the  modern  spirit.  The  touch  was  magical.  /  i^f^: 
Sentences  were  still  long,  but  they  were  not  lengthy.  In  Motoori's/  r^ 
hands  they  even  became  so  clear  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  read  one\ 
of  them  a  second  time  in  order  to  understand  it.  Grammatically  faultless,  \ 
and  perfectly  pure  in  diction,  Motoori's  writings  avoid  monotony  by  the 
dexterous  use  of  particles  which  alter  (so  far  as  that  is  possible  in 
Japanese)  the  rigid  rules  binding  the  construction.  Unfortunately  his 
followers  have  committed  the  usual  error.  They  have  simply  repeated 
his  words  instead  of  imbibing  his  spirit.  The  consequence  is  that  at  the 
present  day  Neo-Classical  Japanese  is  fast  becoming  fossilized,  and  can 
consequently  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  future.  Perhaps  indeed 
a  truer  criticism  would  describe  it  as  having  been  from  the  beginning  a 
mere  tour -de- force  y  and  therefore  destined  to  early  and  inevitable  disuse. 
It  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that  it  has  never  been  successfully 
employed  except  in  dealing  with  subjects  connected  with  Japanese  anti- 
quity. Its  vocabulary  is  old  Japanese.  So  it  is  naturally  when  treating 
of  Old  Japan  that  the  insnfficience  of  this  vocabulary  is  least  felt.  The 
latest  development  of  Neo-Classical  Japanese  is  the  style  adopted  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  **  Kana  no  Ktmai,*'  whose  wish  it  is  to 
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revive  the  old  langaage  and  to  perpetuate  indefinitely  the  use  of  the 
old  Kana  spelling,  which  no   longer  represents  the    pronunciation. 

Vn.  Chinese  Pbose  as  Read  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  Eabueb 
Sinico-Japanese  Styles  Debived  pbom  it. 

This  is  the  most  curioas  branch' of  our  subject.  Indeed  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world  has  probably  no  stranger  example  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  a  foreign  tongue.  On  crossing  to  Japan  in  the  train  of 
Buddhist  priests  and  Korean  pioneers  of  civilization,  Chinese  was 
accepted  as  an  absolute  norm,  and  was  as  absolutely  misunderstood  in 
so  far  as  style  and  grammar  are  concerned.  The  Japanese  thought  they 
were  adopting  it  unchanged.  In  reality  no  process  of  metamorphosis  was 
ever  more  complete.  Let  us  enter  into  particulars.  Chinese  has  no 
inflections.  Its  construction  is  like  that  of  the  simplified  English  which 
we  call  '*  Pldjin  English.'*  Its  sentences  are  all  short  and  terse.  Indeed 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  fragments  of  sentences  stuck  together  without 
cement.  The  result  is  the  most  pithy  of  styles, — a  style  of  which  in 
Europe  the  **  stijle  coupe  '*  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other  contemporary 
French  writers  is  the  nearest  analogue.  The  difiference  between  this 
simple  style  and  grammar  and  that  of  the  endless  participles  through 
which  a  Japanese  sentence  goes  meandering  on  its  way  is  glaring.  It  is 
so  glaring  that  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  been  dazzled  and  could  not  see 
it.  They  imposed  their  complications  and  their  long- win dedness  on  the 
short  and  simple  Chinese  texts,  tentatively  perhaps  at  first,  but  soon 
according  to  a  regular  method.  This  method  consists  in  transposing 
the  Chinese  so  as  to  suit  Japanese  idiom.  Not  only  is  the  place  of 
individual  words  altered,  but  numbers  of  short  sentences  are  combined 
into  one  long  one  with  the  usual  array  of  participles  marking  suspended 
clauses.  Take  for  instance  the  following  passage  from  Mencius. 
The  philosopher  is  depicting  to  one  of  the  Chinese  feudal  kings  of 
his  time  the  advantages  to  himself  of  governing  jastly,  in  a  passage  which 
Dr.  Legge  renders  thus  : 

**  Now,  if  your  Majesty  will  institute  a  government  whose  action 
shall  all  be  benevolent,  this  will  cause  all  the  officers  in  the  empire  to 
wish  to  stand  in  your  Majesty's  court,  and  tho  farmers  all  to  wish  to 
plough  in  your  Majesty's  fields,  and  tho  merchants,  both  travelling  and 
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BtAtionuy,  all  to  mah  to  store  their  goods  in  yonr  Majesty's  market 
plaoes,  aad  travelling  strangars  all  to  wish  to  moke  their  tours  on 
your  Majesty's  roads,  and  all  throaghout  the  empire  who  feel  aggrieved 
by  their  rulers  to  come  and  complaiu  to  yonr  Majesty.  And  when  they 
are  80  bent,  who  will  ho  able  to  keep  them  back  ?" 

The  ChineBo  text  and  its  Japanese  reading  are  as  follows : 


«  a  T  SS  H  «,«,! 
n  '<Sk  m  'ik  m  Wi  & 

I, «  w  if  «  fi  s 

«  *  K  «  SR  M  fc, 
S  a  i  I  I  I  1s6 

m  e  ffi  «  5f_ffl  T 

The  literal  renderings  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are,  a 
possible,  as  in  the  two  following  parallel  colnmns  : 


Ima  D  matsurigoto  tco  lia$»hi,jin 
ito  hodokoshi,  teiika  no  tSHk5)-u  mono 
tra  nit'fia  o  no  cho  ni  tatati  koto  tco 
ImisIU,  tagayaiH  mono  va  mina  ii  no 
ija  ni  taijaijatan  lioto  wo  hosslU,  thoko 
tea  mina  o  no  ichi  ni  kakusan  koto 
Ko  Iiosalti,  koryo  wa,  minaSno  michi 
ni  iden  Itoto  tco  hogihi,  tenka  no  lono 
himi  KO  nikiiinan  to  Jioisuru  mono 
tea  Jiiina  o  ni  omomulci-uttaen  koto 
wo  Iioiseskimmt.  Sore  kakti  no  qolofttt 
naraba.tai'ekayokH  koreicofuaeijan? 


nearly  as 


Now  tbo-Kiug  institute  govern- 
ment to-exeruise  benevolence  :  causi 
the-Empire's  official  people  all  wish 
to-stand  in  the- King's  coart,  plough 
ing  people  alt  wish  to-plongb  i: 
tbo-King's  fields,  merchant  dealers 
all  wish  to-atoro  in  tho-Kiug's  marts, 
travelling  stranjrers  all  wish  to-go- 
oat  00  the-King'a  roads,  Empiro'E 
wishing  accuse  tboir  princes  people 
all  wish  to-come  complain  to  Lbo- 
King. 

This  like  that,  who  can  rcstraii: 
them  ? 


Now  the -King,  goverument  hav- 
in(r-institiited,  beaevoleiico  oxercise- 
if, — the-Empire's  official  people  as- 
i'oi',  all  tlie-King's  court  in  stand- 
Ill  that  to-wiaii,  plougbing  people 
■  for,  all  the- King's  fields  in  plough- 
will  that  to-wish,  merchant  dealers 
as-for  all  tho-King's  marts  in  store- 
will  that  to-wish,  travelling  stran- 
gers aa-for  all  the- King's  roads  on  go- 
oat  will  that  to-wish.  thc-Empirc's 
their  princes  accnse-will  that  to-wish 
people  as-for,  all  King  uuto  come 
com  plain -will  that  to-wish  cause- 
will  [i.  c.  "  will  cause  the  officials 
to  wish  to  stand  in  the  King's  court, 
the  agricultnrists  to  wish  to  plough 
in  Iiis  fields,"  etc.,  this  verb  "cause" 
]ilaced  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
affecting  all  tbo  other  verbs  from  the 
very  beginning] , 

This  thus  bo-if,  who  well  them 
restrain  can  ? 
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The  difference  between  the  two  styles, — simplicity  and  consequent 
clearness  on  the  one  side,  and  complication  on  the  other, — is  patent. 
Only  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  the  above  instance  the  Chinese 
sentence  attains  to  a  very  unusual  length,  whereas  the  Japanese 
sentence  is  much  shorter  than  most  of  those  to  be  found  in  books  written 
by  the  Japanese  themselves.  The  passage  therefore  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  stylos.  The  difference  between  them 
should  be  more  mai'ked  still. 

Various  small  signs  and  numbers  written  alongside  the  Chinese  text 
serve  to  guide  the  Japanese  reader  in  his  transpositions  and  gram- 
matical embellishments.  The  Japanese  pursue  their  strange  plan  even 
in  the  reading  of  poetry.  Needless  to  say  that  the  rhymes  and  the 
whole  metre  of  the  Chinese  are  hopelessly  lost.  It  is  as  if  the  words  of 
a  Latin  poem,  instead  of  being  read  in  the  Latin  order,  were  to  be 
inverted  so  as  to  suit  English  syntax,  the  English  student  all  the  while 
imagining  himself  to  be  reading  Latin  verse  in  the  proper  way.  For 
Hirata,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Japanese  literati,  asserts  in  so  many  words 
that  a  foreign  language  cannot  bo  read  intelligently  except  in  this  man- 
ner. Unless  the  verb  be  (Japanese-fashion)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
there  is,  according  to  him,  no  sensible  human  speech  I 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  later  developments  of  the  Sinico- 
Japanese  style,  whose  foundations  were  thus  laid  in  the  peculiar  method 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  for  reading  the  Chinese  classics.  The  first 
effect  was  to  introduce  a  Chinese  tinge  into  compositions  intended  to  be 
purely  native.  Thus,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  it  became  the  fashion 
to  use  the  artificially  balanced  antitheses  of  which  the  Chinese  writers 
are  so  fond.  But  the  first  Sinico-Japanese  properly  so-called  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  edicts  of  the  early  mediaeval  age.  Intended  for  pure 
Chinese  by  the  men  who  composed  them,  these  documents  soon  became 
impregnated  with  "japonisms."  The  less  the  culture  of  the  writer, 
the  more  numerous  were  the  japonisms.  For  this  reason  purity  of  style 
is  not  always  an  indication  of  age.  The  following  passage  from  a  work 
entitled  **  Kojidan  "  ("&  M  Wj^  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  is  comparatively  pure,  the  only  marked  japonisms  being  the 
few  words  that  are  underlined  : 
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3^    f      M     ^ 


B  m  m  -m  isi  M  -B  m  ^ 

n^  m  m  $B  ^  ±m  m  m  k^  n 

&    ^    ^ 


^    S    S 


Z  u-p!  r'PS    ^^  z  ^ 
S  =«*    ^?    lai  #    ^  =-^1  3t    tS    jHi  =>&•    n 

Thi'oe  bundi'od  years  earlier  tbo  Shogun  Yoritomo  writes  thus  : 

t%  ^  n'^m  m  ^  w, 


^     it 


^4- 


T.>r» 


li 


n 

B 


JK  "m    ^    if    ®    i^'  M  ''rT 

^    «    f»5 


± 


± 


K 


%    «    IC 
^    ^    ± 


± 


jx  i&  1^  _^  ffi  Ri  m  m  jt  jsi 

"j*    *    ^  'l^    «    '^    ®    Hi:  'Jb  "♦ 


13 

18 


-^  ±  a 


0f   ;2:   ^   «i   ±   a 


*^  isi  a  m  _^  ^"n  it  x  wl 

^  It    t,    lie  'Jb  =il    M    p^  ^^  '«! 

a?  >  m  ^  m  jf-'^jt  -a 


i^  -&  {^  1 


vat* 


17    -&    «&    3t    ^    iS    h5c 

—  t  — 

This  passage  would  bo  simply  unintelligible  to  a  Cbinaman,  so 
replete  is  it  witb  errors  and  japonisms  of  every  sort.     The  reader  will 
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observe  the  recnrreuce  of  the  words  soro  ftud  koto^  so  common  in  the 
Modem  Epistolary  style.  Indeed  the  modem  epistolary  style  used  by 
men  descends  directly  from  the  style  used  in  such  mediaBval  documents. 
Hence  its  extraordinary  divergence  from  the  style  of  women's  letters. 
Down  to  about  the  twelfth  century  men  seem  to  have  employed  the  same 

^  style  as  women  in  their  familiar  coiTespondence.  It  was  at  that  time 
only  for  public  despatches  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  more  formal 
Sinico- Japanese,  of  which  Yoritomo's  letter  is  a  specimen. 

As  the  Middle  Ages  went  on,  so  did  Sinico- Japanese  depart  farther 
and  further  from  its  Chinese  original.  Such  passages  as  the  first  of 
those  just  quoted  might  possibly  be  made  out  by  a  Chinaman.  Tho 
second  could  not ;  and  tho  war-talcs  of  tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  and  the  prose  dialogue  of  certain  portions  of  tho  Lyric  Dramas 
\  belonging  to  the  same  age  would  be  worse  than  nonsense  to  him. 
'  Indeed  tbcir  authors  no  longer  even  intended  to  write  Chinese.  The 
Colloquial,  in  which  they  thought,  had  led  them  back  into  writing 
Japanese.  At  tho  same  time  the  Chinese,  in  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  write,  had  deeply  influenced  the  Colloquial.  The  result 
of  this  interaction  is  vei7  clearly  seen  in  the  style  used  first  in  the 
Lyric  Dramas  and  afterwards  commonly  in  books  to  do  duty  for  the 
Colloquial,  it  being  considered  impossible  to  write  the  latter  exactly  as  it 
was  spoken.  Here,  as  in  men's  letters,  the  word  iord  (literally  "  to  be 
in  attendance  on  ")  and  the  still  more  pohte,  but  untranslatable  equiva- 
lent goza  sovdf  is  used  as  a  termination  suffixed  to  almost  every  verb, 
and  all  sentences  are  cast  in  one  out  of  two  or  three  fixed  moulds.  In 
the  Dramas,  where  the  prose  portions  are  short  and  adroitly  intermixed 
with  poetry,  the  impression  produced  is  one  of  stately  regularity  qnite 
in  keepiug  with  the  grave  demeanour  of  the  actors  in  their  long  court 
robes.  It  reminds  one  of  a  line  of  marble  statues,  hard  and  cold,  but 
grand.  In  letters,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  no  change  of  form 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  becomes  very  tedious  to  have  every  clause 
ending  either  with  sord,  soraeha,  or  soraedomo.  The  constantjecurrence 
of  Houorifics  also  is  wearisome. 

The  Early  Mediffival  style  may  be  studied  in  such  war-tales  as  tho 

[/     **ra//i«/a"  and   the   **  Ilorjm  Moiiofjataii.''     From  it  descends  the 
ordinary  prose  of  the  period  preceding  the  arrival  of  foreigners  in  Japan. 
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But  BO  tooehed  le  this  prose  hy  native  influences,  that  it  has  been 
thongbt  Uiat  the  traeat  way  to  give  an  idea  of  its  relaUve  poeiUoB  \ 
in  tile  table  is  to  show  it  ae  baving  tbe  triple  origin  there  indicated.  1 
The  result  of  the  miztnie  was  not  happy.  The  ordinary  pre-Mayi 
style  may  be  described  in  one  word,  which  word  is  "  flatness."  Some- 
times tbe  matter  saves  the  manner, — for  instance  in  a  few  of  Arai 
Kakaseki's  works.  Bnt,  as  a  mle,  style  and  subject  conspire  together 
to  send  tbe  reader  to  sleep.  Tbe  lowest  depths  of  this  stylo,  or  absence 
of  style,  are  reaohed  in  tbe  penny  dreadfals  of  tbe  present  day. 

The  Comic  Prose  alone,  which  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  occasionally  shows  real  literary 
skill.  The  Japanese  themselves  divide  it  into  two  epochs  or  schools, 
termed  respectively  haViai-bun  Etnd  kolikei-hm.  The  gradations  thus 
indicated  are  partly  gradations  of  time,  bat  more  specially  gradations  in 
the  eoroic.  At  first  "  comic  "  perhaps  is  scarcely  the  appropriate  word 
by  which  to  describe  this  manner  of  writing.  "  jVf((%(! "  or  "  nncon- 
ventional  "  would  be  better.  The  strict  method,  the  unrelenting  serioOB- 
ness,  of  ordinary  Japanese  prose  is  abandoned.  The  aathor  nnbendSi 
as  he  would  do  in  Enrope.  The  gay  is  mingled  with  the  grave  in 
essays  that  sometimes  almost  remind  ou^  of  Charles  Lamb.  Of  this 
earlier  school  Yayn,  who  flonrished  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is 
the  king.  Tbe  name  of  the  work  by  which  he  is  known  to  fame  is  the 
"  Uxura-fforotno,"  an  unequal  compilation  conttuning  several  delightful 
bits.  After  his  time  the  dehoate  hamonr,  that  had  pleased  the  genera- 
tion to  whom  hnmonr  in  any  form  was  now,  gave  way  to  colonrs  more 
thickly  laid  on.  The  second  period,  which  begins  roughly  speaking 
with  tbe  present  century,  is  one  of  genial  comio  buffoonery.  This 
period  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Ikka's  well-known  "  Hiza  Kurige,"  or 
"  Shanks's  Mare,"  by  far  tbe  most  entertaining  of  Japanese  boolcs,  and 
one  in  which  tbe  author's  versatile  genius  expresses  itself  in  almost  every 
style,  from  passages  that  remind  one  of  the  Classics  to  others  where  full 
play  is  given  to  every  provincial  brogue.  Unfortunately  this  amusing 
book  is  oflcD  extremely  indecent, — a  characteristic  which,  though  it 
should  not  exclude  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  countrymen  of  Swift 
and  Smollett,  does  perhaps  make  one  hesitate  to  lecommed  it  to  the 
leaders  of  our  more  pmdish  days.  Se  this  as  it  may,  we  are  now  only 
VOL.  an.— 14 
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concerned  with  style  and  with  litcrnry  i-. 
the  present  writer  would  incline  to 
touches  of  humour  and  pathos,  aiiu  : 
Rahelaisian  vigour,  a  place  not  very  ! 
which  Motoori  sits  supreme.     Ikku  i 

VIIL    CONTEMPORABY  SiXir.v  I 

On  beinfi  brought  into  coi;  : 
political  events  of  the  years  IHC! 
great  change  :  it  veered  suddii:!;. 
anomaly  has  a  very  simple  l>x]>':  > 
which  Japanese  could  draw  tu  c  . 
other  technicalities,  just  as  w- 
for  such  new  words  as  "  hc-u. 
In  proportion  as  Japan  drii! 
tbe  more  did  she  approprii:! 
recent  years  it  has  come  t( 
document  has  scarcely  jiii\ : . 
and  the  construction  oft; 
for  example  as  the  rhetor', 
negatives  forming  an  ailiii 
pounds  of  as  many  as  Hi- 
result  is  a  language   ca; . 
required  by  modern  civili 
of  poetry.     That  is  tlu:  ; 
reverse  to  the  medal.     A  1 
the  ear  by  its  counties-- 
characters  in  commoji   \ 
8u^  54  pronounced  u">  ' 
allowance.     Even  wIk  i, 
always  has  several  pu.-.- 
meaning  of  the  numeic- 
characters  before  jiini  .' 
and  pronunciation  of  i  > 
is  u  necessary  prclii.l 
The  present  gcucnitiui: 
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fficpressiveneas  at  the  cost  of  eaae.  Perhaps  it  Bhonld  be  added  that, 
after  all,  the  difficulty  to  the  Japanese  themselTes  is  not  quite  so  great 
aa  it  appears  to  foreign  stndeDts,  who  commence  the  etndy  of  choraoteis 
at  an  age  when  the  memory  has  lost  most  of  its  power. 

Sncb  then  is  the  present  state  of  things.  Or  rather,  no:  one 
important  factor  has  been  omitted.  It  shonld  be  added  that  the  in- 
fluence of  European  tongnes  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  Sinico- 
Japaneso, — English  inflaence  especially.  EDglish  phrases  and  idioms 
are  often  literally  translated.  One  resnlt  is  to  increase  the  stock  of 
imagery  at  the  disposition  of  Japanese  writers  ;  for  comparisons  which 
are  commonplaces  to  ns  are  delightfully  firesb  to  them.  Grammatically, 
in  so  far  OS  it  has  been  felt  at  all,  English  inflaence  has  been  unfavonr- 
able.  Our  crisper  way  of  writing  is  lost  on  the  Japanese.  All  that  tbey 
do  is  to  translate  our  sentences  literally  into  their  own  tongue,  making 
the  construction  of  the  latter  more  cumbrous  even  than  it  was  before. 

One  word  as  to  the  prospect  ahead.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
Japanese  style  ?  There  are  indications  of  a  new  change,  as  violent  as 
the  change  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  time 
too  it  is  from  an  unexpected  soui'ce  and  from  a  very  strange  sonrce, — 
firom  the  impending  introduction  of  the  Bomau  alphabet.  It  might  be 
supposed  tbtit  alphabet  and  style  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  alphabet,  it  will  be  said,  only  affects  the  way  words  are  written ; 
style  means  the  way  sentences  ai-c  put  together.  This  is  not  altogether 
true,  iu  Japan  especially.  The  introduction  of  the  Boman  alphabet  into 
general  use  must,  if  it  takes  place,  influence  stylo  very  deeply.  The 
homonyms  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  tho  Chinese  characters.  Wero 
phonetic  spelling  to  be  substituted  for  tho  characters,  they  wonid 
cease  to  bo  intelligible,  and  would  speedily  perish.  There  is  there- 
fore mach  truth  in  tho  assortious  of  those  who  hold  that  Japanese 
,  cannot  be  written  in  Roman.  The  style  of  current  contemporary 
literatare  and  epistolary  correspondence  certainly  cannot  be  so  written. 
The  questloD  is  :  is  the  style*  likely  to  l>e  ehangod  ?  Will  men  consent 
to  give  np  a  vehicle  of  esprossion  which  speaks  with  sncb  beautiful 
terseness  to  the  eye,  which  has  interwoven  itself  with  every  act  of  public 
business  and  private  life,  and  whose  difficulties  are  to  a  great  extent 
veiled  by  long  familiarity  ? 
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The  reason  whieh  makes  the  present  writer  think  that  the  move- 
ment against  the  Chinese  characters  may  succeed  is  that  it  is  not  an 
isolated  one.  It  is  part  of  a  whole  which  is  manifestly  succeeding. 
The  Japanese  have  altered  their  government,  done  all  sorts  of  things 
with  their  religion,  revolutionized  their  laws,  turned  their  old  social 
ideas  (and  many  of  their  moral  ideas)  upside  down.  Such  things  to 
them  are  trifles.  While  therefore  Englishmen  spend  decades  in  making 
up  their  minds  whether  they  will  or  will  not  drop  the  u  from  such  words 
as  ^'honour"  and  '*  favour,"  it  would  be  not  at  all  unprecedented  for 
the  Japanese  to  take  the  enormous  step  of  substituting  alphabetic 
writing  for  their  ideo^aphs.  The  men  who  are  working  for  the  change 
are  the  same  men  who  in  other  paths  have  already  led  the  country  on 
to  solid  results. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  prophesy.  But  if  some  surmise  must  be 
made,  the  present  writer  would  hazard  one  to  the  effect  that,  if  the 
Boman  alphabet  is  adopted,  a  prose  style  somewhat  similar  to  that 
current  before  the  Meiji  period,  and  exemplified  by  Aral  Haknseki's 
easier  works,  will  probably  be  the  result.  Of  course  it  will  have  a 
strong  tinge  caused  by  literal  translation  from  the  English.  Possibly 
too  there  may  be  more  writing  in  the  Colloquial  than  at  present, 
though  there  is  no  indication  to  that  effect.  In  any  case,  the  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  lengthiness  and  complication  remain  the  same 
to-day  as  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  nation's  literature.  It  is  not  a  cheer- 
ing prospect  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  no 
sensible  well-wisher  to  Japan  can  do  otherwise  than  applaud  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  striving  to  introduce  the  Boman  alphabet.  Style  can 
take  care  of  itself.  The  essential  thing  is  the  subject-matter ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  subject-matter  of  modem  European 
education  can  be  most  easily  taught  here  through  the  medium  of  the 
Boman  alphabet.  The  years  now  spent  in  acquiring  the  Chinese  char- 
acters could  then  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  Western  arts  and 
sciences,  to  things  instead  of  words. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Bev.  Mr.  Snmmers,  in  a  few  words  of  critioism,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Japanese  would  find  it  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  Chinese  ideographs,  at 
least  in  the  higher  styles. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hall  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  extremely  valoable  paper  whioh 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  read  to  them.  Commenting  npon  the  word  toro,  so  constant 
a  termination  to  verbs  in  the  prose  of  the  Lyric  Dramas  and  of  Epistolary  Corre- 
spondence, he  noted  that  the  tendency  for  a  word  to  lose  its  proper  meaning  was 
shown  in  our  own  and  related  tongues  in  the  development  of  the  verb  '*tobe." 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  Meiji  style  would  disappear  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Boman  letter.  Bomanization  was  no  doubt  a  great  undertak- 
ing. When  we  consider,  however,  that  the  Japanese  have  made  an  intelligible  and 
flexible  language  out  of  the  combination  of  such  diverse  materials  as  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  we  can  have  no  fear  that  they  are  not  able  for  still  higher  things,  and 
amongst  others  for  this  much-needed  reform. 

The  President  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  author  for  his  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Society's  Transactions. 
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By  H.  Pryer. 


[Head  March  18, 1885.} 

The  "  Transactions  '*  of  this  Society  contain  two  papers  on  Natural 
History  subjects,  contributed  by  Dr.  D.  Brauns,  who  for  a  short  time 
was  attached  to  the  Tokiyo  Daigaku  as  professor  of  geology. 

As  I  find  these  papers  are  calculated  to  mislead  readers,  who  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  to  detect 
the  absurdity  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at ;  and  further,  as  they  are  put 
forward  in  a  lengthy  and  pretentious  manner,  requiring  refutation  in 
unmistakable  terms,  I  have  put  together  the  following  notes,  which  are, 
I  think,  to  the  point. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  these  papers  were  written, 
and  also  how  any  one  claiming  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  natural 
history  could  have  ventured  upon  publishing  them. 

The  first  paper  is  headed  ''  On  the  Systematic  Position  of  the  Itachi 
or  Mustela  itatsiy  Temmink  and  Schlegel,"  read  8th  June,  18S0,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  plate,  somewhat  roughly  drawn. 

Fig.  1  gives  the  impression  that  the  highest  part  of  the  skull  of  the 
Itachi  is  in  the  region  over  the  eyes.  This  is  not  the  case,  the  highest 
part  being  near  the  base.  - 

Fig.  2  is  altogether  faulty.  The  skull  really  tapers  off  at  the  base, 
instead  of  being  broadest  there,  as  figured,  and  I  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  figures  represent  the  skull  of  some  animal  entirely 
different  from  the  Itachi, 

With  regard  to  the  generic  affinities  of  Mustela  itatsi,  concerning 
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whioh  Dr.  Braiuis  has  so  mnob  to  tell  ns  (10  pages),  he  has  nnfortntiately 
been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Gray  of  the  Bntish  HuBenm,  who  tiventy  years 
ago  invostigated  the  aabjoct,  P.  Z.  S.,  I86S,  p.  117,  vho  then  shoved 
that  Mtutela  itaUi  is  not  sepnrable  from  the  Siberian  Mink  fPiitorus 
tiherieut),  nod  therefore  Dr.  Branns'  laborions  paper  is  saperflons  and 
might  he  dismissed  witliout  farther  remark,  except  ^that  Mr.  Oldfield 
Thomas  of  the  British  Museum  informs  me  that  MmUla  itatsi  is  quite 
diatinct  from  Pvtoi-vt  luUrola.  ■ 

Dr.  Braona  adds  a  note  about  bears,  on  which  he  is  also  mistaken. 
Neither  the  grisly  nor  polar  bears  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  Japanese 
Empire. 

The  second  paper  is  beaded  "  On  the  Conia  japonenMs,  Bonaparte, 
and  ite  connection  vith  Gorviu  corax,  L," 

Dr.  Branus  here  labonrs  nnder  the  disadvantage  of  having  had  his 
paper  translated  by  a  gentleman  who  does  not  claim  any  special  kuoV- 
ledge  of  oinitholgy,  aud  I  will  tliorefore  pass  over  certain  incongraenciea 
of  wording  which  are  apparent  ii'om  the  first  line  aud  all  throngli  the  paper. 

Dr.  Brauns'  paper  takes  up  12  pages  of  the  Society's  "  Transactions," 
and  a  plate  is  also  attached. 

Fig.  1,  stated  to  be  the  sknll  and  beak  of  Coixtujajionenm,  is  far 
more  like  Cormu  enrone,  and  I  have  a  stroug  impression  that  it  was 
fignred  from  tho  head  of  the  last  named  species. 

Figs.  2  and  8  are  also  nearly  half  an  inch  shorter  thtu  my  speci- 
mens of  Kuril  ravens. 

Nearly  100  specimens  of  Corvut  japonemit  from  different  parts  of 
Japan  have  passed  through  my  hands,  and  I  have  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  tho  bird  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  can 
confidently  assert  that  it  does  not  rosomblo  Comu  corax  either  in  size, 
shape,  voice  or  habits.  Neither,  as  for  as  Capt.  filakiston's  or  my  own 
experience  goes,  does  Corviu  corax  occur  in  either  the  Main  Island  or 
in  Yezo,  all  the  specimens  of  tbia  bird  (numboiing  seven)  having  been 
procored  from  the  Kuril  Islands. 

I  find  it  difficolt  to  add  anything  to  the  note  on  page  141,  Vol.  X, 
Trans.  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  concerning  the  diffetenco  between 
Corrms  ja/mieum  and  corax,  but  append  measurements  of  s] 
Qow  before  mo. 
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WING.         BEAK. 

Corvtts  corax  (male)  from  UsQBhiyA 171  in.      8    in. 

««         ««         ««  "  18i  in.      8    in. 

**    japoTiensis  (male)  from  Shikotan     14^  in.      2i  in. 

««  ««  ««        ««    Tokiyo  14    in.      2}  in. 

"  "  "        "    Yokohama 14i  in.      2i  in. 

««  ««  "        "  ««  14i  in.      2jin. 

"  "  "        ««  •«  14    in.      2iin. 

In  Corvus  corax  the  crenulated  feathers  extend  from  the  chin  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  crop :  this  is  never  the  case  with  Corvus  japo- 
nerms.  The  crenulated  feathers  in  this  hird  only  extend  a  short  way 
down  the  neck. 

The  heak  of  Corvus  japonensis  is  far  more  arched  than  in  Corvus 
coraXf  and  the  sheen  of  the  plumage  of  the  latter  is  entirely  different 
fr6m  Coitus  japonensis. 

The  tail  of  Corvus  corax  is  cuneiform  ;  that  of  Corvus  japonensis  half 
round  I  ue,  fan-shaped. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Smith  fortunately  ohtained  two  specimens  and  a  nest  of  five 
eggs  of  Corvus  corax  during  the  past  season  on  the  Island  of  Usnshiya 
(Eurils)  and  most  kindly  presented  them  to  me.  The  nest  was  placed 
in  a  ledge  of  a  cliff  about  twenty  feet  from  the  base.  It  was  a  large 
structure,  composed  of  drift  sticks,  grass  stalks  and  roots.  I  have 
frequently  taken  the  eggs  of  Corvus  japonensis,  and  always  find  the 
nest  placed  in  a  tree.  The  eggs  of  Corvus  corax  from  Usushiya  do  not 
differ  in  any  Way  from  English  specimens,  and  are  markedly  larger 
than  any  specimens  of  Corvus  japonensis^  of  which  I  have  a  large 
series. 

In  the  accompanying  plate  I  have  figured  my  largest  specimen  of 
the  eggs  of  Corvus  japonensis  and  one  of  the  above  named  eggs  of  Corvtis 
coraXf  and  also  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx  of  Corvus  corax,  japo- 
nensis and  corone.  These  figures  decisively  prove  the  birds  to  be 
perfectly  distinct,  a  matter  concerning  which  no  one,  except  Dr.  Brauns, 
entertains  the  slightest  doubt. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Kuril  specimens  are  either 
exceptionally  old  or  large ;  indeed  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
measurements  of  our  specimens  correspond  with  those  given  in  YarreU*B 
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British  Birds  of  Carvus  corax^  which  are  not  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
exceptionally  large  specimens,  bat  to  represent  the  average  size  of  the 
bird. 

Dr.  Braons'  remarks  concerning  the  native  names  of  the  Corvus 
are  incorrect. 

Hashi-buto-garam  means    thick  billed  crow. 

"     bo8o      "  "        thin  ** 

Watan  garasti  *'        migrating  crow 

Hama  garasu  **        strand  or  shore  " 

With  regard  to  the  name  <*  watari  garasUy''  it  is  probable  that  the 
raven  does  not  stop  in  the  Eorils  daring  winter,  as  the  season  there  is 
very  severe. 

The  long  table  of  measarements  given  by  Dr.  Branns  of  two 
specimens,  Corvus  corax  and  japonensis  (?  co7'one)  only  prove  that  the  two 
birds  tabalated  are  abundantly  distinct  in  all  important  particulars. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  both  to  Capt.  Blakiston  and  myself 
to  read  Dr.  Brauns*  paper,  after  having  called  attention  to  the  error  in 
which  that  gentleman  persists  in  the  note  mentioned  before,  Trans. 
A.  S.  J.  Vol.  X,  p.  141,  as  we  know  that  gentleman  labelled  a  specimen 
of  Oallinago  solitatia  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  as  Scolopax  rusticula, 
var.  japonica !  and  we  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  place  any  reliance 
on  the  discrimination  of  a  person  who  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  a  woodcock  and  a  snipe ;  more  especially  when  in  direct 
opposition  to  Mr.  Seebohm*s  written  opinion  (Ibis,  1879,  p.  81)  on  one 
of  the  Kuril  specimens  of  Corvm  corax  sent  for  examination  to  Mr. 
Seebohm  by  Capt.  Blakiston. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  I  have  a  very  strong  interest  in 
the  question  of  unnecessary  multiplication  of  species,  and  this  must  be 
my  excuse  if  I  seem  to  have  treated  Dr.  Brauns  with  discourtesy. 
Flagrant  errors  require  strong  language  for  their  correction. 
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MAEEIAGE  IN   JAPAN. 

INCLUDING  A  FEW  REMAKES  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY, 
THE  POSITION  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN,  AND  DIVORCE. 


By  L.  W.  KucHLER, 
H.  B.  M.'s  CoNSULAB  Service. 


[Read  April  22nd,  1885.'] 

Marriage  among  the  Japanese  differs  in  many  important  respects 
from  marriage  as  in  force  among  other  nationalities,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  China,  where  the  customs  prevailing  in  this  respect  hear  a 
close  affinity  to  those  of  Japan,  and  form  the  source  from  which  the 
latter  country  has  largely  drawn.  The  marriage  ceremony  in  Japan 
possesses  few  of  those  features  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
essential  to  its  validity ;  and  although  custom,  and  the  influence  of 
relatives  and  friends,  exercise  a  stronger  influence  over  the  parties  to  a 
marriage  contract  than  might  he  expected  from  the  facilities  afforded 
them  of  ahusing  it,  yet  the  knot  is  loosely  tied  and  may  he  easily 
unfastened.  There  is  no  church  ceremony,  with  its  appeal  to  the 
religious  instincts  of  a  people ;  and  no  state  intervention  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  that  ceremony  shall  consist  in. 

In  saying  that  the  state  does  not  interfere,  it  is  not  meant  to  infer 
that  no  interest  whatever  is  taken  hy  the  Government  in  the  subject  of 
marriage.  Numbers  of  enactments  dealing  therewith  have  from  time  to 
time  been  issued  and  enforced,  both  before  and  since  the  Restoration  ; 
but  these  referred  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  affairs  before  and  after 
marriage — regulating  the  limits  of  consanguinity  within  which  marriage 
was  forbidden,  making  provision  for  the  registration  of  marriages,  laying 
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down  laws  for  divorce,  and  the  like — and  never  interfered  with  the  actual 
ceremony.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  this  latter  is  often 
curtailed,  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  least  important  part  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  In  its  character  it  is  purely  symbolic,  consisting  as  it  does 
in  the  drinking  by  both  parties,  after  a  prescribed  fashion,  of  a  fixed 
number  of  cups  of  wine.  No  wedding  ring  is  used,  and  no  words  are 
uttered,  or  promises  made,  by  either  party  to  the  other.  When  it  is 
over,  the  newly  joined  couple  remain  at  home,  and  court,  rather  than 
avoid  publicity.  These  again,  except  under  certain  peculiar  circum- 
stances, do  not  set  up  a  separate  establishment,  but  continue  to  live  with 
the  parents  of  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  great  object  of  most  Japanese  is  to  procure  the  unbroken 
descent  of  their  family  line,  and  to  do  this  many  curious  expedients  are 
used.  For  instance,  any  person  entering  a  family  as  son-in-law  or 
adopted  son  takes  the  name  of  the  family  to  which  he  joins  himself. 
In  a  family  where  there  are  several  sons  and  daughters,  the  eldest  son  is 
the  heir  and  successor.  When  he  marries,  a  wife  is  procured  for  him 
from  some  other  family,  and  she  lives  with  him  in  the  same  house  with 
his  parents.  She  is  known  in  such  case  as  the  yomey  and  the  proceeding 
is  termed  yome  iriy  or  **  taking  in  a  daughter-in-law :"  this  is  by  far  the 
commonest  form  of  marriage.  Should  there  be  only  daughters  in  the 
family,  a  husband  is  procured  for  the  eldest,  who  takes  the  name  of  the 
family  into  which  he  marries,  and  in  due  course  becomes  its  head,  the 
other  daughters  generally  going  as  yome  to  other  houses.  The  husband 
in  this  case  is  known  as  miiko  yoshi,  i.e.  adopted  son-in-law,  and  he  is 
almost  invai'iably  a  younger  son.  He  usually  has  no  means,  and  is 
therefore  entirely  dependent  on  his  wife's  family.  His  position  does  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  an  enviable  one,  and  so  little,  indeed,  is  it 
appreciated  by  all  classes,  that  most  people  only  take  to  it  when  they 
have  no  other  means  of  support.  The  proverb  says,  ''If  you  possess 
three  measures  of  rice  bran,  don't  go  as  a  son-in-law  "  (Ko  nuka  aan 
go  motta  nara  viuko  ni  iku  na).  Sometimes  again  a  boy  is  adopted 
while  still  a  child,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  a  daughter  also  still  in 
infancy — the  marriage  of  course  not  taking  place  until  they  both  come 
of  age.  Again,  a  muko  ydshi  may  be  introduced  in  order  to  marry  the 
adopted  daughter  of  a  house,  and  thus  continue  the  family  line.    Even 
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nnfreqaent ;  bat  they  are  held  in  contempt,  and  are  known  as  yago 
(meeting  on  a  moor),  a  term  of  disrespect  showing  the  low  opinion 
entertained  of  them.  The  middleman  is  usually  a  married  friend  of  the 
party  seeking  his  good  offices,  and,  according  to  a  native  work  on 
etiquette,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  him,  as  his  duties  are 
of  a  very  important  nature.  He  should  be  by  nature  trutlifol  and  not 
given  to  exaggeration.  His  duty  consists  in  acquainting  each  of  the 
parties  with  the  nature,  habits,  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  bodily 
infirmities  of  the  other ;  and  this  he  must  do  honestly  and  without 
concealment.  It  is  also  part  of  his  duty  to  do  his  utmost  to  bring  the 
affair  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  same  authority  goes  on  to  dwell 
upon  the  unhappiness  which  may  result  to  both  parties  from  any 
concealment  or  untruth  on  the  part  of  the  middleman,  and  quaintly 
observes  that  he,  the  middleman,  will  in  sach  case  lay  himself  open  to 
the  imputation  of  untruthfulness. 

The  nahodo  then,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  stated  above, 
may  be  appealed  to  not  only  by  a  young  man  desiring  a  wife,  but  also 
by  a  young  woman  in  want  of  a  husband,  as  well  as  by  the  parents  or 
relatives  of  these.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  parties  immediately  interested  communicate  directly  with  the 
nakodo  :  if  they  have  pai'cnts  or  guardians,  it  is  done  by  these,  and,  if 
not,  by  the  nearest  relation.  The  services  of  the  nakodo,  again,  may 
be  sought  in  order  to  bring  together  people  already  acquainted  with  each 
other,  in  which  case  his  instructions  are  specific  and  his  duties  com- 
paratively light.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  caHe  blanche  to 
find  a  suitable  partner  in  life  for  some  young  man  or  women,  which 
commission  carries  with  it  considerable  responsibility,  and  gives  wide 
room  for  the  exercise  of  that  tact  and  discretion  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 

Suppose  then,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  that  the  services  of  the 
middleman  have  been  applied  for  by  the  parents  of  a  young  man,  in 
order  to  find  him  a  suitable  wife.  After  he  has  fixed  upon  some  girl 
who  in  his  opinion  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  the  middleman 
proceeds  to  sound  her  parents  on  the  subject.  If  his  proposals  on 
behalf  of  his  principal  are  rejected,  the  matter  at  once  falls  to  the 
ground,  and,  where  his  instructions  are  not  specific  (in  which  case  his 
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duties  come  to  an  end),  he  looks  round  for  some  other  suitable  person. 
Should  his  proposals  be  favorably  entertained,  his  next  care  is  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting  between  the  parties,  which  meeting  is  known  as 
the  mi  at,  literally  '*  see  meeting."  The  mi  ai  is  arranged  in  various 
ways  :  a  party  to  the  theatre,  a  social  gathering,  or  a  picnic  to  some 
favoured  spot,  may  be  made  the  means  of  introducing  the  future  husband 
and  wife  to  each  other.  Sometimes  the  latter  remain  unconscious  of 
the  object  of  this  meeting  until  it  is  over,  in  which  case  their  intercourse 
is  less  restrained,  and  they  are  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  each 
other's  merits  and  dements.  More  generally,  however,  they  are  made 
aware  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  brought  together,  in  which  case 
they  naturally  try  to  appear  to  their  best  advantage  in  each  other's  eyes. 

After  the  mi  ai  is  over,  should  either  party  object  to  the  other  the 
proceedings  come  to  an  end,  and  the  nalcodo  looks  round  for  some  more 
eligible  party.  A  native  authority  on  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  on 
such  occasions,  strongly  advises  young  people  not  merely  to  make  the 
mi  ai  the  occasion  for  examiniug  one  another's  personal  appeai'ance. 
They  should,  according  to  him,  seize  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
observe  each  other's  conduct  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  no  regret 
may  follow  in  after  life  by  their  having  been  influenced  solely  by 
personal  attractions  or  financial  advantages  ;  sound  advice,  which  is 
doubtless  as  carefully  followed  in  Japan  as  in  other  countries. 

Formerly  this  ante-nuptial  meeting  was  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  people  of  very  exalted  rank,  who  consequently  never  saw  each  other 
until  the  bride  removed  her  veil  on  the  marriage  day  ;  and  it  is  this 
exception  that  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  idea  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  the  books  written  by  foreigners  on  Japan,  namely,  that 
in  Japanese  marriages,  the  parties  never  see  each  other  until  the 
wedding  ceremony.  Among  the  lower  classes,  again,  and  especially  those 
living  at  the  different  Treaty  Ports,  no  such  proceeding  as  the  mi  ai  is 
known ;  or  even  if  known,  is  generally  neglected. 

If,  as  I  have  said  before,  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  other 
after  the  introduction  described  above,  the  matter  proceeds  no  further ; 
although  a  girl  might  always  be  ordered  by  her  parents  to  marry  the 
man  of  their  choosing,  even  though  she  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to 
him.     Educated,  as  girls  in  this  country  are,  to  regard  obedience  to 
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parents  as  their  first  daty,  she  would  almost  invariably  conform  to  their 
wishes  in  this  respect ;  bnt  at  the  present  day  parents  seldom  force  a 
daughter  to  marry  against  her  inclination. 

Both  parties  being  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  m  at,  a  day  is 
fixed  on  which  the  proposed  husband  sends  certain  prescribed  presents 
to  his  future  bride,  and  this  sending  of  presents  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  is  in  fact  the  only 
equivalent  to  anything  approaching  a  contract  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
and  when  once  these  presents  have  been  sent  and  accepted,  the  contract 
is  completed  and  neither  party  can  retract.  If  either  party  should 
indeed  repudiate  the  contract,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  legal  remedy 
within  the  reach  of  the  other  side ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  assured  on 
good  authority  that  such  breaches  of  faith  are  extremely  rare. 

The  presents  referred  to  above  ai*6  determined  by  custom,  and 
consist  in  certain  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  These  are  usually  five 
tubs  of  sahSy  five  articles  of  food  (see  Note  A),  two  rolls  of  silk,  and  an 
obi  or  silken  girdle.  The  numbers  given  above  are  the  usual  ones,  but 
they  are  subject  to  variations  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sender 
and  recipient.  People  not  in  very  flourishiug  circumstances  may  send 
three  tubs  of  sake  and  three  articles  of  food,  while  rich  people  may 
increase  the  number  to  seven  of  each,  besides  sending  various  articles 
of  apparel  over  and  above  those  before  mentioned.  Very  poor  people, 
again,  need  only  send  one  tub  of  sake  and  one  article  of  food,  without 
the  roll  of  silk,  the  price  of  the  obi  being  usually  substituted  for  that 
article.  What  the  exact  meaning  of  these  presents  is,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  out.  The  native  books  on  marriage  are  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Japanese  whom  I  have  consulted  all  profess  iterance 
on  the  point,  contenting  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  the  usual 
unsatisfactory  answer  that  it  is  a  custom  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  ancient  times.  That  the  custom  is  of  great  antiquity  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  I  find  mention  made  of  it  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  story,  the 
"  Maiden  of  Unahi,"  which  is  translated  from  the  "  Yamato  Mono- 
gatan'^  or  tales  of  old  Japan,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Manydshu, 
or  "  Collection  of  Ten  Thousand  Leaves,*'  a  collection  of  poems  dating 
back  to  the  eighth  century. 

Should  the  presents  sent  by  the  suitor  be  accepted,  and  the  consent 
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of  the  bride  and  her  family  to  the  match  thereby  made  manifest,  the 
next  step  is  to  fix  upon  some  day  considered  Incky  (see  Note  B.  kichi 
nichi)  for  the  yome  iri,  or  bringing  home  of  the  bride,  on  which  occasion 
the  real  marriage  ceremony  takes  place.  There  is,  however,  another 
formal  proceeding  known  as  the  muko  in,  which  is  a  kind  of  cere- 
monious introduction  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
his  future  bride,  and  which  takes  place  in  the  house  of  the  bride's 
parents.  This  may  be  celebrated  either  before,  on  the  same  day 
as,  or  after  the  yome  iri;  but  as  originally  it  always  took  place 
before,  I  think  it  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  head 
of  preliminaries  to  marriage.  At  the  time  determined  on  for  the 
performance  of  the  muko  iri  (i.e.  taking  in  a  son-in-law),  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  the  house  of  his  future  bride's  parents,  where  all  her  relations 
are  assembled  for  the  occasion,  taking  with  him  certain  presents  for  her 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  The  ceremonies  on  this  occasion, 
when  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  which  at  the  present  day  is  seldom 
the  case,  are  governed  by  the  same  rigid  etiquette  and  strict  adherence 
to  precedent  which  characterize  the  marriage  ceremony  itself.  For- 
merly a  great  deal  of  importance  was  attached  to  the  muko  iri^  as  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  condition  precedent  to  the  actual  wedding ; 
but  more  recently  there  has  arisen  a  tendency  to  leave  it  over  until  the 
marriage  is  completed,  when  it  is  usually  joined  to  another  ceremony 
known  as  sato-gayeri^  but  in  a  very  abbreviated  form. 

The  muko  in  then,  as  I  have  said  before,  takes  place  at  the  house 
of  the  bride's  parents.  At  it  are  present  the  bride's  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  the  nakodo  with  his  wife.  The  bride 
herself  does  not  appear  on  this  occasion.  There  are  also  present  two 
young  girls  who  act  the  part  of  cup-bearers,  and  are  known  as  sJiaku 
tori  (shakUf  a  handle,  and  tori,  to  take  or  hold :  the  vessel  with  which 
they  pour  out  the  sake  being  provided  with  a  long  handle),  and  who  play 
also  an  important  part  on  the  marriage  day,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 
The  parties  being  all  present,  a  tray  on  which  are  certain  kinds  of  food 
is  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  On  this  tray  are 
sui-ume  (dried  cuttle  fish),  kamaboko  (a  kind  of  fish  cake),  and  yaki  tori^ 
or  roast  birds.  This  proceeding  is  called  the  tegakari  or  <<  beginning." 
Another  tray  is  then  brought  in  on  which  are  roast  ohesnnts,  kobu  (a 
VOL.  xxiz.— 16 
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kind  of  edible  seaweed),  and  noshi  (see  Note  A.  Sakana).  This  is  known 
as  the  hiki  tocttashi^  or  '*  handing  over  "  (presumably  of  the  bride).  There- 
upon commences  the  san  san  ku  do  which  forms  the  most  important 
part  of  this  ceremony  as  well  as  of  the  yome  irL  One  of  the  shahi  tori 
is  provided  with  three  sake  caps,  of  different  sizes,  gradoated  so  that 
one  exactly  fits  into  the  other  (mitsmgasane).  These  she  fills  one  by 
one  with  «a/»,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  and  hands  them  to  the  bride's 
father.  After  he  has  emptied  them  they  are  handed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  to  the  proposed  son-in-law,  with  this  difference,  that  when 
the  latter  has  drank  oat  of  the  first  two,  the  present  from  the  bride's 
father  to  his  daughter's  future  husband  is  produced  and  handed  oyer  to 
him  with  much  ceremony,  after  which  he  empties  the  third  cup.  The 
cups  are  then  handed  back  to  the  father,  who  once  more  empties  them 
as  before.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  kind  of  food  called  zoni^ 
composed  of  mochi  (rice  cake),  fish  and  vegetables,  is  produced,  after 
which  a  proceeding  exactly  similar  to  the  above  takes  place  between  the 
proposed  son  and  mother-in-law — he  drinking  three  cups,  she  drinking 
three,  and  he  drinking  three  again — the  only  difference  being  that  soap 
instead  of  zoni  is  produced.  Once  more  the  above  process  is  repeated 
by  the  son-in-law  and  the  bride's  father,  the  former  drinking  first,  after 
which  the  wine  cup  circulates  among  all  present.  Tables  furnished  with 
food  are  then  brought  in  and  placed  before  the  guests,  and  a  feast 
provided  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  nature,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  families  interested. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ceremony  described  above  is 
that  of  the  muko  iri  when  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  In  recent 
times  it  has  become  customary  to  observe  it  only  in  a  very  modified 
form,  and  I  have  even  known  cases  in  which  it  has  been  joined  to  the 
actual  wedding  ceremony,  fiom  which  it  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
quite  distinct.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  these 
ceremonies  where  the  drinking  of  wine  plays  such  an  important  part,  the 
cup  is  merely  put  to  the  lips,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  its 
contents  swallowed. 

When  the  day  which  has  been  determined  on  as  a  propitious  one 
for  the  marriage  arrives,  the  bride  leaves  her  own  house,  accompanied 
by  the  mk^do  and  his  wife,  and  proceeds  to  that  of  her  future  husband. 
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This  departure  from  her  old  home  was  formerly  also  made  the  occasion 
for  some  corions  ceremonies,  most  of  which  have  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
or  have  been  altogether  forgotten.  The  most  notable  amongst  these 
was  the  lighting  of  a  fire  in  the  courtyard  or  garden  at  the  moment  of 
her  departure,  the  precise  reason  for  which  proceeding  I  have  been 
unable  to  arrive  at.  It  has  probably  something  to  do  with  wishing  the 
bride  prosperity,  much  as  in  England  people  throw  rice  and  old  shoes 
after  a  newly-married  couple  for  the  same  reason. 

The  bride  takes  with  her  certain  conventional  presents  for  her  future 
husband,  which  presents  are  usually  five  in  number,  and  consist  in  the 
following  articles :  a  roll  of  silk,  a  ceremonial  dress,  a  silk  girdle  (oH)^  a 
fan,  and  some  paper.  She  should  also  be  provided  with  presents  for 
the  bridegroom's  parents  and  relations,  which  should  vary  in  value 
according  to  the  position  in  life  of  the  donor ;  and  the  bride  in  this  respect 
should  always  be  guided  by  the  value  of  the  presents  brought  by  the 
bridegroom  on  the  occasion  of  the  muko  iru 

The  marriage  ceremony,  which  takes  place  immediately  on  the 
bride's  arrival  at  her  future  home,  is  entirely  of  a  social  nature,  no 
religious  element  entering  into  it  at  all,  and  consists  for  the  greater  part, 
like  the  muko  irif  in  the  drinking  after  a  prescribed  fashion  of  a  certain 
number  of  cups  of  sake.  In  the  native  guides  to  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed  on  such  occasions,  the  most  minute  rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  all  persons  participating  in  the  ceremony.  As  it  is  however 
the  modern  custom  greatly  to  curtail  this,  and  as  it  has  moreover  been 
well  and  ably  described  before,  I  will  content  myself  with  a  short 
account  of  the  principal  features  only,  leaving  out  such  tedious  details 
as  the  famishing  of  the  room  in  which  the  marriage  takes  place,  the 
proper  position  in  which  the  patties  present  ought  to  sit,  etc.,  etc.  While 
the  actual  ceremony  which  is  supposed  to  make  the  parties  husband  and 
wife  is  taking  place,  the  only  persons  present  in  the  room  should  be 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  middleman  with  his  wife,  and  the  two 
shaku  torif  or  young  girls  who  act  the  part  of  cup-holders,  as  in  the 
muko  iri.  The  middleman  attends  on  the  bridegroom,  near  whom  he 
sits,  while  his  wife  seats  herself  close  to  the  bride,  on  whom  it  is  her 
duty  to  attend.  To  pour  out  the  sake,  the  sJuiku  tori  or  shaJmnin  are 
provided  each  with  a  kind  of  ladle,  ornamented  which  a  paper  imitation 
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of  a  male  and  female  batterfly,  and  hence  known  as  ochs  and  meeho. 
These  ladles  are  either  made  of  silver  or  some  cheaper  substance,  snch 
as  pewter,  according  to  the  means  of  the  people  using  them.  In  poor 
families  it  is  customary  to  have  only  one  ahakunin,    (Note  C.) 

A  small  table  on  which  are  three  cups,  similar  to  those  used  in  tho 
miiko  iri,  is  placed  before  the  bride,  it  being  an  ancient  custom  that 
until  the  ceremony  is  completed  she  should  drink  first  in  order.  The 
bride's  assistant  takes  the  smallest  of  these  cups,  has  it  filled  with  sake 
by  one  of  the  $hakumn,  and  hands  it  to  the  bride,  who  empties  it  three 
times.  The  cup  is  then  taken  by  the  same  shaJcurUn  to  where  the 
bridegroom  sits,  filled  by  her  as  before,  and  handed  by  the  middleman 
to  the  bridegroom,  who  also  empties  it  thrice.  This  being  done,  soup  is 
brought  in  and  placed  before  the  person^  present,  as  in  the  muko  iri. 
Thereupon  the  other  cup-bearer  takes  the  second  cup,  fills  it,  and  has 
it  handed  by  the  middleman  to  the  bridegroom.  The  latter,  after 
drinking  out  of  it  three  times,  sends  it  to  the  bride,  who  does  the  same. 
The  first  cup-bearer  then  takes  the  largest  cup  to  the  bride  and  afterwards 
to  the  bridegroom,  who  each  repeat  the  process  described  above. 
This  proceeding  is  known  as  the  san  san  ku  do  (lit.  three  three  nine 
times)  and  forms  the  most  essential  part  of  every  marriage  ceremony. 

The  san  san  ku  do  being  finished,  the  guests  and  relations  come  in 
and  congratulate  the  newly  married  couple,  who  after  a  little  while  are 
accompanied  by  the  nakodo  and  his  wife  to  their  chamber,  where  it  is 
customary  for  them  once  more  to  go  through  the  form  of  pledging  each 
other  in  wine.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  in  the  san  san  ku 
do,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  custom  is  for  the  woman  to  drink 
first,  when  that  ceremony  is  over  and  the  parties  have  become  man  and 
wife,  the  husband  takes  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  asserting 
his  new  position  by  drinking  first  when  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
chamber. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  described  above,  the  bride 
is  dressed  entirely  in  white.  After  the  san  san  ku  do,  when  the  rela- 
tions and  guests  are  all  assembled  in  the  room,  she  retires  to  change  her 
costume,  putting  on  a  dress  having  some  colour  and  pattern,  which  is  a 
present  to  her  from  her  parents-in-law.  The  bridegroom  also  at  the 
same  time  changes  his  attire,  putting  on  the  dress  which,  vrith  girdle 
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and  fan,  have  been  given  him  by  the  bride's  parents.  This  changing  of 
costume  is  known  as  the  iro  naoshi  or  *'  colour  altering/'  and  when  it 
has  been  effected,  and  husband  and  wife  kave  returned  to  the  room  thus 
freshly  attired,  the  friends,  relations  and  retainers  produce  their  presents, 
and  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  newly  married  pair.  The  retiring 
of  the  latter  to  their  room  ends  the  ceremony. 

Formerly  the  bride  almost  invariably  wore  a  kind  of  veil  made  of 
white  floss  silk  and  of  a  peculiar  bell  shape,  which  could  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  completely  conceal  the  features.  On  the  way  to  her  future 
husband's  house  this  was  kept  down  over  the  face ;  but  arrived  there, 
it  was  raised  to  the  forehead,  in  which  position  it  was  retained  during 
the  ceremony.  At  the  present  day  this  veil  is  little  used,  or  is  constructed 
so  as  merely  to  cover  the  hair.  Country  people  simply  bind  some  floss 
silk  round  the  forehead. 

Three  or  five  days  after  the  marriage,  husband  and  wife  proceed  to 
make  a  formal  visit  to  the  parents  of  the  latter.  Should  they  be  from 
any  cause  unable  to  do  this,  they  have  the  alternative  of  sending  a 
messenger  with  presents  instead,  which,  indeed,  is  the  course  usually 
pursued.  This  visit  is  known  as  the  sato-gayeri  (village  returning), 
and  the  opportunity  is  sometimes  taken  to  combine  with  it  the  muko  in^ 
where  the  latter  ceremony  has  not  been  carried  out  before  marriage. 

The  position  of  woman,  and  the  rules  as  to  her  conduct  by  which 
she  ought  to  be  governed  after  marriage,  deserve  some  remark ;  and 
although  in  Japan  this  position  is  relatively  to  man  a  decidedly  inferior 
one,  and  she  enjoys  few  rights  or  privileges,  yet  in  this  respect  she  is 
considerably  in  advance  of  her  sisters  of  most  other  Oriental  nations. 
Considerable  improvement  has,  it  is  true,  taken  place  of  late  years  in  this 
regard ;  and,  with  the  increased  attention  that  is  now  being  paid  by  the 
country  to  female  education,  still  further  advances  may  be  confidently 
expected. 

Until  recently  the  whole  conduct  of  woman,  more  especially  as 
regards  her  relations  towards  her  husband,  was  regulated  by  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  such  books  as  the  Onna  Davfaku,  or  **  Woman's 
Greater  Study,"  a  work  written  by  one  Kaibara  Yekiken  in  1720,  and 
adapted  by  him  from  Chinese  works  of  a  similar  nature.  The  rules 
laid  down  in  this  book  for  the  guidance  of  women,  were  (and  are  still) 
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inculcated  on  girls  from  an  early  age,  and  followed  by  ihem  in  after  life 
wiihont  qnesiion.  Alihongh  it  would  prove  both  useless  and  uninteresting 
to  encumber  this  paper  with  a  lengthy  translation  from  this  book,  I 
think  a  few  short  extracts  might  be  of  some  value,  as  showing  by  what 
recognised  rules  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  really  governed. 
The  book  opens  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  when  a  girl  marries, 
she  becomes  subject  entirely  to  the  wOl  of  her  husband's  parents,  and 
that  she  must  endeavour  to  bear  patiently  their  treatment  of  her,  however 
harsh  and  unjust  it  may  appear.  This  implicit  and  unquestioning 
obedience  to  her  new  parents  is  in  fiact  the  mainspring  that  must  influence 
her  entire  conduct  as  a  wife.  After  her  husband  come  her  parents-in- 
law,  at  whose  beck  and  call  she  must  ever  be,  and  whose  commands  she 
must  obey  even  before  those  of  her  own  parents.  80  great  indeed  is 
the  importance  which  for  ages  has  been  attached  to  this  principle,  that 
disobedience  to  parents-in-law  stands  first  in  importance  among  the 
seven  reasons  given  by  Confucius  for  which  a  husband  may  properly 
divorce  his  wife.  These  reasons  are  all  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Onna 
Daigaku;  so  that,  however  monstrous  they  may  sound  to  Western 
ears,  a  Japanese  woman  has  at  least  been  taught  from  childhood  what 
to  expect  on  entering  the  married  state.  The  Onna  DaigaJeu  contains 
some  very  excellent  moral  precepts,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  minds  of  young  girls  to  whom  they  are  taught.  Woman 
is  strongly  urged  therein  to  place  a  higher  value  on  goodness  of  heart 
than  on  mere  physical  beauty.  She  is  told  to  be  gentle  and  subdued  in 
her  intercourse  with  all  people ;  not  to  mix  too  freely  with  the  other  sex ; 
and  not  for  a  single  moment  to  listen  to  loose  conversation.  To  whatever 
depths  of  poverty  her  husband  may  sink,  the  wife  is  cautioned  not  on 
that  account  to  make  the  least  complaint,  or  express  the  slightest  desire 
to  leave  him.  The  Chinese  equivalent  for  yome  tri,  says  the  author 
of  the  Onna  Daigaku,  means  "going  home;"  and  once  therefore  a 
woman  has  entered  a  house  as  yomey  she  ought  at  all  costs  to  remain 
there  all  her  life.  If,  through  any  fault  of  hers,  she  is  sent  away,  even 
should  she  afterwards  marry  again  into  a  rich  house,  the  shame  and 
disgrace  will  still  attach  to  her  until  she  dies.  Again,  a  wife  is  admon- 
ished on  no  account  to  show  jealousy.  If,  says  the  book,  the  husband 
be  guilty  of  any  impropriety  or  error,  the  wife  should  gently  reprove 
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Lim.  Should  he  thereupon  get  aogry,  she  ought  to  wait  for  a  little  until 
his  anger  is  appeased  before  renewing  her  reproof.  On  no  account  must 
she  lose  her  temper  and  talk  violently  to  him.  Then  follow  a  number 
of  domestic  details  setting  forth  her  duties  in  her  husband's  house,  which, 
if  literally  carried  out,  would  go  to  show  that  the  life  of  a  married  woman 
in  Japan  is  far  from  an  easy  one.  She  must  rise  early  and  retire  late ; 
she  must  not  sleep  during  the  day,  but  look  well  after  the  house,  spending 
her  spare  time  in  weaving,  spinning  and  sewing.  Hints  are  given  her  on 
the  subject  of  domestic  economy,  and  the  proper  scale  on  which  to  conduct ' 
the  household.  She  must  on  no  account  go  anywhere  without  her 
husband's  permission,  and  if  under  forty,  she  ought  not  to  resort  much 
to  shrines  and  temples  and  such  places  where  many  people  congregate. 
Neither  must  she  go  ofben  to  the  house  of  her  own  parents.  If  she  wishes 
to  communicate  with  them,  this  can  be  done  by  messenger.  Next  follows 
a  disquisition  upon  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  sex  generally,  evidently 
intended  to  humble  her  in  her  own  estimation.  Woman,  says  the  book 
from  which  I  am  quoting,  in  seven  or  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  suffers  from 
the  mental  diseases  of  disobedience,  anger  and  resentment,  evil  speaking, 
jealousy,  and  lack  of  intellect.  On  account,  therefore,  of  this  lack  of 
intelligence,  she  must  in  all  things  seek  for  and  follow  the  advice  of  her 
husband.  In  ancient  times,  says  the  author  of  the  Onna  Daigaku^ 
when  a  female  child  was  bom,  it  was  kept  for  three  days  under  the  floor 
of  the  house ;  the  reason  for  which  proceeding  being,  that  woman  was 
considered  of  the  earth,  earthy,  in  distinction  to  man,  who  was  regarded 
as  of  the  heaven,  heavenly. 

I  have  quoted,  perhaps,  at  greater  length  from  this  book  (the  Onna 
DaigaJcu)  than  the  interest  of  the  subject  may  appear  to  warrant ;  but 
my  excuse  must  be,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  illustrates  better  than  any- 
thing else  what  peculiar  views  as  to  marriage  are  impressed  upon  women 
from  their  earliest- infancy.  It  also  shows  what  an  inferior — ^I  might  say 
servile — position  she  is  expected  to  occupy.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
probably  on  account  of  the  natural  gentleness  of  the  people,  fewer  abuses 
of  this  position  are  heard  of  than  might  be  expected  from  the  wide 
authority  which  the  husband  has  power  to  exercise.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  again,  it  will  easily  be  understood  from  what  I  have  already  said, 
that,  until  important  and  radical  changes  are  effected  in  the  whole  marriage 
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(Bystem — ehangefi,  especially,  which  will  give  to  wives  greater  security 
against  the  possible  tyranny  or  caprice  of  their  husbands, — the  position 
of  woman  must  continue  to  remain  far  below  that  of  her  sisters  in 
nations  laying  claim  to  civilization. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 

remarks  touching  certain  customs  peculiar  to  married  women  in  thiis 

country,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  serve  to  distbguish  them  from 

other  women,  premising  that  a  great  many  of  these  have  either  fallen 

into  disuse  or  coutinno  to  be  observed  among  the  lower  classes  only. 

Most  noteworthy  amongst  these  is  the  peculiar  practice  of  staining  the 

teeth  black,  and  shaving  ofif  the  eyebrows  on  marriage.    As  usual,  it  is 

extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise  origin  of  these  customs.    All 

that  my  enquiries  have  brought  to  light  with  regard  to  the  habit  of 

blacking  the  teeth  is  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity  and  probably  indigenous 

to  Japan.    Most  writers  assert  that  it  was  a  kind  of  disfigurement,  by 

which  the  woman  on  maiTyiDg  intended  to  show  that  she  wished  to 

render  herself  repulsive  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  meaning 

henceforth  to  devote  herself  solely  to  her  husband.     But  it  is  diffic.ult  to 

accept  such  a  theory,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  custom  was  not 

confined  to  women  alone,  the  Kuge  or  Court  Nobles,  until  recently, 

being  in  the  habit  of  staining  their  teeth  black.     The  more  reasonable 

hypothesis  is,  that  originally  it  was  meant  in  some  way  or  other  as  a 

mark  of  servility — the  wife  being  regarded  as  the  servant  and  inferior 

of  her  husband  and  lord.     The  origin  of  the  custom  of  shaving  off 

the  eyebrows  is  also  involved  in  obscurity.    The  Japanese  have  a 

iradition  that  in  ancient  times  there  lived  an  Empress  who  by  nature 

was  without  eyebrows.    The  court  ladies,  in  order  to  resemble  her,  all 

shaved  their's  off,  thus  originating  a  fashion  which  has  lasted  until  the 

present  day.    On  occasions  of  ceremony,  however,  it  was  the  custom, 

so  they  say,  to  paint  a  pair  of  false  eyebrows  on  the  forehead,  but  much 

higher  up  than  the  real  ones,  which  can  indeed  be  seen  in  almost  any 

old  Japanese  painting.     The  origin  of  the  custom  of  wearing  kanzmhU 

nakazashij  and   other  descriptions  of  hairpins  is  also  a  curious  one. 

The  kanzashi  was  formerly  only  worn  by  married  women.    It  originally 

consisted  in  a  small  dagger,  which  was  sheathed  in  the  hair  and  used 

by  a  woman  in  cases  of  emergency.    Gradually,  as  the  need  for  it 
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became  less  argent,  its  shape  also  tmderwent  modification,  until  all  trace 
of  its  original  use  was  lost.  Married  women  have  also  a  peculiar 
manner  of  dressing  the  hair,  by  which  they  can  generally  be  distinguished. 
It  consists  of  a  kind  of  chignon  known  as  the  maru  mage  (round  queue), 
which  is  built  up  on  a  frame  generally  with  the  assistance  of  more  or 
less  false  hair.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  married  women,  but  a  married 
woman  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  in  public  with  her  hair  dressed 
otherwise.  ' 

When  the  husband  goes  out,  the  wife  accompanies  him  as  far  as 
the  house  door,  where  she  makes  an  obeisance  and  begs  that  "  he  will 
return  soon.*'  This  does  not  take  place  when  the  wife  goes  out :  in  that 
case  she  simply  reports  herself,  '*  I  am  going  out  and  will  return  **  {itte 
mairimasu).  When  both  go  out  together,  the  husband  walks  a  little  in 
front ;  husband  and  wife  seldom  walk  side  by  side,  and  never  arm  in 
arm.  When  met  in  the  street  by  an  acquaintance,  the  husband  is  saluted 
first,  the  wife  standing  by  looking  on  till  the  somewhat  lengthy  greet- 
ings are  over.  A  husband  addressing  a  letter  to  his  wife  uses  a  title 
less  respectful  than  that  which  she  uses  to  him  ;  but  a  third  person 
addressing  the  wife  must  make  use  of  the  more  respectful  title. 

A  husband  may,  if  he  choose,  bring  a  concubine  into  his  house, 
and  his  wife  cannot  for  that  reason  take  any  proceedings  against  him ; 
nor  indeed,  until  the  Notification  of  May  18, 1878 — which  gave  her  the 
right  to  sue  for  a  divorce  in  a  court  of  law  in  certain  cases — can  she 
take  legal  proceedings  of  any  kind  against  him. 

The  general  belief  among  the  people  is  that  the  relation  between 
parent  and  child  is  confined  to  this  world  and  closes  with  death,  while 
that  between  husband  and  wife  continues  in  some  future  state  of 
existence  ;  and  for  this  reason  probably,  it  is  considered  improper  for  a 
woman  to  marry  again  after  her  husband's  death.  She  ought  to  "cut 
her  hair  short  and  remain  single." 

It  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  law  of  divorce  as  existing 
in  this  country — if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a  law  which  does  not 
require  for  its  enforcement  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  justice.  For 
my  information  on  this  subject  I  am  indebted  principally  to  the  learned 
contributions  of  Mr.  Miyazaki  Michizaburo  to  the  Mei  Ho  Sha  (Legal 

Society).    This  gentleman  divides  the  subject  into  three  heads,  viz.,  the 
VOL.  xnx.— 17 
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Tai  Ho  RUsu,  or  law  of  the  period,  Tai  Ho  (A.  D.  700) ;  the  Tohugawa 
Bit9U,  or  laws  in  force  daring  the  Tokngawa  Shoganate  (A.  D.  1600- 
1868) ;  and  the  laws  issued  since  the  Restoration  (1868).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  laws  of  the  Tai  Ho  period  which  deal  with  the 
snhject  of  divorce,  have  remained  in  use  with  but  little  addition  or 
alteration  to  the  present  dayt  Some  unimportant  changes  have,  it  is 
true,  been  recently  made,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  an  entirely  new  code 
is  shortly  to  be  issued,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Tai  Ho  Bitm^ 
which  is  of  Chinese  origin,  is  still  universally  in  force. 

Mr.  Miyazaki  divides  the  entire  subject  into  two  parts : 

First,  where  a  divorce  may  be  obtained ;  and  second,  where  it  mmt 
be  obtained. 

Again,  the  cases  in  which  a  divorce  inay  be  obtained  naturally 
divide  themselves  into — 

First,  where  the  husband  may,  and 

Second,  where  the  wife  may  obtain  one. 

The  husband  may  divorce  his  wife  for  any  of  the  following  seven 
reasons : 

(1)  Where  the  wife,  having  reached  the  age  of  50,  is  childless. 

(2)  Where  the  wife  is  guilty  of  adultery.  / 

(8)  Where  the  wife  is  guilty  of  disobedience  towards  her  parents- 
in-law. 

(4)  Where  the  wife  talks  too  much. 

(5)  Where  the  wife  is  guilty  of  theft. 

(6)  Where  the  wife  is  addicted  to  jealousy. 

(7)  Where  the  wife  suffers  from  a  hereditary  disease. 
Although  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  husband  might  divorce 

his  wife  for  any  of  the  above  reasons,  in  certain  special  cases  this  right 
was  taken  from  him,  except  in  numbers  two  and  seven,  when  it  always 
held  good.    These  cases  were : 

(1)  Where  the  wife  had  behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner  during 

the  illness  of  her  father-  or  mother-in-law. 

(2)  Where  the  wife,  though  of  low  station  at  the  time  of  her 

marriage,  had  subsequently  risen  in  rank. 

(8)  Where  the  wife  has  no  relations  or  place  to  which  she  can 

be  sent. 
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Of  oonrse,  if  the  wife  consented  she  might  be  sent  away  notwith- 
standing these  objections. 

The  wife  may  obtain  a  separation  from  her  husband  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  Where  the  husband  has  gone  abroad,  and  has  not  returned 
within  the  following  periods,  viz.,  five  years  if  they  have 
children  and  three  years  if  not. 

(2)  Where  the  husband  has  deseiled  his  wife,  and  has  not 

returned  during  the  following  periods,  viz.,  five  years  if  there 
are  children,  and  three  years  if  there  are  none. 
The  woman  may  also  obtain,  at  any  time  before  the  actual  marriage 

ceremony,  an  annulment  of  the  agreement  to  marry  any  man,  for  the 

following  reasons : — 

(1)  Where  there  has  been  a  delay  of  three  months  without  suf- 

ficient cause. 

(2)  Where  the  proposed  husband  has  been  absent  at  any  one 

time  for  a  whole  month  without  good  cause  shown. 
(8)  Where  the  proposed  husband  has  gone  abroad  and  has  not 

returned  within  a  year. 
(4)  Where  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 
Next  come  the  cases  in  which  husband  and  wife  rmtst  separate ; 
and  these,  like  the  former,  are  farther  subdivided :  the  one  case  being 
where  they  mtist  separate  on  account  of  their  own  misconduct,  and  the 
other,  where  they  must  separate  on  account  of  the  act  of  a  third  party. 
The  cases  in  which  husband  and  wife  must  separate  on  account  of 
their  own  act  are  : — 

(1)  Where  the  husband  has  been  guilty  of  violence  towards  his 

wife's  parents  or  relations. 

(2)  Where  the  wife  has  been  guilty  of  violence  towards,  or 

slander  of,  her  husband's  parents  or  relations,  or  has  tried 
to  injure  her  husband. 
The  case  in  which  husband  and  wife  mmt  separate  on  account  of 
the  act  of  a  third  person  is  where  any  of  the  relations  of  either  party 
has  been  guilty  of  violent  conduct  towards  the  other  party. 

Suitable  punishments  used  formerly  to  be  enforced  for  the  infrac- 
tion or  non-feasance  of  the  above  rules ;  but  these,  as  well  as  many  of 
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the  rules  themselves,  bxq  now  obsolete.  It  must  not  be  supposed  either 
that  divorce  in  Japan  is  the  easy  matter  which  most  residents  in,  and 
visitors  to,  this  country  suppose  it  to  be.  A  solemn  conclave  of  the 
relations  of  both  parties  is  held,  and  the  question  argued  with  as  much 
care  and  regard  to  justice  as  would  be  found  in  any  court  of  law.  An 
improper  divorce  by  a  husband  of  his  wife  has  often  been  the  cause  of  a 
life-long  feud  between  the  two  families.  At  the  present  day  it  has 
become  very  common  for  the  parties  to  seek  the  intervention  of  a  court 
of  law  on  any  dispute  as  to  divorce  arising,  but  this  course  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  necessary  one.  When  the  parties  separate,  the  hus- 
band gives  the  wife  a  kind  of  certificate  {nyenjd)^  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  her  should  she  marry  again.  The  husband  also  proceeds 
to  the  Kochd  of  his  district,  to  whom  he  reports  the  divorce  and  requests 
the  name  of  his  wife  to  be  removed  from  the  niinbetsu  (register).  The 
Kochd  thereupon  communicates  the  matter  to  the  Kochd  of  the  district 
to  which  the  woman  belongs.  By  Instruction  No.  209  of  December 
9th,  1875,  officials  throughout  the  country  were  informed  that  no 
divorce  was  in  future  to  have  effect  until  it  was  so  registered  with  the 
Kochd, 

During  the  Tokugawa  period  some  very  severe  laws  on  the  subject 
of  adultery  were  made  and  carried  out.  Thus  in  the  third  year  of  Eio 
Ho  (1718)  the  Shogun  Yoshimun^  passed  a  law  that  a  wife  convicted  of 
adultery  should  be  sentenced  to  death,  as  also  her  paramour.  The 
same  Shogun  also  decided  that  the  husband  might  slay  both  his  wife 
and  her  lover ;  and  where  he  only  slew  the  lover,  the  wife  was  still 
sentenced  to  death.  If,  however,  the  lover  had  fled  and  made  good  his 
escape,  the  punishment  or  not  of  the  wife  was  for  the  husband  to 
decide.  It  was  also  decided  at  the  same  time  that  where  a  man  had 
solicited  a  married  woman  to  commit  adultery  with  him,  or  had  secretly 
entered  a  house  for  that  purpose,  the  husband  might  kill  him,  and  such 
killing  was  to  be  considered  no  crime,  provided  that  there  was  clear 
proof  of  such  solicitation.  Aiders  and  abettors  were  sentenced  to  exile 
and  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  towns. 

Women  who  to  the  crime  of  adultery  had  added  that  of  slaying 
their  husbands  were  condemned  to  be  crucified.  Again  in  the  first  year 
of  Ewan  Po  (1741)  a  law  was  passed  that  persons  who,  while  attempt- 
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ing  to  commit  adultery  had  wounded  the  woman's  hnsband,  shonid  be 
led  through  the  streets,  and  after  that  deeapitated  and  thetr  heads 
exposed.  In  1748  it  was  decided  that  a  man  gnilty  of  adultery  with 
the  wife  of  his  lord  or  master  should  be  decapitated  and  his  head 
exposed.  The  woman  was  condemned  to  death  without  exposure. 
Again,  it  was  decided  about  the  same  period  that  a  person  committing  a 
rape  on  a  manied  woman  was  to  be  executed,  and  that,  where  several 
had  acted  together,  the  principal  was  to  be  decapitated  and  his  head 
exposed,  while  the  participators  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  large  towns 
or  post  towns.  All  these  laws  applied  to  the  concubine  as  well  as  to  the 
wife.  Severe  punishments  were  also  provided  for  those  persons 
convicted  of  criminal  intercourse  with  certain  classes  of  relations. 

In  1717  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  the  curious  punishment 
of  an  enforced  change  of  residence  for  those  persons  who  had  married  a 
second  wife  without  having  divorced  the  first.  If  the  second  wife  had 
brought  her  husband  property,  this  was  confiscated.  Again,  where  a 
woman,  without  first  obtaining  a  document  of  divorce,  had  married  into 
another  house  (i^ome  ni  ihi  koto)  she  was  condemned  to  have  her  head 
shaved,  and  to  be  sent  back  to  her  parents,  a  punishment  which, 
curiously  enough,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been  in  force 
'among  the  ancient  Germans  for  offences  of  a  like  nature.  The  middle- 
man also,  who  had  negociatcd  the  second  marriage,  was  fined,  as  also 
the  second  husband.  At  the  same  period  various  punishments  were 
provided  by  law  for  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  women  engaged  to  be 
married. 

Most  of  these  laws  point  to  the  existence  of  a  feudal  state  of  society, 
and  have  naturally  disappeared  along  with  the  order  of  things  which 
called  them  into  existence.  Some  of  the  Articles  of  the  new  Penal  Code 
which  deal  with  this  subject  may  be  of  interest  as  showing  how  the  law 
at  present  stands.  Thus,  Article  811  lays  down  that  *<  a  man  who 
<<  discovers  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  another,  and  kills  or 
"  wounds  both  or  either,  shall  have  his  penalty  lessened  two  or  three 
"  degrees."  Again,  Article  858  says  that  <'  a  married  woman  committing 
'*  adultery  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
**  months.  Also  her  paramour.  The  husband  must  prosecute,  but  the 
'<  prosecution  will  M  through  if  he  has  previously  consented  to  the 
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If  the  proposed  wife  be  not  a  woman  of  good  character,  the  marriage 
will  not  be  allowed ;  and  a  certificate  is  required  from  the  Kochd  of  the 
district  in  which  she  resides. 

Officers  of  and  below -the  rank  of  captain  mast  deposit  a  certain 
fixed  sum  of  money  as  security  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  marry. 
Privates  must  also  do  so  on  obtaining  permission  to  marry. 

This  sum  of  money  may  be  deposited  by  the  woman,  or  by  both 
together.  The  marriage  must  be  reported  a^  soon  as  it  is  completed, 
at  which  time  the  above  deposit  must  be  sent  in. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  deposit  is  returned  are :  Advance- 
ment (in  the  case  of  higher  officers),  pension,  death  or  dismissal  of 
husband,  death  or  divorce  of  wife,  and  loss  of  property  by  fire  or  other 
calamity. 


NOTES. 


A.  Sakana,  Aocordmg  to  Hepborn^s  Dictionary,  sakana  means  *'  any  kind 
of  food  taken  with  sake,'*  Sakana  is  however  not  necessarily  edible,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  not.  It  is  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  sakS,  and  has  generally  a 
pymbolic  meaning.  The  commoner  kinds  are  noshi  or  dried  awabi  (sea-ear),  a 
piece  of  which  is  attached  to  all  presents  given  by  Japanese ;  kobu^  a  kind  of  edible 
seaweed ;  thiraga,  made  of  twisted  hemp ;  thiodai  or  salted  tax  (serranus  mar- 
ginalis) ;  and  katsuo-huthi  or  dried  bonito.  The  noshi  and  shiraga  are  not  eaten : 
the  latter,  which  means  literally  "  white  hair,"  is  an  emblem  of  the  affection 
which  the  newly  married  couple  should  bear  towards  each  other  nntil  their  hair 
tarns  white  with  age. 

B.  Kichi  Nichi.  In  the  first  month  of  each  year,  the  head  priest  of  the 
shrines  of  Ise  issued  a  kind  of  almanack  in  which  were  pointed  out  the  days  to  be 
considered  lucky  or  otherwise  during  the  current  year.  Thus  one  day  might  be 
lucky  for  murying,  and  another  for  setting  out  on  a  journey,  etc. 

C.  Shalunin.  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  my  informants  as 
to  the  proper  eez  of  the  cup-bearers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shonlp 
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discharge  their  daties.  From  what  I  can  gather,  it  woald  appear  that  formerly 
only  in  marriages  between  Daimiyo  were  both  the  cnp-bearers  girls,  in  which  case 
only  one  of  them — the  one  bearing  the  ochd  or  male  bntterfl}' — did  the  ponring 
out  for  both  bride  and  bridegroom.  Each  time  before  so  ponring  out,  she  ap- 
proached the  lip  of  the  vessel  which  she  held  to  the  lip  of  the  mecho  (female  butterfly) 
which  was  held  by  the  other  cup-bearer.  The  latter  sat  slightly  behind  the  first — 
both  facing  the  bride  and  bridegroom — and  as  the  girl  carrying  the  ochd  passed 
across  from  one  to  the  other,  the  bearer  of  the  mecho  merely  changed  her  posi- 
tion slightly,  so  as  to  keep  always  behind  her  companion. 

In  marriages  between  samvrai^  again,  the  shaknnin  were  usually  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  the  boy  carrying  the  ochd  and  attending  ou  the  biide,  the  girl  waiting  on  the 
bridegroom  with  the  mecho. 

In  marriages  among  poorer  people,  although  only  one  ^tJuikunin  was  present, 
she  nevertheless  made  use  of  both  ochd  and  mechd. 


( 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INTERCOUESE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND 
SIAM  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  GENTUEY. 


By  E.  M.  Satow. 


[Read  Nov.  19th,  1884,] 

Daring  the  century  which  elapsed  from  the  discovery  of  Japan  by 
Fernam  Mendez  Pinto  and  the  almost  complete  closure  of  the  country  to 
foreign  intercourse  in  1686,  its  people  abandoned  their  old  habits  of 
seclusion,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  arose  which  prompted  them  to 
undertake  long  voyages,  extending  even  to  the  remote  coasts  of  Western 
Europe.  The  Embassy  despatched  in  1582  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  Philip  H  and  the  Pope  was  a  conspicuous  sign 
of  the  times,  and  thirty  years  later  the  mission  ofHashikura  Bokuyemon 
was  equally  celebrated.  The  merchants  of  Ozaka,  Hirado  and  Nagasaki 
eagerly  embarked  in  the  trade  to  Annam,  Tonquin,  Cambodia  and  Siam, 
to  Formosa,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Japanese 
mariners  engaged  themselves  on  board  the  vessels  of  all  the  nations 
that  frequented  the  open  ports,  and  a  small  number  even  made  a  voyage 
to  England  and  back.  Others  found  employment  as  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  in  Macassar  and  Amboyna,  or  displayed  their 
audacity  and  talent  for  stratagem  in  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  Gover- 
nor of  Taiwan.  Vessels  suitable  for  navigating  the  open  seas  replaced 
the  small  junks  in  which  they  had  formerly  ventured  timidly  down 
the  Yellow  Sea,  or  crossed  the  straits  of  Krusenstern  and  Broughton  by 
passing  from  island  to  island,  and  entered  a  spirited  competition  with 
the  sailing  ships  of  their  European  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the  Far  East. 

It  is  also  probable  that,  imitating  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch, 
English  and  Portuguese,  they  made  prize  of  unoffending  Chinese  junks, 
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and  sailed  marauding  along  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  ;  for  the  naviga- 
tors of  that  age  assumed  all  mankind  to  he  their  natnral  prey,  and 
regarded  commerce  and  piracy  as  alternative  pursuits  equally  entitled  to 
respect. 

The  numerous  volumes  that  narrate  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  inter- 
course with  Japan  hoth  during  and  after  this  period,  are  chiefly  confined 
to  an  account  of  European  enterprise  in  Japan  itself,  while  the  history  of 
Japanese  adventure  in  foreign  countries  has  still  to  he  written.  The 
materials  are  widely  scattered,  and  must  he  gathered  together  before  a 
continuous  narrative  will  become  possible.  In  the  present  paper  I 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  some  hitherto  unprinted  documents  and  to 
present  in  condensed  form  notices  from  a  variety  of  writers,  with  the 
object  of  illustrating  the  relations  of  Japan  with  Siam  in  the  17th 
century,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  study  of  a  period  rich  in  interest 
for  Europeans. 

The  earliest  extant  record  of  written  communication  between  Japan 
and  Siam  belongs  to  the  year  1606,  when  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
Sh6gun  lyeyasu  to  the  King  of  Siam,  containing  a  request  that  some 
muskets,  and  incense  known  to  us  as  ''  eagle-wood,"  might  be  furnished 
to  him.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  commercial  intercourse  had  taken 
place  even  before  this,  for  the  original  passports  granted  to  Japanese 
junks  trading  to  Siam,  or  rather  to  the  Malay  States  of  Ligor  and  Patani, 
then,  as  now,  forming  a  part  of  the  Siamese  Kingdom,  are  still  in 
existence,  dated  as  far  back  as  1592. 

In  1604,  at  the  request  of  the  daimio  of  Arima^  in  Hizen,  lyeyasu 
issued  three  passports  to  a  Japanese  merchant  resident  in  Siam  for  junks 
trading  thither,  and  the  daimio  of  Satsuma  also  obtained  one.  These 
were  in  the  following  simple  form : 

''  This  is  a  vessel  going  from  Japan  to  Siam.'' 

They  were  dated  with  the  year,  month  and  day,  and  endorsed  with 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  granted.  A  register  was 
kept  of  all  such  passports,  and  fifty- three  which  have  been  preserved  are 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

^Near  the  South  point  of  the  Shimabara  promontory.    This  noble  was  the 
anoestor  of  the  Arizna  of  Maruoka  in  Eohizen. 
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Besides  the  grants  already  mentioned,  those  which  are  of  most 
interest  to  Europeans  are  the  following : — 

In  1609  to  the  Christian  Padre  Thomas  (Eirisutan  Bateren  Tomas) ; 
In  1612  to  the  Datchman  Jan  Joosen  (known  as  ''  Yay6sa"  in  the 

Japanese  record) ; 
In  1618  to  the  Portngnese  (or  Spaniard  ?  )  Manohim  (Manoel) ; 
In  the  same  year  to  Jan  Joosen  again  ; 
In  1614  to  Anjin,  i.e.  Will.  Adams,  who  went  by  this  name,  which 

means  'pilot',  among  the  Japanese ; 
In  1615  to  the  Portngnese  (or  Spaniard  ?)  Jacob  (Jakobe). 

From  Cocks'  Diary ,^  which  contains  much  interesting  information 
about  English  trade  in  Japan,  we  learn  that  he  despatched  a  junk  called 
the  '*  Sea  Adventure  *'  on  more  than  one  occasion  for  the  trade  to  Siam, 
and  the  passporC  issued  in  1614  to  **  Anjin"  was  probably  obtained  for 
one  of  these  voyages.  Adams  himself  commanded  her.  He  left  Hirado 
in  December,  1615,  and  returning  thither  in  July,  1616,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  months  and  a  half.  He  went  down  with  the  northeast  monsoon, 
and  the  southwest  blew  him  back.  The  pass  (called  go  shiu  tn,  from 
the  vermilion  stamp  of  the  Sb6gun  appended  to  it)  had  to  be  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  each  voyage,  and  a  new  one  taken  out.  This  rule 
accounts  for  the  preservation  of  so  large  a  number  of  such  apparently 
useless  documents  in  the  Japanese  archives.  Goshon  used  by  Cocks  ^ 
is  the  corruption  of  this  word,  and  not  of  goshtty  as  Mr.  E.  M.  Thompson 
states.  It  appears  probable  that  the  register  of  passports  is  imper- 
fect, as  it  goes  no  further  than  the  year  1615,  while  trade  with  foreign 
countries  was  not  prohibited  until  1686. 

We  may  safely  conjecture  that  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  the 
Portuguese  with  Siam,  commencing  immediately  after  Dalboquerque's 
capture  of  Malacca  in  1511,  led  to  the  equipment  of  junks  in  Japan 
for  the  voyage  thither,  and  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  was  later  on 
participated  in  by  the  English  factory  at  Hirado,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
by  the  Dutch. 

In   1609  further  letters  were  sent  to  Siam,  and  the  latter  State 

^Published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Thompson. 
'Many  of  the  Japanese  words  used  by  Cocks  are  wrongly  identified  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  has  also  failed  to  recognize  in  *'  chowne''  the  Portngnese  **  ehSo," 
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responded  by  tbe  despatch  of  envoys  with  presents.  From  this  time 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  continued  almost 
without  interruption  until  the  closing  of  Japan  to  foreign  trade.  Japanese 
adventurers  betook  themselves  to  Ayuthia,  then  the  capital  of  Siam, 
and  settled  there  in  considerable  numbers,  at  one  period  as  many  as 
700  (some  say  7000).  Others  traded  to  Pataui  and  Ligor,  and  the  aid 
of  the  Japanese  as  bold  land  skilful  warriors  seems  to  have  been  not 
infrequently  sought  by  the  rulers  of  Siam  in  the  suppression  of  revolts 
among  their  feudatories.  Vol.  YII.  of  this  Society's  Transactions  con- 
tains a  translation  by  Captain  J.  M.  James,  of  an  interesting  account 
of  the  exploits  of  Yamada  Nagamasa,  one  of  these  adventurers,  with 
respect  to  which  I  have  merely  to  observe  that  the  country  spoken  of 
under  name  of  Bikkon  by  the  Japanese  writer  is  evidently  Ligor,  or 
Lakhon  as  it  is  called  by  the  Siamese,  a  province  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Amongst  the  correspondence  in  the  collection  entitled  Gwai-Han 
Ts^-Sho,  on  which  the  present  paper  is  largely  based,  are  letters 
addressed  by  this  same  Nagamasa  to  Doi  Dye  no  Kami,  one  of  the 
Sh6gun's  Council,  dated  October,  1621,  and  a  reply  thereto  later 
in  the  year.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  other  letters  exchanged  between 
these  two  persons,  will  be  found  further  on  in  their  proper  chrono- 
logical order.  They  relate  to  the  despatch  of  envoys  from  Siam,  who 
were  received  by  the  Sh6gun  at  Ei6to  and  Fushimi.  In  1628,  1625 
and  1629  other  envoys  from  Siam  visited  Japan,  and  were  also 
presented  to  the  Shdguns.  The  two  countries  were  at  this  time  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  though  a  certain  air  of  superiority  was  assumed 
by  the  Japanese  in  their  written  communications.  After  the  time  of 
lyeyasu,  the  ShOgun  never  accorded  to  the  King  of  Siam  the  title  of 
Highness,  but  always  addressed  him  as  Your  Honour  or  Your  Worship. 
On  the  other  hand  he  allowed  himself  to  be  styled  by  the  Siamese 
'*  King  of  Japan'*,  though  never  arrogating  that  title  in  his  own  letters. 

The  Jajpanese  people  were  forbidden  in  1686  to  leave  their  own 
country,  and  the  three-masted  vessels  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  were  ordered  to  be  broken  up.  Two  only  were 
preserved  by  the  daimid  of  Toba  in  Shima,  who  was  the  Sh6gun's 
Commissioner  of  Marine.  At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  who  were 
abroad  when  the  edict  was  issued  were  prohibited  from  returning,  and 
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many  consequently  settled  permanently  in  Siam.  Constant  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  the  older  accounts  of  this  country,  as  late  as  200 
years  ago.  They  appear  to  have  furnished  a  body-guard  to  the  Kings 
of  Siam,  and  the  tradition  is  still  preserved  in  the  shape  of  the  titular 
Asa  Jipan,  the  members  of  which,  however,  do  not  claim  to  be  of 
Japanese  descent.  It  may  be  inferred  that  through  constant  intermar- 
riage with  the  women  of  the  country,  they  have  become  absorbed  in 
the  general  mass  of  the  population. 

I  shall  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  give  translations  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two  countries,  adding  extracts  from  the 
Siamese  native  chronicles  and  from  European  authors  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Yamada's  story  will  be  recounted  with  fresh  details  from  a 
Japanese  MS.,  and  will  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
temporary Dutch  historian. 

The  correspondence  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  consists  of 
documents  in  Chinese,  and  one  or  two  in  Japanese,  these  latter  being . 
Yamada^s  letters.  On  the  Siamese  side  the  originals  were  in  their  own 
language,  engraved  on  a  thin  sheet  of  gold,  as  was  the  case  with  . 
the  letters  sent  much  later  to  Louis  XIY  by  Somdet  Phra  Narai. 
They  were  accompanied  in  all  cases  by  a  translation  in  Chinese, 
presumably  the  work  of  settlers  of  that  nation,  who  appear  to  have  been 
always  numerous  in  Siam. 

The  collection  opens  with  the  letter  from  lyeyasu  to  the  King 
of  Siam,  already  refeiTed  to,  which  is  dated  22nd  Oct.,  1606.  In  it  he 
asks  to  be  furnished  with  some  muskets  and  fragi*ant  wood,  and  he 
sends  a  present  of  swords  and  armour.  A  month  later  we  find  that 
he  issued  a  rescript  granting  permission  to  Siamese  trading  junks  to 
visit  Japan,  and  promising  to  afford  them  every  facility  for  trade. 
Two  years  subsequently  the  minister  Honda  K6dzuke  no  suke  wrote 
by  lyeyasu^s  orders,  forwarding  a  present  of  armour  and  renewing 
the  request  for  muskets.  (This  is  No.  2  of  the  1st  series.)  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  desired  weapons  were  of  Siamese  manufacture,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  would  have  to  be  procured  from  the 
European  merchants  frequenting  Patani,  which  was  the  chief  station 
of  the  Siamese  trade  at  that  period.  An  answer  was  received  from 
Siam  in  1610,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved.    lyeyasu 
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wrote  again  at  once,  and  Lis  letter  is  No.  8  of  the  series.  He  sent 
presents  to  the  King  of  Siam  and  to  a  principal  Minister,  consisting 
of  muskets,  armour  and  swords.  At  the  same  time  Honda  wrote 
to  the  Phra-klang  or  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Siam  (the  Barcalon 
of  the  eai'ly  French  and  other  writers  on  Siam)  thanking  him  for  the 
promise  to  send  the  muskets,  etc.,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries  will  be  kept  up  by 
annual  junks.  This  letter  is  No.  4.  The  first  Siamese  junk  visited 
Japan  in  1612. 

Isr  SERIES. 
1.  Letter  from  the  Sh6gun  Itetasu  to  the  King  of  Siam. 

**  Minamoto  lyeyasu  of  Japan  respectfully  addresses  His  Highness 
the  King  of  Siam.  In  matters  of  alliance,  countries  may  be  not  widely 
separated,  and  yet  if  there  be  no  friendship  between  them  it  is  just  as 
if  they  were  a  thousand  leagues  apart.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
those  countries  be  not  near  to  each  other,  yet  if  communication  is  kept 
up,  they  are  as  it  were  neighbours. 

''  What  your  humble  servant  would  fain  ask  your  honoured  country 
for  is  the  very  best  quaUty  of  eagle-wood  and  fire-arms.  If  your  high- 
ness will  give  orders  that  such  be  sought  for,  and  will  have  them  sent 
here,  it  will  be  a  gracious  favour  to  me,  insignificant  as  their  value  is. 
I  now  beg  to  offer  as  a  token  of  my  sincere  regard,  three  suits  of  Japanese 
armour,  each  consisting  of  three  pieces,  and  ten  long  swords.  I  have 
instructed  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  give  further  explanations.  An 
imperfect  communication. 

**  22nd  October,  1606."  '  (L.S.) 

This  letter,  and  the  rescript  above  referred  to,  which  is  addressed 
to  two  men  named  Fernando  Miguel  and  Jakobo  Kwakaranaka  (who 
seem  to  have  been  Portuguese  or  Spaniards),  were  delivered  to  a 
Japanese  junk  master  in  December  of  the  year,  along  with  the  presents. 

2.  Letter  Sent  to  Siam  by  Honda  Masazumi. 

**  I  respectfully  address  you.  The  way  by  sea  is  very  far,  and  by 
land  the  mountains  increase  the  distance,  so  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  write  to  each  other. 
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^*  I  have  the  honour,  by  the  commands  of  my  Prince,  to  address  a 
humble  letter  to  you.  My  Prince  is  profoundly  desirous  of  obtaining 
some  of  the  firearms  of  your  honoured  country.  If  this  should  be  made 
known  to  His  Majesty  (the  King  of  Siam)  in  such  wise  that  he  would 
bestow  on  us  two  or  three  stand  next  year,  my  Lord  would  be  very 
glad  and  esteem  himself  fortunate*  Your  honoured  country's  gunpowder 
is  of  surprisingly  good  quality/  Although  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  country,  yet  if  it  may  be  sent  out,  send  us  a  ship  load  across 
the  seas.    I  await  confidently  a  full  and  complete  answer. 

"  I  send  yon  a  present  of  six  suits  of  armour,  being  implements  of 
war  made  in  my  country,  as  a  slight  token  of  my  sentiments.  Pray 
take  care  of  your  health  at  this  wintry  season.  An  imperfect  com- 
munication. 

**  Dated  17th  of  November,  1608. 
(Signed)        **  Honda  K6dzuke  no  suke,  Fujiwara  no  Masazumi, 

(L.S.)  servant  of  [the  King  of]  Japan. 

<*  Despatched  to  the  servants  who  are  about  the  person  of  the  King 
of  Siam." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  not  extant,  but  it  appears  to  have  con- 
tained a  promise  about  the  firearms  and  powder.  In  order  that  the 
Siamese  King  may  have  no  excuse  for  forgetting,  lyeyasu  addressed 
him  again  in  the  following  letter : — 

8. 

'*  Minamoto  lyeyasu  of  Japan  respectfully  addresses  His  Highness 
the  Kiug  of  Siam. 

*'  Though  lands,  countries  and  seas  be  separated  by  a  thousand 
leagues,  if  there  be  friendship  between  them  they  are  close  to  one  another. 
During  the  summer  a  letter  from  Your  Highness*  country  arrived  by  a 
merchant  vessel,  and  I  felt  as  much  joy  as  if  I  had  seen  your  honoured 
self  face  to  face.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  learn  from  the  letter  of  the 
Okya  Phra-klaug  that  by  next  year's  ship  you  will  graciously  send  me 
the  much  desired  guns  and  powder  which  my  servant  Honda  K6dzuke  no 
suke  requested  in  his  note  of  the  year  before  last.  These  are  what  I 
desire  more  than  gold  brocade. 

**  The  maintenance  of  commercial  intercourse  between  your  honoured 
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State  and  my  rude  conntry  by  means  of  merchant  ships  passing  to  and 
fro  every  year  will  greatly  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both 
nations  and  the  prosperity  of  our  respective  subjects.  Distant  regions 
will  thus  become  as  it  were  neighbours,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up 
friendly  relations.  My  own  State  is  not  rich  in  productions,  but  such  as 
they  are,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to  Your  Highness  the  presents 
named  is  the  accompanying  list. 

'*  May  you  preserve  your  health  during  the  coming  autumn. 

"  September,  1610  (7th  moon).** 

List  of  presents  to  the  King  of  Siam. 

50  muskets. 

do.  to  the  Okya  Phra-klang. 
1  suit  of  armour. 
1  sword  {Koshi-gatana). 
1  dirk  {WaJci'zashi), 

4.  Letteb  Fbom  Honda  Masazuhi  to  the  Okya  Phba-klang, 

Sebvant  of  the  Einq  of  Siam. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  to  address  a  letter  to  you  by  the 
orders  of  my  master,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  now  respectfully 
perused  the  memorial  in  which  you  state  that  as  soon  as  my  letter 
reached  Siam  it  was  communicated  to  your  Court,  and  that  by  next 
year's  ship  you  will  present  my  Lord  with  the  firearms  and  powder 
which  he  has  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  possess.  I  now  learn,  Sir, 
from  your  fragrant  letter,  that  you  have  presented  my  Lord  with  some 
sandal-wood,  precious  stones,  and  a  golden  [ring]  having  a  design  of 
raised  flowers.  He  is  greatly  pleased,  and  has  commanded  me  to  reply 
expressing  his  thanks  as  I  might  judge  most  fitting. 

'*My  own  country  enjoys  universal  tranquillity  as  regard  both  its 
institutions,  customs  and  form  of  government.  The  commanders  of  such 
Siamese  merchant  vessels  as  may  visit  us  from  year  to  year  shall  have 
accorded  to  them  every  kind  of  gracious  treatment  that  their  hearts  may 
desire.  A  list  of  the  tokens  of  friendship  which  are  sent  to  you  by 
my  rude  countiy  will  be  found  in  the  enclosed  slip. 

*'  With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  country  and  the 
most  genuine  respect.    An  imperfect  communication. 
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'*  The  above  is  a  reply  to  the  Okya  PhraklaDg,  servant  of  the  King 
of  Siam,  dated  this  day  of  the  7th  month,  by  Honda  Eddzoke  no  snke 
Fujiwara  no  Masazami,  servant  of  Japan."     (Angast,  1610.) 

In  the  snmmer  of  1612  a  Siamese  vessel  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  and 
on  the  26th  August  her  commander  had  an  audience  of  the  retired 
Bb6gun  lyeyasu  at  the  castlo  of  Sumpu  (now  Shidzuoka).  He  brought 
presents  of  brocade,  scarlet  cloth  and  sharks'  skins.  Two  more  vessels 
visited  the  same  port  in  the  following  year. 

Hnd  SEBIES. 

The  second  series  of  documents  relates  to  the  Siamese  Embassy  of 
1621.     They  are  seven  in  all,  namely: — 

1.  From  a  high  Siamese  o£Scial  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 

2.  From  the  Siamese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Honda 
Kodzuke  no  suke 

8.  From  the  King  of  Siam  to  the  Shogun,  who  is  addressed  as 
His  Highness  the  King  of  Japan. 

4.  From  the  Shdgun  Hidetada  to  the  King  of  Siam,  to  whom  a 
title  inferior  to  that  of  '  Highness*  is  accorded,  such  as  is  usually 
applied  in  China  to  military  officers  of  high  rank. 

5.  From  Honda  and  his  colleague  Doi  Oye  no  kami  to  the  Siamese 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

6.  From  Yamada  Nagamasa  to  Doi  Oye  no  kami. 

7.  From  Honda  and  Doi  to  Yamada  Nagamasa  in  reply. 

The  envoys  reached  Yedo  on  the  11th  October,  and  were  lodged 
at  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Sei-gwan-ji,  then  situated  in  Suda  chd  in 
the  district  of  Kanda.  Their  party  numbered  60  or  70  persons  in  all, 
of  whom  18  besides  the  envoys  had  the  privilege  of  audience  of  their 
own  Sovereign.  They  were  accompanied  by  Kiya  Yaz6yemon,  a 
merchant  of  the  town  of  Sakai,  who  had  made  several  voyages  to  Siam, 
and  a  Japanese  named  Gonroku  acted  as  interpreter. 

On  the  Idth  they  had  a  public  audience  of  the  Shdgun.  After  some 
conversation  as  to  the  purport  of  their  mission,  they  were  informed  that 
a  copy  of  their  credentials  and  the  list  of  presents  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Sh6gun  before  the  formal  delivery  of  the  same.  These  having  been 
examined  and  found  satisfactory,  the  15th  was  fixed  for  the^  presentation 
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of  ihe  originals,  and  of  the  gifts  intended  for  the  Sh6gan.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  swords  of  different  lengths,  an  inkstone,  20  mnskets,  a 
golden  hasin,  10  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  (perhaps  Indian  chintz)  and  45  ele- 
phant's tasks.  The  Sh6gan,  dressed  in  long  hakama  (wide  trousers  reach- 
ing a  yard  heyond  the  feet)  and  kataginu  (a  mantle  of  light  hlne  hempen  cloth 
projecting  sideways  from  the  shoolder),  was  seated  on  a  large  cnshion  of 
red  damask,  in  the  centre  of  the  j6-dan  or  upper  floor  of  the  Chief  Hall  of 
Audience  {O-birO'ma)^  behind  a  silken  curtain,  which  was  rolled  up  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  full  view  of  his  countenance.  The  presents  were  set  out 
on  tables  in  the  hall.  There  were  also  present  the  Ministers  Sakai 
Uta  no  kami,  Honda  and  Doi,  in  the  same  costume  as  the  Sh6gun.  The 
dcdmid  and  samurai  were  seated  in  the  exterior  corridor  of  the  next 
apartment,  and  wore  the  ordinary  short  hakama.  At  tlie  Sh6gun*s  side 
were  his  pages  in  purple  robes.  It  should  be  noted  that  according  to  the 
ancient  Japanese  etiquette  all  persons  present  at  a  public  ceremony  had 
to  be  seated  on  the  ground,  instead  of  standing,  as  with  us. 

The  letter  of  the  King  of  Siam  was  then  presented  through  Sakai 
Uta  no  kami.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  multiplicity  of  coverings.  The 
outside  wrapper,  which  was  sealed  with  wax,  on  being  opened,  disclosed 
a  long  boat- shaped  box ;  within  this  was  an  ivory  cylinder,  which 
contained  a  golden  tablet  measuring  6  inches  by  18,  engraved  with 
Siamese  characters,  and  the  accompanying  translation  into  the  Chinese 
language  was  on  white  paper  folded  in  the  usual  Chinese  style.  The 
letter  was  deposited  on  the  mats  close  to  the  Shdgun*s  right  hand.  The 
two  envoys  and  their  interpreter,  who  were  on  the  lowest  floor  but  one, 
and  thus  separated  from  the  Sh6gun  by  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Hall,  made  a  reverence,  bowing  their  heads  to  the  floor.  Some  conver- 
sation of  a  formal  nature  having  taken  place  through  the  Ministers  of 
the  Shogun,  the  envoys  withdrew. 

On  the  17th,  at  midday,  they  had  their  audience  of  leave.  The 
Shogun 's  reply  to  the  King  of  Siam  had  been  already  sealed  up  and 
placed  in  a  silver  box  18  inches  long,  7  wide  and  4  deep,  which  was  tied 
with  a  crimson  cord.  This  was  wrapped  in  purple  silk  (hahutai)^  and 
deposited  in  a  box  of  Paulownia  wood,  furnished  with  a  lock  and  key. 
Over  all  was  thrown  a  wrapper  of  silk  damask.  The  envoys  were 
received  as  before  in  the  great  Hall  of  Audience.    The  Sh6gun  was 
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seated  on  the  upper  floor,  having  the  letter  on  a  table  in  the  recess 
behind  him  {toko-no-ma).  The  presents  were  set  out  in  the  corridor 
which  ran  round  the  lower  floor  of  the  apartment,  the  horses  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  gift,  being  stationed  ready  saddled  and  bridled  in 
the  court-yard  outside.  The  envoys  were  conducted  on  to  the  lowest 
matted  floor,  where  they  were  met  by  the  three  ministers  Sakai,  Doi  and 
Honda.  The  box  containing  the  letter  was  brought  forward  and  opened, 
and  its  contents  having  been  exhibited  to  the  envoys,  was  fastened  up 
again  and  delivered  to  them.  Next  the  presents  were  formally  handed 
over  to  them,  upon  which  they  made  their  bow  and  retired  to  the 
corridor.  They  were  then  led  into  the  ante-chamber  to  receive  the 
presents  destined  for  themselves,  consisting  of  200  pieces  of  silver,  and 
ten  wadded  silk  robes  with  the  Sh6gun*s  crest  for  each  of  them.  The 
Siamese  interpreter  received  50  pieces  of  silver  and  5  robes,  and  the 
Japanese  interpreter  similar  gifts  in  proportion. 

1.  Letter  fbom  a  Siamese  Official  to  the  Govebnob  of  Nagasaki. 

*'  The  Ok  Phra  Chula  of  Siam  by  the  orders  of  the  King  given  to  the 
Okya  Si  Dhammarat  prepares  a  letter  as  in  duty  bound,  and  respectfally 
addresses  it  to  Master  Hasegawa  Gonroku  of  Nagasaki.  My  King  is 
anxiously  desirous  to  cultivate  lasting  friendly  relations  between  my 
country  and  the  King  of  your  country,  so  that  traders  may  eijoy  the 
profit  of  maritime  commerce.  We  therefore  despatch  Khun  Phichit 
SdmbS,t  and  Khun  Prahso*t  with  a  letter  and  presents  for  the  King  of 
your  country  with  the  object  of  cementing  friendly  relations.  When 
they  reach  Nagasaki,  be  pleased  to  give  them  your  friendly  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  gracious  reception  for  the  letter,  in  order  that  the  desired 
object  may  be  secured.  Further,  please  conduct  them  to  the  capital,  so 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  perform  their  mission  properly  and  succeed 
in  establishing  friendly  relations. 

''If  in  any  matter  of  business  ihey  should  ask  your  assistance, 
please  grant  your  gracious  aid. 

**  We  are  informed  that  your  country  produces  a  great  number  of 
horses  of  good  breed,  and  my  King,  though  much  desiring  to  procure 
some,  is  unable  to  do  so.  I  pray  that  careful  search  may  be  made  in  all 
parts  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  very  best,  and  that  advantage  may  be 
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taken  to  send  them  by  the  envoys  when  they  return,  so  as  to  satisfy  this 
long  entertained  wish.  We  shall  not  forget  your  exertions  in  this 
matter.  Do  yon  be  pleased  to  understand  this  imperfect  expression. 
[Here  the  letter  seems  to  end,  and  what  follows  is  a  postscript.] 

*'  By  the  order  of  my  King  I  am  preparing  1000  catties  of  tin  and  a 
hundred  catties  of  ivory,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  them. 
I  have  the  honour  to  add  a  list  of  the  presents  destined  for  yonr  King.' 

'*  1  long  sword. 

**  1  short  do. 

*<  1  pair  of  fowling  pieces. 

<<  10  pieces  of  chintz. 

"  1  gold  tray. 

<'  1  stone  for  rubbing  ink. 

"  1000  catties  of  ivory." 

[The  date  given  corresponds  to  the  year  1612.] 

2.  Letter  From  The  Okya  Si  Dhammabat'^  of  Biam  to 

Honda  Masazumi. 

''The  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam  respectfully  addresses  a  letter 
to  His  Excellency  Honda  K6dzuke  no  kami  of  Japan. 

'*  I  am  commanded  by  my  King  to  say  that,  being  desu'ous  of 
cultivating  the  most  intimate  relations  with  your  honoured  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  extensive  development  of  maritime  commerce,  he  is 
despatching  two  special  envoys,  Ehun  Phichit  S5mb&t  and  Khun 
Prahso't  by  name,  as  bearers  of  a  letter  and  presents  to  be  delivered  to 
His  Highness  Your  King,  and  it  is  requested  that  when  the  envoys 
arrive  they  may,  by  your  noble  influence,  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  a  gracious  reception  for  the  letter  and  presents  ;  and  further, 
that  they  may  be  conducted  to  the  capital  and  properly  received  there,  in 
order  that  the  friendly  understanding  which  exists  may  be  made 
manifest.  If  in  any  matter  of  business  they  should  ask  your  assistance, 
it  is  hoped  that  you  will  give  them  your  help. 


'  The  text  is  imperfect  in  the  original,  bat  the  true  meaning  is  evidently  what 
is  here  given,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  with  the  end  of  the  following  letter. 
>  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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''  We  have  iieard  that  the  fertile  soil  of  Japan  produces  abnndanee  of 
good  horses,  but  my  King,  though  much  desiring  to  procure  some,  has 
been  unable  to  attain  that  object. 

<*  We  now  send  envoys  to  purchase  two  or  three  to  bring  back  with 
them.  If  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  good  judge 
of  horses,  and  return  here  with  the  desired  number,  this  long  entertained 
wish  will  be  satisfied. 

'*  Our  poor  country  is  deficient  in  rare  productions,  but  if  anything 
should  chance  to  please  you,  pray  give  us  your  noble  commands.  If 
from  now  and  henceforward  friendship  is  maintained  and  uninterrupted 
communication  is  kept  up ;  if  all  our  ships  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  commerce,  and  if  every  class  in  the  nation  attains  the  eijoy* 
ment  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  these  will  be  sources  of  happiness  for 
our  country,  for  which  it  will  be  indebted  to  Your  Excellency.  Fray 
therefore  give  the  matter  your  gracious  consideration. 

**  By  the  order  of  the  King  I  have  had  the  honour  to  prepare  ten 
pieces  of  chintz  and  two  more  on  my  own  account,  which  I  now  send 
you  as  a  token  of  sincere  friendship,  and  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  both 
presents..  • 

'*I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you  the  foregoing,  adding 
thereto  a  list  of  the  presents  destined  for  your  King.  I  revere  you 
infinitely.'* 

[Same  lisk  as  in  No.  1.] 

3.  Headed  "  Memorial  op  the  E[ing  op  Siam.'* 

**  Nai  Somdet  Boiom  Bophit  Phra  Chao  VorS.  Phana  MSha  N&khon 
Thavara-vadi  Si  Ajiithaja  M2.ha-Dil6k  Phob  N6phS,-B2,t2,na  Raxa-thani 
Btiri  Eom,°  the  King  of  Siam,  addresses  a  letter  to  His  Highness  the 
King  of  Japan. 


^This  means: — The  Lord  Eminent  King  of  Kings,  Holy  Prince  and  noble 
Buler  of  the  Great  City  of  many  Gates,  the  Beautiful  Impregnable  Metropolis  of 
the  World,  the  nine  times  precious  Boyal  City,  the  City  of  Delights.  It  was  the 
style  of  the  sovereigns  of  Siam  in  public  documents.  The  King  who  writes  this 
letter  is  Phrah-chao  Song-tham,  who  reigned  from  1603  to  1628.  In  European 
accounts  he  is  known  as  Bagihapi. 
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*'  The  wise  Princes  of  olden  times  made  it  their  special  aim  to 
give  benevolent  laws  to  their  people  and  to  keep  np  friendly  relations 
with  their  neighbours. 

'*  Thus  they  contrived  at  once  to  please  those  who  were  near  and 
to  induce  men  to  visit  them  eagerly  from  a  distance.  All  classes  of  the 
nation  looked  up  to  them  for  protection. 

**  Siam  and  Japan  are  States  of  equal  rank,  and  I  would  desire  that 
friendly  relations  might  exist  between  us  as  in  ancient  times.  We  are 
separated  by  the  wide  ocean,  and  I  fear  that  communications  have  been 
few  and  rare,  which  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  my  desires.  To 
study  the  M&h&yana  has  long  been  one  of  my  most  earnest  wishes,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  my  desires.  Our  reverence  for  the  Bud- 
dha and  our  general  civilization  are  similar,  but  I  have  not  yet  reached 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  holy  books. 
Perhaps  you  have,  and  can  impart  it  to  me. 

«  For  years  past  your  honoured  country's  merchant  vessels  have  con- 
tinually visited  us,  and  I  have  treated  them  with  even  greater  affection 
than  if  they  had  been  my  own  subjects.  I  always  impress  upon  the  port 
officials  that  every  facility  must  be  afforded  to  them,  and  I  have  appointed 
an  officer  named  Khun  Ghaija  Sun  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  those 
who  choose  to  stay,  and  to  enable  both  new  comers  and  old  residents  to 
enjoy  equal  advantages  in  the  way  of  trade,  in  order  to  encourage  others 
to  come  hereafter.  With  the  object  of  respectfully  making  all  these  things 
clear,  I  have  appointed  Khun  Phichit  Somb&t  and  Ehun  Phraso*t  to  be 
my  envoys,  and  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  letter  and  certain  presents,  which 
are  intended  as  a  slight  token  of  my  regard,  while  they  are  to  inform 
themselves  of  Your  Highness*  health. 

*'  If  you  are  willing  that  we  be  allies,  let  there  be  no  break  in  our 
communications  for  the  future.  To  act  with  the  same  good  faith  as  for- 
merly will  be  for  the  advantage  of  both  countries. 

*'  This  poor  land  of  mine  produces  little  of  value,  but  if  there  is  any- 
thing which  might  be  of  use  to  you,  pray  let  me  have  your  commands, 
that  we  may  long  remain  friends.  We  both  revere  the  mysteries  of 
Buddhism,  and  this  is  a  cause  of  our  peace  and  prosperity.  We  ought 
to  govern  so  well  that  our  people  sing  at  their  occupations,  and  thus  we 
shall  be  a  bright  model  for  others. 
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**Itis  my  earnest  hope  that  when  their  bnsiness  is  finished,  yon  will 
let  my  envoys  return  speedily,  so  that  I  may  hear  good  news  of  you/* 

4.  Letter  of  the  Sh6gun  Hidetada  to  the  King  of  Bum. 

"  Minamoto  no  Hidetada  returns  a  letter  to  His  Honour  the  lord  of 
Siam,  Owing  to  my  country  and  yours  being  separated  by  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  sea,  no  communication  has  hitherto  taken  place  between  us.  But 
by  means  of  the  traffic  of  merchant  vessels,  we  have  heard  somewhat  of 
your  manners  and  customs,  and  are  not  without  a  general  idea  of  them. 
From  the  contents  of  the  letter  brought  by  your  two  envoys  Khun 
Phichit  Somb^t  and  Khun  Prahso't,  and  from  what  they  have  told  me 
by  word  of  mouth,  as  explained  by  the  interpreter,  I  have  understood 
everything  as  clearly  as  if  I  had  visited  your  country  and  seen  every- 
thing with  my  own  eyes,  although  without  stirring  an  inch.  I  must 
also  express  my  profound  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
the  six  kinds  of  presents  which  I  have  received.  As  to  what  you  say 
about  revering  the  Buddha  and  the  similarity  of  our  civilization,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  Virtue  exists  in  my  country.  From  the  very 
creation  of  Japan  the  doctrines  of  moral  philosophy  have  been  handed 
down,  and  the  law  of  Buddha  has  been  introduced.  There  is  much 
good  in  both  of  them.  To  the  upper  classes  the  former,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  teaches  the  coordination  of  the 
Three  Powers  and  the  Five  Social  Duties.  The  latter  inculcates  the  law 
of  Shakya  as  contained  in  the  Three  Sources  of  Truth  and  the  Five 
Commandments.  All  classes  of  the  common  people,  including  warriors, 
peasants,  artizans  and  tradesmen,  simply  pursue  their  callings.  Thus 
Chinese  and  Indian  books  are  extremely  abundant  with  us.  From  an- 
tiquity until  now  we  have  not  only  revered  Buddhism,  but  we  are  expert  in 
literary  and  military  arts.  As  our  other  customs  will  have  been  observed 
by  your  two  envoys,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them  in  detail. 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  intention  of  communicating  annually 
by  letter,  and  am  certainly  disposed  to  maintain  neighbourly  relations. 

'*  I  send  you  a  few  of  our  unworthy  native  productions  mentioned  in 
the  accompanying  slip,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  accept  them. 
Pray  take  care  of  your  health  during  this  autumnal  season. 

''  9th  moon  of  the  7th  year  of  Genua  (October,  1621)." 
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5.  Reply  of  the  two  Ministers  to  the  Siamese  Minister  for 

Foreign  Affairs. 
**  Houda  Kddzuke  no  suke  Masazami  and  Doi  Oye  no  snke  Toshi- 
katsn,  Ministers  of  Japan,  reply  to  the  Okya  SiDhammarat  of  Siam. 

'*  We  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  contents  of  your  pleasant  letter 
written  hy  command  of  the  King  of  your  honoured  country.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  two  envoys  Khun  Phichit  Somb£lt  and  Khun  Prahso*t, 
bearing  the  letter  of  your  honoured  country*s  King  and  the  six  kind  of 
rare  productions  as  named  in  your  list,  we  consulted  together,  and 
reported  the  matter  to  our  lord  the  Shogun  Minamoto,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  obeisances  of  the  two  envoys.  An  answer  was  then 
prepared  and  delivered  to  the  envoys.  It  will  certainly  be  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  both  countries  to  be  in  annual  communication  by  letter, 
and  for  our  merchant  ships  to  pass  to  and  fro.  There  should  not  be  the 
slightest  feeling  of  estrangement  between  us. 

*'  As  to  the  information  that  the  King  of  your  honoured  country  takes 
great  delight  in  good  horses,  in  this  point  he  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  all  Japanese  who  are  interested  in  the  military  art ;  they  too  all 
desire  to  possess  good  horses.  Prince  Minamoto,  being  much  pleased  to 
learn  the  wishes  of  the  King,  has  caused  some  horses  and  other  Japanese 
productions  to  be  sent  him,  in  accordance  with  the  accompanying  list, 
which  please  lay  before  him.  We  are  extremely  grateful  for  the  pieces 
of  figured  sarsnet  which,  as  you  tell  us  in  your  letter,  the  King  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  us,  and  we  have  equally  received  Uie  two  pieces 
which  you  yourself  have  charitably  presented  to  us. 

"  As  a  small  return  we  desire  to  offer  a  horse  of  no  great  value  to  the 
King  of  your  honoured  country  and  a  sharp  sword  to  yourself.  We 
leave  it  to  the  envoys  to  explain  all  other  matters,  having  nothing  else  to 
say.     7th  year  of  Genua. 

(Signed)  *'  Honda  K6dzuke  no  suke  Masazumi  (L.S.) 

(Signed)  "  Doi   Oye  no  suke  Toshikatsu  (L.S.)  *' 

Enclomre, 
8  pair  of  gold  paper  folding  screens. 
8  sets  of  armour. 
2  swords. 
8  horses,  with  saddles  and  bridles  complete. 
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6.  Letter  From  Yahada  Naoamasa  to  Doi  Toshikatsu. 

'*  I  venture  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  an  address  written  on 
gold  is  being  despatched  from  the  prince  of  this  country  to  His  Highness, 
and  I  humbly  beg  that  Your  Excellency  graciously  design  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  assist  the  bearers.  Two  Siamese  and  It6  Eindaiyu  are 
being  sent  as  envoys,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  take  note 
thereof.  The  presents  fi'om  the  prince  of  this  country  to  His  Highness 
are  named  in  a  list,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  beseech  you  to  be  so 
good  as  to  lay  before  His  Highness.  I  venture  at  the  same  to  make  an 
insignificant  offering  to  Your  Excellency  in  the  shape  of  two  shark-skins 
and  200  catties  of  gunpowder. 

'*  I  present  this  memorial  in  order  to  offer  my  humble  felicitations. 
With  genuine  Respect. 

"  13th  May,  1621. 

(Signed)         "  Yamada  Jizayemon  Nagamasa  (L.S.) 

"From  Siam. 

"  To  be  opened  by  the  Pages  of  Oye  Sama,  to  whom  it  is  offered.  '* 

The  answer  to  this  is  as  follows  : — 


7. 

**  I  have  received  your  letter.  The  Royal  letter  brought  by  the 
two  envoys  of  your  honoured  country  has  an*ived,  as  well  as  the  presents, 
which  have  been  duly  laid  before  Prince  Minamoto,  the  Sh6gun. 

'*  The  two  envoys  have  had  an  audience,  and  a  letter  in  reply  has 
been  vouchsafed  for  them  to  carry  back  to  their  own  country.  The 
interpreter  Iku  will  tell  more  by  word  of  mouth.  The  two  shark-skins 
and  200  catties  of  powder  have  arrived,  and  both  of  us  are  greatly  obliged 
for  your  generosity.  We  send  yon  a  present  of  20  pieces  of  bleached 
cotton  cloth  as  a  small  compensation  for  the  emptiness  of  this  letter. 

**  Lucky  hour  in  the  9th  month  of  the  7th  year  of  Genna  (October, 
1621.) 

(Signed)  *'  Honda  K6dzuke  no  suke  Masazumi  (L.S.) 

(Signed)  "  Doi  Oye  no  suke  Toshikatsu  (L.S.) 

"  To  Yamada  Jizayemon  no  jo.  '* 

Vol.  xm^fMO 
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TITkt)  SEBIES. 

The  8rd  series  consists  of  five  letters  of  the  year  1628,  relating  to  a 
rebellion  iu  Cambodia  and  the  desire  expressed  by  the  King  of  Siam  that 
the  Shognn  would  prevent  his  subjects  from  frequenting  that  Kingdom 
or  rendering  assistance  to  the  rebels.  The  reply  of  the  Sh6gun  is  very 
friendly,  and  in  the  most  straightforward  manner  recommends  the  King 
to  stand  on  no  ceremony  with  regard  to  Japanese  subjects  who  might  be 
found  abetting  his  insurgent  vassal. 

The  envoys  bearing  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Siam  ariived  at  Naga- 
saki in  August,  and  proceeded  to  Kioto,  where  they  had  an  audience  of 
the  exShogun  Hidetada  on  the  21st  September,  1628,  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  Audience  of  the  Castle  of  Nijd,  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  on 
previous  occasions.  On  the  24th  they  were  presented  to  the  reigning 
.  Sh6gun  at  the  castle  of  Fushimi,  and  made  presents  to  him  likewise,  the 
letter  of  which  they  were  the  bearers  having  been  delivered  to  his  father 
Hidetada.  Two  days  later  orders  were  given  to  prepare  a  reply,  which 
was  in  fact  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  Chinese  version  of  the 
Siamese  King's  letter.  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Hidetada,  and 
will  be  found  below. 

1.  Memorial  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

<'  Nai  Somdet  Borom  Bophit  Phrah  Phutthi  Ch&o  Y6r&  Phana  M^a 
N&khon  Th&vara-v&di  Si  Ajiith^'a  M&ha  Dilok  Phob  N6ph&-Rllt&na 
Baxa-thani  Buri  Bom,  King  of  Siam,^  presents  a  memorial  to  His 
Highness  the  King  of  Japan.  Last  year  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  elegant  reply,  and  from  what  it  stated  I  saw  that  it  was  your 
desire  to  keep  up  friendly  intercourse,  that  the  Sovereign  is  enlightened, 
his  ministers  virtuous,  his  country  well-governed,  and  the  people 
tranquil ;  further,  that  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  are  revered,  and 
that  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  good  government,  the  practice  of 
antiquity  is  exactly  followed.  My  humble  heart  looks  up  to  you  with 
respect,  and  experiences  infinite  joy. 

**  Your  honoured  country  and  mine  being  separated  by  the  ocean,  we 
were  formerly  unable  to  correspond  with  each  other.  But  the  traffic  of 
merchant  ships  has  now  fortunately  given  me  an  opportunity,  and  I  am 

7  This  is  still  the  King  known  in  Siamese  annals  as  Phrah  GhSo  Song-tham. 
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thus  enabled  to  have  the  honour  of  friendly  communication.  I  am  now 
informed  that  your  feelings  towards  me  are  more  friendly  than  if  we 
were  members  of  one  filmily. 

*^  Last  year  I  was  again  disposed  to  evince  my  respeetfol  desire  of 
inquiring  about  you  [but  the  following  circumstances  prevented  me] . 
The  late  Frea  Srey  Sorpor  of  my  subject  state  of  Cambodia  was  loyal 
and  obedient.  I  had  appointed  him  to  govern  it,  and  he  discharged  his 
duty  well.  When  he  came  to  die,  he  enjoined  on  his  sou  and  successor 
Ghesda,^  the  practice  of  loyal  obedience.  The  latter,  however,  dis- 
regarded the  injunctions  of  his  deceased  father,  and  assumed  the  succession 
without  my  sanction.  He  defied  my  authority  and  refused  to  pay  tribute. 
Consequently  it  was  decided  by  a  council  of  my  nation  to  send  an  envoy 
to  reprimand  him.  Contrary  to  expectation  he  did  not  amend  his  ' 
rebellion  against  my  orders,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  conse- 
quence, which  prevented  me,  to  my  regret,  from  carrying  out  my  inten- 
tion of  waiting  on  you  by  letter.  He  has  now  gone  beyond  all  bounds 
in  the  stirring-up  of  trouble ;  the  administration  is  disorganized,  and  the 
people  are  plunged  in  distress,  threatening  their  utter  ruin. 

**  My  government  intends  therefore  to  take  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  raising  forces  by  sea  and  land,  in  order  to  overrun  and  subdue  his 
territories.  If  the  merchants  of  your  honoured  country  who  trade 
thither  should  be  so  misguided  as  to  render  him  assistance  when  the 
war  breaks  out,  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being  hurt  in  the  mel^,  which 
I  fear  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  friendly  feelings  I  entertain 
towards  you.  I  desire  therefore  that  you  will  warn  them  not  to  go 
thither,  but  they  will  be  able  to  trade  again  after  tranquillity  is  restored. 
For  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  is  as  close  as  between  flesh 
and  bone,  and  the  interests  of  Japan  and  Siam  are  identical ;  they 
share  their  griefs  and  happiness.  Let  there  be  annual,  and  unin- 
tennpted  intercourse  between  us.  If  there  is  anything  which  your 
honoured  country  desires  to  possess,  pray  command  me,  and  I  shall  do 
all  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  wishes. 

**  With  the  desire  therefore  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  both  nations, 
I  have  the  honour  to  despatch  my  two  envoys  Hluang  Thong  S&mut  and 


*The86  are  the  names  given  to  these  EingB  of  Cambodia  by  Gamier. 
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Ehon  SasB&di,  to  present  to  yon  a  letter  written  on  gold  and  accompanied 
by  a  Chinese  translation.  I  also  desire  to  offer  to  you  the  presents 
hereinafter  mentioned.  Graciously  accept  this  imperfect  expression  of 
my  sentiments.'* 

1  fine  bamboo  hat,  fastened  with  strings  of  amber. 
4  catties  of  eagle-wood. 

2  catties  of  camphor. 

1  piece  of  5-coloured  brocade,  on  a  gold  ground. 
1  piece  of  5-coloured  brocade,  on  a  silver  ground. 
1  piece  do.  on  a  yellow  ground. 

1  piece  of  8-coloured  brocade,  on  a  silver  ground. 
10  pieces  of  snow-white  gauze. 

10  pieces  of  snow-white  foreign  cloth  [calico] . 

2  fowling  pieces  inlaid  with  gold. 

10  catties  of  snow-white  nightingale's  feathers. 

2.  Beplt  of  Minamoto  Hidetada  of  Japan  to  His  Honoub 

THE   LOBD  OF  SlAH. 

*<  I  learn  with  satisfaction  that  my  reply  of  the  year  before  last  has 
reached  Your  Honour,  and  that  you  have  now  given  your  two  envoys 
the  trouble  of  coming  again  with  a  gracious  letter. 

**  I  must  also  express  my  great  thanks  for  the  various  presents  you 
have  sent  me.  It  appears  that  Cambodia  having,  in  assuming  the 
succession  without  obtaining  investiture  from  Siam,  been  guilty  of  dis- 
courtesy, and  neglected  to  pay  tribute  to  your  honoured  country,  it  has 
been  decided  in  council  to  despatch  officers  to  chastise  the  rebels ;  and 
that  if  merchants  of  my  country  resident  there  should  aid  them  to  repel 
the  attack  of  your  honoured  country,  you  wish  to  exterminate  them, 
although  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  Japan  and  Siam.  This  will,  however,  be  perfectly  just,  and  you 
need  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

«  Merchants  are  fond  of  gain  and  given  up  to  greed,  and  abominable 
fellows  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  escape  punishment.  Pray  consult 
your  own  convenience  as  to  despatching  officers  again  to  subjugate 
rebels,  and  do  not  stand  on  c^emony.  Your  wishes  as  to  the  annual 
intercourse  of  trading  vessels  shall  be  complied  with.    Other  matters  I 
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leave  to  the  interpreters  to  explain.  A  list  of  a  few  prodnctions  of  this 
country  will  be  found  in  the  enclosed  paper,  and  I  shall  esteem  myself 
fortunate  if  you  will  accept  them.  I  trust  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  0{ 
good  health,  and  beg  you  to  understand  this  imperfect  expression  of  my 
sentiments. 

«*  September  1623." 

List. 

2  halberts. 

80  wadded  robes. 

2  horses,  with  saddles  and  bridles  complete. 

8.  Letteb  from  the  Okya  Si  Dhammabat  or  Siam  to  Sakai  Tadato. 

'*  The  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam  respectfully  addresses  a  letter  to 
His  Excellency  Sakai  Uta  no  kami  of  Japan.  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
learn  that  the  great  virtue  of  the  King  of  your  honoured  country  consents 
to  the  perpetuation  of  friendly  intercourse,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Your  Excellency's  powerful  assistance.  Beading  the  letter  of  your 
honoured  country's  King  is  the  same  thing  as  hearing  his  words  face  to 
face,  and  we  have  no  means  to  sufficiently  express  our  gratitude.  We 
leam  that  you  have  sent  some  fine  horses  as  generous  presents  in  return ; 
we  have  reported  this  to  the  King,  who  is  much  pleased. 

*'  We  are  inexpressibly  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  King  of  your 
honoured  country  is  happy  and  well. 

**  Last  year  we  had  intended  again  to  inquire  how  you  were,  but 
owing  to  troubles  at  home,  we  were  unable  to  gratify  our  desires,  to  our 
great  regret.  We  have  now  fitted  out  a  vessel  and  despatched  Hluang 
Thong  Samiit  and  Khun  Sassadi  with  a  golden  letter  and  presents,  to 
proceed  to  your  capital  and  deliver  the  same.  We  beg  that  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  render  them  every  assistance  in  your  power  and  to  give 
them  a  friendly  reception,  so  that  they  may  fulfil  their  mission.  If  our 
envoys  should  apply  to  you,  we  trust  that  you  will  graciously  gratify 
their  wishes. 

**  Your  honoured  country  produces  numbers  of  fine  horses.  We  beg 
that  yon  will  inquire  for  strong,  big  and  swift  animals,  and  direct  our 
envoys  how  they  may  procure  some  to  bring  back.  If  there  is  anything 
that  Your  Excellency  wishes  for,  let  us  know  and  we  will  obey  your 
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commands.  My  ooon try's  Lord  attaches  much  importance  to  this.  I 
add  some  trifling  presents  as  a  mark  of  my  genuine  respect.  Accept 
this  imperfect  expression  of  my  sentiments.'* 

8  piculs  of  elephants*  tusks. 

4  pieces  of  snow-white  cloth. 

4  pieces  of  white  gauze. 
Dated  1628. 

4.  Reply  Of  Fujiwara  Tadato  Uta  no  kamIi  Sebvant  of  Japan,  to  His 
HoNouB  THE  Treabureb  Okta  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

"I  have  read  and  re-read  your  Honour's  letter. 

**  The  ministers,  after  taking  counsel  together,  have  reported  to  His 
Highness  the  Shdgun  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  your  honoured  coun- 
try's envoys  Hluang  Thong  S&miit  and  Ehun  Sass&di  with  a  golden  letter 
and  presents.  He  happens  at  the  moment  to  have  left  Yedo  on  a  visit  to 
Kidto.  The  two  envoys  have  paid  their  respects  to  him  and  delivered  the 
golden  letter  and  presents,  which  have  given  much  giatification.  A  reply 
has  heen  prepared  and  handed  to  the  two  envoys.  There  were  presents 
also  for  his  son  the  new  Shdgun,  and  a  day  was  chosen  for  them  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  also. 

*'  A  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  two  good  horses  with  saddlery 
complete ;  please  he  so  good  as  to  report  this  to  the  King. 

**  I  likewise  have  received  three  kinds  of  fine  presents  for  myself,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  my  thanks.  The  alliance 
between  your  honoured  country  and  Japan  depends  on  whether  we  are 
united  in  feeling,  and  not  on  the  breadth  of  sea  which  divides  us.  As 
far  as  your  humble  seiTant  is  concerned,  he  will  never  offer  any  opposi- 
tion. I  beg  to  offer  a  fine  horse  to  the  King  of  your  honoured  country, 
and  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  present  it  to  him.  The  new  Shdgun 
and  His  Highness  the  late  Shdgun  are  returning  to  Yedo,  and  I  am 
about  to  start  in  attendance.  Being,  unable  to  write  at  length,  I  leave  it 
to  the  envoys  to  tell  you  everything. 

<*  Take  care  of  your  health.     Accept  these  hasty  lines. 

"  September  27th— October  24th,  1628. 

(Signed)  "  Uta  no  Kami  Figiwara  Tadayo." 

{Red  Seal.) 


« 
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5.  Letteb  OF  THE  Okta  Si  Dhamhabat  of  Sum  to  Doi  Toshikatbu. 

**  The  Okya  8i  Dbammarat  of  Siam  respectfally  addresses  a  letter 
to  His  Excelleucy  Doi  Oye  no  Kami  of  Japan.*' 

[This  letter  is  identical  with  that  addressed  to  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami.] 

6.  Reply  of  Doi  Toshieatsu  to  the   Okya  Si  Dhahmabat  of  Sum. 

*'  Oye  no  Kami  Fujiwara  Toshikatsu,  a  Servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Excelleucy  the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

'*  We  have  reported  to  His  Highness  the  Sh6gnn  the  arrival  of  two 
envoys  bearing  a  fine  epistle,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  envoys 
of  the  autumn  of  the  year  before  last,  when  the  correspondence  began,  had 
delivered  to  the  King  the  reply  of  His  Highness  the  Sh6gun,  and  that  they 
had  just  returned,  having  heard  much  of  the  civilized  mannersand  enstoms 
of  this  country.  His  Highness  happened  to  be  at  Kioto.  They  have 
paid  their  respects  to  him  there,  and  the  presents  have  been  received. 
A  reply  has  been  written  and  presents  in  return  prepared,  which  please 
be  so  good  as  to  lay  before  your  King. 

*'  I  likewise  by  the  order  of  the  Prince  of  your  honoured  country  have 
received  a  letter,  from  which  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  happy  and 
well.  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  three  kinds  of  presents  which  yen 
have  bestowed  on  me. 

"  As  to  the  annual  visits  of  merchant  vessels,  we  entirely  concur  in 
your  proposals.  The  more  our  friendly  relations  develop,  the  greater 
the  benefit  to  both  parties. 

'*  We  cannot  but  satisfy  the  request  of  the  envoys  for  some  good 
Japanese  horses.  I  have  found  a  horse  of  noble  blood,  which  I  venture 
to  present  in  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  deign  to  accept  him. 
Pray  take  care  of  your  health  while  the  autumn  breezes  continue. 

*'  An  incomplete  communication. 

(September  27th,  October  24th,  1628.) 

**  Oye  no  Kami  Fujiwara  no  Toshikatsu.*' 

(Red  Seal.) 

7.  Beply  of  Itakuba  Shioemune  to  the  Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Siam. 

*^  Itakura  Suw6  no  Kami  Minamoto  no  Ason  Shigemune  replies  to 
the  TrealBurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 
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commands.  My  ooantry*s  Lord  attaches  mach  importance  to  ibis.  I 
add  some  trifling  presents  as  a  mark  of  my  genuine  respect.  Accept 
this  imperfect  expression  of  my  sentiments.'* 

8  piculs  of  elephants*  tasks. 

4  pieces  of  snow-white  cloth. 

4  pieces  of  white  ganze. 
Dated  1628. 

4.  Reply  Of  Fujiwara  Tadato  Uta  no  kami,  Sebvant  of  Japan,  to  His 
HoNouB  THE  Treasubeb  Okta  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

"I  have  read  and  re-read  yonr  Honour's  letter. 

**  The  ministers,  after  taking  counsel  together,  have  reported  to  His 
Highness  the  Shdgun  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  your  honoured  coun- 
try's envoys  Hluang  Thong  S&miit  and  Khun  Sass&di  with  a  golden  letter 
and  presents.  He  happens  at  the  moment  to  have  left  Yedo  on  a  visit  to 
Ki6to.  The  two  envoys  have  paid  their  respects  to  him  and  delivered  the 
golden  letter  and  presents,  which  have  given  much  gratification.  A  reply 
has  been  prepared  and  handed  to  the  two  envoys.  There  were  presents 
also  for  his  son  the  new  Shdgun,  and  a  day  was  chosen  for  them  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  also. 

'*  A  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  two  good  horses  with  saddlery 
complete ;  please  be  so  good  as  to  repoii  this  to  the  King. 

**  I  likewise  have  received  three  kinds  of  fine  presents  for  myself,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  my  thanks.  The  alliance 
between  your  honoured  country  and  Japan  depends  on  whether  we  are 
united  in  feeling,  and  not  on  the  breadth  of  sea  which  divides  us.  As 
far  as  your  humble  servant  is  concerned,  he  will  never  offer  any  opposi- 
tion. I  beg  to  offer  a  fine  horse  to  the  King  of  your  honoured  country, 
and  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  present  it  to  him.  The  new  Shdgun 
and  His  Highness  the  late  Sh6gun  are  returning  to  Yedo,  and  I  am 
about  to  start  in  attendance.  Being,  unable  to  write  at  length,  I  leave  it 
to  the  envoys  to  tell  you  everything. 

**  Take  care  of  your  health.     Accept  these  hasty  lines. 

"  September  27th— October  24th,  1628. 

(Signed)  '<  Uta  no  Kami  Figiwara  Tadayo." 

{Rid  Seal.) 
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&.  Lbttbb  of  the  Okta  Si  Dhammabat  of  Biau  to  Doi  Toshikatbu. 

**  The  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Slam  respectfully  addresses  a  letter 
to  His  Excellency  Doi  Oye  no  Kami  of  Japan.'* 

[This  letter  is  identical  with  that  addressed  to  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami.] 

6.  Reply  of  Doi  Toshieatsu  to  the   Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Sum. 

**  Oye  no  Kami  Fajiwara  Toshikatsn,  a  Servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Excellency  the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

'*  We  have  reported  to  His  Highness  the  Shdgnn  the  arrival  of  two 
envoys  hearing  a  fine  epistle,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  envoys 
of  the  autumn  of  the  year  hefore  last,  when  the  correspondence  began,  had 
delivered  to  the  King  the  reply  of  His  Highness  the  Sh6gun,  and  that  they 
had  just  returned,  having  heard  much  of  the  civilized  manners  and  customs 
of  this  country.  His  Highness  happened  to  be  at  Kioto.  They  have 
paid  their  respects  to  him  there,  and  the  presents  have  been  received. 
A  reply  has  been  written  and  presents  in  return  prepared,  which  please 
be  so  good  as  to  lay  before  your  King. 

**  I  likewise  by  the  order  of  the  Prince  of  your  honoured  country  have 
received  a  letter,  from  which  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  happy  and 
well.  I  am  gi'eatly  obliged  for  the  three  kinds  of  presents  wbieh  you 
have  bestowed  on  me. 

**  As  to  the  annual  visits  of  merchant  vessels,  we  entirely  cononr  in 
your  proposals.  The  more  our  friendly  relations  develop,  the  greater 
the  benefit  to  both  parties. 

**  We  cannot  but  satisfy  the  request  of  the  envoys  for  some  good 
Japanese  horses.  I  have  found  a  horse  of  noble  blood,  which  I  venture 
to  present  in  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  deign  to  accept  him. 
Pray  take  care  of  your  health  while  the  autumn  breezes  continue. 

*'  An  incomplete  communication. 

(September  27th,  October  24th,  1628.) 

**  Oye  no  Kami  Fnjiwara  no  Toshikatsu." 

(Bed  Seal.) 

7.  Beply  of  Itakuba  Shigemune  to  the  Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Sum. 

**  Itakura  Suw6  no  Kami  Minamoto  no  Ason  Shigemune  replies  to 
the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 
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eommands.  My  ooimtry's  Lord  attaches  much  importance  to  this.  I 
add  some  trifling  presents  as  a  mark  of  my  genuine  respect.  Accept 
this  imperfect  expression  of  my  sentiments.'* 

8  picols  of  elephants'  tusks. 

4  pieces  of  snow-white  cloth. 

4  pieces  of  white  gauze. 
Dated  1628. 

4.  Reply  Of  Fujiwaba  Tadato  Uta  no  rami,  Sebvant  of  Japan,  to  His 
HoNouB  THE  Trbasttreb  Okta  Si  Dhammabat  of  Siam. 

'*  I  have  read  and  re-read  your  Honour's  letter. 

<*Tbe  ministers,  after  taking  counsel  together,  have  reported  to  His 
Highness  the  Shdgun  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  your  honoured  coun- 
try's envoys  Hluang  Thong  S&miit  and  Khun  Sass&di  with  a  golden  letter 
and  presents.  He  happens  at  the  moment  to  have  left  Yedo  on  a  visit  to 
Kidto.  The  two  envoys  have  paid  their  respects  to  him  and  delivered  the 
golden  letter  and  presents,  which  have  given  much  gratification.  A  reply 
has  heen  prepared  and  handed  to  the  two  envoys.  There  were  presents 
also  for  his  son  the  new  Shdgun,  and  a  day  was  chosen  for  them  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  also. 

**  A  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  two  good  horses  with  saddlery 
complete ;  please  he  so  good  as  to  report  this  to  the  King. 

*<  I  likewise  have  received  three  kinds  of  fine  presents  for  myself,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  my  thanks.  The  alliance 
between  your  honoured  country  and  Japan  depends  on  whether  we  are 
united  in  feeling,  and  not  on  the  breadth  of  sea  which  divides  us.  As 
far  as  your  humble  sei*vant  is  concerned,  he  will  never  offer  any  opposi- 
tion. I  beg  to  offer  a  fine  horse  to  the  King  of  your  honoured  country, 
and  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  present  it  to  him.  The  new  Shdgun 
and  His  Highness  the  late  Shdgun  are  returning  to  Yedo,  and  I  am 
about  to  start  in  attendance.  Being  unable  to  write  at  length,  I  leave  it 
to  the  envoys  to  tell  you  everything. 

*<  Take  care  of  your  health.     Accept  these  hasty  lines. 

«  September  27th— October  24th,  1628. 

(Signed)  '*  Uta  no  Kami  Figiwara  Tadayo.'* 

{Rdd  Seal.) 
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5.    LbtTBB   OF  THE   OkTA   Si  DhAMMABAT   OF  SUU  TO  DOI  TOSHIXATBU. 

**  The  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam  respectfully  addresses  a  letter 
to  His  Excellency  Doi  Oye  no  Kami  of  Japan.'* 

[This  letter  is  identical  with  that  addressed  to  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami.] 

6.  Reply  of  Doi  Toshiejitsu  to  the   Okya  Si  Dhammakat  of  Siam. 

**  Oye  no  Kami  Fnjiwara  Toshikatsn,  a  Servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Excellency  the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

'*  We  have  reported  to  His  Highness  the  Shdgun  the  arrival  of  two 
envoys  hearing  a  fine  epistle,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  envoys 
of  the  autumn  of  the  year  hefore  last,  when  the  correspondence  began,  had 
delivered  to  the  King  the  reply  of  His  Highness  the  Shdgun,  and  that  they 
had  just  returned,  having  heard  much  of  the  civilized  manners  and  customs 
of  this  country.  His  Highness  happened  to  be  at  Ki6to.  They  have 
paid  their  respects  to  him  there,  and  the  presents  have  been  received. 
A  reply  has  been  written  and  presents  in  return  prepared,  which  please 
be  so  good  as  to  lay  before  your  King. 

**  I  likewise  by  the  order  of  the  Prince  of  your  honoured  country  have 
received  a  letter,  from  which  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  happy  and 
well.  I  am  gi*oatly  obliged  for  the  three  kinds  of  presents  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me. 

'*  As  to  the  annual  visits  of  merchant  vessels,  we  entirely  concur  in 
your  proposals.  The  more  our  friendly  relations  develop,  the  gi*eater 
the  benefit  to  both  parties. 

**  We  cannot  but  satisfy  the  request  of  the  envoys  for  some  good 
Japanese  horses.  I  have  found  a  horse  of  noble  blood,  which  I  venture 
to  present  in  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  deign  to  accept  him. 
Pray  take  care  of  your  health  while  the  autumn  breezes  continue. 

**  An  incomplete  communication. 

(September  27th,  October  24th,  1628.) 

**  Oye  no  Kami  Fnjiwara  no  Toshikatsu." 

(Red  Seal.) 

7.  Beply  of  Itakuba  Shigemune  to  tee  Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Sum. 

'*  Itakura  Suwd  no  Kami  Minamoto  no  Ason  Shigemune  replies  to 
the  TreaiBurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 
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eommands.  My  ooimtry's  Lord  attaches  much  importance  to  this.  I 
add  some  trifling  presents  as  a  mark  of  my  genuine  respect.  Accept 
this  imperfect  expression  of  my  sentiments.'* 

8  picols  of  elephants*  tusks. 

4  pieces  of  snow-white  cloth. 

4  pieces  of  white  gauze. 
Dated  1628. 

4.  Reply  Of  Fujiwaba  Tadato  Uta  no  kami,  Sebvant  of  Japan,  to  His 
HoNOUB  THE  Tbeasttreb  Okta  Si  Dhammabat  of  Siam. 

'<!  have  read  and  re-read  your  Honour's  letter. 

<*  The  ministers,  after  taking  counsel  together,  have  reported  to  His 
Highness  the  Shdgnn  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  your  honoured  coun- 
try's envoys  Hluang  Thong  S&mut  and  Khun  SassUdi  with  a  golden  letter 
and  presents.  He  happens  at  the  moment  to  have  left  Yedo  on  a  visit  to 
Kidto.  The  two  envoys  have  paid  their  respects  to  him  and  delivered  the 
golden  letter  and  presents,  which  have  given  much  gratification.  A  reply 
has  heen  prepared  and  handed  to  the  two  envoys.  There  were  presents 
also  for  his  son  the  new  Shdguu,  and  a  day  was  chosen  for  them  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  also. 

'*  A  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  two  good  horses  with  saddlery 
complete ;  please  he  so  good  as  to  repoii  this  to  the  King. 

<<  I  likewise  have  received  three  kinds  of  fine  presents  for  myself,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  my  thanks.  The  alliance 
between  your  honoured  country  and  Japan  depends  on  whether  we  are 
united  in  feeling,  and  not  on  the  breadth  of  sea  which  divides  us.  As 
far  as  your  humble  servant  is  concerned,  he  will  never  offer  any  opposi- 
tion. I  beg  to  offer  a  fine  horse  to  the  King  of  your  honoured  country, 
and  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  present  it  to  him.  The  new  Shdgun 
and  His  Highness  the  late  Shogun  are  returning  to  Yedo,  and  I  am 
about  to  start  in  attendance.  Being  unable  to  write  at  length,  I  leave  it 
to  the  envoys  to  tell  you  everything. 

<<  Take  care  of  your  health.     Accept  these  hasty  lines. 

**  September  27th— October  24th,  1628. 

(Signed)  '*  Uta  no  Kami  Figiwara  Tadayo." 

{RedSsal.) 
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**  The  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam  respectfully  addresses  a  letter 
to  His  Excellency  Doi  Oye  no  Kami  of  Japan." 

[This  letter  is  identical  with  that  addressed  to  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami.] 

6.  Reply  of  Doi  Tobhiejitsu  to  the   Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Siam. 

<*  Oye  no  Kami  Fnjiwara  Toshikatsn,  a  Servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Excellency  the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

**  We  have  reported  to  His  Highness  the  Shdgnn  the  arrival  of  two 
envoys  hearing  a  fine  epistle,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  envoys 
of  the  autumn  of  the  year  hefore  last,  when  the  correspondence  began,  had 
delivered  to  the  King  the  reply  of  His  Highness  the  Shdgun,  and  that  they 
had  just  returned,  having  heard  much  of  the  civilized  manners  and  customs 
of  this  country.  His  Highness  happened  to  be  at  Kioto.  They  bavo 
paid  their  respects  to  him  there,  and  the  presents  have  been  received. 
A  reply  has  been  written  and  presents  in  return  prepared,  which  please 
be  so  good  as  to  lay  before  your  King. 

**  I  likewise  by  the  order  of  the  Prince  of  your  honoured  country  have 
received  a  letter,  from  which  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  happy  and 
well.  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  three  kinds  of  presents  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me. 

"  As  to  the  annual  visits  of  merchant  vessels,  we  entirely  concur  in 
your  proposals.  The  more  our  friendly  relations  develop,  the  gi*eater 
the  benefit  to  both  parties. 

**  We  cannot  but  satisfy  the  request  of  the  envoys  for  some  good 
Japanese  horses.  I  have  found  a  horse  of  noble  blood,  which  I  venture 
to  present  in  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  deign  to  accept  him. 
Pray  take  care  of  your  health  while  the  autumn  breezes  continue. 

**  An  incomplete  communication. 

(September  27th,  October  24th,  1628.) 

**  Oye  no  Kami  Fnjiwara  no  Toshikatsu." 

(Red  Seal.) 

7.  Beply  of  Itakuba  Shigemxjne  to  tee  Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Sum. 

'*  Itakura  Suwo  no  Kami  Minamoto  no  Ason  Shigemune  replies  to 
the  TreaiBurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 
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eommands.  My  ooimtry*8  Lord  attaches  much  importance  to  this.  I 
add  some  trifling  presents  as  a  mark  of  my  genuine  respect.  Accept 
this  imperfect  expression  of  my  sentiments.'* 

8  piculs  of  elephants*  tusks. 

4  pieces  of  snow-white  cloth. 

4  pieces  of  white  gauze. 
Dated  1628. 

4.  Reply  Of  Fujiwaba  Tadato  Uta  no  kami,  Sebvant  of  Japan,  to  His 
HoNouB  THE  Trbasttreb  Okta  Si  Dhammabat  of  Siam. 

''I  have  read  and  re-read  your  Honour's  letter. 

<*  The  ministers,  after  taking  counsel  together,  have  reported  to  His 
Highness  the  Shdgun  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  your  honoured  coun- 
try's envoys  Hluang  Thong  S&miit  and  Khun  Sass&di  with  a  golden  letter 
and  presents.  He  happens  at  the  moment  to  have  left  Yedo  on  a  visit  to 
Kidto.  The  two  envoys  have  paid  their  respects  to  him  and  delivered  the 
golden  letter  and  presents,  which  have  given  much  gratification.  A  reply 
has  heen  prepared  and  handed  to  the  two  envoys.  There  were  presents 
also  for  his  son  the  new  Shdgun,  and  a  day  was  chosen  for  them  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  also. 

**  A  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  two  good  horses  with  saddlery 
complete ;  please  he  so  good  as  to  repoii  this  to  the  King. 

<*  I  likewise  have  received  three  kinds  of  fine  presents  for  myself,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  my  thanks.  The  alliance 
between  your  honoured  country  and  Japan  depends  on  whether  we  are 
united  in  feeling,  and  not  on  the  breadth  of  sea  which  divides  us.  As 
fax  as  your  humble  servant  is  concerned,  he  will  never  offer  any  opposi- 
tion. I  beg  to  offer  a  fine  horse  to  the  King  of  your  honoured  country, 
and  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  present  it  to  him.  The  new  Shdgun 
and  His  Highness  the  late  Shogun  are  returning  to  Yedo,  and  I  am 
about  to  start  in  attendance.  Being  unable  to  write  at  length,  I  leave  it 
to  the  envoys  to  tell  you  everything. 

*<  Take  care  of  your  health.    Accept  these  hasty  lines. 

<<  September  27th— October  24th,  1628. 

(Signed)  **  Uta  no  Kami  Figiwara  Tadayo." 

{RedSsal.) 
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'*  The  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam  respectfully  addresses  a  letter 
to  His  Excellency  Doi  Oye  no  Kami  of  Japan/' 

[This  letter  is  identical  with  that  addressed  to  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami.] 

6.  Reply  of  Doi  Toshieatsu  to  the   Okya  Si  Dhammakat  of  Sum. 

*^  Oye  no  Kami  Fajiwara  Toshikatsn,  a  Servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Excellency  the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

**  We  have  reported  to  His  Highness  the  Shdgnn  the  arrival  of  two 
envoys  hearing  a  fine  epistle,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  envoys 
of  the  autumn  of  the  year  hefore  last,  when  the  correspondence  began,  had 
delivered  to  the  King  the  reply  of  His  Highness  the  Shdgun,  and  that  they 
had  just  returned,  having  heard  much  of  the  civilized  manners  and  customs 
of  this  country.  His  Highness  happened  to  be  at  Ki6to.  They  have 
paid  their  respects  to  him  there,  and  the  presents  have  been  received. 
A  reply  has  been  written  and  presents  in  return  prepared,  which  please 
be  so  good  as  to  lay  hefore  your  King. 

**  I  likewise  by  the  order  of  the  Prince  of  your  honoured  country  have 
received  a  letter,  from  which  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  happy  and 
well.  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  three  kinds  of  presents  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me. 

**  As  to  the  annual  visits  of  merchant  vessels,  we  entirely  cononr  in 
your  proposals.  The  more  our  friendly  relations  develop,  the  gi*eater 
the  benefit  to  both  parties. 

'*  We  cannot  but  satisfy  the  request  of  the  envoys  for  some  good 
Japanese  horses.  I  have  found  a  horse  of  noble  blood,  which  I  venture 
to  present  in  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  deign  to  accept  him. 
Pray  take  care  of  your  health  while  the  autumn  breezes  continue. 

**  An  incomplete  communication. 

(September  27th,  October  24th,  1628.) 

**  Oye  no  Kami  Fnjiwara  no  Toshikatsu." 

(Red  Seal) 

7.  Beply  of  Itakuba  Shigemune  to  tee  Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Sum. 

**  Itakura  Suwd  no  Kami  Minamoto  no  Ason  Shigemune  replies  to 
the  TreaiBurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 
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epmmandg.  My  ooimtry's  Lord  attaches  much  importance  to  this.  I 
add  some  trifling  presents  as  a  mark  of  my  genuine  respect.  Accept 
this  imperfect  expression  of  my  sentiments.'* 

8  picols  of  elephants*  tusks. 

4  pieces  of  snow-white  cloth. 

4  pieces  of  white  gauze. 
Dated  1628. 

4.  Reply  Of  Fujiwaka  Tadato  Uta  no  rami,  Sebvant  of  Japan,  to  His 
HoNouB  THE  Trbasttreb  Okta  Si  Dhammaeat  of  Siam. 

''I  have  read  and  re-read  your  Honour's  letter. 

<*  The  ministers,  after  taking  counsel  together,  have  reported  to  His 
Highness  the  Shdgun  the  arrival  in  this  couutry  of  your  honoured  coun- 
try's envoys  Hluang  Thong  S&miit  and  Khun  SassUdi  with  a  golden  letter 
and  presents.  He  happens  at  the  moment  to  have  left  Yedo  on  a  visit  to 
Kidto.  The  two  envoys  have  paid  their  respects  to  him  and  delivered  the 
golden  letter  and  presents,  which  have  given  much  gratification.  A  reply 
has  heen  prepared  and  handed  to  the  two  envoys.  There  were  presents 
also  for  his  son  the  new  Shdgun,  and  a  day  was  chosen  for  them  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  also. 

**  A  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  two  good  horses  with  saddlery 
complete ;  please  he  so  good  as  to  report  this  to  the  King. 

<<  I  likewise  have  received  three  kinds  of  fine  presents  for  myself,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  my  thanks.  The  alliance 
between  your  honoured  country  and  Japan  depends  on  whether  we  are 
united  in  feeling,  and  not  on  the  breadth  of  sea  which  divides  us.  As 
hi  as  your  humble  8ei*vant  is  concerned,  he  will  never  offer  any  opposi- 
tion. I  beg  to  offer  a  fine  horse  to  the  King  of  your  honoured  country, 
and  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  present  it  to  him.  The  new  Shdgun 
and  His  Highness  the  late  Shdgun  are  returning  to  Yedo,  and  I  am 
about  to  start  in  attendance.  Being  unable  to  write  at  length,  I  leave  it 
to  the  envoys  to  tell  you  everything. 

**  Take  care  of  your  health.    Accept  these  hasty  lines. 

"  September  27th— October  24th,  1628. 

(Signed)  **  Uta  no  Kami  Fujiwara  Tadayo." 

{Rdd  Seal.) 
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**  The  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam  respectfully  addresses  a  letter 
to  His  Excellency  Doi  Oye  no  Kami  of  Japan.'* 

[This  letter  is  identical  with  that  addressed  to  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami.] 

6.  Reply  of  Doi  Toshikatsu  to  the   Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Siam. 

*^  Oye  no  Kami  Fajiwara  Toshikatsn,  a  Servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Excellency  the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

**  We  have  reported  to  His  Highness  the  Shdgun  the  arrival  of  two 
envoys  hearing  a  fine  epistle,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  envoys 
of  the  autumn  of  the  year  hefore  last,  when  the  correspondence  hegan,  had 
delivered  to  the  King  the  reply  of  His  Highness  the  Sh6gun,  and  that  they 
had  just  returned,  having  heard  much  of  the  civilized  manners  and  customs 
of  this  country.  His  Highness  happened  to  he  at  Ki6to.  They  have 
paid  their  respects  to  him  there,  and  the  presents  have  been  received. 
A  reply  has  been  written  and  presents  in  return  prepared,  which  please 
be  so  good  as  to  lay  before  your  King. 

**  I  likewise  by  the  order  of  the  Prince  of  your  honoured  country  have 
received  a  letter,  from  which  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  happy  and 
well.  I  am  gi'catly  obliged  for  the  three  kinds  of  presents  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me. 

<*  As  to  the  annual  visits  of  merchant  vessels,  we  entirely  cononr  in 
your  proposals.  The  more  our  friendly  relations  develop,  the  greater 
the  benefit  to  both  parties. 

'*  We  cannot  but  satisfy  the  request  of  the  envoys  for  some  good 
Japanese  horses.  I  have  found  a  horse  of  noble  blood,  which  I  venture 
to  present  in  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  deign  to  accept  him. 
Pi'ay  take  care  of  your  health  while  the  autumn  breezes  continue. 

'*  An  incomplete  communication. 

(September  27th,  October  24th,  1628.) 

*'  Oye  no  Kami  Fujiwara  no  Toshikatsu.*' 

(Red  Seal.) 

7.  Beply  of  Itakuba  Shigemune  to  tee  Okya  Si  Dhammabat  of  Sum. 

**  Itakura  Suw6  no  Kami  Minamoto  no  Ason  Shigemune  replies  to 
the  TreaiBurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 
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**  It  is  a  great  pleasare  to  have  received  your  letter,  which  enables  us 
to  converse  as  it  were  face  to  face  though  separated  by  a  thousand 
leagues.  I  have  learned  that  the  prince  of  your  honoured  country  is 
well  and  prosperous,  on  which  I  beg  to  offer  my  felicitations  and  con- 
gratulations. Your  special  envoys,  who  have  travelled  hither  from  a 
great  distance,  have  retumed  thanks  for  the  friendly  relations  of  past 
years.     This  has  given  great  pleasure  to  the  Prince  of  my  country. 

**  I  and  the  others  who  receive  his  commands  have  enabled  the  two 
special  envoys  to  have  an  audience  of  my  Prince,  and  the  golden  letter 
and  presents  sent  from  Siam  have  been  severally  received. 

'*  These  facts  will  be  found  in  my  Prince's  reply,  which  has  been 
delivered  to  the  two  envoys,  together  with  verbal  messages. 

**  I  have  received  with  thanks  the  two  elephant's  tusks  and  the  four 
pieces  of  white  cloth  which  you  have  sent  to  me,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
you  in  no  small  measure.  The  ancients  in  their  intercourse  with  neigh- 
bours distinguished  between  affairs  of  greater  and  lesser  importance, 
and  I  approve  of  the  principle.  The  sea  is  now  smooth.  It  will  be  a 
fortunate  thing  for  both  parties  if  merchant  ships  henceforward  seek  our 
ports  every  year,  exchanging  that  which  they  have  for  that  which  they 
have  not,  bringing  what  is  worthless  and  returning  home  with  articles 
of  value.  Insignificant  as  they  are,  I  send  you  a  pair  of  gold-covered 
screens,  rather  as  a  token  of  friendship  than  for  their  own  sake.  I 
humbly  beg  that  you  will  understand  the  foregoing.  An  imperfect 
communication.  Last  decade  of  the  intercalary  8th  month  of  the  year 
of  the  hog.      (October,  16th— 24th,  1628.)" 

IVth  series. 
Letteb  Fbom  Makino  Nobunabi  to  the  Siamese  Ministeb. 

'*  Makino  Takumi  no  Kami  Nobunari  of  Japan  respectfully  addresses 
a  letter  to  His  Excellency  the  Treasurer  Okya  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

<*  Having  found  an  opportunity  by  sailing  vessel,  I  send  you  a  letter 
from  afar.  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  your  prosperity.  A  year  or 
two  ago  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  letter  from  you ;  when  I  opened 
the  seal  it  gave  me  as  much  joy  and  comfort  as  if  we  were  conversing 
face  to  face.  I  was  also  the  recipient  of  several  presents,  for  which  I 
am  deeply  grateful.     Since  then  I  have  been  wishing  to  reply,  but  it 
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has  been  difficult  to  communicate  by  sea,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  out  my  intention,  and  have  given  you  the  pain  of  expecting  an 
answer.  I  pray  you  to  forgive  me.  Should  my  name  be  mentioned  in 
the  presence  of  your  honoured  country's  King,  I  trust  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency's accustomed  kindness. 

'*  The  bearer  of  this,  who  is  now  proceeding  to  your  honoured  coun- 
try, is  a  ship-master  well  known  to  me. 

**  I  pray  Your  Excellency  to  treat  him  well,  and  to  give  him  every 
facility  for  his  trade  and  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  for  from  it  the 
advantage  of  both  pai'ties  may  be  expected. 

*'  If  Your  Excellency  should  desire  anything  from  my  country,  you 
have  only  to  command  and  I  shall  obey  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
Insignificant  as  it  is,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  Your  Excellency  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  made  in  this  country,  as  a  small  token  of  the 
genuineness  of  my  sentiments.  The  feelings  and  circumstances  of  our 
two  countries  differ,  and  I  will  therefore  only  humbly  pray  you  to  take 
this  into  your  enlightened  consideration. 

*'  A  lucky  hour  in  the  8th  month  of  the  year  of  the  bull  (September, 
1625.)" 

Series  V. 
1.  Letter  of  a  Siamese  Offical  to  Sakai  Tadayo. 

*'  The  Ok-Phrayah  Si  Dhammarat  Ammat  Yanuchit  Phephit  Mt^a 
Raxa  Kosa  Thibodi,^  respectfully  addresses  a  letter  to  His  Worship  Sakai 
Uta  no  Kami,  servant  of  Japan. 

*'  I  venture  to  observe  that  your  institutions  are  enlightened  and  your 
administration  well  organized.  You  bravely  keep  order  throughout  the 
country,  and  your  feudatories  are  strong  as  a  castle  wall.  You  protect 
and  cherish  the  common  people,  and  the  whole  nation  rejoices  as  it 
were  with  song  and  dance.  Your  glorious  government  has  always  been 
widely  known,  and  its  splendid  fame  is  widely  spread.  My  country's 
King  is  greatly  rejoiced  thereat. 

"  I  am  commanded  by  my  country's  King  Phrabat  Somdet  Borom 
Bophit  Phrah  Phiitthi  ChSo  Yuhua  Phrah  Phutth!  Chfto  Krung  Maba 

"This  is  the  title  of  the  Phra-klan  or  Treasurer,  who  according  to  Siamese 
custom  is  also  Minister  ior  Foreign  Affairs. 
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N&khoD  Thavara-vadi  Si  Ajathaja^  to  say :  All  men  look  Dp  to  the  same 
sky,  but  nations  occupy  different  portions  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the  conn- 
tries  the  sea  contains,  my  country  and  Japan  are  reputed  the  chief. 

**  In  the  olden  time  even  when  there  was  no  communication  by 
ships  crossing  the  seas,  we  heard  by  common  report  of  your  honoured 
country's  dignity,  honours  and  great  fame,  and  now  wherever  far 
and  near  assemble  and  ships  or  wagons  come,  I  am  confident  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  lands  regard  yours  as  differing  from  their 
own  as  the  heavens  above  do  from  the  depths  below,  in  the  nobility 
of  its  soil  and  superiority  of  its  people.  Heaven  has  at  last  afforded 
us  a  fortunate  opportunity  of  union  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and 
our  joy  exceeds  all  our  wishes.  But  the  ocean  prevents  our  closer 
intercourse,  and  we  are  unable  to  content  our  long-cherished  desire  of 
approaching  nearer  to  your  dazzling  brightness.  Though  merchant 
ships  succeed  each  other  in  unbroken  line,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
receive  news  of  you.  You  have  repeatedly  commanded  your  noble 
envoys  to  visit  us  on  purpose  to  let  us  know  that  the  land  enjoys  peace, 
and  that  you  are  fortunate  in  all  your  doings.  Even  supposing  that  all 
nations  were  to  envy  the  glorious  fame  of  the  earnest  affection  which  so 
happily  exists  between  our  two  countries,  what  could  surpass  this  ? 

In  the  year  of  the  hog  (1628)  we  despatched  special  envoys  to 
deliver  a  brief  letter  and  some  trifling  presents,  to  ask  after  your  health 
and  express  our  respect.  The  envoys  in  return  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  elegant  epistles  and  generous  gifts.  We  learnt  that  the  government 
of  your  honoured  country  was  tranquil  and  your  manners  and  customs 
admirable,  and  that  you  were  willing  to  maintain  friendly  relations  of 
lasting  alliance ;  but  this  was  only  by  the  report  given  to  us  by  our 
envoys  and  we  were  not  yet  satisfied.  We  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
still  something  to  regret. 

*'  By  the  grace  of  your  honoured  country's  King  this  land  is  at  peace, 
the  people  happy,  and  the  harvests  are  bountiful.  But  the  rebellion  in 
Cambodia  being  still  unsuppressed,  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  equip  an 
army  for  its  subjugation  and  only  to  cease  when  it  has  returned  to  its 

*The  Sacred  Foot,  the  Eminent  Lord,  the  Sacred  and  Wise  Lord  Ahove,  the 
Sacred  and  Wise  Lord  of  the  City,  the  Great  City  of  Many  Gates,  the  Impregnable. 
This  is  still  King  Phra  Chao  8ong<tham. 
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allegiaDce.  We  respectfdly  despatch  Khan  Baxa  Sithi-phon  and  the 
interpreter  Yathi  Yachana  Ongat  bearing  letters,  to  inform  your  honoured 
country's  King  of  these  facts.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  his  sentiments, 
that  he  looks  upon  our  country  as  his  own,  and  that  we  may  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  friendship  as  long  as  the  heavens  and  earth,  the  sun  and 
moon  endure.  We  desire  moreover  that  envoys  from  one  to  the  other 
may  come  and  go  without  intermission.  If  there  is  anything  that  you 
want,  only  command  and  you  shall  be  obeyed.  Let  the  merchant  ships 
whenever  they  go  be  allowed  every  facility,  and  let  trade  be  unimpeded, 
so  that  they  may  return  quickly.  We  hope  our  prayers  in  this  respect 
will  be  accorded.  Hluaug  Chaija  sun,  lately  promoted  to  be  Phrayah 
Khun  Raxa  Muntri,  despatched  a  vessel  to  trade  three  years  ago  which 
has  not  yet  returned,  for  what  reason  we  know  not.  We  hope  that  by 
your  powerful  aid  she  may  be  protected  and  sent  back,  so  shall  we  be 
infinitely  grateful. 

<*  My  country's  King  greatly  admires  the  noble  steeds  produced  in 
your  honoured  country.  Some  years  ago  we  sent  people  to  make 
purchases,  but  have  not  yet  obtained  any  of  superior  breed.  We  venture 
to  trouble  you  to  make  inquiry  for  some  very  good  horses,  and  permit 
our  officials  to  buy  them.  We  are  earnestly  bent  upon  getting  them, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  long- cherished  wishes  of  our  country's  King. 
You,  oh  enlightened  Sir,  assist  yours  with  loyalty  and  truth,  and  help 
both  nations  to  be  as  one  family.  This  is  a  great  achievement.  We 
beg  that  you  will  grant  our  officers  an  answer,  and  let  them  return 
quickly. 

'*  We  pray  you  to  accept  this  imperfect  expression  of  our  sentiments. 

[Red  Seal.] 

**  Eespectfully  written  in  the  last  day  of  the  4th  month  of  the  year 
of  the  tiger  (1625). 

"  Enclosure, 

**  Respectfully  provided : 

"  4  pieces  of  flowered  stuff; 

**  4  pieces  of  white  gauze ; 
in  order  to  show  our  respect.    If  you  accept  them,  it  will  be  a  great  joy 
to  us." 
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2.  Sakai  Tadato's  Reply  to  the  Siamese  Ministeb. 

*'  Uta  no  kami  Fajiwara  no  Tadayo,  servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Honoar  the  Siamese  Minister. 

<*  I  have  read  and  re-read  the  elegant  letter  which  has  come  from 
afar,  and  I  have  received  with  hoth  gratitade  and  shame  the  flowered 
stuff  and  white  gauze  of  which  you  have  hestowed  on  me  four  pieces 
each.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  learn  that  the  reply  which  I  addressed  to 
you  some  years  hack  has  safely  reached  your  hands.  I  likewise  am 
informed  of  your  wish  that  the  merchants  who  have  heen  kept  here, 
should  be  caused  to  return.  We  should  have  ordered  them  to  do  so  be- 
fore, but  they  have  been  detained  till  late  by  their  trade.  We  have  left  it 
to  them  to  return  by  this  vessel,  that  they  may  be  restored  to  their 
native  country,  and  arrive  at  their  homes. 

<<  We  hear  that  your  honoured  country  has  rebels  on  its  borders, 
and  desires  to  chastise  them. 

'*  It  is  obvious  that  the  weak  cannot  withstand  the  strong ;  before 
many  days  we  trust  you  will  subdue  them. 

**  We  can  have  no  reason  for  grudging  to  you  the  good  horses  pro- 
duced in  our  country  which  you  ask  for.  The  envoys  have  inspected 
them  and  made  purchases.  I  offer  besides  one  noble  steed  as  a  token 
of  my  humble  sentiments,  and  beg  you  to  report  this  to  your  King. 

**  As  to  good  faith  with  a  respected  neighbour,  and  the  going  to  and 
fro  of  merchant  ships,  the  more  the  better.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more ;  I  beg  you  humbly  to  wisely  understand  the  foregoing. 

*^  10th  month  of  the  year  of  the  tiger. 

(Signed)        "  Uta  no  Kami  Fojiwara  Tadayo.** 

No.  8  of  this  series,  from  the  same  Siamese  official  to  Doi  Toshi- 
katsu  is  identical  with  the  letter  addressed  to  Sakai  Tadayo.  The 
is  reply  somewhat  differently  worded,  as  follows : — 

No.  4. 

*^  Oye  no  Kami  Fujiwara  Toshikatsu,  servant  of  Japan,  replies  to 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Siam. 

'<  Your  envoys  have  arrived  by  a  merchant  vessel  and  I  have  received 
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a  letter  and  two  kinds  of  presents,  for  whioh  I  am  most  grateful.  I  esteem 
myself  fortunate  in  that  my  answer  of  some  years  back  has  been  laid 
before  your  clear  visioil. 

**  I  learn  that  your  honoured  country  desires  to  chastise  the  rebels 
on  its  frontier.  War  is  a  dreadful  weapon.  It  is  never  to  be  resorted 
to  when  it  can  be  avoided.  But  peace  cannot  be  secured  by  indolently 
refraining  from  taking  up  arms. 

<<  My  country  is  at  peace  within  its  borders,  and  its  manners  and 
customs  are  pure  and  civilized,  as  your  envoys  have  learnt  by  experience. 
In  our  intercourse  there  must  be  no  feeling  of  estrangement.  We  have  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  impeded  the  merchants  who  have  been  kept  here 
for  some  years  past,  but  they  have  been  detained  by  their  trade.  We 
have  left  it  to  their  own  inclination  to  return  by  this  vessel. 

'*The  King  of  your  honoured  country  desires  to  see  some  of  our 
good  horses.  Those  which  were  procured  before  were  not  fleet  of  foot, 
and  he  has  again  greatly  desired  to  obtain  some.  We  of  course  do  not 
grudge  them  to  you,  and  the  envoys  have  been  free  to  purchase.  Your 
humble  servant  offers  one  horse,  which  he  begs  you  to  present  to  your 
King.     Other  matters  I  leave  to  a  subsequent  letter. 

**  Take  care  of  your  health.  An  imperfect  communication.  10th 
month  of  the  year  of  the  tiger. 

(Signed)         "  Oye  no  Kami  Fujiwara  no  Toshikatsu.'* 

Series  VI. 

About  the  end  of  October,  1629,  three  Siamese  envoys  arrived  at 
Yedo,  and  were  lodged  at  the  monastery  of  K6-toku-ji  in  the  district 
of  Shitaya.  The  ship  in  which  they  performed  the  voyage  to  Nagasaki 
was  equipped  by  Yamada  Jizayemon.  It  appears  to  have  been  manned 
by  a  mixed  crew  from  Ligor,  Patani,  Malacca,  Cambodia  and  Champa 
(Annam),  and  to  have  been  commanded  by  a  Chinese  captain.  Their 
names  were  Hluang  Sakhondt,  Lhun  Savatdi  and  Khun  Yotahmat. 

On  the  4th  November  they  visited  the  Sh6gun  lyemitsu  and  his 
father  the  ex-Shogun  Hidetada.  The  former  was  now  installed  in  the 
HommarUt  while  the  latter  occupied  the  Nishi  no  Maru,  ^°    At  this  in- 


10  The  same  forms  were  observed  as  in  1621. 
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terview  they  delivered  the  letters  and  presents  with  which  they  were 
charged.  The  letter  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  gold,  a  Chinese  version, 
which  is  all  we  have,  heing  annexed.  These  were  enclosed  in  an  ivory 
cylinder  wrapped  in  a  bag,  as  on  previous  occasions. 

The  object  of  their  mission  was  to  announce  the  accession  of  King 
Phra  Athitwong  and  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  existing  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Letters  were  also  addressed  to 
the  8h6gun's  Ministers  Doi,  Sakai  and  Itaknra.  Yamada  Jizaye- 
mon  wrote  by  the  same  opportunity  to  Sakai,  and  there  were  presents 
for  not  only  the  Shdguns  and  Ministers,  but  also  to  the  Shdgun's  re- 
sident (dai-kwan)  at  Nagasaki  and  the  mayor  of  the  town.  The  envoys 
had  their  audience  of  leave  on  the  16th  November.  Gifts  of  wadded 
robes  and  silver  were  made  to  them,  and  a  reply  for  the  King  was 
handed  to  them,  accompanied  by  presents. 

Answers  were  also  sent  by  the  two  ministers  Sakai  and  Doi  to  the 
Siamese  minister,  as  well  as  to  Yamada  Jizayemon. 

1.  Letter  From  the  King  of  Sum  to  the  SndauN. 
Memorial  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

<*  Nai  Somd^t  Borom  Bophit  Phrah  Ch&o  Y6r&  Phana  M&ha  N&khon 
Thavara  v&di  Si  Ajuthaja  M&ha  Dilok  Phob  Noph&  B^ik  Baxa  thani 
Biiri  Bom,  King  of  Siam,  respectfully  addresses  a  letter  to  His  Highness 
the  King  of  Japan. 

<*  We  have  been  told  that  the  ancient  founders  of  states  made  the 
practice  of  humanity  their  first  principle,  and  that  the  main  secret  of 
their  policy  was  intercourse  with  their  neighbours. 

**  Accordingly  my  deceased  father  designed  to  enter  into  relations  with 
distant  states,  and  by  good  fortune  the  benefits  derived  from  friendly 
intercourse  are  of  old  date  in  the  case  of  your  honoured  country.  Having 
recently  succeeded  to  the  throne,  courtesy  behoves  me  to  renew  and 
continue  our  alliance,  and  I  am  earnestly  disposed  to  entertain  the  most 
cordial  sentiments,  so  that  our  friendship  may  be  more  than  ever  in- 
creased, and  that  we  may  mutually  hope  for  its  perpetuation  without 
change,  to  the  great  happiness  of  us  both. 

**  I  regard  the  traders  of  your  honoured  country  as  I  do  my  own 
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subjects,  and  I  have  instrncted  my  officers  to  save  them  expense  in  every     . 
way,  to  facilitate  their  trade,  and  to  assist  their  speedy  return  home. 

'*I  now  despatch  my  special  envoys  Hluang  Sakhondet,  Khun 
Savatdi  and  Khun  Yotahmat,  beariug  a  golden  letter  and  gifts  to  be 
presented  to  you,  to  ask  after  your  health  and  to  renew  our  relations  of 
amity.  I  wish  to  send  ships  and  envoys  every  year,  that  communications 
may  be  kept  up  without  a  break,  and  that  I  may  learn  that  your  coun- 
try is  at  peace  within  its  borders,  the  harvests  abundant,  the  administra- 
tion untroubled  and  the  people  happy. 

"  My  poor  country  has  but  few  productions  of  value,  but  whatever 
you  may  desire,  your  commands  shall  be  attended  to.  May  we  long 
maintain  our  friendship,  thus  mutually  honouring  the  practice  of  the 
wise  departed,  by  which  means  we  shall  secure  harmony  and  peace. 

*'  Your  exalted  praise  will  confer  great  happiness  on  me. 

''  Besides  this,  there  is  a  golden  letter  and  a  list  of  presents. 

'*  Translated  on  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  moon  of  the  year  of  the 
serpent  (23rd  April  1629).'* 

List  of  presents  respectfully  prepared. 

First  quality  eagle- wood. 

Second  quality  eagle-wood. 

First  quality  Borneo"  camphor. 

Second  quality  Borneo  camphor.  One  catty  of  each,  Siamese 
weight. 

4  pieces  of  European  satin. 

5  pieces  of  European  figured  sarcenet. 
2  pieces  of  figured  drugget. 

5  piculs  of  ivory. 

For  the  ex-Shogun. 
1  catty  of  eagle- wood. 

1  catty  of  Borneo  camphor. 

Both  Siamese  weight. 

2  pieces  of  European  satin. 
4  pieces  of  purple  silk  cloth. 

4  pieces  of  European  figured  sarcenet. 

u  The  use  of  this  name  does  not  imply  that  the  drug  was  prooored  from  Borneo. 
It  is  produced  in  Slam. 
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2.  Beplt  of  the  Sh66un  to  the  King  of  Siam. 

'*  Minamoto  lyemitsa  of  Japan  replies  to  His  Honour  tbe  King 
of  Siam. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  from  afar  and  have  understood  the  very 
friendly  sentiments  you  express  therein.  It  has  given  me  unconstrained 
joy.  I  have  moreover  received  several  kinds  of  presents,  the  precious 
productions  of  a  strange  country,  which  I  value  infinitely. 

"  To  love  humanity  and  be  good  to  one's  neighbours  was  the  princi- 
ple of  government  adopted  by  the  ancient  founders  of  states.  Your 
honoured  country  seeks  for  friendly  intercourse  with  mine,  and  to  refuse 
it  would  be  immoral.  From  the  time  of  your  predecessor  there  has 
long  been  intercourse  between  us.  There  should  be  not  the  slightest 
impediment  to  its  continual  growth,  and  to  the  constant  traflSc  of  mer- 
chant ships  between  the  two  countries.  Do  not  wonder  at  the  civillization 
of  Japan  ;  it  is  what  your  three  envoys  have  seen  for  themselves. 

"I  have  noted  on  the  annexed  slip  a  few  trifling  productions  of  this 
country  which  I  send  herewith,  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  if 
yon  will  favour  me  by  accepting  them. 

"  Take  care  of  your  health  at  all  seasons. 

**  Day  of  the  9th  month  of  the  year  of  the  serpent,  being  the  6th  of 
Kwan-yei.     (October  17th—Nov.  14th,  1629)." 

8  pair  of  gold  screens  (covered  with  gold  leaf). 

8  sets  of  armour. 

2  sabres. 

8  swift  horses  (with  saddle  and  other  furniture  complete). 

2  swift  horses  (with  saddle  and  other  furniture  complete). 

(The  latter  were  sent  by  the  ex-Sh6gun.) 

Gifts  from  the  Shdgun  to  the  Embassy. 

To  the  senior  envoy  200  pieces  of  silver"  and  10  wadded  silk  robes. 

To  the  second  envoy  100  pieces  of  silver  and  10  wadded  silk  robes. 

To  the  junior  envoy  (who  acted  as  Siamese  interpreter)  50  pieces  of 
silver  and  six  wadded  silk  robes. 

^The  piece  of  silver  current  at  this  period  weighed  about  5.2  oz.  Troy,  and 
was  8  parts  fine.  Comparing  the  prices  of  rice  in  1626  and  at  the  present  time, 
■ilver  appears  to  have  been  one-third  more  valuable  than  it  is  now. 
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To  the  Japanese  interpreter  Goyemon  20  pieces  of  silver  and  1 
wadded  silk  robe. 

Gifts  From  The  Ex-Sh6gun. 

To  the  senior  envoy  100  pieces  of  silver. 
To  the  second  envoy  50  pieces  of  silver. 
To  the  junior  envoy  80  pieces  of  silver. 
To  the  Japanese  interpreter  20  pieces  of  silver. 

8.  Letteb  From  the  Siamese  Minister  to  Sakai  Tadayo. 

**  The  Okya  Yathi  Phra-klang  Si  Dhammarat  addresses  a  letter  to 
His  Honour  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami,  servant  of  Japan.  In  accordance  with 
my  office  I  am  commanded  by  my  country's  King  to  say  '  In  the  11th 
month  of  the  year  of  the  dragon  my  father,  the  late  King,  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  I  have  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

•*  *  I  have  learnt  that  when  my  father  the  late  King  was  alive,  friendly 
intercourse  and  good  feeling  existed  with  Japan,  and  her  vassals  sent, 
ships  to  trade  and  to  keep  up  communications,  so  that  a  union  of  sentiment 
linked  the  two  countries.  At  the  commencement  therefore  of  my  reign, 
courtesy  requires  me  to  renew  and  continue  our  alliance,  and  I  am 
earnestly  disposed  to  entertain  the  most  cordial  sentiments,  so  that  our 
mutual  friendship  may  be  more  than  ever  increased  though  we  are 
separated  by  the  ocean.  Merchant  ships  constantly  go  and  come,  and 
communication  is  unbroken,  just  as  if  we  conversed  face  to  face.  I  have 
ordered  my  officers  to  write  a  letter  expressing  my  sentiments,  and  we 
may  mutually  forward  the  perpetuation  of  our  relations  without  change. 
It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  designed  by  Heaven  to  unite  us  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  good  faith.  I  hope  that  the  traffic  of  ships  may  go  on 
without  a  break,  that  each  party  may  aid  and  give  facilities  to  the  other, 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  speedily  to  return  home.  This  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties.*  In  virtue  of  my  office  I  send  the  envoys, 
Hluug  Sakhondet,  Khun  Savatdi  and  Khun  Yotahmat  and  the  interpreter, 
bearing  a  golden  letter  and  presents,  consisting  of  eagle-wood  of  the 
first  and  second  qualities  (a  catty  of  each  by  Siamese  weight),  Borneo 
camphor  of  the  first  and  second  qualities  [  a  catty  of  each  by  Siamese 
weight),  4  pieces  of  European  satin,  5  pieces  of  European  figured  sarcenet, 
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2  pieces  of  flowered  carpet  and  5  picnls  of  ivory  to  be  presented  to  yo 
honoured  country*s  King.  He  also  presents  to  the  ex-King  a  catty  ea< 
by  Siamese  weight  of  eagle-wood  and  Borneo  camphor,  2  pieces 
European  satin,  4  pieces  purple  silk  cloth,  4  pieces  of  gold  and  silv 
twilled  satin,  4  pieces  of  European  figured  sarcenet,  which  I  wou 
•  trouble  you  to  cause  to  be  presented  when  they  arrive.  I  rely  upon  yo 
graciously  enabling  this  to  be  done.  My  country's  King  also  sen 
Your  Honour  2  piculs  of  ivory,  5  pieces  of  pongee,  5  pieces  of  Europei 
figured  sarcenet,  to  which  I  add  1  piece  of  figured  sarcenet,  and  8  piec 
1^1  of  silk,  as  a  slight  token  of  my  esteem,  and  shall  deem  myself  fortune 

if  you  will  favour  me  by  accepting  them.      Last  day  of  the  4th  mon 
of  the  year  of  the  serpent." 

4.  Reply  of  Sakai  Tadato  and  Doi  Toshikatsu  to  the  Siamese 

Minister. 

''  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami  Tadayo  and  Doi  Oye  no  Kami  Toshikate 
servants  of  Japan,  humbly  reply  to  the  respected  Okya  Yathi  Phi 
klang  Si  Dhammarat,  servant  of  Siam. 

•*  Your  honoured  country's  three  envoys  have  arrived  in  this  count 
bearing  a  golden  letter  and  presents.  We  two,  having  taken  connc 
together,  reported  the  matter  to  the  two  Shoguns.  It  is  agreeable  to  1 
able  to  announce  that  they  have  paid  their  respects  as  is  fitting.  Ope; 
ing  your  letters  to  ourselves,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  t) 
commands  of  the  King  of  your  honoured  country,  to  the  effect  that  tl 
late  King  ascended  to  heaven  in  the  winter  of  last  year,  which  tidiuj 
shocked  us  greatly.  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  takes 
receive  news  from  distant  parts,  we  have  failed  to  offer  our  condolenc 
an  apparent  act  of  haughtiness  which  is  not  so.  The  lord  of  my  count: 
concurs  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the  new  King,  following  the  excelle: 
policy  of  the  late  Bang,  that  the  intercourse  with  our  country  m« 
increase,  and  that  merchant  ships  may  go  to  and  fro  with  frequency. 

**  He  has  accordingly  prepared  a  reply,  which  has  been  handed  to  tl 
three  envoys,  together  with  presents,  to  be  laid  before  your  King,  and 
is  hoped  that  they  will  give  him  pleasure.  We  two  have  also  receive 
the  gifts  of  your  honoured  country's  King,  which  we  accept  as  instanc 
of  his  bounty,  and  we  have  no  words  to  express  our  grateful  joy.    ^ 
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beg  each  to  offer,  trifling  as  they  are,  a  swift  horse,  with  saddle  and 
furniture  complete,  and  shall  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  if  you  will 
transmit  them. 

''As  regards  the  administration  of  this  realm,  the  seas  are  tranquil 
and  the  rivers  pure ;  the  country  is  at  peace  and  the  people  happy.  We 
entrust  to  the  three  envoys  to  tell  you  what  we  have  not  set  down  in 
writing,  and  the  rest  we  leave  to  our  next  letter. 

"  An  imperfect  communication.  —  day  of  the  ninth  moon  of  the 
year  of  the  serpent,  being  the  6th  of  £wan-yei  (October  17th, — November 
14th,  1629). 

"  Postscript. — We  send  20  pieces  each  of  bleached  cotton  cloth  as  a 
slight  token  of  our  esteem  for  you,  and  pray  you  to  accept  them.'' 

5.    BePLY   of   ItAKUBA   SmGEMUNE   TO   THE    SlAMESE   MINISTER. 

"  Itakura  suwd  no  Kami  Minamoto  no  Ason  Shigemune  of  Japan 
replies  to  the  Okya  Yathi  Phra-klang  Si  Dhammarat  of  Siam. 

"  I  have  received  and  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  letter  you  have 
favoured  me  with,  and  if  it  were  not  from  a  far  distant  country,  I  should 
almost  imagine  I  was  listening  to  your  very  words.  By  it  I  have  been 
made  aware  that  the  late  King  of  your  honoured  country  is  dead,  and 
I  feel  as  unconstrained  grief  at  this  tidings  which  reach  me  from  so 
many  thousand  miles  away,  as  if  it  had  happened  on  the  spot.  I  beg 
to  offer  my  felicitations  on  the  accession  of  his  heir. 

"  I  learn  moreover  that,  mindful  of  the  instructions  left  him  by  your 
late  Lord,  he  has  despatched  three  envoys,  in  order  respectfully  to  renew 
the  ancient  relations,  and  I  appreciate  profoundly  his  generous  inten- 
tions. I  and  the  Ministers  reported  this  to  the  lord  of  our  country,  who 
granted  an  audience  to  the  envoys.  They  duly  delivered  the  golden  letter 
and  presents  with  which  they  were  charged.  All  this  will  be  learnt  from 
my  Lord's  reply  and  from  the  verbal  explanations  given,  to  the  three 
envoys. 

"  I  have  received  the  2  piculs  of  ivory,  5  pieces  of  pongee  and  4 
pieces  of  European  sarcenet  which  have  been  sent  to  me,  and  thank 
heartily  for  the  noble  gift.  I  would  venture  to  beg  you  to  express  my 
thanks.  You  have  also  presented  me  with  1  piece  of  figured  sarcenet 
and  2  pieces  of  silk,  for  which  I  am  truly  obliged. 
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"  Friendship  between  neighbours  has  always  been  based  on  right 
conduct,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  distance.  The  waves  are  now  quiet 
and  merchant  vessels  can  go  to  and  fro,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries. 

<*  Trifling  objects  as  they  are,  I  send  you  a  pair  of  screens  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  as  a  small  return  for  your  gifts.  May  we  always  remain 
on  friendly  terms. 

'V  Accept  this  imperfect  assurance  of  my  sentiments. 

**  Last  decade  of  the  10th  month  of  the  year  of  the  serpent  (5th — 
14th  December,  1629). 

6.  Letteb  of  Yamada  Nagamasa,  Resident  in  Siam,  to  a  Betaineb 

OF  Sakai  Tadato. 

*'  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter.  I  humbly  have  the 
honour  to  feel  that  it  was  a  most  bountiful  piece  of  fortune  for  me  that 
you  were  so  good  as  to  bring  to  His  Highness'  notice  the  small  quantity 
of  things  that  I  had  the  honour  to  offer  up  to  him  last  year.  I  have 
gratefully  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  five  pair  of  leather  breeches  that 
your  honour  has  graciously  bestowed  upon  me.  The  Lord  of  this 
country  last  year  suddenly  deigned  to  depart  to  a  distant  place,^  and 
the  new  King  has  sent  a  golden  letter  to  announce  his  succession.  The 
envoys  are  Khun  Sakondet,  Khun  Satsadi  and  Khun  Yothamat,  and  an 
interpreter,  Nigozayemon  no  J6. 

**  I  have  provided  them  with  a  vessel.  I  beg  you  to  to  be  so  good 
as  to  represent  this  in  the  proper  quarter. 

'*  I  should  have  sent  a  vessel  last  year,  but  the  Portuguese  pirates 
hindered  [blank],  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  Hence  my  acknowledg- 
ment comes  late.  I  have  the  honour  to  beg  that  the  annual  vessel  may 
be  sent  here  as  usual. 

*'  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  passport  for  which  I  have 
petitioned ;  ^Hhis  is  really  a  matter  involving  the  reputation  of  Japan, 
and  therefore  I  have  the  honour  earnestly  to  beg  for  it. 

^Enphemism  for  the  death  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

i^That  is,  that  a  pass  (go-shu-in)  should  be  granted  for  a  junk  to  Biam. 
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"  It  is  extremely  bold  of  me,  bat  I  wish  to  offer  some  small  matters 
to  tbeir  two  Highnesses.  If  you  thing  fit,  please  be  so  good  as  to  bring 
the  presents  to  their  exalted  notice. 

**  As  a  very  trifling  token  from  myself,  I  have  the  honour  to  send 
His  Honour  ten  pieces  of  red  crape  and  two  figured  carpets,  by  way 
of  wishing  you  good  luck.  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  represent  this  in  the 
proper  light. 

**  Bepresented  with  fear  and  respect. 

**  8rd  day  of  the  8rd  moon  of  the  year  of  the  serpent  (March  27th, 
1629).     Yamada  Jizaeyemon  no  J6  Nagamasa. 

**To  be  presented  to  Seki  Chikara  no  Suke  Done.*' 

7.  Beply  of  Sakai  Tadayo  to  Yamada  Nagamasa. 

**  I  have  perused  your  honoured  ink.  I  lament  and  regret  profoundly 
the  tidings  that  the  late  Prince  of  your  honoured  country  has  passed 
away  like  water.  I  have  reported  to  Their  Highnesses  the  two  Sh6guns 
that  the  new  Lord  has  sent  envoys  to  present  a  golden  letter  and 
have  crossed  the  sea  with  presents  by  way  of  announcing  his  succes- 
sion. 

'*  They  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  duly  paid  their  respects,  and  a 
reply  has  been  prepared  and  given  to  the  three  envoys.  The  presents 
offered  by  yourself  have  also  been  accepted. 

**  The  two  kinds  of  articles  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  my 
humble  self  have  also  been  received  according  to  the  list  thereof,  and 
many  thanks  for  your  generosity.  I  send  you  in  return  20  pieces  of 
bleached  cotton  cloth,  as  a  trifling  mark  of  friendship.  We  should 
mutually  take  interest  in  the  intercourse  by  merchant  ships.  The 
rest  I  leave  to  be  told  by  the  tongues  of  the  three  envoys. 

*'  An  imperfect  communication. 

**  8rd  of  the  10th  moon  of  the  year  of  the  serpent,  being  the  6th  of 
Kwan-yei.  (November  17th,  1629.) 

"  Sakai  Uta  no  Kami  Tadayo.  [L.S.] 

**  To  Yamada  Jizaeyemon  Dono." 
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From  this  time  onwards  official  communication  between  the  two 
countries  was  dropped.  Van  Yliet"  states  that  this  sadden  interruption 
to  the  friendly  relations  that  had  formerly  existed  was  due  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Japanese  to  acknowledge  Phra-ch&o  Phrasa  thong,  and  he  adds 
that  for  this  reason  the  Siamese  envoys  were  sent  back  without  being 
able  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  mission.  Possibly  this  usurper,  who  as 
we  shall  see  further  on  had  grievously  maltreated  the  Japanese  settlers, 
was  himself  conscious  that  he  could  not  look  for  a  continuation  of  the 
previous  exchange  of  friendly  correspondence. 

"  He  has  also,  through  the  B^rck^lagh,^  sent  envoys  with  letters 
**  and  suitable  presents  to  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  in  Japan,  to  excuse 
''his  previous  proceedings,  with  offers  of  his  friendship  and  invitations 
'*  to  the  Japanese  merchants  to  come  again  to  Siam,  and  although  the 
"  embassies  were  never  received  by  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  with 
"  appropriate  honour,  and  the  last  envoy  was  turned  away  most  insult- 
**  ingly,  and  told  that  the  master  who  had  sent  him  was  no  lawful  King, 
**  but  an  usurper,  traitor  and  murderer,  who  had  unrighteously  slain 
*'  the  rightfal  heirs  and  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  aforesaid  envoy 
'*  had  to  leave  Japan  in  disgrace  without  accomplishing  his  mission  and 
**  with  his  junk  still  loaded  with  her  cargo,  yet  at  the  time  of  my  de- 
'*  parture  from  Siam  His  Majesty  had  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
*'  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  his  councillors,  in  order  to  seek  after  the 
«  same  friendship  as  before,  and  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Japanese 
"  merchants.  Which  notion  in  my  opinion  was  forged  on  an  anvil  of 
«  divers  considerations,  and  was  constantly  suggested  to  the  King  by 
'*  certain  flatterers  in  search  of  their  own  advantage,  who  persuaded  him 
**  that  the  Japanese  trade  was  of  importance ;  amongst  whom  some 
**  of  the  Japanese  resident  there  also  played  their  part,  seeing  that  they 
*•  are  very  poor  and  despised,  and  (not  without  reason)  feed  themselves 
*'  constantly  with  the  hope  that  the  appearance  of  junks  from  Japan 
"  will  increase  their  worldly  means,  honours  and  reputation.     But  it  is 

"Oud,  vol.  3,  Bk.  6,  p.  63.  Beschrijving  van  het  Koningrijk  Siam,  Leiden, 
1692,  p.  44.  The  author  resided  in  Siam  from  1630  to  1642,  and  wrote  this  work 
m  1638. 

I'The  Phra-klang,  a  treasurer,  who  discharged  the  functions  of  foreign  minister, 
or  more  strictly,  superintendent  of  trade. 
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''  contrary  to  the  natural  coarse  of  things,  and  directly  opposed  to  Siamese 
"  pride,  that  a  Bang  should  so  humhle  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  small 
"  profit,  before  those  who  can  do  him  little  harm,  and  when  it  is  known 
''to  him  on  various  authority,  that  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
"Japanese  emperor,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  Japanese  will  leave  their 
"  own  country,  or  those  who  are  abroad  retui*n  to  it.  Then  why  should 
*' friendship  be  sought  for  in  such  self-abasement?  But  the  Siamese 
*'  statesmen  are  able  to  entirely  disguise  the  motive,  and  to  give  to  it 
**  the  colour  of  Hjs  Majesty's  beioig  well  disposed  towards  foreign- 
''ers,  and  especially  determined  to  be  at  peace  with  all  neighbouring 
''  Kings,  princes  and  potentates ;  in  order  to  possess  his  kingdom  in 
"  tranquillity  and  die  as  a  Prince  of  Peace."" 

Van  Yliet  further  says :  "  Some  Japanese  merchants  for  a  long 
"  time  frequented  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  appeared  there  yearly  with 
*'  their  junks,  capital  and  merchandize,  principally  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
*'  profit  which  the  Siamese  deer-  and  ray- skins  used  to  yield.  Of  these 
*'  appetiziug  gains  they  became  so  greedy  the  (seeing  that  abundance  of 
''  living  in  the  country)  some  remained  resident  there, whereby  the 
"inclination  of  the  Siamese  Kings  (who  have  always  been  fond  of 
"  foreign  merchants)  toward  of  the  Japanese  nation,  especially  on  ac- 
**  count  of  the  quantity  of  silver  that  was  yearly  brought  to  Siam 
"  by  the  traders  in  their  junks,  so  increased,  that  their  majesties  sent 
"  various  embassies  with  suitable  presents  and  letters  full  of  friendly 
"  compliments  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  These  were  always  well 
"  received  there,  as  appeared  in  the  years  1629  and  1630  on  the  occa- 
"  sion  of  the  last  embassies  that  went  to  Japan  from  Siam.  But  owing 
"to  the  greatly  augmented  concourse  of  the  Japanese  in  Siam,  their 
"  inborn  pride  and  insolence  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  at 
"  last  attacked  the  palace  with  desperation,  seized  the  King  in  his  own 
"  chamber  and  did  not  let  him  again  out  of  their  tyrannical  hands,  until 
"  he  conceded  to  them  many  advantages,  and  his  majesty  had  sworn  to 
"  them  that  he  would  never  remember  nor  take  vengeance  for  the  injury 
**  they  had  wrought  him,  but  retain  them  in  his  service  to  the  end  of  his 
**  life  as  soldiers  and  life-guards.     These  vows  remained  in  force,  whereby 

17  Vau  Vliet,  same  work,  p.  45. 
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**  these  rascals,  by  means  of  their  nsnrped  advantages,  were  gmlty  of 
**  great  insolence  and  open  force  against  both  native  and  foreign  mer- 
**  chants.  Bat  fortane,  who  is  wont  to  reqoite  her  favonrites  bitterly, 
"  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  reigning  King  against  the  Japanese 
'*  (who  had  zealously  served  him  however  in  his  inquity  when  he  usurped 
**  the  throne)  that  oat  of  fear  of  their  ambitions  designs  and  in  order  to 
**  escape  their  treachery  (which  according  to  their  rash  assertions  was 
**  very  evid^t  and  imminent),  as  a  righteoas  punishment  for  their 
''  disloyal  acts  toward  lawful  princes  and  heirs  of  the  realm,  he  killed 
"  many  with  canning  and  force,  drove  others  hostilely  out  of  the  coon- 
"  try,  and  thas  disburthened  and  purified  Siam  (to  the  joy  of  the  in- 
'*  habitants) ;  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  great  lords  and  nobles  of 
"  the  realm,  who  had  always  considered  the  Japanese  as  untrustworthy 
'*  and  injurious  to  the  commonwealth,  an  account  of  the  desperate,  auda- 
'*  cious  and  treacherous  seizure  of  their  King  (which  has  been  before 
''  related).  And  out  of  about  600  Japanese  60  or  70  returned  to  Japan 
'*  in  a  junk  (after  many  hardships),  the  rest  being  slain  or  fled  in  many 
"  directions.  Wherefore  it  was  resolved  with  good  cause  that  the 
''  Siamese  Kings  should  no  more  lightly  take  Japanese  soldiers  into  their 
service,  nor  should  any  junks  resort  from  Japan  to  Siam,  for  fear 
lest  the  ones  should  take  occasion  to  avenge  the  others.  But  in  spite 
*'  of  the  general  feeling,  his  majesty  after  a  short  interval  of  time  caused 
**  the  fugitive  Japanese  to  be  recalled  (apparently  out  of  fear  of  their 
"  vengeance),  and  as  they  were  about  70  or  80  at  their  arrival,  has  given 
**  them  a  fine  lot  of  ground  for  their  habitations,  conferred  titles  of 
*'  honour  on  three  of  the  principal  men,  and  made  them  chiefs  over  the 
"  rest,  and  divided  them  among  his  mandarins.''^ 

The  Japanese  records  do  not  make  any  mention  of  these  attempts 
at  a  renewal  of  the  former  intercourse  during  the  reign  of  Phra-ch&o 

"Same  work,  p.  43.  The  "Beschryving"  was  written  in  1638,  apparently 
after  only  two  years  acquaintance  with  Siam.  Van  Yliet^s  later  work,  composed  in 
1645,  gives  a  much  fuller  and  more  correct  account  of  these  incidents.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Valentyn  reproduces  these  two  passages  almost  word  for  word  in  his 
"  Cud  en  Nieuw  Cost  Indien,"  vol.  3,  bk.  6,  without  acknowledgment  of  the  source 
whence  he  had  taken  them,  or  any  indication  that  they  are  derived  from  another 
author. 


Ci 
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Phrasa-thong.  But  in  the  reign  of  his  immediate  successor  Ohaofah 
Chhai,  on  the  9th  July,  1656,^*  a  Siamese  vessel  with  envoys  on  hoard 
arrived  at  Nagasaki.  They  were  hearers  of  a  letter  which  denied  the 
reports  of  the  Japanese  merchants  having  heen  expelled  from  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  On  the  contraiy,  Siam  was  desirous  of  continuing  the 
old  commercial  relations.  This  letter  was  written  in  the  Siamese  language, 
with  an  interlinear  Chinese  translation,  and  was  accompanied  hy  presents. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Yedo,  hut  with  the  result  that  the  envoys 
were  informed  of  the  edict  issued  in  1686  by  which  Japanese  were 
prohibited  from  leaving  the  country,  and  of  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  complying  with  the  request  to  be  allowed  to  trade.  The  presents  were 
declined,  but  permisssion  was  given  to  the  crew  (who  were  probably 
Chinese  or  Malays)  to  land.  The  Captain  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  a 
small  part  of  the  cargo,  in  order  to  purchase  supplies  of  food,  fuel  and 
water,  and  the  vessel  set  sail  again  on  the  16th  October. 

This  put  a  final  stop  to  direct  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  but  the  prohibition  was  afterward  relaxed,  in  so  far  that 
Chinese  residents  in  Siam  were  permitted  to  trade  as  members  of  the 
Chinese  factory  at  Nagasaki. 

The  last  letters  of  which  copies  are  given  in  the  Qwai-Han  Tsu-sho 
are  dated  1687.  The  fii*st  of  these  is  addressed  by  the  Boyal  Treasurer 
of  Siam  to  **  His  Highness  the  King  of  Japan."  It  says  that  the  articles 
of  trade  from  Japan  to  Siam  formerly  consisted  of  lacquer,  copper,  gold 
and  silver  ware,  which  were  far  superior  to  anything  that  Siam  could 
produce.  In  1685  a  Siamese  trading  junk,  one  of  a  fleet  bound  for 
Japan,  had  been  lost  in  a  storm.  The  rest  had  been  allowed  to  dispose 
of  only  a  limited  portion  of  their  cargo,  solely  just  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  return  voyage.  They  were  unable  to  obtain  any  Japanese 
goods  in  exchange  for  the  remainder.  One  of  them  was  lost  off  the 
coast  of  Annam  on  her  way  back  to  Siam.  In  1686  two  vessels  were 
despatched,  but  were  accorded  no  greater  facilities  than  the  fleet  of  the 
previous  year,  and  brought  back  information  to  the  eflect  that  the 
trade  with  Japan  was  limited  by  decree  to  a  certain  annual  value.  This 
law  the  writer  considered  to  be  extremely  wise,  and  all  Siam  desired 


^»Tsu-ko  lohi-ran,  bk.  268. 
Vol.  xlii«-33 
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was  for  her  junks  to  be  able  to  reach  Japan  early  enough  in  the  year  to 
have  their  share  in  the  trade,  but  the  great  length  of  the  voyage  rendered 
this  impracticable.  Siam  was,  however,  connected  with  Japan  by  much 
closer  ties  of  friendship  than  any  other  foreign  country,  and  he  ventured 
therefore  to  despatch  a  single  junk  to  purchase  the  articles  before-men- 
tioned, with  the  prayer  that  the  recipient  of  the  letter  would  so  represent 
matters  to  the  Shdgun  as  to  procure  leave  for  Siam  to  trade  to  the  same 
amount  as  the  Dutch  [Bed  Barbarians.] 

Confirmation  of  the  statement  that  Siam,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  direct  trade,  continued  to  carry  on  commerce  with 
Japan,  is  afforded  by  the  European  writers,  of  the  period. 

De  Chaumont,  ^hose   Embassy  to  Siam  took  place  in  1685-6, 

says  ^  that  the  Bang  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  two  or  three  junks 

annually  to  Japan  laden  with  silver  coin,  in  return  for  which  they 

brought  back  gold,  bar- silver,  copper,  goldsmith's  work,  screens,  lacquered 

cabinets,  porcelain  and  tea,  and   in    the   list   of  presents  sent  by  Phra 

Narai  and  Phaulkon  to  Louis  XIV  and  the  members  of  the  French  royal 

family  a  large  number  of  Japanese  articles  of  *  vertu  *  are  enumerated. 

His  colleague,  the  amusing  Abbe  de  Choisy,  speaks  of  seeing  Japanese 

junks  at  anchor  before  Ayuthia.'^    But  in  this  assertion  he  is  evidently 

mistaken.       P^re  Tachard   on  the  contrary  tolls'*  us  that  the  trade 

between   Siam  and  Japan  was  carried  on  by  the  Chinese.  Laloub^re, 

who  was  in   Siam  in  1687-8,  speaks  of  copper  being  imported  from 

Japan,**  and  of  the  large  export  of  deer- skins  thither  by  the  Dutch  factory. 

In  fact,*'   the   trade   was  in   the  hands   of  the  Dutch   and    Chinese. 

Gervaise**  writes:  "The  Emperors  of  Japan  were  likewise  on  very 

"  good  terms    with   the   King  of  Siam,   and   scarcely  a  year   passed 

"  when  they  did  not  make  presents  and  write  familiarly  to  each  other, 

**  but  as  soon  as  they  learnt  that  Chakri,  named  Chaou-PasS>-thdng, 

"  had  usurped  the  crown  of  Siam,  they  began  to  distrust  the  Siamese, 

^Relation  de  L'Ambassade  de  M.  Chaumont.    Paris,  1686»  p.  150. 

21  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  Paris,  1687,  p.  360. 

^Voyage  des  F^res  Jesuites,  Amsterdam,  1687. 

«»Du  Royaume  de  Siame,  Paris,  1691,  2  vols,  vol  i,  p.  71. 

««Ibid,  p.  144. 

ssHist.  Nat.  et  Civile  da  Boyaume  de  Siam,  Paris,  1689,  p.  315. 
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and  this  feeling  bo  increased  in  the  coarse  of  time  that  they  have 
forbidden  them  access  to  the  country,  as  they  have  done  to  all  the 
**  nations  of  the  world  -with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  in  whom  they 
have  perfect  confidence.  As  the  King  of  Slam  has  numbers  of 
Chinese  in  his  dominions,  it  is  by  their  means  that  he  continues 
*'  to  carry  on  the  commerce  with  the  Japanese,  which  has  always 
**  been  so  profitable  to  him.  Every  year  he  sends  to  Japan  several 
*'  of  his  vessels  manned  by  Chinese  accompanied  by  some  Siamese 
**  mandarins,  who  have  an  eye  to  all  that  goes  on ;  though  they  are 
**  never  allowed  to  set  foot  on  shore,  they  do  not  fail  to  get  news  of 
**  what  happens  in  the  country,  and  to  take  their  measures  for  profiting 
**  thereby  without  leaving  their  ships.'* 

In  the  Tsu-ko  Ichi-ran^  there  are  notices  of  the  visits  of  Siamese 
junks  on  six  several  occasions,  namely  in  1680,  1687,  1698,  1716,  1718 
and  1745.  Advantage  was  each  time  taken  by  the  Japanese  to  obtain 
information  from  members  of  the  crews.  That  of  1716  ran  ashore  on 
the  coast,  and  became  a  wreck,  but  the  cargo  and  fuel  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners.  Usually  there  were  Siamese  officials 
on  board,  but  the  crews  were  Chinese. 

This  is  the  latest  Japanese  record  of  intercourse  with  Siam  that  I 
have  been  able  to  discover. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  native  Siamese  chronicles 
afford  very  little  information  with  regard  to  the  dealings  between  the 
two  nations.  They  make  no  mention  of  the  foregoing  correspoudence, 
nor  of  the  frequent  despatch  of  envoys  to  Japan.  They  are  equally 
silent  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  English  and  Dutch, 
during  the  same  period.  This  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  Phongsa-Vadan  is  a  recent  work,  and  that  no  earlier  record  is 
extant.  The  old  archives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ayuthia  perished  when 
that  capital  was  destroyed  by  the  Burmese  in  1767,  and  the  existing 
history  was  composed  by  the  great- uncle  of  the  present  King  from 
fragments  preserved  in  monasteries,  and  from  traditions  surviving  among 
the  priests.  But  the  writings  of  European  travellers,  and  the  journals 
of  supercargoes  and  heads  of  trading  factories  now  and  then  fui'nish  a 

»Bk.  269. 
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paragraph  or  an  allusion,  which  helps  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  afford 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  curious  story  of  Yamada  Nagamasa 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  And  the  Japanese  are 
now  and  then  spoken  of  in  the  Phongsa-Yadan  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
considerable  numbers  of  them  formerly  resided  in  Siam.  But  before 
proceeding  to  speak  at  length  of  Yamada,  I  will  put  together  some 
notices  of  the  Japanese  before  him  in  Siam,  gathered  together  from  other 
sources. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Japanese  occurs  in  the  history  of  King 
Phra  Naret  Suan.  Siam  was  invaded  by  the  Burmese  and  Laos  in 
1579,  and  among  the  forces  which  successfully  repelled  the  attack  were 
500  Japanese  mercenaries.  I  have  found  no  confirmation  in  non-Siamese 
sources.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
country  by  the  Portuguese. 

Floris,  who  was  iu  Patani  in  1608  and  again  in  1612,  and  died  in 
1615  after  his  return  to  England,  says^  that  in  1605  the  King  of  Siam, 
who  had  brought  into  subjection  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Lanchahg, 
Chiengmai,  Ligor,  Patani,  Tenasserim,  and  several  others,  died  without 
issue,  and  left  his  dominions  to  his  brother.  These  two  Princes  are 
distinguished  by  the  European  writers  of  that  age  as  the  Black  King 
and  the  White  King. 

On  the  decease  of  the  latter,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son, 
who  put  to  death  a  nobleman  named  Jokkrommeway,^  who  had  han- 
kered after  the  throne.  Among  Jokkrommeway's  slaves  were  280 
Japanese,  **who  thinking  to  revenge  their  master's  death,  and  to  achieve 
**  some  memorable  exploit,  ran  to  the  Palace ;  and  surprising  it,  com- 
**  pelled  the  new  King  to  deliver  four  of  the  principal  Nobles  to  be  slain, 
**  as  Causes  of  their  Master's  Death.  Having,  after  this,  used  him  for 
*'  some  time  at  their  discretion,  they  forced  him  to  subscribe,  with  his 
*'  own  Blood,  such  Conditions  as  they  proposed  to  him ;  and  to  give 
**  some  of  the  chief  Palapos,  or  Priests,  for  Hostages.  This  done,  they 
«  committed  great  Outrages,  and  departed  with  immense  Treasures  ;  the 
•*  Siamites  not  being  able  to  help  themselves." 

WAstley's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  439. 
^In  Siamese  Okya  Krom  Naiwai. 
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The  dates  here  given  do  not  agree  with  what  we  find  in  the  Siamese 
annals,  where  the  Black  King  [Phra  Nare-suan]  dies  in  1594  and  the 
White  King  [Ekatotsarot]  in  1601.  The  latter  was  succeeded  hy  his 
son  Ch^o-fa  Si  Sawapak.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
hy  the  King  who  is  known  in  history  as  Phra-ch&o  Song-tham.  In 
1602  or  1608,  says  the  chronicle,  **  the  Japanese  then  in  the  capital 
'*  hecame  indignant,  declaring  that  the  Ministers  were  not  just,  that  they 
'<  had  conspired  with  Phra  Pimon  Tham  and  murdered  their  King.  The 
'*  Japanese  gathered  a  company  of  500  and  stationed  themselves  on  the 
'*  royal  lawn  to  seize  His  Majesty,  when  he  would  come  out  and  listen 
'*  to  the  priests  giving  instructions  in  the  throne  hall.  At  that  juncture 
^*  eight  priests  from  the  temple  Wat  Phra- du-rong- tham  entered  and 
''  accompanied  His  Majesty  past  the  Japanese.  When  the  priests  had 
('  accompanied  His  Majesty,  the  Japanese  cried  out,  *We  came  to  seize 
*'  His  Majesty,  why  this  inaction.'  A  great  altercation  took  place 
"  among  them.  Phra  Maha  Ammat  succeeded  in  collecting  his  forces,  and 
<*  a  hloody  contest  ensued.  Many  Japanese  fell.  Those  who  got  away 
**  from  the  Palace  took  to  their  junks  and  escaped.  From  that  time 
**  forth  Japanese  vessels  ceased  to  visit  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  for  the 
**  purposes  of  trade." «» 

Pra  Pimon- tham  seems  to  he  a  name  home  hy  Phra-chap  Song-tham, 
hefore  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  story  as  told  hy  Floris  differs 
considerably  from  the  Siamese  version  of  it.  The  discrepancy  perhaps 
is  owing  not  only  to  the  distance  between  Ayuthia  and  Patani,  but  also 
to  the  lapse  of  years  between  the  events  he  is  speaking  of  and  his  first 
visit  to  the  Peninsula.  There  are  no  traces  in  the  Siamese  annals  of  the 
**  Jokkrommeway"  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  the  Japanese 
that  created  the  disturbance.  Possibly  he  was  only  their  official  superior, 
and  had  employed  them  on  behalf  of  Chfio-fa  Si  Sawapak. 

We  find  Japanese  navigating  the  Chinese  sea  as  far  back  as  1592,  and 
visiting  Patani  for  trading  purposes.  In  1599  a  junk  belonging  to  that 
state  arrived  in  Japan,  having  an  envoy  on  board,^  and  this  happened 
again  in  1602.     In  December^  1605,  the  English  navigator  John  Davis 

29  Siam  Weekly  Advertiser ^  June  13,  1878.      Spelling  of  the  names  altered  to 
correspond  with  Pallegois's  orthography. 
80Tsu-koIchi-ran,  bk.  269. 
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lost  his  life  in  a  fight  with  Japanese  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Patani.^    In 
the  same  year  some  correspondence  passed  between  the  King  of  Cambo- 
dia and  lyeyasa  with  regard  to  the  misconduct  of  Japanese  traders, 
and   lyeyasa  in  reply  informed   the  King  that  he   was  at  liberty  to 
punish  Japanese  offenders  according  to  the  laws  of  Cambodia.     The 
interchange  of  compliments  was  continued  in  1606,  when  lyeyasu  sent  a 
present  of  five  gilded  screens,  and  asked  in  return  for  a  supply  of  eagle- 
wood.     The   outcries  against  Japanese  violence  were  continuous.     In 
1610  the  King  of  Cambodia  complained  that  they  had  been  fighting 
with  the   people  of  Cochin- China  and   Champa,  and  committing  acts 
of  piracy  against    trading   junks  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  ports 
of  Cambodia.     lyeyasu  replied  that  he  would  willingly  have  punished 
these  marauders,  but  they  took  care  to  keep  out  of  his  reach,  and  he 
recommended  the  King  to  take  his  own  measures  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Japanese  were  also  accused  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  in  Cochin- 
China  of  an  Englishman  named  Tempest  Peacock,  whoso  fate  was  for 
a  long  time  involved  in  mystery.     In  1614  Adam  Denton,  the  English 
factor    at    Patani,   wrote   to    the  East  India    Company   that  he  had 
"  found  two  Japanese  junks  at  Siam  (i.e.  Ayuthia),  which  had  obtained 
"  trade  by  force,  having  been  prohibited  to  go  without    license  within 
'*  the  walls,  for  breach  of  which  8,   all  Japonners,  were  Killed  in  one 
day."'^    In  May,  1617,    the  English  factors  at    Ayuthia,   writing  to 
Cocks  at  Hirado,  mention  a  Japanese  junk-master  named  '^Shoby  Dono  *' 
(Shobei  Dono)  as  trading  between  Siam   and  Nagasaki ;   he  had  been 
forced  by  foul  weather  to  put  into  Champa.   This  person  turns  up  several 
times  in  Cocks*  Diary.     Eaton,   who  had  been   to  Siam  in   the   junk 
Sea  Adventure,   writes   about  the  same  time  to  Sir  Thomas   Smythe, 
the  Governor  of  the  'East  India  Company,  informing  him  that  in  March 
of  that  year  the  factors  at  Ayuthia  had  sent  a  small  pinnace  to  Champa 
with  goods  and  money,  manned  entirely   by  Japanese,  though   com- 
manded by  an  English  captain. "^     There  were  Japanese  servants  in  the 


8iColonialPaper8»Ea8t  Indies,  1513-1616,  No.  336.    Quoted  from  Porchas. 
See  also  "Voyages  and  Works  of  John  Davis,"  London,  Hakluyt  Society,  1880,  p. 

n  Colonial  Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  No  771. 
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English  factory  at  Ayuthia,  and  we  read  that  two  of  them  lost  their 

lives  in  a  dispute  between  the  head  of  the  factory  and  an  Englishman 

who  seems  to  have  held  some  official  position  in  Siam  (he  is  called  the 

English  nmper).^     Cocks  in  his  diary  nnder  the  date  of  Dec.  19th, 

1617,  records  that  he  has  received  a  present  from  Ompera's  father.    He 

complains  in  several  places  of  being  forced  to  give  passages  to  Japanese 

in   the  junk  bound  for  Siam ;    and  December  dOth   he  makes  an  entry 

of  letters  written  to  the  ''English  and  Japon  umpra.*'  Mention  is  made 

also  *'  of  sturrs  which  happened  in  Cochin-China  with  Japons  against 

''  Chinas,  whereof  the  King  of  Cochin-China  advized  themperour  of 

*'  their  unrulynesse/*^    For  a  long  time  the   crews  of  English,  Dutch 

and  Portuguese  vessels  engaged  in  the  eastern  trade  were  largely  manned 

by   Japanese,   but  in  1621,   the   ''  King  "  of  Hirado  communicated  to 

Cocks  an  order  from  "  themperour,'*  no  stranger  should  buy  any  slaves, 

other  meq  or  women,  to  send  them  out  of  the  country,  neither  carry  out 

any  armor,  cat  tans,  lances,  langanantes,  poulder    or  shott,  or  guns, 

neither  any  Japon  marrenars  to  goe  in  our  shipping.*'     The  fact  is,  the 

Japanese  were  beginning  to  feel  jealous  of  the  Europeans  on  account  of 

the  profits   they  supposed  the  carrying   trade .  to   produce,   and   were 

resolved  to  get  it  as  much  as  possible  into  their  own  hands.     If  it  was 

worth  the  while  of  English  and  Dutch  to  buy  Siamese  produce  to  sell  in 

Japan,  it  must  be  possible  for  the  Japanese  to  do  as  well,  and  Cocks 

writes  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1620  says,     '*  A  company  of  such 

*'  usurers  have  gotten  all  the  trade  of  Japan  into  their  own  handes. 

*'  And  these  fellowes  are  not  content  to  have  all  at  their  own  disposing 

**  above,**  but  they   come   dowue  to  Firando  and  Nangasaque,  where 

**  they  joyne  together  in  seting  out  of  junckes   for  Syam,  Cochinchina, 

*'  Tonkin,  Camboja,  or  any  other  place  where  they  understand  that 

'*  good  is  to  be  donue,  and  soe  furnish  Japon  with  all  sorts  of  oom- 

**  modeties  which  any  other  stranger  can  bring.""® 

These  few  quotations  will  be   sufficient   to  show  how  active   and 
enterprising  the  Japanese  of  those  days  were  in  commercial  matters.  That 

83  Cocks,  p,  50,  vol.  ii. 

M  Cocks,  u,  94. 

^  I.e.  at  Kioto,  Ozaka,  Yedo  and  other  commercial  centres. 

86  Cocks*  Diary,  vol.  ii,  p.  810. 
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tbey  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  traders,  but 
were  equally  ready  to  resort  to  arms  when  they  considered  themselves 
unfairly  treated  will  appear  from  the  episode  in  which  Yamada  Naga- 
masa  plays  such  a  prominent  part. 

In  Vol.  VII  of  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan," 
Capt.  J.  M.  James  has  given  us  a  translation  of  the  Kai-gwai  I-d^n, 
a  little  tract  composed  in  Chinese,  which  besides  relating  the  capture 
of  Governor  Nuyts  in  Formosa  by  a  band  of  determined  Japanese, 
narrates  the  story  of  Yamada  Nagamasa's  exploits  in  Slam.  Though 
somewhat  tinctured  with  romance,  its  main  facts  appear  to  be  perfectly 
authentic,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  independent  testimony  of  Euro- 
pean writers  unconscious  of  a  tale  to  be  corroborated.  There  ai'e 
several  versions  of  the  story,  which  are  to  be  found  in  bk.  266  of  the 
Tsu-ko  Ichi-ran,^  from  which  the  following  narrative,  partly  translated, 
partly  summarized,  has  been  taken.  It  will  be  found  to  be  much  more 
circumstantial  than  the  Kai-gwai  I-den, 

Yamada  Jizayemon  Nagamasa  (for  that  is  his  full  name)  settled  in 
Siam  early  in  the  17th  century,  though  the  precise  date  is  unknown.  In 
return  for  aid  given  to  the  King  in  war  against  a  neighbounng  state,  he 
is  said  to  have  received  a  royal  princess  in  man-iage,  and  to  have  been 
created  Governor  of  a  province.  Accounts  do  not  agree  as  to  the  name 
of  the  hostile  state  from  which  Siam  was  thus  delivered.  According  to 
one  Japanese  writer  it  was  Goa,  another  gives  Ligor  (Rikkon  in  Japan- 
ese), a  third  tells  us  it  was  Ava  [Burmah].  That  Yamada  was  a  man 
of  some  consequence  in  Siam  is  evident  from  his  being  in  position  to 
give  letters  of  introduction  to  the  envoys  who  were  despatched  to  Japan 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  eventually 
rose  to  be  rajah  of  Ligor,  as  stated  by  the  author  whom  Mr.  James  has 
made  us  acquainted  with.  The  Siamese  title  enjoyed  by  him  at  the  time 
when  Cocks  wrote  is  variously  given  as  ornpra,  oppra,  anipira,  or  ompu, 
which  are  evidently  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word.  Mr. 
French  thinks  this  is  the  Siamese  &mpho',  as  Pallegoix  writes  it,  the  title 

<T  This  valuable  compilation  exists  in  the  library  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  at  Tokyo,  and  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Yoshida  Eiyonari,  Yice-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  several  volumes  relating  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 
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of  an  official  who  seems  to  combine  the  functions  of  a  chief  constable 
and  ft  notary  public.  In  Van  Vliet's  account  of  the  revolutions  which 
followed  on  the  death  of  Phra-chao  Song-tham  he  is  called  Oya  Senaphi- 
m.oeg,  or  more  correctly  Okya  Sena-phimuk,  which  is  the  title  borne 
to  this  day  by  the  chief  of  the  Asa  Jipuu  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  paper.  In  one  account  he  is  called  the  oya  Kalahom  [title  of 
the  Minister  of  war],  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  never  actj^ally  held 
that  office.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Khun  Chaija  Sun  spoken 
of  in  the  King's  letter  of  1623,  as  having  been  appointed  headman  of  the 
Japanese  settlers,  was  no  other  than  Yamada,  and  the  conjecture  is  not 
devoid  of  probability.  The  name  of  Chtio  phaya  Vichajeu  was  given  to  the 
celebrated  Coustantine  Phaulkon,  and  to  the  present  day  it  is  the  custom 
to  confer  honorific  epithets  upon  foreigners  in  the  Siamese  service.  It 
appears  that  there  was  also  an  '  umper '  or  *  umpra*  of  the  English  in 
Siam.  In  Cocks'  diary  there  is  the  following  entry  under  the  date  of 
Dec.  dOth,  1617  :  ''  I  wrote  two  letters  to  the  English  and  Japan  nm^^ra, 
**  and  sent  them  2  presents,  viz  :  — ^ 

ta.  m.  CO. 

2  fowling  peces,  cost,    8    8    9 

1  pece  spoted  satten,  cost,    8    0    0 

1  pec.  damask,  blak  and  green 6     0     0 

and  on  July  8rd,  1618,  he  records,  "  Matias,  the  Hollander  capt.  of  junk 
'*  which  came  fi'om  Syam,  came  to  vizet  me  this  day.  He  tells  me 
'*  that  Mr.  Pittes  the  Englishman  envited  one  James  Peterson,  thenglish 
**  iunpe7\  to  a  banket  at  Syam,  and  after,  upon  what  occation  he  knew 
**  not,  fell  out  with  hym,  and  went  with  iij  Japons  to  bynd  him  and 
'^  take  him  prisoner.  But  Peterson  laid  soe  about  hym  that  he  kild  ij 
"  of  the  Japons,  and  made  Pittes  and  the  other  to  run  away.  This 
**  Peterson  is  in  greate  favor  with  the  King  of  Syam,  and  therefor  I 
<'  mavvell  Mr.  Pittes  would  take  this  cours ;  but  Mr.  Mathias  saieth 
**  it  was  dooue  in  drink.'*  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  title  of  ampra 
did  not  imply  any  very  elevated  rank  in  the  case  either  of  the  Japanese 
or  the  Englishman.  He  was  merely  an  official  head  of  the  settlers 
belonging  to  his  nation,  a  sort  of  consul  with  limited  powers.     In  a  letter 

—    —    I-  —  ■■■■.    ^--1—    -■  -  ■  .--..„  ^^^  ■  II  -—   a^M^.—  ■■  ■        ■     -  ■  —  - —  I       I     I        II  ■       ■-■       I    ■       I        ■  I       ■■■  ■  I    — ^.^.— ■     I       ■         I  »  ■  -^^1^^^ 

^The  tael  was  5  shillings,  the  mace  6d. 
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addressed  by  Lim  to  John  Johnson  and  Richard  Pitts  at  the  Siam 
factory,  on  the  2drd  December,  1617,  Cocks  says  he  understands  ''the 
Japan  Ompra  "  is  a  man  that  may  help  them  much  in  lading  their 
junk,  and  especially  in  keeping  under  their  mutinous  Japan  mariners. 
Also  that  Peterson  the  English  umpire^  as  they  call  him,  is  a  man 
who  may  do  the  company  good  service ;  has  written  to  and  sent  him 
a  small  present,  and  done  the  like  to  '  *  the  Japan  Umpra.'*  In  another  place 
Cocks  says,  "Also  I  received  a  letter  from  Ompera's  father,  with  a 
**  little  barso  wine  called  bringe  and  200  orenges  [December  19th,  1617];" 
and  again :  ''The  Umpras  father  came  to  me  and  brought  a  barso  of 
"  wine  and  a  cuttell  fish."  In  all  probability  he  is  speaking  of  Yamada*s 
father,  who  was  apparently  residing  at  Hirado,  though  Yamada  is 
said  variously  to  have  been  a  native  of  Yamada  in  Ise  and  Sumpu  in 
Suruga.  Later  on,  as  we  shall  see,  he  became  a  much  more  important 
personage. 

Yamada*s  letters  ai-e  dated  1621  and  1629.  The  account  in  the 
Yamada  Jizayemon  Ki-ji,  which  is  repeated  in  the  Kai-gwai  hden^  of 
his  presenting  himself  to  some  Japanese  merchants  in  the  character  of 
King  of  Siam  is  undoubtedly  fabulous.  But  the  explanation  of  this  may 
be  that  these  merchants  met  him  at  Ligor,  of  which  he  was  governor  or 
rojat  just  before  his  death.  It  will  also  bo  shown  later  on,  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Oin  (not  Ayin,  as  Mr.  James  spells  it).  Whether 
he  was  also  governor  of  Patani  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
and  Hippiru  (not  Kihiru),  which  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  his 
governorship,  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  some  small  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Ligor.  I  will  first  give 
the  tale  as  it  is  told  in  the  Tsu-ko  Ida-ran, 

"  Amongst  the  vassals  of  ancient  lineage  who  served  the  King  of 
Siam  there  was  a  certain  Kauhamu,^  who  though  of  higher  rank  than 
Yamada,  only  occupied  a  nominal  position  in  the  state.  Consequently 
half  the  mandarins  were  envious  of  Yamada,  while  the  other  half  flattered 
and  fawned  upon  him. 

s^From  the  Col.  of  state  Papers,  Col.  series,  1617-1621,  p.  92.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  umpire  or  umper  is  the  spelling  in  the  original  MS.  letter. 

^This  is  prohably  the  title  Kalahom,  the  Japanese  9  which  represents  the 
Siamese  la,  haying  through  a  copyist's  error  been  transformed  into  i^ . 
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Three  years  passed  away,  when  the  King  was  struck  down  by 
disease,  and  the  prescription  of  the  physicians  had  no  effect.  Conscious 
that  he  could  not  recover,  he  summoned  to  his  bedside  the  Eauhamu, 
Yamada  and  the  rest  of  his  chief  mandarins,  and  informing  them  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  heir-apparent,  begged  them 
to  support  his  son  and  to  cany  on  the  Government  of  the  country  in 
accordance  with  the  system  established  by  himself.  The  Eauhamu  and 
Yamada  were  to  take  in  it  turns  to  administer  the  realm  for  a  year  at  a 
time,  retiring  during  the  alternate  years  to  their  own  territories.  They 
faithfully  promised  to  observe  his  injunctions,  and  the  King  breathed  his 
last  on  the  16th  day  of  the  5th  month  of  the  year  corresponding  to  A.  D. 
1628. 

The  new  Eling  ascended  the  throne  in  1682,  and  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  having  taken  place  in  the  8th  month,  Yamada  retired  to 
his  territory  of  Hippu'U  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  late  Sovereign,  while  the  Kauhamu  carried  on  the  Government  as  first 
minister,  upon  the  old  lines.  He  was  only  25  years  old  and  unmarried. 
The  queen  dowager  fell  in  love  with  his  good  looks,  and  carried  on 
an  intrigue  with  him.  She  even  proposed  to  marry  him,  and  to  set  him 
on  the  throne  instead  of  her  son.  The  King  was  only  18  years  of  age, 
but  was  distinguished  for  his  intelligence.  When  the  plot  came  to  his 
knowledge,  he  resolved  to  send  for  the  Kauhamu  and,  putting  him  to 
death,  to  disappoint  the  queen  dowager's  plans.  But  his  design  was 
divulged  before  he  could  put  it  into  execution.  The  queen  invited  him 
to  her  apartments,  and  under  pretence  of  an  entertainment,  adminis- 
tered a  poison  to  him  which  caused  his  death.  She  then  gave  out  that 
he  had  succumbed  to  a  sudden  attack  of  disease,  and  caused  his 
obsequies  to  be  celebrated  with  the  usual  pomp.  As  there  was  no 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  was  proclaimed  Queen  Begnant.  This  happened  towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  Yamada,  who  was  away  at  the  seat  of  his  government,  on 
receiving  these  tidings,  at  once  resolved  to  set  forth  for  the  capital  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  facts.  His  anger  was  kindled  however  by  learning 
from  a  personal  attendant  of  the  late  King,  how  he  had  been  done  to 
death  by  poison  as  he  was  about  to  call  the  queen  dowager  to  account 
for  her  conduct;  and  he  determined  to  avenge  the  dead  prince  upon  his 
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murderess  and  her  paramoar.  He  therefore  hegan  to  collect  troops, 
with  the  object  of  drawing  the  king's  yoanger  brother  from  his  retreat 
in  a  monastery,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  The  queen  in  her 
alarm  took  counsel  with  the  Kauhamu,  and  they  sent  off  a  man  named 
Chautohou  to  represent  to  Yamada  that  the  king  had  really  died  a 
natural  death,  to  her  intense  grief,  and  that  woman  though  she  was,  she 
had  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  seat  herself  on  the  throne  in  order 
to  save  the  kingdom  from  anarchy.  She  invited  him  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  capital  in  order  to  consult  about  the  choice  of  a  King,  pro- 
mising, as  soon  as  that  was  done,  to  abdicate  and  take  the  vows.  She 
was  shocked  to  hear  that  he  believed  the  false  reports  of  her  having 
poisoned  the  late  King,  and  that  he  was  collecting  troops  with  the  design 
of  marching  against  her.  This  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  evil 
disposed  persons,  and  she  forwarded  to  him  a  sworn  document  declar- 
ing that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  story,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
make  his  son  Oin  governor  of  Ligor  aqd  Patani,  and  sending  him  letters 
of  instalment  for  those  two  provinces.  Yamada  was  convinced  by  these 
proofs  of  her  good  will.  He  accepted  the  patents  of  investiture  for  his 
son,  and  invited  the  envoy  to  a  banquet.  The  latter  felt  sure  of  his 
object,  and  thanking  Yamada  for  his  hospitality,  withdrew  to  his  lodg- 
ing, whence,  after  receiving  Yamada's  return  visit,  he  departed  for  the 
capital.  Yamada  sent  for  his  son,  informed  him  of  his  appointment  and 
despatched  him  to  take  possession  of  his  two  governments.  Oin  started 
at  once  for  Patani,  which  was  then  ruled  by  a  ranee.  He  was  therefore 
not  admitted  into  the  town,  but  received  the  submission  of  the  chief 
man,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Ligor,  where  he  was  met  by  the  chief, 
who  invited  him  into  the  town,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Here 
he  took  up  his  residence,  and  directed  thence  the  administration  of  the 
provinces.  He  selected  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  fortress,  which 
he  intended  to  make  the  headquarters  of  his  government. 

Chantohou,  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  informed  the  queen  that 
Yamada  had  outwardly  promised  her  his  support,  but  added  that  he  had 
detected  signs  of  a  contrary  intention.  He  suspected  Yamada  of  devotion 
to  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  that  he  had  only  pretended  to  accept 
the  kingdom  of  Patani,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  base  for  military 
operations.    In  order  to  fi-ustrate  these  plains,  he  had  secretly  dropped 
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poison  into  Yamada's  food  when  the  latter  was  feasted  at  his  lodgings, 
and  predicted  his  death  within  three  months.  The  qaeen  was  so  pleased 
that  she  promised  to  he  stow  Patani  aud  Ligor  on  him  in  the  event  of 
Yamada's  death. 

Yamada  soon  hegan  to  feel  the  poison  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  and 
convinced  that  nothing  could  save  him,  secretly  sammoned  his  chief 
advisers,  to  whom  he  said  that  he  had  intended,  as  soon  as  the  authority 
of  Oin  was  established  in  the  two  provinces,  to  collect  a  large  army  in 
order  to  attack  Aynthia  and  put  tlie  queen  and  the  Kauhamu  to  death. 
But  the  envoy  Chantohon  had  contrived  to  poison  him,  and  he  felt  that 
he  should  never  rise  again  from  his  bed.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out 
of  his  body,  they  must  carry  the  tidings  to  Oin,  and  bid  him  carry  out 
his  father's  plans.  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  expired  early  the  follow- 
ing year  (1688). 

When  Oin  was  made  acquainted  with  these  events,  his  bosom 
swelled  with  grief  and  indignation,  and  he  took  a  solemn  oath  before 
heaven  and  eai'th  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  Ho  sent  out  a  sum- 
mons to  the  warriors  of  Ligor,  which  was  responded  to  with  alacrity, 
but  the  the  rajah  of  Patani  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  small  state,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  meetiug  this  sudden  call. 
He  offered  however  to  support  him  with  an  army  next  year,  if  he 
were  excused  from  serving  in  the  present  campaign.  Oin  saw  the 
danger  which  he  would  iucur  if  he  marched  from  Ligor  leaving  his 
rear  exposed  to  an  attack  from  Patani,  and  hesitated  what  course  to 
pursue. 

lu  the  meanwhile  the  news  was  brought  to  Ayuthia.  The  queen 
was  struck  with  consternation,  and  despatched  a  large  army  against 
Ligor  under  the  command  of  Chantohou.  The  general  marched  with 
all  speed,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Oin  informing  him  that  he  was 
known  to  be  meditating  an  attack  on  Ayuthia  in  conseqence  of  the 
belief  that  Yamada  had  been  poisoned  in  Hippiru,  and  summoning  him 
to  prove  his  loyalty  by  evacuating  the  fortress  witliout  loss  of  time,  and 
surrendering  the  two  provinces.  Oin,  after  some  consideration,  pretended 
to  consent,  and  turning  to  the  messenger  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
obey  the  royal  command.  His  father  Jizayemon  being  dead,  it  was  his 
duty  to  give  up  the  provinces  which  had  been  conferred  on  himself.    He 
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was  ready  to  hand  over  possession  of  the  fortress,  if  he  were  allowed 
two  or  three  days  to  put  it  in  proper  order.  This  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  and  Chantohou  consented  to  the  required  delay. 

Oin  having  thus  succeeded  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy, 
furbished  up  his  arms,  and  on  the  third  day  despatched  a  messenger  to 
say  that  he  was  ready  to  suiTender  the  fortress,  but  that  it  must  be  done 
with  proper  forms.  Chantohou,  put  off  his  guard  by  this  specious 
proposal,  proceeded  towards  the  fortress  accompauied  only  by  a  guard  of 
800  men,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  ambuscade, 
and  his  men  being  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  sudden  onset  of  the  foe, 
scattered  in  all  directions,  leaving  him  on  the  field.  Flushed  with  this 
easy  victory  over  the  murderer  of  his  father,  whom  Heaven  appeared  to 
have  led  into  the  snare  as  a  punishment  for  his  treachery,  Oin  resolved 
to  march  at  once  on  the  capital,  in  order  to  avenge  both  the  murdered 
king  and  his  own  father,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  country  by  placing 
the  rightful  heir  on  the  throne.  He  sent  out  a  summons  to  the  13  chiefs 
of  Ligor,  and  prepaied  to  take  the  field  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  survivors  of  Chantohou's  defeat  fled  with  the  news  to  Ayuthia, 
where  the  rumour  quickly  spread,  and  it  was  believed  that  Oin  was  on 
the  march  at  the  head  of  800,000  troops  drawn  from  Hippiru,  Ligor, 
Patani,  Pegu,  Laos  and  other  parts  of  Indo-China.  The  very  places  at 
which  this  vast  force  would  halt  fi*om  day  to  day  were  named.  The 
Queen  was  struck  with  consternation,  and  resorted  for  help  to  the 
Eauhamu,  but  like  the  coward  that  he  was,  the  latter  entirely  lost  his 
head,  and  could  suggest  nothing,  except  that,  if  as  seemed  certain,  the 

• 

inhabitants  of  the  Japanese  *  campoug '  were  to  join  Oin,  the  city  would 
be  hopelessly  lost.  He  advised  therefore  that  the  junks  of  the  Japanese 
should  be  seized,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  escape,  and  they 
could  then  easily  be  exterminated  by  the  Siamese  troops.  A  message 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Japanese  settlers,  ordering  them 
to  send  their  two  junk-mastcrs  into  the  city.  These  were  Kugi-ya 
Sh5zayemon  and  Tamaya  Chubei,  both  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence. 
On  receiving  the  message  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Iwakura  Hei- 
yemon,  headman  (So-shime)  of  the  Japanese  community,  to  take  council. 
Heiyemon,  after  listening  to  them,  observed  that  the  Siamese  no  doubt 
feared  lest  the  Japanese  of  Ayuthia  should  take  the  side  of  Oin,  who  was 
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reported  to  have  killed  an  envoy  sent  by  the  court  to  remonstrate  with 
him  for  levying  troops  in  Ligor  and  Patani  in  order  to  attack  the  capital, 
and  the  object  of  the  present  summons  was  to  secure  their  obedience,  or 
in  case  of  disobedience,  to  put  them  to  death.  It  was  equally  dangerous 
for  them  to  respond  to  it,  or  to  refuse  compliance.  He  advised  them 
therefore  to  consider  carefully  which  course  they  would  adopt. 

The  leading  residents  were  accordingly  called  together.  Their  names 
were  Kana-ya  Genzaburo,  Ozaka-ya  Sukesaku,  Wata-ya  Ichirobei, 
Kishibe-ya  Kuroyemon,  Kishibe-ya  Jinzaburo,  Tani  Eliubei,  Imamnra 
Sakio,  Yamada  Nidaiyu,  Yamada  Nihei,  the  miltary  teacher  Arnga 
Mondaiyu,  the  actor  Hay  ami  Matasaburo,  and  Chihara  Gorobachi  (the 
last  of  whom  subsequently  returned  to  Nagasaki,  and  wrote  this 
account).  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sum- 
mons of  the  junk-masters  was  to  secure  hostages.  It  was  known  that 
the  Japanese  being  a  right  loving  people,  would  not,  by  making  an 
attack  on  the  city,  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the 
garrison.  The  idea  no  doubt  was,  they  concluded,  gradually  to  entice 
the  rest  of  the  Japanese  by  means  of  the  junk-masters,  and  when 
Oin  appeared,  to  put  him  off  his  guard  by  offering  to  make  peace.  The 
fact  of  his  countrymen  being  in  the  city  would  render  him  less  disposed 
to  attack  it  in  a  hurry.  That  would  give  time  to  collect  troops  and  fall 
upon  his  rear.  Such  being  the  probable  object  of  the  Siamese  it  seemed 
advisable  not  to  fall  into  the  trap,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  they  refused 
to  go,  the  probability  was  that  the  settlement  would  be  at  once  attacked 
by  the  garrison.  The  best  plan  therefore  would  be  to  make  preparations 
for  withdrawing  to  their  junks,  taking  care  to  guard  their  rear. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  debating,  repeated  messengers  came  from 
the  city,  urging  the  junk-masters  to  repair  thither  without  further  delay. 
Shozayemon  and  Chubei  then  observed  that  to  refuse  compliance  with 
this  repeated  summons  looked  cowardly,  and  that  it  was  all  one  whether 
they  went,  or  stayed  where  they  were  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
as  it  was  a  difficult  position  to  retreat  fi'om.  They  proposed  therefore 
to  proceed  into  the  city  with  a  small  body  of  armed  men,  and  as  soon 
as  the  discharge  of  firearms  was  heard,  every  one  who  felt  like  a  man 
would  hurry  to  the  city,  and  die  there  fighting,  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
military  renown  of  Japan.    This  proposal  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
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and  the  others  swore  they  would  all  die  together  if  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly the  two  leaders  proceeded  to  the  castle  with  25  musketeers,  ten 
bowman  and  the  spearmen,  while  Heiyemon  marshalled  men  in  the 
settlement,  in  expectation  of  the  event. 

When  the  Kauhamu  heard  that  the  Japanese  had  appeared  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  but  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  became  flight- 
ened,  and  sent  out  an  officer  to  demand  an  explanation  of  these  warlike 
proceedings.  They  replied  that  Oin  was  reported  to  have  killed  a  royal 
envoy  in  Ligor,  because  he  had  incurred  the  Kauhamu's  suspicions ;  they 
supposed  that  being  Japanese,  they  were  suspected  of  making  prepara- 
tions to  assist  him,  and  that  the  Kauhamu  designed  to  put  them  to 
death.  That  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Japanese,  when  they  found  their 
lost  hour  had  come,  to  make  a  noble  ending  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  Kauhamu's  fears  redoubled.  He  sent  out  again  to  explain  that 
an  army  was  being  sent  to  chastise  Oin  for  his  treasonable  acts  in  levy- 
ing troops  in  Ligor  and  murdering  a  royal  envoy.  But  the  other  Japanese 
were  free  to  depart  to  their  own  country.  If  they  remained  it  was 
conceivable  that  they  might  go  over  to  Oin.  They  must  therefore 
surrender  the  ground  lent  to  them  for  a  settlement,  and  forthwith  return 
to  Japan.  But  as  the  Japanese  junks  were  easy  to  manage,  he  feared 
they  might  take  to  piracy  on  the  way  if  they  were  allowed  to  have 
possession  of  them.  *  They  must  all  give  over  their  own  vessels,  and  six 
or  seven  large  Siamese  junks  should  be  provided  to  take  them  as  far  as 
Annam.  One  of  the  Japanese  delegates  replied  that  as  far  as  the  settlement 
was  concerned,  they  would  comply  with  the  demand  for  its  surrender, 
as  they  only,  held  it  on  lease.  But  the  ships  were  their  own  property, 
and  they  would  decline  to  give  them  up.  Besides,  how  could  they  get 
back  to  Japan  in  Siamese  junks,  which  they  had  no  experience  in  hand- 
ling ?  They  could  only  return  home  in  Japanese  ships.  Having  given 
this  reply,  they  left  the  city,  no  one  venturing  to  oflfer  any  opposition, 
and  returned  to  the  settlement  to  report  the  above  conversation  to  their 
friends.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  merriment  at  the  idea  of  the  unne- 
cessary pitch  of  determination  to  which  they  had  all  worked  themselves 
np.  But  nevertheless  they  saw  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stop 
much  longer  in  Slam,  and  began  packing  up  their  property  with  a 
view  to  removal.    The  Queen  now  issued  an  order  that,  in  view  of 
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its  having  been  determined  that  the  Japanese  settlers  should  quit  the 
country,  none  of  them  should  henceforth  be  admitted  within  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  if  any  of  them  secretly  obtained  entrance  he  should 
suffer  condign  punishment.  In  spite  of  this  prohibition  one  man  made 
his  way  inside  the  walls,  and  being  set  upon  by  the  police,  drew  his 
sword  and  killed  4  men,  besides  wounding  9  others,  before  they  could 
make  an  end  of  him.  On  the  following  day  the  Siamese  made  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  an  equivalent  number  of  Japanese,  according  to  the 
principle  of  blood  for  blood.  This  was  refused  in  very  defiant  language. 
Upon  this  an  India  envoy  who  happened  to  be  present  in  Ayuthia, 
intervened  and  arranged  a  compromise,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the 
Japanese  should  ransom  their  fleet,  numbering  over  three  hundred  vessels, 
by  paying  to  the  Kauhamu  a  large  sum  of  money,  estimated  at  over  188 
catties  weight  of  silver.  Their  only  thought  now  was  to  return  to  Japan 
as  speedily  as  possible,  but  they  could  not  leave  behind  them  the  families 
of  those  who  were  with  Oin.  It  was  resolved  therefore  first  to  place 
these  in  a  position  of  safety,  and  preparations  having  been  made  to 
remove  all  the  settlers  and  their  property,  they  embarked  on  the  19th 
day  of  the  2nd  moon  of  1638.  The  Siamese  perceiving  that  they  had 
with  them  the  families  of  Oiu's  followers,  suspected  them  of  an  intention 
to  proceed  to  Ligor  to  bring  up  Oin's  army  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
city,  and  determined  to  prevent  this,  if  possible.  Gathering  together  a 
flotilla  of  boats,  they  attacked  the  Japanese  fleet,  which  had  already 
cast  off"  preparatory  to  leaving  the  city,  and  a  fierce  battle  took  place 
in  which  the  Siamese  were  defeated  with  great  loss  in  both  ships  and 
men,  while  the  Japanese  escaped  through  the  river  gate  with  very 
slight  losses.  The  Siamese  in  their  desperation  called  in  the  aid  of  a 
Portuguese  vessel  that  was  lying  at  anchor  outside  the  bar,  but  the 
Japanese  were  again  victorious.  On  counting  up  their  losses  they  found 
they  had  43  killed,  besides  more  wounded  than  they  had  time  to  count. 
A  fair  wind  carried  them  quickly  to  Ligor,  where  they  joined  Oin. 
The  latter  once  more  summoned  the  chiefs  of  Patani  and  Ligor  to  join 
him  in  his  march  to  Ayuthia,  but  the  year  stipulated  for  by  the  former  had 
not  yet  expired,  while  the  latter  now  refused  to  support  one  whom  they 
considered  a  rebel  against  their  sovereign.  Instead  of  obeying  the 
summons,  they  took  the  part  of  the  queen  and  the  Kauhamu,     Deserted 
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at  last  by  all  his  Siamese  followers,  he  saw  no  other  alternative  than  to 
quit  the  coautry  altogether.  Most  of  the  Japanese  had  already  abandoned 
him  daring  the  night,  when  the  prospect  of  having  to  die  with  arms  in 
their  hands  first  presented  itself  to  them.  The  rest  he  bade  save  them, 
selves  as  best  they  could,  and  accompanied  by  sixteen  or  seventeen 
devoted  followers  retired  towards  Cambodia.  Some  of  the  Japanese 
made  their  way  to  Cochiu-China  or  Champa,  whence  they  eventually 
reached  Hirado  again.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Cambodia  between 
the  Kiug  and  his  elder  brother,^^  who  had  been  disappointed  of  the 
succession.  Oin  entered  the  service  of  the  foimer,  but  was  not  able 
to  restore  with  enfeebled  forces  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  King,  and 
finally  lost  his  own  life  in  an  unsuccessful  engagement,  together  with 
half  a  dozen  other  brave  Japanese. 

Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  Japanese  settlers,  eight  of  their 
number  had  left  Ayuthia  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ronton  (?), 
and  on  their  way  back  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Siamese  troops.  Their 
lives  were  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  high  priest  of  the  said  temple, 
and  they  were  detained  in  honourable  cohfinement.  The  Java**  people 
(i.  e.  the  Dutch)  hearing  that  the  Japanese  had  left  Siam,  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  make  an  attack  on  the  country  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  In  this  extremity  the  Kauhamu  bethought  himself  of  these  eight 
men,  who  belonged  to  a  nation  more  feared  by  "the  Southerners"** 
than  a  fierce  tiger,  and  sending  for  them,  promised  them  their  liberty  if 
they  would  deliver  the  country  from  its  invaders.  The  Japanese 
proposed  that  as  many  Siamese  as  possible  should  be  equipped  with  Japan- 
ese armour  and  helmets,  and  that  eight  elephants  should  be  provided  for 
themselves,  undertaking,  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  to  drive  back  the 
pirates.     The  Kauhamu  was  only   too  glad  to   accept  this  idea.     Some 


^^  It  was  the  uncle,  according  to  Gamier,  of  Trea  Brey  Tbomea,  and  not  the 
brother,  who  burled  bim  from  the  throne. 

^  Java  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  Goa.  In  1633  two  Portuguese  frigates 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tenasserim  river,  in  order  to  prevent  Siamese  junks 
from  entering,  and  captured  several  prizes. 

♦8 "  Southerners "  is  likewise  more  usually  applied  by  Japanese  writers  to 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  tbau  to  the  Dutch.  Tbe  relations  of  Siam  with  tbe  Iberian 
Peninsula  were  by  no  means  friendly  at  this  epoch. 
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seventy  suits  being  hastily  collected,  a  corresponding  nnmber  of  Siam- 
ese were  disguised  as  Japanese  warriors,  and  500  men  more  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  eight  Japanese.  On  the  backs  of  each  of 
the  elephants  a  couple  of  small  cannon  were  placed  in  a  howdah,  under 
the  charge  of  a  Japanese,  and  so  equipped  the  whole  force  marched 
towards  the  coast.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Java  shipi?, 
they  began  a  furious  cannonade,  which  would  speedily  have  sunk  the 
whole  fleet,  had  they  not  prudently  retreated.  To  the  Japanese  was 
offered  the  option  of  remaining  in  Siam  in  the  Queen's  service  or  returning 
to  their  native  country. 

Not  long  after,  the  Kauhamu  fell  sick  and  died,  and  was  quickly 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  Queen.  The  nobles  thereupon  brought  the 
younger  brother  of  the  late  King  out  of  the  monastery  where  he  had 
been  confined  and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Japanese  narrative,  while  presenting  several  points  to  which  it 
is  impossible  to  give  entire  credence,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  founded 
on  fact.  An  air  of  verisimilitnfle  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  names  of  the  principal  actors  are  given  and  the  local  colouring 
is  faithful  to  nature.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  city  of  Ayuthia  which 
accords  well  with  the  accounts  of  European  travellers,  and  the  fact  that  a 
%  palace-revolution  actually  occurred  in  Siam  about  the  period  assigned  to  the 
death  of  Yamada  and  the  exploits  of  his  son,  is  confirmed  both  by  the  native 
annals  and  by  foreign  writers.  Amongst  these  the  best  informed  were 
Schouten,  who  was  head  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Ayuthia  from  1628  to 
1686,  and  Van  Vliet,  who  was  his  immediate  successor.  Valentijn,  who 
also  gives  an  account  of  these  events,  was,  as  far  as  Siam  is  concerned, 
a  mere  compiler  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  former 
says :  — 

''The  mighty  force  and  soldiers  of  the  King,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
'  consist  chiefly  of  vassals  and  natives  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  some 
foreigners,  as  Moors,  Malays,  and  other  not  very  numerous,  amongst 
which  the  best  are  some  500  or  600  Japanese  soldiers,  who  are  wonder- 
fully respected  by  the  surrounding  nationalities  on  account  of  their 
reputation  for  manly  valour,  and  arc  honoured  and  respected  by  the 
Siamese  Kings,  but  were  killed  and  expelled  from  the  country  by  the 
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present  Eing^^  for  fear  of  their  ambitious  notions.  Bat  after  some  time 
by  connivance  tbey  have  returned  again,  so  that  his  forces  consist  of 
Siamese  and  a  few  other  nationalities.** 

The  best  account  of  the  events  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Phra- 
ch&o  Song-tham  to  be  found  in  any  European  work  is  that  given  by  Van  Vliet 
in  the  **  Eelation  Historique  Du  EoyaumeDe  Siam,"  published  in  I6689 
along  with  a  French  translation  of  Herbert's  Voyage  to  India  and  Persia. 
Of  the  Flemish  original  of  the  former  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  copy. 

Van  Vliet  commences  by  stating  it  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of 
Siam  that  the  rightful  successor  to  the  throne  is  not  the  son,  but  the 
brother  of  a  deceased  sovereign.  Phra-chao  Song-tham,  being  on  his 
death  bed,  in  defiance  of  this  rule,  nominated  as  his  heir  one  of  his 
sons  who  was  only  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age.  He  was  aided  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan  by  a  minister  named  Oya  Siworrawough,  who  secretly 
designed  to  get  rid  of  this  youug  prince  and  place  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  consequently  readily  undertook  to  carry  out  the  King's 
wishes.  To  ensure  success,  he  gained  over  to  his  views  the  **  Oya 
Senaphimoc,"  commander  of  the  Japnne^,  of  whom  there  were  600  in 
the  royal  service.  The  day  after  Phra^-chap  Soug-tham's  decease,  the 
young  King  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  **  Pra  Ongh  Thit- 
terras  tia'*  and  **  Oya  Siworrawough"  was  promoted  to  be  Kalahom. 
Being  thus  invested  with  the  reality  of  power,  he  began  to  usurp  the 
externals  of  sovereignty.  A  strict  etiquette  prescribed  the  cremation  cere- 
monials for  each  rank.  The  Kalahom  exhumed  the  body  of  his  father, 
and  cremated  it  with  much  greater  pomp  and  ceremony  than  befitted 
a  subject,  of  even  the  highest  rank.  All  the  principal  fuuctionaries  were 
present,  and  the  Palace  was  almost  deserted.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
the  young  Kiug,  who,  without  calculating  his  resources,  declared  the 
Kalahom  a  traitor.  The  latter  threw  off  the  mask,  and  marching  on  the 
palace  with  his  slaves  and  the  Japanese  body-guard,  forced  the  kiug  to 
take  to  flight.  He  was  pursued,  brought  back  and  put  to  death.  The 
Kalahom  had  hoped  to  secure  the  throne  for  himself,  but  finding  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  principal  confederates,  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  designs  for  the  moment.     Now  comes  the  most 

^  Know  in  Siamese  history  as  Phrachao  Pra-thong,  who  reigned  from  1630 
to  1656. 
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remarkable  portion  of  the  story  as  told  by  Van  Vliet.  **  The  Calahom 
and  the  Berckelaagh,  profiting  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  got  into 
a  boat  by  themselves,  and  without  any  escort  or  slaves  to  accompany 
them,  proceeded  to  the  hoase  of  the  Oya  Senaphimoc,  with  the  intention  of 
sounding  him  about  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  throne.  The  Calahom 
set  forth  to  him  the  impossibility  of  the  kingdom  being  left  without  a 
King ;  that  the  great  Eiug,  father  of  the  King  recently  deceased,  had  left 
none  but  children  under  age ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  invest  such 
young  princes  with  the  royal  dignity  ;  that  it  would  be  regrettable  to  see 
so  powerful  a  Kingdom  governed  by  a  child;  begged  him  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  these  objections 
(inconveniencies),  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  one  of  the  principal  man- 
darins who  should  reign  and  be  crowned  provisionally,  until  such  time  as 
the  Prince  should  become  fit  to  rule  in  person,  when  the  mandarin  in  ques- 
tion would  renounce  that  dignity  and  resign  it  to  the  legitimate  heir. 
Oya  Senaphimoc,  seeing  through  the  Calahom's  designs,  replied  that  if  it 
became  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  one  of  the  mandarins, 
the  choice  would  assuredly  fall  upon  him,  because  being  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  mandarins,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  nominate  any  other  without  wronging  him ;  and  if  they  were 
to  elect  him,  'every  one,'  said  he,  *  would  have  reason  to  condemn  our 
proceedings,  and  to  believe  that  we  only  took  up  arms  to  further 
our  own  unjust  objects,  and  to  place  in  your  hands  a  violent  and 
illegitimate  dominion.  And  besides,  if  our  choice  fell  on  any  other 
mandarin,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  wish  to  remain  master,  even 
after  the  Prince  comes  to  years  of  discretion  ;  and  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  crown  to  himself  and  his  family,  he  will  extirpate  the  Royal 
House.'  It  should  be  remembered  that  two  Kings ^  had  already 
been  put  to  death,  that  a  great  deal  of  blood  had  been  shed,  and 
that  it  was  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  disturbances  and  restore 
peace  to  the  Kingdom.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  crown  the 
eldest  surviving  brother  of  the  dead  King,  making  him  (the  Calahom) 
the  governor  of  his  person  and  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  Having  been 
first  minister  under  the  preceding  reign,  he  would  be  able  to  give  good 

^  I.e.  the  young  King  and  his  unole,   who  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Fhra-chSo  Song-tham. 
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oonnsel  to  the  King,  and  to  set  the  affairs  of  the  Eingdom  in  order.  And 
be  protested,  that  for  his  part  he  woald  not  allow  the  crown  to  he  placed 
on  the  head  of  another,  as  long  as  there  were  any  Princes  of  the  Hoyal 
Family  who  were  entitled  by  bii'th  to  that  position,  and  that  be  would 
oppose  such  a  proceeding  with  all  his  power.  The  Calabom,  seeing 
that  he  woald  get  nothing  else  from  him,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  reasons  pat  forward  by  him  with  regard  to  the  yonng 
prince,  bat  refused  the  posts  of  governor  and  regent.  But  being 
dependent  more  or  less  on  Senapbimoc,  and  considering  that  if  he  refused, 
the  latter  would  find  some  one  else  who  would  not  raise  the  same 
difficulties,  he  proceeded  to  the  Palace,  and  on  the  following  day,  having 
assembled  all  the  mandarins,  he  represented  to  themt  hat  as  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam  could  not  exist  without  a  King,  and  as  moreover  there  were  still 
princes,  who  were  sons  of  the  Great  King,  and  at  the  same  time  brothers 
of  the  last,  and  amongst  them  the  eldest,  most  hopeful,  a  prince  aged 
about  ten  years,  he  thought  they  could  not  make  a  better  choice,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  crowned.  The  whole  assembly  acquiesced, 
and  chiefly  Oya  Senapbimoc,  whereupon  the  young  Prince  was  crowned, 
and  took  the  title  of  Praough  Athit  Socras  Waugh.  This  election  was 
approved,  not  only  by  the  principal  nobles,  but  also  by  the  people,  who 
hoped  that  affairs  would  thus  be  put  right  again.  The  Calabom  was,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  meeting,  nominated  Governor  of  the  King 
and  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.'* 

This  passage  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  commander  of  the 
Japanese  troops  in  Siam,  himself  a  Japanese,  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable political  influence,  and  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  his  own 
countrymen  should  have  believed  him  to  have  had  an  equal  shai'e  with  the 
Kalahom  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  held  the  office  itself  of 
Calabom  is  natural  enough.  Van  Yliet  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the 
Begent  found  it  necessary  to  the  flnal  attainment  of  his  ambition  to  get  rid 
of  Oya  Capheim,  who  was  his  rival  for  the  throne,  and  of  Oya  Senapbimoc, 
who  had  declared  that  so  long  as  any  of  Phra-chao  Song-tham's  sons 
survived,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  elevation  of  any  mandarin. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  he  was  speedily  successful.  He  de- 
nounced bim  to  the  young  King  as  the  principal  cause  of  bis  brother's 
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murder,  and  procured  his  imprisoDment.  Then  visiting  him  in  his 
confinement,  he  hypocritically  pretended  great  sympathy,  offered  him 
the  means  of  escape,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  treacherously  put  him  to  death.  A  hreach  with  Senaphimoc, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  murdered  man,  seemed  likely  to  ensue,  hut  the 
Kalahom  was  too  much  afraid  of  the  Japanese  soldiery  to  attempt 
openly  the  life  of  their  beloved  leader.  He  had  recourse  therefore  to 
intrigue,  and  having  contrived  to  get  an  order  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Ligor  to  present  himself  at  Court,  an  order  which  he  foresaw  the  latter 
could  not  safely  obey,  as  his  province  was  threatened  with  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch,  he  then  persuaded  the  King  to  give  Oya 
Senaphimoc  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Ligor,  and  to  replace  the 
governor  thus  forced  to  take  an  attitude  which  the  regent  falsely 
represented  to  be  one  of  rebellion.  Our  author  proceeds  to  say  :  **  The 
Calahom  gave  himself  no  rest  until  Oya  Senaphimoc,  now  Governor  of 
Ligor,  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  his  new  government,  and  had 
received  the  despatches  necessary  for  his  journey.  In  order  to  ensure 
him  complete  authority  at  the  seat  of  his  government,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  take  with  him  all  the  Japanese  who  were  in  the  Kingdom. 
Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  only  two  men  whose  opposition  was  to  be 
feared,  he  found  it  easier  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  hefore  long 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  mandarins  to  confine  the  young  King  in  a 
monastery,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  him  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
study ;  he  then  ascended  the  throne  as  King  ad  interim.  But  before 
long  he  contrived  to  have  the  crown  ofiered  to  himself  en  permanence, 
and  removing  the  King  from  the  monastery,  put  him  to  death.  Thus 
in  1629  be  found  himself  undisputed  monarch  of  Siam.*' 

The  first  act  of  Phra-chao  Prasathong,  as  he  is  known  in  history, 
was  to  espouse  the  eldest  daughter  of  Phra-chao  Song-tham's  sister, 
and  he  also  proposed  to  take  the  mother  of  the  last  King  as  one  of  his 
concubines,  but  she  refused  to  submit  to  his  wishes.  The  Japanese 
account  accuses  her  of  having  an  intrigne  with  him.  Which  of  the 
statements  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide, 
but  if  the  latter  is  erroneous,  we  can  at  any  rate  see  how  it  arose  from 
an  imperfect  report. 

Oya  Senaphimoc,  continues  Van  Vliet,  on  arriving  at  Ligor,  put 
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the  chief  men  to  death,  and  divided  the  country  among  his  Japanese 
followers.  He  however  reserved  the  former  governor  to  be  his  chief 
councillor,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Ayuthia  to  report  his  success.  The 
news  of  the  recent  events,  including  the  death  of  Athityawong,  had 
not  yet  reached  him.  Phra-chao  Prasa- thong  affected  to  be  greatly 
pleased  with  the  energetic  manner  in  which  he  had  reduced  the  provmce 
to  obedience;  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  handsome  girls, 
amongst  whom  was  included  one  destined  particularly  as  a  wife  for  himself. 
In  this  we  see  a  confirmation  of  the  Japanese  story  that  Yamada  received 
in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  King.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
privately  to  the  ex-governor,  promising  him  that  he  should  be  restored  to 
his  former  position  if  he  could  contrive  to  get  rid  of  the  Japanese 
governor.     We  will  now  let  Van  Vliet  speak  again  in  his  own  person. 

"  Oya  Senaphimocq,  whom  we  ought  rather  to  style  Oya  Ligoor, 
'*  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  sight  of  so  many  presents  ;  but  he  was 
*'  profoundly  touched  by  the  death  of  the  young  King,  and  exhibited 
*'  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  election  to  the  throne,  and  at  the  corona- 
<*tionof  the  Calahom,  without  his  opinion  having  been  asked,  and 
*'  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  some  one  would  be  found  to  avenge  both 
'*  the  murder  and  the  illegal  election.  But  after  his  first  expressions 
*'  of  indignation,  he  calmed  down,  dissembled  his  displeasure,  and 
'*  caused  the  succession  of  the  reigning  King  to  be  celebrated  with 
'*  fetes.  But  he  conceived  a  profound  mistrust  of  his  predecessor,  whom 
*'  he  forbade  the  house  and  refused  to  see,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
"  continued  to  caress  and  make  much  of  his  brother  Opra  Marit,  receiving 
'*  the  visits  of  the  latter  from  time  to  time.  About  this  time  it  hap- 
'<  pened  that  Oya  Ligoor,  whilst  leading  an  expedition  against  the 
'*  people  of  Patani,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  in  a  skirmish,  and  finding 
**  his  wound  very  painful,  made  use  of  certain  drugs  which  Opra  Marit 
'*  applied  to  it,  which  not  ouly  relieved  his  pain,  but  also  almost  cared 
**  the  wound,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  did  not  prevent  the  celebration 
*'  of  his  marriage  with  the  girl  whom  the  King  had  sent  him.  But  jnst 
**  as  Oya  Ligoor  expected  to  enjoy  her,  he  found  himself  at  the  point  of 
«<  death,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasures  of  marriage,  Opra  Marit 
**  applied  to  his  leg  a  poisoned  plaster,  of  which  he  died  in  the  coarse 
"  of  a  few  hours." 
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In  this  account  of  the  death  of  the  Governor  of  Ligor,  we  find  at 
least  some  corespondence  with  the  tale  of  his  heing  poisoned  hy  Chanta- 
hsu,  as  related  hy  the  Japanese  author  already  quoted. 

**  The  son  of  the  deceased  Oya  Ligoor,  named  Ockon  Senaphimocq, 
**  who  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  well-horn  and  most  hopeful 
'*  gentleman,  following  the  natural  impulses  of  youth,  had  himself 
**  proclaimed  governor  of  the  province,  and  helieving  as  he  did  that  the 
*'  ex-governor  had  poisoned  his  father,  arrested  him,  in  the  determination 
**  to  put  him  to  death  and  thus  avenge  the  manes  of  his  parent.  But  the 
**  old  fox  succeeded  so  well  in  cajoling  the  young  governor,  that  he  not 
**  only  ahandoned  all  suspicion,  hut  also  married  the  eldest  daughter 
"  of  his  father's  murderer  ;  they  mutually  swore  eternal  fidelity  and 
^*  undertook  to  assist  each  other  against  all  comers."  The  ex-governor 
then  put  it  into  the  head  of  his  son-in-law  that  the  province  had  heen 
granted  to  his  father  in  absolute  sovereignty,  and  induced  him  to 
appoint  a  number  of  officials.  At  the  same  time  he  persuaded  another 
of  the  Japanese  named  Ockon  Cirwy  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  be 
governor,  and  thus  contrived  to  bring  about  discussions  among  the 
Japanese  themselves.  He  then  stirred  up  the  natives  of  Ligoor  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  intruders,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  none  of 
them  were  present  at  the  installation  of  Ockon  Senaphimocq,  which  took 
place  shortly  afterwards.  The  rival  Japanese  leader,  divining  that  he  had 
been  made  a  tool  of,  joined  himself  again  to  the  party  of  his  natural 
chief,  and  attacking  the  treacherous  ex-governor,  they  put  him  to 
death.  A  sanguinary  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  Ligorians  were 
put  to  flight,  and  the  town  was  pillaged  by  the  Japanese.  Dissensions 
now  broke  out  afresh  among  the  latter,  in  which  their  number  was 
greatly  diminished,  until  Ockon  Cirwy  was  slain.  The  survivors, 
seeing  that  they  would  gain  little  by  remaining  at  Ligor,  abandoned  the 
town,  and  retired  across  the  sea  to  Cambodia. 

Here  we  again  find  the  narration  of  our  Japanese  author  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  Dutch  writer,  in  almost  every  particular,  the  names  only 
being  excepted.  But  that  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  Japanese 
would  naturally  speak  of  his  countrymen  by  their  real  names,  while 
Van  Yliet's  informant  would  on  the  contrary  speak  of  the  actors  in  this 
drama  by  their  Siamese  official  titles. 

Vol.  xiii.-3tf 
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Van  Yliet  goes  on  to  say  that  some  of  the  Japanese  had  the  boldness 
to  return  from  Cambodia  to  Ligor,  and  even  to  Ayuthia,  where  they 
lived  with  impunity,  and  were  left  pretty  much  to  themselves.  They 
even  loaded  a  junk  with  all  sorts  of  treasures,  with  the  intention  of  send- 
ing the  body  of  their  deceased  leader  to  Japan,  but  it  was  seized  by  the 
King's  orders,  either  with  the  object  of  irritating  them,  or  of  provoking 
them  to  leave  Siam  for  good.  But  in  the  end,  fearing  to  drive  them  to 
desperation,  he  restored  to  them  their  vessel,  and  permitted  them  to  caiTy 
on  trade  with  their  own  country.  The  Japanese,  instead  of  being  grateful 
for  this  piece  of  good  nature,  became  more  insolent  than  ever,  and  were 
not  afraid  to  declare  that  they  would  seize  the  King  on  his  throne.  The 
King,  however,  having  received  information  of  these  threats,  and  afraid 
that  they  might  become  desperate,  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
The  Japanese  settlement  was  set  on  fire  on  the  night  of  the  26th  October, 
1682,  when  the  streets  of  the  town  were  half-drowned  by  the  floods 
which  prevail  at  that  season,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cannonade  was 
directed  against  the  houses,  so  that  the  occupants  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  on  board  their  junks. 

As  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  man  both  vessels,  they 
all  embarked  in  one  and  descended  the  river  with  the  ebb  tide,  fighting 
as  they  went.  The  King  caused  the  combat  to  be  continued  all  the 
way  down  to  the  sea,  at  the  expense  of  many  Siamese  lives.  Those 
Japanese  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  town  were  diligently  soagbt 
for  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty. 

This  account  of  the  fate  of  these  Japanese  settlers,  the  attack  on  their 
settlement,  their  flight  from  Ayuthia,  likewise  corroborates  in  a  great 
measure  the  naiTative  given  in  the  Tm-Ko  Ichi-ran.  The  latter  is  more 
detailed,  and  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  people  whose  nnpitying 
massacre  was  contrived  were  peaceable  merchants.  Here  again  we  are 
unable  to  decide  which  version  is  best  entitled  to  credence. 

Van  Vliet  further  relates  that  some  Japanese  who  had  been  detained 
as  prisoners  were  shortly  afterwards  made  use  of  in  a  war  waged  by 
the  Siamese  King  against  the  state  of  Ischeen  Mey,  in  which  we  recognise 
without  difficulty  the  Laos  province  of  Chiengmai.  It  was  expected 
that  the  latter  would  be  supported  by  the  King  of  Ava  (Burmah),  bat 
it  appears  that  its  ruler  had  counted  without  his  host.    It  will  be 
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remembered  that  the  Japanese  author  tells  us  a  certain  number  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  escaped  the  general  massacre  bore  a  part  in  the 
defeat  of  an  attack  made  on  Slam  by  a  force  from  Java.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  two  accounts  is  great,  but  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  writer  had  already  returned  to  Japan,  and  derived  his  information 
from  hearsay.  Under  such  circumstances  a  confusion  between  Java,  Ava 
and,  as  I  have  suggested  in  a  note  on  a  previous  page,  Goa,  would  be 
excusable.  On  the  whole  the  truth  of  the  main  incidents  in  the 
Japanese  story  of  Yamada*s  life  and  death  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
established. 

Spriuckel,  who  was  Dutch  Agent  at  Patani^  as  late  as  the  death  of 
Phra  Chao  Song-tham,  is  cited  on  the  '*  Tweede  ship  vaerd  van  L.  van. 
Neck  "  as  the  authority  for  the  following  version  of  the  same  occurrences. 

'*  The  aforesaid  Ragihnpi  (perhaps  Eaja  Hapi)  had  one  under  him 
who  was  the  chief  man  at  the  court,  named  Ochi  Chronowi*^  (Oohi  is 
the  title  of  a  count  or  lord),  which  Chronowi  was  very  favourable  to  the 
Dutch  nation  and  furthered  their  interests  with  the  King. 

**  During  the  life  time  of  llagihapi  this  Ochi  Chronowi  had  secretly 
brought  into  the  country  four  or  five  hundred  Japanese  disguised  as 
traders,  in  order  to  kill  the  Kiug  and  to  seize  the  kingdom  for  himself.  The 
plot  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  as  long  as  the  King  lived,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  aforesaid  Chronowi,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  were  sons  of  King  E.agihapi,  intended  to  have  himself  crowned 
Kiug,  and  proclaimed  ruler  of  the  country.  But  most  of  the  towns- 
people helped  the  King's  eldest  son,  so  that  he  was  crowned  King,  and 
the  Dutch  guards  also  took  part  in  aiding  the  King's  son  against  the 
Ochi  Chronowi,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  been  much 
favoured  by  him.  The  King's  son  afterwards  lost  his  life,  and  his 
youngest  brother  obtained  the  Kingdom  or  crown.  But  when  Sprinckel 
left  Pataui  the  troubles  in  Siam  were  not  yet  at  an  end." 

The  same  story  is  told  in  Wicquefort's  translation  of  Olearius' 
edition  of  Mandelslo,  published  at  Amsterdam  in   1727.     In  the  earlier 


*6  Begin  ende  YoortgaDgh  Vande  Vereenigde  Needer-landtsche  Geoctroyeerde 
Oost-Indische  Compagnie,  't  Eeerste  Deel,  1645,  vol.  i. 

^7  In  Ochi  Chronowi  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  title  of  Okya  Krom  Nai- 
wai,  generally  borne  by  the  officer  who  ultimately  becomes  Ealahome. 
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edition  of  1668  there  is  no  mention  of  tbese  events,  and  the  editor 
probably  copied  from  Sprinckel,  though  he  does  not  acknowledge  tbe 
source  from  which  he  derived  this  addition  to  Mandelslo's  original 
narrative.  It  is  also  repeated  in  his  Histoire  Civile  et  Naturelle  da 
Royaame  de  Siam,  Paris,  1771,  by  Turpin,  who  scarcely  ever  deigns  to 
mention  the  sources  from  which  he  has  obtained  his  information,  and 
often  sadly  confuses  the  events  he  is  relating. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Siamese  histoiy  entitled  Phongsa  Yadan,  and 
inquire  what  confirmation  it  affords  of  the  facts  related  by  the  Japanese 
author,  and  by  Valentijn,  Schouten  and  Sprinckel.** 

We  find  in  it  no  allusion  to  the  share  taken  by  the  Japanese 
settlers  in  the  revolutions  of  the  period,  but  on  the  other  band  the 
coincidences  between  its  account  of  the  principal  events  are  so  striking 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  narrator  of  Yamada*s  exploits  was  no 
mere  romancer.  According  to  the  native  annalist  of  Siam,  King  liira 
Ghao  Song-tham  died  in  1628,  leaving  three  sons,  named  PhraChettathirat, 
Phra  Phansi  Silapa,  and  Phra  Athityawong.  The  first  of  these  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  great  council  of  tlie  Kingdom,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  custom.  Their  decision  gave  offence  to  the  second  sou, 
who  was  himself  ambitious  of  being  their  choice.  He  withdrew  to 
Petchaburi  and  collected  troops  with  the  intention  of  marching  on  the 
capital.  The  King  at  once  ordered  his  army  to  take  the  field,  and  the 
unlucky  pretender  being  seized  before  he  had  time  to  complete  bis 
preparations,  was  made  prisoner.  He  naturally  met  with  no  mercy. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Kalahome  having  assembled  his  friends  for  the 
cremation- ceremonies  in  honour  of  his  recently  deceased  mother,  it  was 
insinuated  to  the  King  that  this  was  merely  a  pretext  to  cover  a 
treacherous  conspiracy.  Without  further  inquiry  he  sent  to  arrest 
the  supposed  traitor,  but  before  the  officer  charged  with  this  duty 
was  able  to  execute  the  order,  the  Kalahome  received  timely  warn- 
ing. He  appealed  to  the  persons  round  him  whether  he  had  not 
conducted  himself  with  prefect  loyalty  towards  the  King.  Instead 
of  seizing  the  throne  for  himself,   as  he  might  easily  have  done,  he 

**I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Archer  of  H.  M.'s  Legation  for  a  t;-ansIation  of 
part  of  this  work.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  its  completion  by  him,  at  least  of 
the  portion  left  unpublished  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith  ? 
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had  secured  the  succession  to  the  son  of  the  late  Sovereign.  He 
complained  hitterly  of  the  readiness  with  which  unjust  suspicions  had 
heen  entertained,  and  hinted  his  disinclination  to  suhmit  to  have  a  slur 
cast  upon  his  honour.  He  reminded  them  that  if  he  were  condemned 
as  a  traitor  they  would  equally  he  looked  upon  as  participators  in  his 
offence.  His  hearers  responded  hy  inviting  him  to  take  measures  to 
protect  himself,  and  offered  to  share  his  destinies.  Thus  reassured,  he 
emharked  on  the  river,  and  ascended  to  Ajuthia,  accompanied  hy  his 
friends,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  armed  men.  Forcing  his  way  into 
the  Palace,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  King,  hut  the  latter  had  already 
fled.  Two  of  the  nohles  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  and  speedily 
effected  his  capture.  He  was  hrought  hack,  and  put  to  death  in  the 
usual  manner,  after  a  short  reign  of  one  year  and  seven  months. 

It  was  a  natural  step  on  the  part  of  the  nohles  to  offer  the  crown 
to  the  victor,  hut  he  declined.  There  was  still  a  son  of  Phra-chS,o  Song- 
tham,  and  it  was  more  fitting  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  council  therefore  elected  Phra  Athityawong,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age. 
It  was  speedily  proved  that  the  Kingdom  could  not  be  governed  by  a 
mere  child,  and  the  great  nobles  insisted  on  his  being  deposed  to  make 
way  for  the  Kalahome,  who  having  now  sufficiently  sacrificed  to  the 
appearance  of  loyalty,  accepted  their  nomination.  He  was  consequently 
crowned  King  of  Ajuthia  in  1681. 

Here  we  have  very  nearly  the  same  series  of  facts  as  in  the 
accounts  already  given  from  other  sources.  The  Siamese  annals, 
composed  at  the  royal  command,  naturally  present  the  actions  of  the 
Kalahome  in  the  most  favourable  light.  They  give  him  credit  for 
having  acted  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  an  impartial  histonan  will 
certainly  be  disposed  to  admit  that  he  showed  no  indecent  haste  to 
seize  on  the  supreme  power,  since  he  had  permitted  two  of  Phra-chao 
Song-tham's  sons  to  ascend  the  throne  in  succession,  before  the  force 
of  circumstances  finally  awarded  to  him  the  prize  of  sovereignty.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  usurper  by  foreign  spectators 
of  these  events,  and  as  we  have  seen,  Van  Vliet  ascribes  the  cessation 
of  friendly  relations  with  Japan  to  the  detestation  of  the  Shogun  for  one 
who  had  apparently  played  the  part  of  a  traitor.  This  is  not  improbable, 
as  it  was  a  politico-religious  doctrine  with  the  Japanese  that  no  subject, 
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however  powerful,  conld  ever  be  justified  in  displacing  the  rightfol 
Sovereign,  however  bad  his  rule.  The  utmost  permissible  was  for  the 
nominal  occupant  of  the  throne  to  be  compelled  to  delegate  iha 
functions  he  was  unfit  to  exercise  to  other  hands  more  capable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  governmeitt.  It  may  also  be  supposed  thai 
the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  settlement,  and  the  expulsion  of  thai 
nation  from  Siam,  which  is  an  undoubted  fact,  though  denied  in  one 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Shogun  at  the  instance  of  Ch&o-Fa 
Cfahai  in  1656,  had  a  great  share  in  determining  the  Shoguns  to  put 
an  end  to  the  official  intercourse  that  had  at  one  time  been  so  intimate 
and  friendly. 

A  third  reason,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  was  the  resolatioii 
taken  in  1686  by  the  rulers  of  Japan  to  confine  their  foreign  relations 
to  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  nations. 

It  would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  these  various  sources  of 
information  that  the  Japanese  soldiers  who  were  at  first  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  legitimate  line  of  Kings,  sided  afterwards  with 
Ealahome,  and  were  of  great  use  to  him  in  establishing  his  power. 
These  men  he  first  rewarded  with  grants  of  land  and  other  privileges, 
but  afterwards  feared,  on  account  of  the  influence  he  had  thus  allowed 
them  to  acquire.  He  determined  therefore  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any 
means,  fair  or  foul,  and  then,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  was  weak 
enough  to  allow  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  expelled  from 
the  country,  to  return  and  settle  there.  At  least,  so  we  are  told  by 
Van  Yiiet  and  other  Dutch  writers,  who  having  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  contemporary  history  of  Siam, 
are  our  most  trustworthy  guides  on  these  points.  In  the  archives  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  there  must  have  been  deposited  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  notices  of  passing  events,  and  no 
greater  service  to  the  study  of  modern  Oriental  history  could  probably 
be  rendered  by  their  publication  in  some  such  form  as  the  English 
Collection  of  State  papers  now  being  calendared  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Phougsa  Yadan  also  states  that  the  Japanese  settlers  helped  to 
place  Phra  Narai  on  the  throne  in  1657.  I  have  not  met  with  any  men- 
tion of  the  part  they  took  in  that  affair,  in  European  or  Japanese  writers. 
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The  next  mention  of  Japanese  in  Siam  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
mission  of  Father  Ehodes  to  the  East.  In  the  '*  State  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  Siam  in  1666,"*  we  are  told  that  there  were  some  Japanese 
who  had  taken  refuge  there,  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  that  wai 
raging  in  their  own  country.  Tliey  informed  the  Bishop  of  Bejrroui 
that  in  the  preceding  j'ear  870  persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  theilr 
religion,  but  that  the  fervour  of  the  native  Christians  was  ever  on  the 
increase,  although  the  sacraments  could  no  longer  be  administered, 
owing  to  the  people  being  deprived  of  priests.  He  begged  these 
Japanese  to  write  to  their  compatriots,  assuring  them  of  his  profound 
sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  and  transmitting  his  offer  to  admit  to 
holy  orders  any  who  might  be  fit  for  the  priesthood,  if  they  would  come 
over  to  Siam. 

Thanks  to  the  narratives  of  the  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the 
French  expeditions  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  visited  the  country  in  a 
diplomatic  or  military  capacity  or  compiled  accounts  of  Siam  from  the 
materials  of  others,  we  are  enabled  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the 
Japanese  then  resident  in  Ajuthia,  as  well  as  about  the  trade.  There 
existed  a  class  of  Creoles,  the  offspring  of  Portuguese  and  their  Japanese 
Christian  wives.  The  uncle  of  Constantino  Phaulkon*s  wife  is  spoken 
of  as  *  ce  bon  Japouais  ;*  and  she  herself  was  said  to  be  sprung  from  the 
descendants  of  the  exiled  Japanese  Christians.'^  In  the  missionary 
college  at  Ayuthia  there  were  some  j'oung  Japanese  being  educated  for 
the  priesthood.  Tachard  says  that  Phanlkon  atone  time  had  lived  in  the 
Japanese  quarter."  He  mentions  Japanese  soldiers  in  the  King's  body- 
guard, and  describes  a  chapel  built  by  Phaulkon,  the  interior  of  whieh 
was  decorated  by  a  Japanese  artist  with  paintings  illustrating  the 
principal  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.'^* 

The  celebrated  traveller  Kaempfer  visited  Ajuthia  in  1690  on  his 
way  to  Japan.  It  was  usual  for  the  Dutch  trading  vessels  bound  for 
the  latter  country  to  call  in  at  Siam  to  take  in  part  of  their  cargo. 


** Relatione  delle  Missioni  de  Vescovi  Vicarii,  Borne,  1677,  p.  3. 
w  Voyage  du  Comte  de  Forbon  k  Siam,  Paris,  1853,  p.  68,  p.  109. 
•iWakquotes,  p.  207. 
*>  Second  Voyage  dn  Pere  Taohard,  Amsterdam,  1689,  p.  210. 
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According  to  Lis  account,**  the  Japanese  villages  at  Ayuthia  were  lower 
down  than  the  Dutch  settlement,  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
On  board  the  same  vessel  was  a  Japanese  named  Hanyemon,  a  native  of 
Hirado,  who  had  settled  in  Siam.*^  In  1682  he  embarked  in  a  junk 
bound  for  Manila,  but  was  wrecked  on  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ln9on,  whence  he  escaped,  in  company  with  some  others  of  the  ship- 
wrecked crew,  to  Hainan.  Forwarded  to  Macao  by  the  Chinese  Governor, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  humane  man,  he  obtained  a  passage  to 
Batavia  in  a  Portuguese  vessel,  and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  his 
adopted  country. 

Lastly  Yalentijn,  with  his  usual  exactness,  gives  a  map  of  the  country 
on  both  banks  of  the  Menam,  and  describes  the  Japan  quarter  as  lying 
between  that  of  the  Peguans  and  the  Chinese  spirit- distillery  beyond 
the  latter  was  the  Portuguese  quarter.  Amongst  the  exports  to  Japan 
he  mentions  the  skins  of  deer  and  rays.  The  latter  were  no  doabt 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  shagreen  for  sword-hilts.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  site  of  the  Japanese  settlement  at  Ayuthia  is  still  pointed  oat 
by  tradition,  though  all  traces  of  habitations  have  disappeared,  its 
occupants  having  probably  perished  or  been  dispersed  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  population  on  the  occasion  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  by  the  Burmese 
in  17G7.  No  living  descendant  of  the  Japanese  nation  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Siam. 

In  concluding  these  pages,  I  must  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Devawongse 
in  the  identification  of  Siamese  names,  and  from  Mr.  E.  H.  French  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Archer,  both  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation,  who  have  kindly 
famished  the  references  to  the  Siamese  History. 

^History  of  Japan,  1st  Engl,  edit.,  vol.  i,  p.  32. 
"Same  work,  p.  11. 
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By  F.  Warrington  Eastlabus. 


[Read  May  20th,  1885.] 

There  is  probably  do  other  animal  in  the  long  range  of  questionable 
Natural  History  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  or  so  many 
conflicting  reports  spread,  as  the  Unicorn.  We  meet  with  tales  of  the 
Unicorn  in  nearly  every  country  and  every  clime ;  indeed,  a  recent 
imaginative  writer  has  described  a  race  of  unicorns  inhabiting  the  planet 
Mars,  the  inhabitants  of  which  happy  globe  are  said  to  employ  female 
Unicorns  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  milch  cows  on  earth.  I  should 
like  to  believe  this  story,  for  it  certainly  would  be  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  Unicorn  belongs  to  the  earliest  periods  of  planetary  history ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  author  claims  to  have  visited  Mars  in  person 
renders  his  whole  description  somewhat  untrustworthy.  Besides, 
spectral  analysis  has  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  to  assign  to  each 
animal  its  appropriate  lines  in  the  spectrum  :  and  until  that  is  possible 
the  existence  of  the  Unicorn  in  Mars  must  be  left  open  to  doubt. 

Classical  writers  were  fond  of   describing  the  Unicorn,    and  the 

number  of  fables  to  which  they  seem  to  have  given  credence  is  almost 

unlimited.     Yet  Ctesias,  who  flourished  some  four  hundred  years  before 

our  era,  as  well  as  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  evidently  believed  in  the  existence 

of  the  animal,  the  last  two  writers  treating  the  subject  with  philosophic 

gravity   and  ponderous  criticism.     The  description   given  by   Ctesias 

runs  as  follows : — '*  The  Unicorn  hath  the  general  appearance  of  a  horse, 

but  is  somewhat  larger ;  the  head  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  but  the  whole 

body  is  white.     The  eyes  are  of  a  dark  blue.    In  the  centre  of  the  forehead 

it  hath  one  bom,  some  one  and  a  half  ells  in  length.     This  horn  is 
¥•1.  xiii.— ay 
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white  at  the  base,  black  in  the  middle,  and  reddish  towards  the  top. 
If  the  horn  be  hollowed  out  and  used  as  a  cup,  it  will  be  found  faosi 
efficacious  in  severe  cramps,  epilepsy,  and  similar  disorders  of  the 
system.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  water  which  hath  stood  for  some  time 
in  this  horn  will  be  found  a  most  remarkable  antidote.  The  animal  is 
very  shy,  nnd  runs  so  quickly  that  neither  horses  nor  the  swiftest  stags 
are  able  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  never  caught  alive." 
Its  legs  are  those  of  a  stag ;  the  tail  like  that  of  the  lion.  Aristotle 
does  little  else  than  quote  the  words  of  Ctesias,  and  adds  only  that  it 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Indian  Ass."  Pliny  slightly  embel- 
lishes the  account  of  the  Grecian  naturalist  by  presenting  the  Unicorn 
with  a  deer's  head,  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  the  curly  tail  of  a  pig. 
Small  wonder  that  King  James  I.  chose  this  picturesque  animal  for  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms,  instead  of  the  red  dragon  of  Henry 
VII.     The  familiar  couplet  that  tells  how 

"  The  Lion  and  the  Unicom  were  fighting  for  the  crown  ; 
The  Lion  beat  the  Unicorn  all  around  the  town  " 

must  not  be  overlooked,  although  it  refers  merely  to  the  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland.  For  the  Unicorn  was  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  ;  Ariosto  writes, 

*'  That  Lion  placed  two  Unicorns  between, 
That  rampant  with  a  silver  sword  is  seen. 
Is  for  the  King  of  Scotland's  banner  known." 

As  for  the  former  geographical  distribution  of  the  Unicorn,  ancient 
writers  speak  of  its  having  been  seen  iu  Asia  Minor,  India,  Mozambique, 
Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia.  The  Chinese,  of  course,  place  the  home  of 
the  Unicorn  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Obscure  figures  on  some  of  the 
ancient  Persepolitan  inscriptions  make  it  highly  probable  that  the 
animal  was  known  to  the  Ancient  Persians.  Indeed,  as  was  remarked 
at  the  outset,  there  was  hardly  a  people  of  antiquity  without  some  story 
or  legend  of  the  Unicorn,  although  it  is  surprising  that  all  unite  in 
speaking  of  it  as  the  rarest  of  quadrupeds,  and  as  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  always  represented  as  very  fleet, 
very  strong,  and  very  fierce.  Some  state  that  a  wound  inflicted  by  its 
horn  is  fatal,  and  this,  per  contra,  may  be  the  origin  of  the  belief 
that  the  Unicorn,  by  dipping  its  horn  into  any  liquid,  could  at  once 
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detect  whether  it  coutaiued  poison  or  not.  Ottavio  Strada,  a  famous 
artificer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  made  a  cup  for  the  Emperor  Rudolph  IL, 
on  tlie  margin  of  which  a  unicorn  stood  with  its  horn  pointed  down- 
wards, as  if  essaying  the  contents  of  the  cup.  Considerable  doubt 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  early  writers  as  to  whether  the 
Unicorn  partook  more  of  the  horse  than  the  deer,  and  not  a  few  com- 
promised by  stating  that  while  its  legs  were  those  of  a  stag,  the  head 
and  body  were  equine.  Aristotle,  in  especial,  calls  the  Unicorn  the 
*'  Indian  Ass,"  evidently  confounding  it  with  some  now  extinct  species 
of  the  onager.  Pliny  follows  his  example.  The  Chinese,  however, 
ascribe  a  cervine  form  to  the  K'i-lin,  as  they  call  the  Unicorn.  But  all 
ahke  state  that  it  has  a  long  tail,  sometimes  said  to  be  that  of  a  lion, 
then  that  of  an  ox.  Until  a  quite  recent  date,  many  writers  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  existence  of  the  Unicorn.  Van  Zach,  in 
describing  the  marvels  of  Central  Africa,  some  80  years  ago,  gives  quite 
a  lively  description  of  the  *•  genuine  and  only  **  Unicorn  inhabiting  that 
country.  Not  that  he  saw  it  himself,  but,  like  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  described  the  animal,  based  his  theory  on  hearsay  evidence 
alone.  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  this  passage  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  tenor,  such  as  those  of  Smith  and  Lobo,  the  latter  in  particular 
giving  some  curious  notes  on  the  Abyssinian  **  variety  "  of  the 
Unicorn  ;  there  are  very  few  satisfactory  data  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 
The  most  important  testimony  of  mediaeval  and  modern  writers  will  be 
quoted  later  on  ;  but  I  may  state  at  once  that  there  is  only  one  point  in 
which  all  agree,  and  that  is  that  the  animal  has  only  one  horn  or  antler, 
in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

With  regard  to  the  Unicorn  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  true  that  the 
Septuagint  gives  monoceros,  or  **  one  horn  "  in  all  the  places  where 
**  unicorn  "  stands  in  the  English  version, — nine  in  all.  But  that  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  ream  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  pseudo- 
fabulous  creature  we  understand  under  the  term  **  unicorn."  In  fact,  it 
was  seen  at  a  very  early  date  that  ream  stood  for  an  animal  quite 
frequent  in  certain  parts  of  Asia,  which  the  Unicorn  certainly  was  not. 
Recognising  this  difficulty,  the  early  Fathers,  like  St.  Jerome,  Montanus, 
Aquila  and  others,  rendered  the  term  ream  by  '*  rhinoceros."  This  idea 
once  adopted,  it  ran  for  centaries  through  the  commentaries  of  Biblical 
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exegotists,  and  some  writers,  even  at  tbis  late  date,  have  the  temeriiy 
to  state  that  '*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Uuicorn  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  rhinoceros/'  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  tbat  we 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  such  a  contradictory  phrase  as  *'  the  hottis  of 
a  Unicorn.'*  Fortunately,  some  exegetists  preferred  to  employ  their 
own  good  sense  in  solving  the  question  rather  than  to  follow  painfully 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  wrote  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 
This  is  the  age  of  scientific  criticism,  and  I  think  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
**  the  belief  that  is  within  us"  to  approach  the  Bible  in  this  spirit.  It 
has  been  purged  already  of  much  that  is  confused  and  contradictory, 
but  its  grand  truths  and  grander  prophecies  stand  out  all  the  clearer  for 
its  subjection  to  scientific  investigation.  And  so,  among  other  matters, 
we  now  know  that  the  ream  was  an  animal  of  the  bovine  family.  The 
decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  conclusively 
settled  this  point.  The  ream  was  a  wild  ox  and  nothing  more,  and  the 
reading  '*  unicorn "  should  henceforward  be  definitely  abolished.  I 
shall  adduce  some  proofs  of  this  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper. 

What  is  of  more  immediate  interest  to  us  is  the  story  of  the 
Unicorn,  or  K4-lin,  as  found  in  Chinese  books.  Whether  the  animal 
ever  really  existed  is  a  question  that  surely  ought  to  find  its  solution  in 
the  annals  of  a  people  which  is,  confessedly,  the  oldest  race  extant ; 
whose  authentic  history  covers  the  marvelous  period  of  nearly  five 
thousand  years ;  where  science  in  all  its  branches,  especially  natural 
science,  has  kept  much  of  the  pristine  simplicity,  and  perhaps  illogical 
nature,  which  characterizes  the  learning  of  ancient  nations  now  existing 
in  name  only.  China  is  a  rich  mine  of  all  information  appertaining  to 
the  creeds  and  myths  of  past  ages  ;  a  mine  which,  despite  the  encum- 
bering soil  of  centuries  of  retarded  development,  has  veins  of  pure  ore. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  story  of  the  Unicorn, 
there  are  few  if  any  allusions  to  this  animal  to  be  found  in  the  classic 
works  of  the  Chinese.  The  K*i-lin  was  only  seen  once,  and  that  by 
Confucius,  two  yenrs  before  his  death.  The  birth  of  the  sage  was  also 
attended  by  marvelous  manifestations,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  ancient 
chroniclers.  The  K4-lin  also  appeared  to  the  mother  of  Confucius 
shortly  before  she  gave  birth  to  that  illustrioas  scholar.    I  quote  iha 
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following  description  from  Dr.  Legge's  **  Life  and  Teachings  of  Con- 
fucius/* p.  58  : — **  One  day  Chiug-tsae  fell  iuto  a  dreamy  state,  and  saw 
five  old  men  in  the  ball,  who  called  themselves  the  essences  of  the  five 
planets,  and  led  an  animal  which  looked  like  a  small  cow  with  one  horn, 

and  was  covered  with  scales  like  a  dragon.     This  creature  knelt  before 

• 

Ching-tsae,  and  cast  forth  from  its  mouth  a  slip  of  gem,  on  which  was 

the  following  inscription, — *  The  son  of  the  essence  of  water  shall 
succeed  to  thp  withering  Chow,  and  be  a  throneless  king.'  Ching-tsae 
tied  a  piece  of  embroidered  ribbon  about  its  horn,  and  the  vision 
disappeared."  The  K4-lin  is  said  to  have  been  actually  seen  by  the  sage 
just  two  years  before  his  death,  i.e.  480  B.C.  **  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  a  servant  of  Ki  K'aug  caught  a  K^i-lin  on  a  hunting  excursion  of 
the  duke,  in  the  present  district  of  Kia-tsiang.  No  person  could  tell 
what  the  strange  animal  was,  and  Confucius  was  called  to  look  at  it. 
He  at  once  knew  it  to  be  a  lin,  and  the  legend- writers  say  that  it  bore 
on  one  of  its  horns  (so  Dr.  Legge,  but  I  suspect  that  the  learned 
sinologue  intended  to  write  '  on  its  horn  ')  the  piece  of  ribbon  which  his 
mother  had  attached  to  the  one  that  appeared  to  her  before  his  birth. 
According  to  the  chronicle  of  Kung-yang,  Confucius  was  profoundly 
aflfected.  He  cried  out,  *  For  whom  have  you  come  ?  For  whom  have 
you  come?'  His  tears  flowed  freely,  and  he  added,  *  The  course  of 
my  doctrines  is  run.'  " 

It  is  evident  from  these  two  passages  that  the  K'ilin  was,  even  in 
the  days  of  Confucius,  i,e,  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago,  deemed  a 
supernatural  animal  ;  and  when  the  Chinese  speak  of  an  animal  as 
supernatural  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  creature  in  question  is  either 
an  extinct  animal  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  ages, — tales  of  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation — or  that  it  is 
a  mere  fabric  of  the  brain,  and  had  its  origin  in  exaggerated  tales  of 
some  quadruped  or  biped  which,  as  like  as  not,  may  be  living  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  first  category  we  may  put  the  Unicorn, 
the  Roc,  and  perhaps  the  Dragon  ;  in  the  latter,  the  phoenix  and 
its  congeners.  But  it  should  not  surprise  us  overmuch  to  find  that 
there  is  really  some  excuse  for  even  the  most  marvelous  of  animal 
myths.  Suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  lived  such 
isolated  lives  as  never  to  have  seen,  or  even  heard  of,  an  elephant. 
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Now  let  an  AraericaD  refiud  the  famous  elephant-shaped  pipe  which  was 
dug,  some  years  ago,  out  of  an  ancient  mound  in  Illinois.  Can  any  one 
imagine  that  the  lucky  finder  would  do  aught  but  conclude  that  the  clay 
figure  represented  some  fabulous  and  wholly  irrecognisable  animal  ? 
The  same  train  of  reasoning  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  great  elephaut- 
shaped  mound.  There  are  certainly,  outside  of  6arnum*8  and  a  few 
other  menageries,  no  elephants  in  the  United  States  at  present ;  but 
there  must  have  been  once  upon  a  time,  or  else  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  came  from  a  land  where  elephants  were  frequent  and  well 
known.  I  am  supposing  an  extreme  case,  it  is  true,  but  the  deduction 
holds  good,  nevertheless.  Who  would  believe  that  the  strange,  uncouth 
figures  traced  on  ancient  knives  and  harpoons  found  in  Northern  Europe 
represented  once-living  animals,  if  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  had  not 
been  discovered  ?  Who  would  credit  the  wild  tales  of  a  gigantic  bird 
double,  aye,  thrice  the  size  of  an  ostrich,  if  the  fossil  egg  of  the 
^pyoniis  of  Madagascar  had  not  been  discovered,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  ?  No ;  in  all  these  stories  which  wise  men  have  been 
wont  to  condemn  as  fables  and  myths  there  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  grain  of  truth.  History  has  told  us  many  strange  and  apparently 
incredible  stories,  yet  geology  has  given  us  absolute  proof  of  the  one-time 
existence  of  animal  forms  such  as  we  could  not  even  have  conceived  of. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  should  approach  the  descriptions  of  the 
K*i-lin  or  Kirin — to  use  the  Japanese  pronunciation — as  found  in  the 
two  famous  encyclopaedias,  the  San  Sai  Dzuye  and  Wa  Kan  San  Sai 
Dzuye,  The  greater  part  sounds  like  arrant  nonsense,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  contain  any  truth  or  not.  The  former  runs  as 
follows: — **  In  the  book  of  ceremony  written  by  Ta-tai  it  is  said  that 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty  kinds  of  animals  (lit.  '  insects  *),  but 
the  K*i-lin  is  the  chief.  In  the  Shwo  Wen  it  is  said,  *  The  male  is 
called  A'*i,  and  the  female  LinJ'  The  cry  of  the  male  is  called  Yin-shing 
(lit.  *  accompanying  sages  on  a  journey');  the  cry  of  the  female  is 
called /u(rti-//o  (lit.  *  restoration  of  peace').  The  spring  cry  of  this 
animal  is  called  Fu-yii  (lit.  *  supporting  youth  ') ;  in  autumn  they  cry 
Frtn^-c/tiu  (lit.  *  nourishing  and  comforting'!.  In  the  Chun  Chin  Kai 
Ching  Fu  there  is  a  passage  which  states  that  **  if  kings  never  killed 
pregnant  animals  nor  destroyed  eggs,  then  the  E4-lin  would  make  its 
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appearance  in  the  fields  beyond  the  city  walls."  Sun-tse  said,  '*  If 
rulers  were  fund  of  living  and  disliked  death,  the  K^i-lin  would  appear  in 
the  glade.*'  Some  one  else  has  said,  **  The  Lin  has  a  horn,  but  the  Ki, 
though  like  the  Lin,  has  none."  Sung-chiin  says  that  the  K*i-lin  is  of  a 
bluish-yellow  colour.  Its  body  is  like  that  of  a  young  deer  ;  its  tail  that 
of  an  ox ;  its  feet  (hoofs)  those  of  a  horse.  It  has  only  one  horn 
(antler),  the  poiut  of  which  is  fleshy. "  The  second  account  opens  with  a 
description  taken  from  the  Pen-tsao  Kanff-mu,  or  Hon-dzo  Ko-moku: — 
**It  is  related  in  the  Pun-karuj  that  the  K'i-lin  is  an  animal  of  favorable 
omen.  The  body  is  like  that  of  a.  young  deer,  its  tail  like  that  of  an 
ox,  and  its  feet  similar  to  those  of  the  horse.  It  has  five  different 
colours,  but  the  colour  of  the  under  part  of  its  abdomen  is  always 
yellow.  Tlie  K*i-lin  stands  twelve  feet  high,  and  has  round  hoofs.  There 
is  a  horn  (in  the  centre  of  its  forehead),  the  tip  of  which  is  fleshy.  Its 
voice  harmonizes  with  the  sound  of  bells  and  chimes  of  bells.  Its  steps 
are  regular.  Before  it  journeys  it  chooses  a  certnin  direction,  and 
(never)  settles  down  (before)  when  it  feels  safe.  The  K*i-lin  never  treads 
upon  any  living  creature,  nor  will  it  injure  growing  herbage.  It  is  not 
gregarious,  and  is  never  found  in  the  compau}^  of  other  animals.  It 
never  falls  into  a  pit,  and  no  one  can  catch  it  with  a  net.  The  K*i-lin 
makes  its  appearance  only  when  a  benevolent  King  sits  upon  the  throne.*' 
**Iu  the  Kivang-po  Wu-cJW — a  philosophical   work — *•  it  is  said, 

*  The  green  Lin  is  called  Lunrf-ku;   the  red  TAii  is   called  Yen-chu  (lit. 

*  fiery  horse  ') ;  the  white,  Lmi-mivtf  (*  dispenser  of  darkness,) ;  the  black, 
Chiao-twan;  and  the  yellow  Lin  is  finally  called  KH-lin,  The  black 
Lin  is  the  swiftest  of  animals,  and  can  traverse  1,800  li  (miles)  a  day.' 

"In  the  Wu-tsa-chu  it  is  said,  *  Both  the  Fung-hwang  (phoenix) 
and  the  K'i-lin  are  spontaneously  generated.  They  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and  never  appear  except  in  the  reign  of  royal  prosperity.  The  dragon 
is  also  a  divine  animal,  but  it  is  seen  more  frequently  than  the  K*i-lin.' 

**  According  to  Lui  Ying-fu,  the  female  is  called  KH  and  the  male 
Lin;  in  all  other  points  this  writer  agrees  with  the  San-tsai  Tu-hui, 
May  not  this  encyclopaedia  be  at  fault?" 

It  is  diflScult  to  condense  this  two  descriptions  into  anything  like  a 
sensible  form.  The  height  given — twelve  feet — is  evidently  incorrect, 
or  else  the  foot-measure  must  have  been  smaller  than  it  is  at  present ; 
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for  the  Unicorn  that  appear  to  the  mother  of  Confucius  was  only,  as 
large  as  a  **  small  cow.'*  The  division  into  K*i  and  Lm  is  evidently 
hased  on  the  pet  theory  of  Chinese  mystics  and  cosmogonists — the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  yantj  and  yin,  or  male  and  female  principles 
of  creation.  That  the  animal  lias  five  colours  is  another  quaint  state- 
ment ;  hut  it  must  he  rememhered  that  this  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  Chinese  ideas  of  supernatural  heauty,  for  they  say  the  same  of  the 
Phoenix.  The  classification  of  the  Lin  into  green,  red,  white,  hlack, 
and  yellow  animals,  has  a  similar  origin.  It  is  singular,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Aristotle  relates  a  similar  legend  in  his  Memorabilia  (chap. 
12).  ^*  In  the  laud  of  the  Geloues,  a  Scythian  trihe,''  he  writes, 
*'  there  is  an  animal  known  as  the  Jarand,  which  is  extremely  rare. 
It  has  the  remarkable  proper t}^  of  changing  the  colour  of  its  hairs  in 
accordance  with  the  colour  of  the  place  in  which  it  stays.  Hence  it  is 
most  difficult  to  trap,  as  it  always  assumes  the  shade  of  the  trees  or 
rocks  in  its  immediate  vicinity."  **It  is  truly  remarkable,"  continues 
Aristotle,  '*  that  this  animal  should  be  able  to  change  the  colour  of  its 
hairs,  as  other  animals,  like  the  chameleon  and  polyp,  change  only  the 
colour  of  their  skins.  This  animal  is  about  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  has 
the  head  of  a  deer."  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  attempt  any 
etymological  comparison  between  the  terms  Tarnnd  and  K*iUn^  although 
it  is  well  known  that  t  often  replaces  k  in  cognate  languages,  while  r 
still  more  frequently  stands  for  /.  At  all  events,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  many-coloured  K'i-lin  may  have  had  a  relative  in  Scythia, 
once  upon  a  time,  albeit  the  actual  existence  of  that  relative  can  be 
questioned  with  justice.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Chinese 
description  is  that  which  relates  to  the  external  appearance  of  the 
Unicorn  :  **  the  body  of  a  deer,  tail  of  an  ox,  and  feet  of  a  horse." 
Strange  to  say,  the  illustrations  which  accompany  the  two  accounts  are 
not  at  all  what  one  would  expect.  As  Williams  (Syllabic  Dictionary, 
p.  844)  remarks,  Chinese  pictures  of  the  Unicorn,  as  a  rule,  hear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  *•  scaly,  piebald  horse,"  with  one  horn  starting  out 
from  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

So  far  the  Chinese  accounts  of  the  Unicorn.  The  question  now 
arises :  Did  such  an  animal  really  ever  exist ;  and  if  so,  where  ?  I  think, 
in  the  face  of  the  testimony  that  can  be  adduced,  that  we  may  safely 
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conclude  that  a  one-horned  animal,  something  like  a  deer  in  general 
appearance,  now  extinct,  did  once  inhabit  the  high  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  and  perhaps  certain  parts  of  Africa  as  well.  The  African  gnu  is 
quite  as  remarkable  an  animal  in  its  way,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Cej^us  Davidianus  of  Northern  China.  Abu  Seid  and  El  Masudi 
speak  of  having  not  only  seen  but  even  eaten  the  Unicorn, — this  was 
in  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  Yet  the  description  they  give  of 
the  hoshan  or  noshan  plainly  shows  that  they  are  speaking  of  the 
rhinoceros.  But  what  can  be  said  against  the  statements  of  Lodewijk 
Wartmann,  who  visited  Mecca  in  the  fifteenth  century  ?  **  On  one  side 
of  the  great  mosque,"  he  writes,  **  there  was  a  small  enclosure  in  which 
were  two  living  unicorns.  The  larger  of  the  two  closely  resembled  a 
horse  of  thirty  months.  In  the  centre  of  its  forehead  was  a  black  horn, 
some  three  ells  in  length.  The  second  was  much  smaller  and  younger, 
being  about  the  size  of  a  yearling  foal.  Its  colour  was  dark  brown  ; 
the  head  like  that  of  a  deer,  the  neck  being  rather  short,  and  covered 
with  a  scanty  mane.  The  legs  were  as  slim  and  graceful  as  those  of  a 
stag,  while  the  hoofs  of  the  fore- feet  were  split  after  the  fashion  of  an 
ox.  The  hinder  hoofs  were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  hair.  Both 
Unicorns  were  quite  untamed,  yet  of  a  very  gentle  nature.  They  were 
sent  to  Mecca  by  the  King  of  Ethiopia  as  a  great  rarity,  in  order  to 
cement  his  friendship  with  the  Sultan."  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in 
this  description,  and  certainly  no  attempt  to  make  the  animal  appear 
more  wonderful  than  it  really  was.  True,  Aldrovandus  says  that  other 
travellers  saw  these  strange  animals,  and  declared  them  to  be  nothing 
but  rhinoceros.  But  then  Aldrovandus  was  inclined  to  sneer  at  the 
whole  of  Hartmann's  book,  and  was  necessarily  biassed  in  all  he  wrote. 
In  our  own  century,  travellers  have  several  times  declared  that  they 
had  either  seen  or  heard  of  Unicorns  still  extant.  Captain  Lotter,  an 
Eughshman,  wrote  from  Nepaul,  in  1820,  that  many  persons  of 
unquestionable  veracity  had  described  an  animal  that  they  had  met 
with,  known  as  the  to-po,  and  that  their  descriptions  tallied  exactly 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Unicorn  given  by  earlier  writers.  The 
Quarterly  Review  took  the  matter  up,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
settled  the  vexed  question  by  assuming  that  the  Unicorn  did  exist,  or 
had  once  existed,  in  the  plains  of  Thibet.     Harris,  who  visited  South 
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Africa  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  states  that  the  Oryx  CapensU, 
the  Cape  Antilope,  was  frequently  mistaken  for  a  Unicorn  on  account 
of  its  hahit  of  shedding  one  antler  some  time  hefore  the  other.  But 
Russeger  (**Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien  and  Afrika,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  474, 
Stuttgart,  1848),  who  spent  some  time  iu  Africa,  firmly  helieved  in  the 
existence  of  the  Uuicorn.  He  says  that  the  Arnhs,  the  Nubians,  and 
most  of  the  negroid  tribes  have  tales  of  the  Unicorn,  nnd  ho  continues : 
**  I  hold  it  for  mere  supercilious  criticism  when  scientists  declare  that 
the  Uuicorn  is  an  impossible  animal  ;  if  no  one  had  ever  seen  the 
elephant,  the  giraffe  and  the  ostrich  they  would  say  the  same  of  these 
strange  creatures."  Katte,  who  travelled  in  Abyssinia  in  1888,  states 
that  so  soon  as  the  people  of  that  country  saw  a  woodcut  of  a  Unicora 
they  declared  that  an  animal  of  that  kind  had  been  quite  common  in 
Abyssinia  in  former  days  ;  *'  that  it  was  someting  like  the  wild  ass  iu 
appearance,  greyish  brown,  very  fleet,  and  very  shy. 

Evidently  the  Unicorn  is  now  extinct,  and  the  important  fact  that 
no  skeleton  of  this  animal  has  hitherto  been  discovered  has  thrown 
great  doubt  on  all  accounts  of  its  having  been  both  seen  and  kept  in 
captivity.  But  I  do  not  consider  this  a  conclusive  proof.  Leibnitz 
did,  it  is  true,  reconstruct  the  skeleton  of  a  painfully  impossible  Unicom 
out  of  some  tertiary  remains  found  near  the  Zeunikerburg,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Magdeburg.  But  the  creation  of  his  lively  imagination  would 
have  been  totally  incapable  of  locomotion  either  on  land  or  in  the  water. 
Thibet,  that  mysterious  Eldorado  of  the  Esoteric  Buddhists,  may  yet 
yield  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

To  return  to  the  Chinese  account  of  the  K'i-liu,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  agrees  iu  all  essential  points  with  the  descriptions  furnished  by  other 
nations.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  that  Chinese  writers  have  evidently  confounded  the  K*i-lin 
with  the  7>w,  or  deer.  In  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Erh-ya  in  my 
possession,  there  is  a  woodcut  of  an  animal  called  the  I/U,  but  t^ 
picture  represents  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  veritable  Unicom. 
Beside  the  Lii,  there  is  still  another  quadruped  which  has  been 
confounded  with  the  Unicorn ;  this  is  the  Mi-hiy  the  famous  **  tailed 
deer  "  of  the  Imperial  hunting-grounds,  discovered  by  P^re  David,  and 
described  by  Milne-Edwards  under  the  style  of  Cei-vus  (Elaphurtu) 
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Davidianus.  Compare  the  following  account  of  this  deer — which  I  take 
jfrom  VoD  MoUendorflTs  excellent  paper  on  the  **  Vertebrata  of  Chihli  '* — 
with  the  description  of  the  K*i-liu  given  in  the  San-sai  Tu-hui : — **  The 
thick  hair  is  of  pale  yellowish  brown  and  grey  colour,  darker  on  the 
back,  and  lighter  on  the  nnderparts.  The  feet,  rather  large  and  olnmsy 
in  proportion  to  the  slender  legs,  show  comparatively  small  hoofs  .  .  . 
which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  reindeer.  The  tail  is  some  60 
centimetres  long,  and  like  that  of  the  donkey,  tasselled  at  the  end.  .  . 
The  most  characteristic  difference  from  the  other  species  of  deer  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  antlers  of  the  buck.  From  a  very  thick  base  a 
straight  stem  rises  for  about  half  a  foot  in  length,  and  then  divides 
into  two  brunches ;  a  very  long  and  strong  one  stretches  backwards ; 
the  other,  the  main  branch,  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  but  is  very 
sinuous,  and  terminates  in  a  fork  .  .  .  *'  P^re  David  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  resemblance  of  this  animal  to  the  famous  Tarand  of  Aristotle 
that  he  at  first  named  it  Cervus  t/nrandoides.  The  fact  that  the  K*i-lin 
and  Milu  have  been  mistaken  for  each  other  by  Chinese  writers  is  still 
more  evident  from  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  PSn-tsao 
Kang-mu  :  **  The  Mi  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  deer ;  the  male  has 
horns.  The  deer  f  Luj  is  fond  of  the  mountains ;  it  belongs  to  the  yang 
(male  principle),  and  therefore  sheds  its  horns  is  summer.  The  Mi 
belongs  to  the  yitt  (female  principle),  and  so  sheds  the  horns  in  winter; 
it  is  fond  of  marshy  localities.  The  Mi  is  like  the  Lw,  but  its  colour 
is  grey  (lit.  *  green -black');  it  is  as  large  as  a  small  ox,  and  its  hoofs 
are  fleshy,"  etc.  The  San-sai  Tu-hui^  in  describing  this  animal,  gives 
an  entirely  fictitious  picture  of  the  Mi,  with  one  stumpy  horn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead.  **  The  Mi,''  says  this  work,  **is  a  water 
animal ;  its  colour  is  greyish,  and  its  hoofs  are  fleshy."  Beside  all  this, 
the  common  Chinese  name  for  Gei'vus  Davidianus  is  W  ^  fS,  t.tf.  the 
animal  of  *' four  dissimilar  attiibutes,'*  for  it  is  popularly  believed  to 
have  the  head  of  a  deer,  the  neck  of  a  camel,  the  feet  of  a  cow,  and  the 
tail  of  a  mule.  And  now  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  remarkable 
deer  is  at  present  confined  to  the  Imperial  hunting-grounds,  south  of 
Peking.  **  Notwithstanding  all  the  explorations  lately  made  in  Asia,** 
says  Yon  Molleudorff,  ''no  trace  of  it  has  been  found;  and  although 
there  are  regions  in  Central  Asia  which  have  not  yet  be^i  investigated 
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by  naturalists,  still  a  species  of  deer  of  such  striking  appearance  could  not 
have  failed  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  unprofessional  travellers.  The 
present  habits  of  the  Elaphurus  show  sufficiently '  that  it  is  an  animal  of 
the  steppes,  and  not,  like  other  deer,  of  the  mountain  forests."  It  is 
thus  quite  evident  that  Cervus  Davidianus  is  dying  out,  and  will  pro- 
bably, in  a  few  tens  of  years,  cease  to  be  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
living  species. 

In  summing  up  the  foregoing,  one  might  ask  whether  it  is  not 
highly  probable  that  the  Milu  has  given  origin  to  the  story  of  the 
Unicorn,  or  K4-lin,  in  China  ?  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
probable.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  existence  of  so  strange  an  animal 
as  CeiDUH  Davidianus  seems  rather  to  hint  at  the  former  existence  of  a 
one-horned,  deer-like  creature,  closely  related  to  the  Milu,  and  very 
much  like  it  in  general  appearance.  The  K*i-hu  became  extinct  in  China 
many  centuries  ago,  but  perhaps  not  so  very  long  since  in  Central  Asia. 
And  so  the  Chinese  gradually  confounded  the  legendary  account  of  the 
K*i-lin,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  sou,  with  the  still 
extant  and  similar  looking  Milu.  That  the  Milu  was  once  quite  common 
in  China  is  plainly  shown  by  references  made  to  it  in  the  works  of 
Mencius,  Ch^un-ts'en,  and  in  the  Li-ki.  *'The  King  of  Liang,'*  says 
Mencius,  *'  went  and  stood  by  a  pond,  and  looking  around  at  the  wild 
geese  and  Milu  said,'*  etc.^  Again,  **  There  was  a  park  of  four  square  Zi, 
and  he  who  killed  a  Milu  in  it  was  held  guilty  of  the  same  crime  as  if 
he  had  killed  a  miin."^  In  the  17th  year  of  Duke  Chwaug,  or  B.C.  675, 
one  commentator  states  that  the  Milu  appeared  in  such  immense  numbers 
*'  as  to  be  a  veritable  plague." 

A  word  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Biblical  Unicorn.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  it  is  now  affirmed  that  the  ream  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment was  nothing  but  a  wild  ox,  the  Bos  urus  of  naturalists,  which  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Caucasus.  Some  biblical  exegetists  cling  to 
the  idea  that  the  antilope.  Oryx  leucoi'yx,  is  to  be  understood,  but  I 
think  that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  definitely  settled  the  question. 
Assurnasirhabal  is  often  depicted  hunting  the  wild  ox.  Tbe  same  king 
states  in  his  great  Monolith  Inscription,  Col.  iii.,  lines  48-49 :  ina  jumf 

^  Mencius,  book  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.       ^  Ibid,  book  i.,  pt.  11.,  ch.  ii. 
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Suva  L.  rima-ui  dannliti  ina  uir  ammati  sa  nahar  Buratti  aduk ;  YIII. 
rimi  baltiiti  ina  kati  asbat,  i,e.,  '*  In  those  days  I  slew  fifty  immeuse 
7'edm  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphrates ;  I  caught  eight  living  ream 
with  my  own  hand."  In  both  cases  the  word  ma  or  rmdni  is 
preceded  by  the  descriptive  complement  GUT,  pronounced  alpa  in  the 
Assyrian  tongue,  and  which  signified  that  the  word  following  denoted  an 
animal  belonging  to  the  bovine  family.  And  as  Assurnasirhabal  is  depicted 
chasing  and  capturing  wild  oxen,  the  conclusion  can  only  be  that  rimu 
stood  for  the  wild  ox.  There  are  a  number  of  other  inscriptions  in 
which  the  same  animal  is  referred  to,  and  in  which  their  horns  and  hides 
are  spoken  of  as  possessing  considerable  value.  For  instance,  in  the 
Cylinder  Inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I,  we  find  the  following  important 
passage  (Col.  YI.,  lines  70,  seqq) :  X.  AM.SI.  puhali  danniiti  ina  mat 
Harraui  u  Sidi  nahar  Habur  111  aduk ;  lY.  AM.SI.  baltuti  lu  usabitta, 
maski-sunu,  KA.-suuu  itti  AM.SI.  baltuti  ana  irya  Asur  ubia,  i.e,  '*  Ten 
immense  AM.SI.  bulls  I  slew  in  the  land  of  Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chabor  ;  I  caught  four  living  AM.SI.,  their  skins  and  their  horns  I 
took  back  together  with  the  living  AM.SI.  to  my  capital  city,  Asur."  The 
two  ideograms)  AM.SI.  are  readily  decipherable  ;  in  the  first  place  AM 
stands  for  rimu,  according  to  the  syllabaries ;  and  SI  means  "  horned  "  ; 
AM.SI.  therefore  means  nothing  but  **  horned  wild  oxen."  Rawlinson, 
the  learned  author  of  the  **  Five  Great  Monarchies  "  (Yol.  i.,  p.  512, 
2nd  ed.)  says,  **  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  exact  species  of  animal  is 
sought  to  be  expressed  by  the  representations  upon  the  sculptures ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Aurochs  or  European 
bison — Bos  uriis — is  the  beast  intended."  It  should  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  Aristotle  mentions  a  species  of  buffalo  as  occurring  in 
certain  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  notably  Aiachosia. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  **EOOT"  IN  JAPANESE  VEEBS. 
(A  Point  of  Grammatical  Terminology.) 


Bt  Basil  Hall  Chabiberlain. 


[Read  17th  June,  1886.'] 

It  has  become  tbe  custom  among  students  of  Japanese  to  apply 
the  name  of  '*  Root  "  to  that  form  of  the  Verb  which  is  used  in  suspended 
clauses,  and  to  wliich  the  termination  of  the  Past  Participle,  as  of 
several  other  verbal  forms,  is  suffixed.  Thus  an,  tahe,  ochi,  arataniarif 
aratanie,  aratameseshwie,  are  called  the  **  Roots"  of  the  Verbs  aiii^  tabent, 
ochiru,  aratamaru,  aratamem,  and  aratameseshimeru.  The  misnomer 
is  one  of  long  standing,  occurring  as  it  does  both  in  Rodriguez  and  iu 
Hoflfmann.  Mr.  Aston  does  indeed,  on  the  very  first  page  of  his 
**  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language,"  more  or  less  expressly 
recognize  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and  throughout  his  treatment  of  the 
Verb  he  mostly  designates  the  form  in  question  by  the  term  **  Adverbial 
Form."  But  having  iu  his  Colloquial  Grammar,  and  even  to  some 
extent  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Written  Language,  given  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  the  concomitant  use  of  the  term  **  Root,"  later  writers  have 
adopted  it  exclusively,  to  the  great  confusion  of  true  grammatical 
ideas.  The  misnomer  seems  to  have  arisen  from  two  circumstances. 
One  is  that  this  form  of  the  Verb,  though  not  simpler  than  several  others, 
is  yet  among  the  simplest,  and  is  used  vaguely  to  represent  various 
Moods  and  Tenses.  The  second  circumstance  is  that  it  corresponds  in 
compounds  to  the  true  **  Root,"  or  as  it  might  better  be  called  **  Stem," 
of  Adjectives.  The  further  consideration  that  it  corresponds  likewise  to 
the  Adverbial  Form  of  Adjectives, — e.g.  to  yoku  and  nagaku  as  well  as 
to  yo  and  naga^ — seems  to  have  been  forgotten.     Whatever  may  be 
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thongbt  of  tlie  origin  of  Roots,  the  definition  of  a  Root  is  that  it  is 
the  simplest  form  to  which  a  word  can  be  reduced  wheu  stri[iped  of  all 
its  termiuations, — that  form  which,  being  itself  invariable,  serves  as  the 
trunk  from  which  all  the  branches  diverge.  To  this  may  be  added 
that,  in  the  Altaic  as  in  the  Aryan  languages,  the  Verbal  Root  is  not 
itself  in  use  as  a  part  of  speech.  It  never  appears  except  followed  by 
some  suffix.  Now  such  Japanese  words  as  ai'if  tabe,  ochi\  aratamari^ 
aratame^  and  aratameseshime  are  neither  simple  nor  uualterable,  nor  are 
all  the  terminations  suffixed  to  them.  On  comparing  the  first  three 
with  aru^  are^  aran,  aru-beshi^  tabu^  otsUy  otosu^  and  all  the  other  con- 
jugatioual  forms,  we  find  that  the  so-called  *' Root "  is  but  one  of  a 
whole  family  of  inflections.  Ar,  tab,  andoi  (for  ochi  represents  an  older 
oti)  stand  out  at  once  as  more  radical  forms.  Similarly  with  regard  to 
grammatical  usage.  Though  little  heard  in  modern  speech,  the  so.-called 
**  Root  "  in  the  written  language  corresponds  as  to  function  with  the 

* 

Past  Participle  of  the  colloquial,  that  is  to  say  that  it  represents  at  the 
end  of  every  subordinate  clause  the  Tense  and  Mood  of  the  final  Verb  of 
the  sentence.  It  is  therefore  not  a  **  Root  "  either  in  form  or  in  func- 
tion. I  would  propose  to  substitute  for  the  term  **  Root  '*  as  applied  to  J 
such  words  as  an,  tabe,  ochi,  aratamari,  aratame,  aratameshime,  etc.,  ' 
either  the  term  Adverbial  Form  used  in  some  places  by  Mr.  Aston,  or 
better  still  the  term  "Indefinite  Form,"  which  describes  its  most  usual 
function  in  the  written  language,  that,  namely,  of  making  the  meaning 
indefinite,  so  far  as  Mood  and  Tense  are  concerned,  at  the  end  of 
subordinate  clauses.^  Such  forms  as  ar,  tab,  ot,  aratamar,  aratam, 
aratameseahim,  etc.,  I  should  propose  to  call  "  Stems,"  because  to  them 
all  the  Terminations  are  added. 

Japanese  Roots,  properly  so-called,  have  scarcely  been  studied  as 
yet.  In  some  cases  they  would  seem  to  coincide  with  the  "Stems*'  of 
Verbs.  Thus  sam,  the  Stem  of  samurn,  "  to  grow  cool,'*  reappears  in 
the  Adjective  samuUiy  "cold";  ut,  the  Stem  of  ntsu,  "to  beat,"  reap- 
pears in  uta,  "a song"  (to  which  people  beat  time),  and  in  the  secondary 


iJn  the  firflt  draft  of  this  paper,  which  was  that  actually  read  before  the  Society, 
I  had  suggested  the  term  "Suspended  Form."  For  "Indefinite  Form,"  which  is 
a  decided  improvement,  I  am  indebted  to  a  private  communication  from  Mr. 
Ernest  Satow. 
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Verb  utaUf  **to  sing."  But  a  veiy  little  digging  beneath  the  surface 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  these  simple  cases  are  rare.  Thus  a  com> 
parison  with  the  older  language  shows  us  that  tabeiu,  **  to  eat,"  though 
a  Verb  representing  quite  a  primary  idea,  is  not  a  primary  Verb.  It  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Honorific  tamauaru,  **to  be  given  something  by  a 
superior."  There  are  four  or  five  words  of  kindred  meaning  beginning 
with  tab  or  tanif  such  as  tabu,  having  the  same  meaning  as  tamawarn  ; 
tamUy  **a  precious  stone,"  etc.,  and  it  would  seem  as  U  tarn  were  the 
most  original  form,  or  what  we  may  call  the  Root.  Aratamar,  the  Stem 
of  arataviarUj  **to  become  new,"  is  simply  aratam,  the  Stem  of  arata- 
mem,  ** to  renew,"  plus  the  Stem  of  a?*t*,  "to  be."  The  formation  of 
Secondary  Verbs  in  this  manner  is  quite  common.  But  aratam  itself 
has  a  shorter  cognate  form  in  arata,  **new,"  with  which  atara, 
** regrettable  or  precious"  (whence  atarashild,  **new"),  seems  to  be 
connected.  Had  we  nothing  beyond  these  two  Adjectives,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  is  a  metathesis  of  the  other.  But  while  atara  stands 
almost  alone,  arata  reappears  in  numerous  compounds  under  the  form  of 
ara,  a  word  having  something  of  the  meaning  of  **  new,"  but  mostly  used 
in  the  meaning  of  "rough,"  as  in  ara-gome,  "rough  (i.e,  new)  rice," 
"rice  not  yet  washed."  "New"  and  "rough"  are  naturally  inter- 
changeable ideas  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  Verbs  such 
KB  aret-u,  "  to  be  rough,"  arami,  "to  ravage,"  and  a  Substantive  such 
as  arashi,  "a  tempest,"  all  containing  the  same  element.  We  seem  there- 
fore to  arrive  at  a  Root  sounded  ar  and  signifying  "rough"  as  the 
prototype  of  all  these  words  expressive  of  roughness,  or  preciousness. 
To  connect  this  ar  signifying  "roughness"  with  ar,  the  Stem  of  arw, 
"to  be,"  would  be  dangerous.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  two 
are  related. 

So  far  the  remarks  with  which  I  venture  to  trouble  the  Society.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  they  incidentally  help  to  draw  the  attention  of  other 
students  to  an  unexplored  field  lying  at  their  very  door.  What  is  wanted 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  field  is  a  knowledge  of  old  Japanese,  and  of 
such  kindred  languages  as  Korean  and  Mauchu.  Meantime  let  us  not 
misapply  the  simple  and  well- understood  term  "Root"  to  conjugational 
forms  of  five  or  even  seven  syllables,  such  as  aratamari  and  aratame- 
ahinie. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Hall,  in  oommenting  on  the  valae  of  the  saggestions  made  in  the 
paper,  thought  tho  author  had  dealt  a  little  hardly  with  Mr.  Aston,  whose  exposi- 
tion of  the  grammatical  functions  of  the  **  Boot "  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  At 
the  samu  time,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  it  was  one  of  the  many 
misnomers  in  which  Grammar  abounds.  He  instanced  the  Past  Participle  as 
another  wliicli  ho  wtis  sorry  had  not  been  treated  as  the  Boot  had  been. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Eastlake  pointed  out  some  possible  similarities  in  the  use  of  the 
Japanese  Boot  and  certain  Semitic  forms  of  construction. 

The  President,  in  thanking  Mr.  Chamburlain  for  his  contribution,  noted  that 
Mr.  Hairs  criticisms  might  well  take  the  form  of  an  independent  paper. 


Fol.  xlU^*J9 
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LEPIDOPTERA  IDENTICAL  JAPAN  AND 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


By  H.  Prybr. 


[liead  June  17,  1885.] 

Rhopalocera. 

1  Papilio  machaon=bippocrates. 

2  Pieris  uapi=inelete  and  mogamora. 
8  Aporia  cratsegi. 

4  Pieris  rapaB=crQcivora. 

5  Leiicopbasia  8iuapis=amuren8is. 

6  Ebodoccra  rbamui. 

7  Colias  byale=simoda  otc. 

8  Polyommatus  pbl8eas=cbiueu8i8. 

9  Strymon  w- album. 

10  Lyca)ua  ba)tica. 

11  **       argue. 

12  **       8Bgou=micrargU8. 

13  **       argiolus=ladouidos. 

14  Limeuitis  sibilla. 

15  Vanessa  c-album=bamigera. 


16 

urticae — butleri. 

17 

cardui. 

18 

io. 

19 

polycbloras  ? 

20 

antiopa. 

21  Melitia  atbalia=nipbona. 
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22  Argynnis  aglaia=fortima. 
28        "       adippe=pallescens. 

24  '*       paphia=paphioide8. 

25  Hesperia  8ylvanaB=hercalea. 

Sphlnglna. 

26  Smerinthas  ocellata8=plana8. 

27  Smerinthas  tiliaB. 

28  Deilepbila  galii. 

29  Chaarocampa  elpenor=laca8i. 

80  Macroglossa  stellataram. 

Bombyclna. 

81  PhragmatsBoia  arandinis. 

82  Zouzera  a38cali=leaoonotam  ? 
88  Hepialas  hectns. 

84  Ghloephora  qaeroana=8ylpha. 

85  *'  prasinana. 

86  Lithosia  aureola. 

87  CoUita  griseola. 

88  Polosia  muscerda. 

89  Lithosia  qaadra=diveB. 

40  Euthomonia  riissnia. 

41  Arctia  caja=ph830soma. 

42  Spilosoma  monthrastri. 
48  Porthesia  auriflna. 

44  Laalia  csonosa. 

45  Stilpnotia  salicis. 

46  Porthetria  di8par=japonica. 

47  Lymantria  mouarcha. 

48  Glisiooampa  neu8tria.=te8tacoa. 

49  Lassiocampa  illicifoHa. 

50  **  quercifolia. 

51  Dicranura  vinula=felina. 

52  *•  furcnla  ?=lanigora. 
68         **  bifida  ?= 
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54  Staoropns  &gi=per8imili8. 

55  Glostera  anachoreta, 

56  Notodonta  bicolora. 


Gtoometrlna. 

57  Epione  advenaria. 

58  Eorymene  dolobraria. 

59  Perioallia  syringaria. 

60  Angerona  prnnaria. 

61  Selenia  illnstraria. 

62  Eimomos  angularia  ? 
68  Boarmia  abietaria  ? 

64  Geometra  papilionaria. 

65  Thalera  thymiaria. 

66  Hyria  aaroraria=:siuicata. 

67  Eapisteria  heparata. 

68  Asthena  candidata=eorcnlina. 

69  Acidalia  strigilata. 

70  Corycia  iaminata. 

71  '*      temerata. 

72  Timandra  amataria. 
78  Macaria  notata. 

74  Strenia  clathrata. 

75  Pauagra  pctraria  ? 

76  Lomaspilis  margin ata=opi8. 

77  Abraxas  gro8sa]ariata=consparcata. 

78  Hybernia  leacophoaria=obliqnaria  aud  dira. 

79  Melanthia  albicillata=casta. 

80  *'         rnbiginata. 

81  Melanippe  procollata=inqninata. 

82  Camptogramma  flnviata. 
88  Scotosia  ccrtata. 

84  Gidaria  corylata. 

85  '*       russata. 

86  Anaitis  plagiata. 
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Noctoites. 

87  Tbyatira  batis. 

88  Gonophora  dera8a=dera8oide8. 

89  Aerouycta  psi. 

90  **         alni. 

91  "         ramicis. 

92  Dipthera  orioD. 

93  Lencania  turca. 

94  **         extranea=unu8GanB. 

95  Axylia  putris. 

96  Mamestra  brassica. 

97  **         persicaria). 

98  AgrotiB  sufifusa. 

99  **       segetum. 

100  **       prsBoox. 

101  Noctna  plccta. 

102  Paiiolis  piuiperda. 

108  TsBuiocampa  goihica— pallascons. 

104  **  munda. 

105  Dasycampa  rnbiginea=foriiax. 

106  Cosmia  affinis. 

107  Diantlicsia  cucubali. 

108  Miselia  oxycautbe^ciuerea. 

109  Euplcxia  hicipara. 

110  Hadena  afcnplicis=gnoma. 

111  Calocampa  exolota^^fumosa 

112  Heliotbis  margiData. 
118         **         armigera. 

114  **         dipsacia=adaacta. 

115  Agropbila  snlpburalis. 

116  Erastria  venu8tala=noloidos. 

117  "         fuscula. 

118  Plnsia  gamma. 

119  **       festacsB. 

120  Sooliopteryx  libatrix. 
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121  Catocala  spousa=dala. 

122  **       nupta. 

128  Endidia  glypbica=cousor8. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  species  given  in  the  foregoing 
list  have  been  described  as  distinct  from  those  found  in  Great  Britain ; 
against  these  I  have  placed  the  names  by  which  they  have  been 
distinguished.  While  being  perfectly  open  to  admit  some  few  may 
eventually  prove,  on  more  thorough  investigation,  to  really  merit 
being  ranked  as  distinct  species,  I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of 
these  names  will  have  to  ^be  sunk  as  mere  synonyms ;  I  have  littlo 
hesitation  in  dismissing  them,  as  I  can  not  see  that  any  useful  purpose 
is  attained  by  their  retention. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here,  what  the  object  of 
systematic  classification  is :  the  main  point  to  bo  borne  in  mind  is 
undoubtedly  utility^  to  enable  the  student  of  natural  history  to  readily 
identify  any  species  obtained  and  to  ascertain  speedily  its  proper  place 
in  the  system  of  nature ;  the  subject  is  we  know  a  vast  one,  owing 
to  the  immense  number  of  dififereut  forms  of  life  inhabiting  this 
world,  and  instead  of  complicating  the  matter  by  creating  an  innumerable 
number  of  unnecessary  species  and  genera,  the  opposite  course  should 
bo  pursued  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  and  to  detect  and  ascertain  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  different  forms,  or  I  may  say  disguises,  which  an  individual 
species  is  forced,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  to  assume,  and  secondly 
to  trace  the  *  wherefore '  of  these  disguises,  which  may  depend  upon 
temperature,  mimicry  as  a  protection  against  general  enemies,  influence 
of  the  food-plant,    locality,   migrations   voluntary  and  forced,  etc. 

This  constitutes  true  scientific  inquiry,  and  only  by  such  methods  can 
we  gain  a  proper  insight  into  the  wonderful  problems  of  nature  which 
really  form  the  study  of  natural  history. 

No  purpose,  either  of  utility  or  other  help  to  scientific  inquiry  or  ex- 
actness, is  served  by  thisindiscriminative  multiplication  of  species,  which 
only  excite  ridicule,  and  pity  that  so  much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted. 

To  illustrate  the  fallacious  nature  of  these  synonyms  I  will  take 
tho  first  two  species  mentioned  in  the  list,  Papilio  machaon=hippocrato8, 
and  Pieris  napi=melete  and  megamera. 
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At  first  sight,  no  insects,  in  the  same  genus  could  appear  to  be 
more  unlike  than  machaon  and  hippocrates,  or  napi  and  inelete.  Ma- 
chaon  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  yellow  butterfly  with  well  defined  black 
markings,  and  the  minimum  size  is  two  and  a  half  inches.  Hippocrates 
is  a  darkly  suffused  insect,  the  yellow  being  greatly  obscured,  sometimes 
almost  wholly  so ;  the  maximum  size  is  five  and  a  quarter  inches. 
Xapi  is  a  white  butterfly,  with  strongly  marked  green  veins  on  the 
underside  and  little  black  on  the  upper ;  the  miuimum  size  is  one  inch 
and  three-quarters.  Melete  has,  generally,  more  black  on  the  upper  side, 
and  the  characteristic  green  vious  of  napi  absent  on  the  under  side ; 
the  maximum  size  is  two  inches  and  three-quarters.  I  have  however 
positively  proved  by  breeding,  that  machaon  is  the  early  spring  tempera- 
ture form  of  hippocratesy  and  that  napi  is  the  early  spring  temperature 
form  of  nwlete^  and  that  it  is  temperature  alone  that  causes  these 
extraordinary  changes. 

I  would  also  reproach  the  *  species  makers  '  on  another  point :  to 
attempt  to  convince  them  I  fear  is  a  hopeless  task.  I  believe  that  these 
*  species '  have  largely  been  created  from  an  indolent  desire  to  escape 
the  difficulty  of  properly  iiivostigaling  whether  the  differences,  fancied 
or  real,  which  may  exist  in  the  specimen  they  have  under  examination, 
are  really  coustaut ;  wiLliout  proper  consideration  being  given  con- 
cerning Xho  Kurrouudiiig  conditions  of  insect  life,  which  results  in  a  *  new 
species '  being  hastily  blazoned  forth  to  the  confusion  of  subsequent 
investigators.  I  have  found  some  Japanese  insects,  the  larva  of  which 
aie  quite  different  from  British  ones,  but  the  imago  is  the  same  in  both 
countries ;  and  therefore  to  carry  the  '  specie»  mauia '  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, the  larva  should  receive  a  different  name  from  the  perfect 
insect  1 

As  a  basis  for  calculation  I  give  the  total  number  of  species  of  both 
countries,  together  with  those  I  believe  identical :  with  Great  Britain, 
769;   Japan,  1110;  common  to  both,  123. 

These  figuies  give  us  nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  English  Macro 
Lepidoptera  (excluding  Pyralidina,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon), 
common  to  Japan. 

The  climatical  conditions  of  these  two  countries  are  very  different. 
In  Japan  we  have  a  long  and  dry  wiuter.     In  Great  Britain  the  winter 
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is  long  and  not  so  severe,  and  it  is  moist  instead  of  dry.  We  do  not  there 
get  the  same  great  and  sadden  changes  which  affect  the  conetitniious  of 
ail  living  beings  iuhabiting  this  country. 

The  summer  here  is  almost  tropical  for  a  short  time,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  all  times  varies  perhaps  more  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world  having  the  same  geographical  and  geological  peculiarities. 

The  geological  formation, — high,  cold,  central  mountain  chains 
bordered  by  hot  level  plains,  with  at  all  times  great  temperature  fluctua- 
tions everywhere, — explains  the  large  number  of  striking  temperature 
forms  found  here,  and  is  also  the  reason  of  so  many  species  of  diverse 
habits  being  able  to  exist  in  the  same  area. 

Having  found  so  many  identical  species,  at  first  sight  there  appears 
to  be  no  particular  reason  why  the  majority  of  the  British  Lepidoptera 
should  not  occur  here ;  this  is,  however,  not  probable,  this  country  being 
already  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  peculiar  species,  and  we  have  here 
a  great  number  of  what  I  term  *  general  enemies,*  rendering  the  straggle 
for  existence  exceptionally  severe. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  enormous  distance  concerned, 
without  much  alteration  in  many  cases  and  none  in  the  slighest  with 
many  of  the  species,  extending  over  140  degrees  or  nearly  half  the 
world.  Another  point  is  the  apparently  chance  manner  in  which 
identical  species  occur  here.  The  butterflies  are  as  yet  far  in  excess, 
proportionally,  of  any  other  group ;  this,  however,  arises  from  the  fact 
uf  more  attention  having  been  given  to  collecting  them,  and  they  have 
been  studied  with  greater  attention  than  any  other  group.  In  the 
moths  we  have  a  large  number  of  identical  species  which  do  not  appear 
to  possess  any  particular  advantage,  either  in  powers  of  locomotion, 
habits  or  form,  and  we  are  forced  to  abandon  any  astonishment  at 
the  fact  of  the  enormous  distance  concerned.  We  must  look  more  to 
the  conditions  of  existence  as  afiecting  each  particular  species.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  such  a  frnil  insect  as  Corycia  taininata  have  been 
able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  successfully  which  beset  its  existence 
on  this  long  journey  ?  In  the  first  place  its  food  plant,  the  cherry,  is 
common  to  both  countries,  and  it  receives  protection  from  'general 
enemies  *  by  its  white  coloration  in  the  imago  (which  is  rather  sluggish) 
and  green  colour  in  the  larva.     A  dragon  fly  will  at  once  seize  a  white 
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iiiBoci  when  on  the  wiug,  bat  will  pass  close  to  the  same  insect  without 
notice  when  it  is  settled.  I  have  seen  a  wasp  (Polistes)  search  for  a 
green  larva,  whoso  presence  it  had  detected  by  its  sense  of  smell,  and 
actnally  walk  over  it,  bnt  it  was  not  until  the  larva  moved  that  it  was 
seized  and  devoured. 

Concealment  as  obtained  by  mimicry  is  the  greatest  protection 
against  '  general  enemies,'  but  does  not  protect  against  '  special  enemies.' 
I  will  give  an  instance  of  this :  during  the  past  season  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  observe  the  Aveutiadae,  the  larva  of  which  feed  on 
lichen  gi'owing  on  the  trunks  of  trees ;  they  cover  themselves  with 
minute  particles  of  the  plant  and  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  making 
a  pendant  cocoon  of  lichen  to  resemble  a  loose  flake  of  the  same. 
Both  cocoon  and    larva    are   calculated    to    deceive    a    bird   or   other 

*  general  enemy,*  but  the  ichneumon  which  specially  preys  on  the  species, 
selects  without  hesitation  the  cocoon  and  deposits  its  eggs  therein. 

The  time  of  appearance  of  the  perfect  insect  is  another  very  impor- 
tant point,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  presence  of 

*  general  enemies  '  largely  determines  the  time  of  their  appearance.  Many 
insects,  as  the  Hyberniidae,  feed  up  in  the  spring,  but  allow  the  whole 
summer  to  pass  in  the  pupa  state ;  the  imago  only  appears  in  the  coldest 
winter  months.  The  rcanon  is  obvious  :  the  male  is  a  freely  flying  insect, 
the  females  being  apterous  or  semi- apterous,  and  the  males  would  be 
speedily  exterminated  by  dragon  flies,  swallows,  etc.  Again,  robust 
Noctun,  as  the  Taeniocampa,  which  are  always  buzzing  about  the  trees, 
only  appear  in  the  early  spring ;  when  spiders  arc  small  they  can  then 
force  their  way  through  the  frail  nets  spread  on  every  branch,  but  they 
disappear  when  the  spiders  grow  large. 

The  discovery  of  species  identical  with  those  of  Great  Britain  has 
always  been  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  study  of 
Insects  in  this  country,  and  each  new  addition  has  added  to  the  series  of 
unexpected  surprises. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OP  JAPAN. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


YoKonAMA,  Oct.  28th,  1884. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  wan  liold  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Yokohama,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  28tli,  1884,  tlie  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  appropriate  terms,  thanked  the  Society  for  the  honor  they 
had  done  him  in  electing  him  President. 

Professor  J.  Milne,  on  the  President's  request,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on 
**  Earthquakes  in  Japan." 

After  an  interesting  discussion  and  the  nsual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Tokyo,  Nov.  19th,  1884. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  at  the  Library, 
No.  33,  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo,  on  Wednerfday,  November  19th,  1884,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  minntcs  of  tlie  two  last  meetings,  having  been  published  as  usual  in  the 
Japan  Mail,  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  announced  that  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman  had 
been  elected  Vice-President ;  tliat  Messrs.  T.  W.  Kenny  and  J.  C.  Hall  had  been 
elected  Members  of  Council ;  and  that  M.  L6on  Metchnikoff,  Switzerland,  had  been 
elected  a  non-resident  member  of  the  Society, 

The  President  then  called  on  E.  M.  Satow,  Esq.,  to  read  his  paper  on  the 
Relations  between  Japan  and  Siam  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ToKTo,  Jan.  14th,  1885. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  the  Library,  No.  33, 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  January  14th,  1885,  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  mooting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail,  were 
taken  as  read. 


(Ti) 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election  of  Bers.  A.  Lloyd  and 
J.  P.  Moore  as  resident  members  of  the  Society;  and  introdaoed  Mx,  Joseph  filartin, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  travelling  in  Siberia,  and  who  desired  to  be 
presented  to  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  a  few  fitting  words,  welcomed  Mr.  Martin,  who  replied 
briefly. 

The  following  notices  of  motions,  to  be  discussed  at  next  General  Meeting, 
were  given :  — 

As  an  addition  to  Bole  V.~**  That  non-resident  members  be  allowed  to 
become  life-members  on  payment  of  a  lamp  snm  of  Thirty  Dollars,  in  lien  of  a 
yearly  payment  of  Three  Dollars." 

As  an  amendment  to  Rule  Yin.—"  That  the  words  *  one  black  ball  in  five  to 
exclude '  bo  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 'first  sentence;  and  that  the  words  *and 
elected  at  the  next'  be  changed  to  *and  balloted  for  at  the  next.' 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  J.  M.  [Dixon,  M.  A.,  for  his  paper  on 
"Japanese  Etiquette." 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  Feb.  11th,  1885. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  at  the  Library, 
No.  33,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  February  11th,  1885,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election  of  W.  C.  de  L.  Eastlake, 
Esq.,  M.  N.  Wyckoff,  Esq.,  the  Bevs.  J.  B.  Brandram,  and  B.  Whittington,  and 
Captain  Bamsay  as  resident  members ;  and  Henry  Napier,  Esq.,  as  a  non-resident 
member. 

The  motions  given  notice  of  at  last  meeting  were  then  taken  up  and  discussed. 
With  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  the  first  motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  Dixon  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Knott,  was  changed  to  the  following: — "That  nonresident 
members  will  be  allowed  to  commute  their  paymeutn  to  the  Society  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lump  sum  of  Sixteen  Dollars.''  On  a  show  of  hands  being  taking,  the 
motion  was  declared  carried. 

Dr.  Knott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dallas,  moved  tlin  amendment  to  Bule  VIII, 
which  would  now  read : — "  All  Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council,  one  black 
ball  in  five  to  exclude.  They  shall  bo  proposed  at  one  meeting,  and  balloted  for  at 
the  next ;  and  their  names  shall  ))e  announced  at  tlio  General  Meeting  following 
their  election."    On  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  the  motion  was  declare<l  carried. 

Mr.  W.  C.  de  Lano  Ea.stlakc  read  a  paper  on  ••  The  Mamushi,"  and  Mr. 
Dautremer  read  a  paper  on  the  *'  Vendotta,  or  Legal  Bcvenge  in  Japan." 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


(vU) 

Tokyo,  March  12th,  1885. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Sooiety  was  held  at  the  Library,  No.  33,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo,  on  Thursday,  March  12th,  at  8  p.m.,  the  Bev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  Bev.  G.  S.  Eby  exhibited  some  stereopticon  slides  illustrative  of  Japanese 
Art,  Ceramic  and  Pictorial.  Professor  Fenollosa  gave  a  cursory  sketch  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  latter. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Messrs.  Eby  and 
Fenollosa  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  they  had  given  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  March  18th,  1886. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  the  Library,  No.  33, 
Tsukiji,  on  WediiesJay,  March  18th,  at  4  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election  of  Mr.  Muramatsu  as  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  mentioned  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an 
exchange  of  publications  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  Recording  Secretary  for  Tokyo  read  a  short 
paper  by  H.  Pryer,  Esq. — *•  Notes  on  the  Mustela  Itatsi  and  on  the  Corvm 
JuponensiSf  Bonaparte.** 

B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Various  Styles  Used  in 
Japanese,  Literature." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  April  23rd,  1885. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  the  Library,  No.  83, 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  Thursday,  April  23rd,  at  4.15  p.  m.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mailt  were 
taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election,  as  members  of  the  Society, 
uf  His  Excellency  A.  Davydow,  the  Russian  Minister;  the  Bev.  T.  MacNair ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Dautremer,  A.  Larcom,  L.  W.  Eiichler,  C.  S.  Hampson,  and  E.  A.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Eiichler  then  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Marriage  Customs  of  the  Japanese." 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  May  20th,  1885. 
A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  at  the  Library,  No. 
33,  Tsukiji,  on  May  20,  Bev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


vm  ) 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail,  were 
taken  as  read. 

At  the  request  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  F.  Warrington  Eastlake  read  bis 
paper  on  **The  Kirin." 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  June  17th,  1885. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  the  Library,  No.  33, 
Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  June  17th,  1885,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail,  were 
taken  as  read. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  Recording  Secretary  for  Tokyo  read  a  short 
paper  by  H.  Pryer,  Esq.,  on  the  Relation  between  the  Lepidoptera  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dixon  then  read  a  short  Reply  by  Dr.  Brauns  to  the  criticisms 
passed  by  Mr.  Milne  upon  his  former  paper  on  the  Japanese  Karasu, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE,  1885. 


The  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  in  rendering  their  report  of  the 
past  session,  have  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society  on  the  snooessful 
termination  of  another  year  of  its  existence,  and  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  \ 
Society,  which  from  the  Treasurer's  report  will  be  seen  to  bo  favourable,  as  a  balance 
of  9639  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Society.  Of  this  sum,  however,  about  two- 
thirds  will  shortly  be  required  for  the  Society's  priuter.  The  liturary  activity  of 
members  also  shows  a  degree  of  vitality  that  will  compare  favourably  with  that 
of  any  former  year.  As  a  proof  of  this  the  list  of  papers  read  before  the  Society 
may  be  referred  to. 

The  Council  regrets  that  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  paper  on  '^  Medical  Progress 
in  Japan,"  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Whitney,  the  part  of  the  Transactions  which  contains 
it  has  been  delayed  in  publication  beyond  the  usual  time,  and  has  thus  prevented 
the  issue  of  the  subsequent  part,  which  contains  a  variety  of  most  interesting 
papers  that  might  have  appeared  earlier  but  for  this  circumstunce.  The  Council 
feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  make  this  explanation,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  glad  to  be  able  to  promise  an  almost  immediate  issue  of  two 
parts  of  considerable  size. 


(IX) 

From  the  Librarian's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Society  was  ne^er  more 
floorishiDg  in  regard  to  its  exchanges  of  pnblioations  with  those  of  learned 
societies  in  Europe,  America,  and  the  East.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the 
valuable  works  contained  in  the  library  are  not  more  utilized  by  members  than 
they  are ;  but  it  is  hoped  that,  when  in  a  few  months  the  literary  stores  here 
offered  for  the  use  of  members  are  presented  to  them  in  a  new  catalogue,  which 
is  beiug  prepared,  more  readers  may  bo  found  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages,  and  that  this  may  lead  to  the  production  of  fresh  contributions 
to  the  Transactions. 

During  the  past  session  several  valuable  lectures  have  been  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society.  First,  that  of  Professor  J.  Milne,  on  Earthquakes, 
delivered  in  Yokohama.  Then  a  lecture  was  read  in  Tokyo  in  the  French 
language  by  a  traveller  in  Siberia — M.  Joseph  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
Geographical  Societies  of  Paris  and  London.  An  exhibition  of  stereopticou  slides, 
illustrative  of  Japanese  Art,  was  given  by  Eev.  Chas.  Eby,  the  interest  in  wliich 
was  enhanced  by  a  sketch  of  Japanese  Art  and  Artists  by  Professor  Fenollosa  of 
the  Tokyo  University.  A  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Society,  which  are 
to  appear  in  the  Transactions,  will  be  found  appended. 

Turning  now  to  the  losses  which  the  Society  has  had  to  sustain  during  the 
past  session,  the  Council  regret  to  have  to  record  the  decease  of  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Society — Sir  Harry  S.  Parkos,  E.C.B.,  etc.  —whose  constant  sympathy  and 
support  was  ungrudgingly  given  during  the  time  of  his  presence  among  us.  Those 
who  know  the  history  and  career  of  Sir  Hari^  in  the  East— in  China  and  Japan — 
need  not  to  be  reminded  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  his  dauntless  courage,  and 
his  uncommon  good  sense  in  the  important  offices  which  he  at  various  times  had 
the  honor  of  filling.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  litterateur,  but  as  President  of 
this  Society  for  so  many  years  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  his  services 
and  the  ready  way  in  which  he  entered  into  the  discussion  of  papers  brought  before 
the  Society,  and  that  always  with  a  degree  of  tact  and  knowledge  which  generally 
threw  new  light  upon  the  subject.  The  decease  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  leaves  a 
vacant  place  in  the  list  of  Honorary  Members.  This  place  it  is  proposed  to  fill  by 
the  name  of  one  whose  writings  have  added  immensely  to  the  value  of  our 
Transactions— Mr.  Ernest  M.  Satow,  C.M.G.,  at  present  H.B.  Majesty's  Repre- 
sentative in  Siam. 

One  other  member — Captain  G.  E.  0.  Bamsay— but  recently  included 
amongst  us,  has  also  departed  this  life  under  sudden  and  painful  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  have  to  report  the  addition  of  twenty  new  members, 
and  the  resignation  of  a  few.  The  Council  regret  to  notice  the  loss  of  the  services 
of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Dallas,  who  discharged  for  many  years  the  duties  of  Recording 
Secretary  in  Yokohama,  in  consequence  of  his  departure  for  China.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  members  on  leaving  Japan  should  be  encouraged  to  retain  their 
interest  in  the  Society  and  to  keep  their  names  on  its  books ;  with  this  object  in 
VOL.  xni. — B. 


view  a  new  rale  has  been  adopted  by  which  non-resident  members  may  become 
life-members  by  compounding  for  their  future  subsoriptions  on  a  very  moderate 
scale. 


List  of  Papers  Bead  Before  the  Society  Ddbino  tue  Session  1884-5. 
A  Iccturo  on  *' Earthquakes,"  doliverod  in  Yokohama,  Oct.  27.    By  Professor 

J.  Milne. 
'*  On  tho  Belations  between  Japan  and  Siam  in  the  17th  Century,"  road  in  Tokyo, 

Nov.  19.    By  E.  M.  Satow,  Esq. 
"  On  Japanese  Etiquette,"  road  in  Tokyo,  Jan.  14.    By  J.  M.  Dixon,   M.A. 
**0n  the  Mamushi,"  read  in  Tokyo,  Feb.  11.    By  W.  C.  De  Lano  Eastlake,  Esq. 
"  La  Vengeance  L6gale  au  Japon."    By  M.  J.  Dautromer,  Esq. 
A  Lecture  on  *♦  Siberian  Travel,"  Feb.  27.    By  M.  J.  Martin,  Esq. 
**  On  the  Various  Styles  used  in  Japanese  Literature,"  read  in  Tokyo,  March  18. 

By  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
•*  On  Mairiage  in  Japan,"  read  in  Tokyo,  April  22.     By  L.  W.  Ktichler,  Esq. 
"  On  tho  Kirin,"  icud  in  Tokyo,  May  20.     By  F.  Warrington  Eastlake,  Esq. 
*' Connection   botwoou   the    Lepidopwcra   of  Groat   Britain   and    Japan."    By  U. 

Pryer,  Esq. 
'*0n  the  So-called  'lioot'  in  Japanese  Verbs."    By  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
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These  Beports  were  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  session  vrtm  then  proceeded  with, 
with  the  following  result : 

President :— N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents : — B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian : — Boy.  J.  Summers. 

Recording  Secretaries : — For  Tokyo,  Dr.  C.  G.  Knott ;  for  Tokoliamn,  T.  W. 
Hellyer,  Esq. 

Treasurer : — J.  M.  Dixon,  Esq. 

COUNOILLOBS. 


E.  Divers,  M.  D.,  P.R.S. 

F.  W.  Eastlake,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Hall,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
N.  Eanda  Esq. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


W.  J.  Kenny,  Esq. 

Rev.  D.  MacDonald,  M.D. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Miller. 

J.  Milne,  Esq. 

T.  Walsh,  Esq. 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 
List  of  Books  Pbesbnted  to  the  Sooiett. 

Tesis  leida  en    el   Examcn  Profcsional  de  Ingcniero  Ge6grafo    en  la  esenela 

nacional  de  Ingonieros  por  Joaquin  de  Mendizabal  Tamborrel.    By  the  author. 
Japanisohe  Sagcn  u.  Marchen,  by  Dr.  Brauns,  Halle.     By  the  author. 
Alt-japanische  Fnihlingslieder  aus  der  Kokin  Waka-shu  vou  Dr.  R.  Lange.    By 

the  author. 
Anales  estadisticos  de  la  Republica  de  Guatemala,  anno,  de  1883.     By  the  Govern-. 

ment  of  Guatemala. 
Informo  dirijido  al  Senor  Secretario  de  Fomento  sobrc  los  trabajos  practioados, 

anno,  de  1884.    By  the  Government  of  Guatemala. 
American  Journal  of  Mathematics;    Vol.  VII.,  No.  1.    By  tho  Johns  Hopkins 

University. 
Annuaire  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Ethnograpliie.    By  the  Socinty. 
Annuaire  do  I'Athen^e  Oriental.    By  the  Society. 

EXCHAKOEB. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  Jonrnal. 

American  Geoprapln'cal  Society,  New  York  :  Bullrtin  anil  .Journal . 

American  Oriental  Society  ;  Proceedings  and  Journal. 

American  Philological  Society. 

Anthropological  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
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Bataviaasoh  Genootsohap ;  Notalen. 

Bataviaasoh  GeDOotschap ;  Tijdsclirift. 

Bataviaasoh  Genootsohap ;  Verhandelingen. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Bulletin. 

China  Beview ;  Hongkong. 

Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal ;  Shanghai. 

Cosmos ;  di  Guido  Cora,  Tmin. 

Geological  Survey  of  India ;  Records. 

Harvard  University  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin. 

Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin. 

Imperial  Russian  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Sciences,  Antliropolop;y  and 

Ethnology  of  Moscow. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Publications ;  Baltiraoro. 
Eaiserliche  Leopoldinische  Carolinische  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Naturforscher; 

Verhandlungen. 
Medical  Society  of  Tennessee ;  Transactions,  1882. 

Mittheilungen  des  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur  und  Volkerkunde  Ostasicns. 
Mus6e  Guimet,  Lyons,  Annales,  et  Revue,  etc. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Oesterreichische  Monatsschiift  fur  den  Orient. 
Observatoire  de  Zi-ka-wei ;  Bulletin  des  Observations. 
Roman  Urdu  Journal. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  Journal,  etc. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch ;  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch ;  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Straits  Branch ;  Journal. 
Royal  Geographical  Society;  Proceedings. 
Royal  Society ;  Proceedings. 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
Seismological  Society  of  Japan ;  Transactions. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.;  Reports. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Sociedad  G^ogr&fica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin. 
Soci6t6  Aoademique  Indo-Chinoise. 

Soci6t6  de  Geographic  de  Paris ;  Bulletin  ct  Conipte  RrikIii  (Ioh  Stances. 
Society  de  G6ographie,  Commerciale  do  Havre;  Bulletin. 
Soci6t6  de  Geographic  de  Rochfort. 
Society  Asiatique  de  Paris ;  Journal. 
U.  S.  A.  Signal  Service  Weather  Reports ;  Daily  Bulletin. 


(xiv) 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


HOMOBABY  MbMBBBS. 

Admiral  Sir  G.  Shadwell,  K.  G.  B. 

Roar- Admiral  W.  Arthnr,  c/o  Messrs.  Hallott  &  Go.,  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 

Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  K.  G.  B. 

Sir  Thomas  F.  Wade,  K.  G.  B. 

Professor  Geo.  E.  Day,  U.  S.  A. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Borne. 

A.  W.  Franks,  British  Museum. 

Professor  J.  J.  Bein,  Marburg,  Germany. 

Baron  A.  Nordenskjold,  Stockholm. 

Bev.  E.  W.  Sylo.  D.  D.,  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

Bev.  Joseph  Edkins,  D.  D.,  Peking. 

H.E.  Ernest  M.  Satow,  G.M.G.,  Bangkok,  Siam. 


Amerman,  G.  H.,  New  York  Gity,  U.  S.  A. 

Amerman,  Bev.  Jos.  L.,  19  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Anderson,  Dr.  W.,  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Walter,  Church  Missionary  Society,  Hakodate. 

Aston,  W.  G.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Gonsul-Gcucral,  Soul,  Korea. 

Atkinson,  B.  W.,  B.  So.,  Gardiff,  Wales. 

Audsley,  G.  A.,  London. 

Bachelor,  J.,  Ghurch  Missiouary  Society,  Hakodate. 

Ballagh,  J.  G.,  6  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S.,  20  Suzuki  clio,  Surugadai,  Tokyo. 

Bingham,  Hon.  J.  A.,  U.  S.  Minister,  Tokyo. 

Bisliop,  Bev.  G.,  15  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Blunchet,  Rev.  G.  T.,  38  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Bonnr,  H.,  II.  B.  M.'s  Con?<nlat(\  Hyogo. 

Bowes,  James  Lord,  London. 

Brandrani,  Rov.  J.  B.,  Nagasaki. 

Brauns,  Dr.  D.,  Hiille  University,  Germany. 

Brinkloy,  Capt.  Frank,  n.  a.,  22  lida  machi,  Tokyo. 

Brooke,  J.  H.,  28  Yokohama. 

Brown,  A.  B.,  Marine  Board,  Tokyo. 

Brown,  Matthew,  Jr.,  6  Yokohama. 
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Barty,  Ph.,  11  bis,  Boalevard  des  Batignolles,  Paris. 

Center,  Alex.,  4-a  Yokohama. 

Chamberlain,  B.  H.,  Naval  College,  Tokyo. 

Cocking,  S.,  Jr.,  55  Yokohama. 

Couder,  J.,  Government  Architect,  Tokyo. 

Cooper,  C.  J.,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Bromwich  Graugo,  Worcester,  England. 

Cougbtric,  J.  B.,  Hongkong. 

Cox,  W.  Douglas,  University  of  Tokyo. 

Cutler,  Thos.,  Queen's  Square,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

Cruickshank,  W.  J.,  35  Yokohama. 

Dallas,  C.  H.,  Shanghai. 

Davydow,  H.E.  A.,  Bussiau  Minister,  Tokyo. 

Dautremer,  J.,  French  Legation,  Tokyo. 

Davisson,  Rev.  W.  E.,  221  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Dening,  Walter,  18  Suzuki  cho,  Surugadai,  Tokyo. 

Dickins,  F.  V.,  University  of  London,  Burlington  House,  London. 

Dillon,  E.,  London. 

Divers,  Edward,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  TuUyo. 

Dixon,  James  Main,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Imperial  College  of  Engiueoring,  Tokyo. 

Dixon,  Rev.  William  Gray,  M.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Du  Bois,  Dr.  Francis,  32  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Duer,  Yeend,  Shanghai. 

Eastlake,  F.  Warrington,  11  Ichibancho,  Tokyo. 

Eastlake,  W.  C.  do  Lano,  11  Ichibancho,  Tokyo. 

Eaton,  Isaac,  3  Yokohama. 

Eby,  Rev.  C.  S.,  5  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Ewing,  J.  A.,  B.  Sc,  University  College,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

Favre-Brandt,  J.,  146  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Farley,  G.,  Jr.,  143  Yokohama. 

Faulds,  Henry,  L.  R.  C.  P.  S.,  Tsukiji  Hospital,  Tokyo. 

Flowers,  Marcus,  Now  Club,  Cheltenham,  England. 

Eraser,  J.  A.,  143  Yokohama. 

Gardiner,  J.  McD.,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Gay,  A.  0.,  2  Yokohama. 

Glover,  T.  B.,  53  Shiba  Sannai,  Tokyo. 

Gowland,  W.,  Mint,  Osaka. 

Green,  James,  118  Concession,  Hyogo. 

Greene,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  Mission,  Kyoto. 

Gregory,  G.  E.  Telegraph  Department,  Tokyo. 

Greville,  Hon.  Louis,  Foreign  office,  London. 

Gribble,  Henry,  22  Yokohama. 

Grifliths,  E.  A.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation,  Tokyo. 
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Oxing,  Ber.  Ambrose  D.,  88  Tsnkiji,  TdkyO. 

Groom,  A.  H.,  35  YokohAma. 

Gobbins,  J.  H.,  H.  B.  M.*s  Consnlate,  Tokyo. 

HrII,  J.  C,  H.  B.  BL*s  Legation,  Tokyo. 

Hampsou,  C.  S..  H.  B.  M/s  Legatiou,  Tokyo. 

Hazmen,  N.  J.,  Judge,  H3.M.*s  Court  for  Japan. 

Hare,  A  J.,  Commercial  School,  Tokyo. 

Hartzler,  Ber.  Jacob,  44  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

Hattori  Ichizo,  UniTersity  of  Tokyo. 

HeUyer,  T.  W.,  32  Yokoliama. 

Hepbnm,  Dr.  J.  C,  245  Bluff,  Yokc^iama. 

Howe,  H-  A.,  ±S  Cho-oji,  Isaiago,  Tokyo. 

Hont,  H.  J.,  62  Concession,  Hyi3go. 

Irwin,  B.  W.,  5  Kiriil.>sLi,  Sakaye-cbo,  ShiUa,  Tokyo, 

James,  F.  S.,  142  Yokohama. 

James,  Capt.  J.  M.,  416  Minami  Bamba,  Shimigawa,  Tokyo. 

Jandon,  Peyton,  2  Sauueu-cho,  Tokyo. 

Jones,  Gen.  A.  C,  U.  S.  Consul,  Naga«akL 

Johoie,  ICabarajah  of,  Singapore. 

Kanda,  Naibo,  University  of  T<^yd. 

Eol,  O.,  60  Yokohama. 

Kenny,  W.,  H.  B.  ITs  Consulate,  Yokohama. 

Kineh,  Edward,  Agrienltural  College,  Cireuoestar,  England. 

Kingdon,  N.  P.,  193  Yokohama. 

Kirkwood,  Ifootagoe,  Yokohama. 

Knipping,  E.,  Obeorratofr,  Tokyo. 

Kaoti,  Caxgin  G.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.8.S.,  UniTersity  of  Tokyo. 

Knox,  Ber.  G.  W.,  27  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

Korseh^t,  Otto. 

Koehler,  L.  W.,  H.  B.  M.*8  Coosalate,  Yokohama. 

Lueom,  A.,  H.  B.  M-'s  Legation,  Tokyo. 

lATge,  Ber.  J.,  Axabo,  Tokyo. 

Lindsay,  Ber.  Thomas,  41  Imaieho  Azabu.  Tokyo. 

Lloyd,  Bev.  A.,  4,  Azaba  Shinbori  Tokyo. 

Longford,  J.  H.,  HB  JL*s  Viee-Consul,  Tokyo. 

Lowdl,  FerdTal,  Harrard  UniTersity,  U.  S.  A. 

Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith.  Xorthamptc^i,  Itfawsaehusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

HaedonaM.  Dr.  Davidson.  5  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Madagan,  Bobert.  3ilint.  Osaka. 

Maenab.  A.  J..  Nishi-Kobai-cho,  Sorugadai,  Tokyo. 

SiaeNair,  Ber.  T.  M.,  14  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

Malan.  Bav.  C.  8.,  Bnadwindaor.  Ducset,  En^bad. 
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Marshall,  Prof.  D.  H.,  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada. 

Manfen,  L.,  Now  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  11  Yokohama, 

Maundroll,  Bev.  H.,  Church  Missionary  Society,  Nagasaki. 

McCartee,  D.  B.,  M.D.,  79  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

McCaaloy,  Bev.  James,  6  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

McClatchie,  T.  B.  H.,  H.B.M.'s  Consulate,  Yokohama. 

Moaoham,  Bev.  G.  M.,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Middloton,  John,  22  Yokohama. 

Miller,  Bev.  E.  Bothesay,  29  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Milne,  A.,  2  Yokohama. 

Milne,  John,  F.G.S.,  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokyo. 

Moberly,  E.  G.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  China  and  Australia,  78  Yokohama. 

MolliRon,  J.  P.,  48  Yokohama. 

Morse,  W.  H.,  178  Yokohama. 

Moore,  Bev.  J.  P.,  50  Kami  Nibancho,  Tokyo. 
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Muramatsu,  Y.,  Tokyo. 
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Nakamura,  M.,  Tokyo. 

Naamann,  Dr.  Edward,  Yamato  Yashiki,  Tokyo. 
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O'Neill,  John,  Cognac,  France. 

Plunkott,  Hon.  F.  B.,  H.B.M.'s  Minister,  Tokyo. 

Pole,  Bev.  G.  H.,  9  Concession,  Osaka. 
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ON  THE  TENETS  OP  THE  SHIN8HIU  OR  *  TRUE 

SECT '  OP  BUDDHISTS. 


By  James  Tboup. 


[Read  October  2l8t,  1886.] 

An  acconut  of  the  development  in  Japan  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pare  Laud,  or  Paradise  of  Amit&bha  Buddha, — the  central  doctrine  of 
the  Shiushia, — ought  properly  to  commence  with  an  enquiry  into  this 
doctrine  as  held  by  priests  of  the  Tendai  Sect,  and  others,  who  were 
the  first  to  follow  it  in  this  country,  and  who  in  their  turn  derived  it 
from  the  Chinese  schools.  Thereafter,  the  foundation,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Genku,  otherwise  known  as  Honen  Shonin, 
of  the  Jodo  Sect,  would  come  to  be  treated  of;  and,  finally,  the 
establishment,  by  the  well-known  Shinran  Shonin,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  Jodo  Shinshiu,  now  known  simply  as  the 
Shinshiu,  or  '  True  Sect.*  As  a  fragment,  however,  giving  a  limited 
view  of  this  doctrine  and  the  others  that  hinge  on  it,  as  at  present  held 
by  the  last-mentioned  Sect,  the  following,  it  is  hoped,  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  Shin  Shiu  Kio  Shi  (^^ik^),  or,  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Doctrines  of  the  *  True  Sect,*  issued  in  December,  1876,  by  the 
Department  of  Instruction  of  the  Eastern  Hongwanji,  and,  as  is  stated 
on  the  first  page,  drawn  up  by  the  Compilation  Department  of  that 
Temple,  may,  coming  from^  that  source,  doubtless  be  taken  as  fairly 
representing  what  this  important  and  active  Sect  wish  to  be  considered 
their  tenets.  The  'following  paper  is  an  attempt  at  a  summary,  and, 
partly,  a  translation  of  the  portions  of  this  pamphlet  which  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  interesting,  and  the  purport  of  which  the  present 
writer  conceives  he  has  apprehended. 
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In  the  First  Section  of  the  pamphlet  are  enumerated  the  Seven  who 
are  reckoned  Patriarchs  hy  this  Sect.  They  are  Einjia  Bosatsn  (Nd- 
gdrjuna),  Tenjin  Bosatsu  (Vasuhandhu),  Donran  Daishi  (Than-luanj, 
Dojaku  Zenshi  (Tao-ch'o),  Zendo  Daishi  (Shan-tao)^  Genshin  Osbo 
(also  called  Ye-shin),  and  Genku  Daishi  (Hdnen).  The  reasons  why 
these  are  reckoned  as  the  Patriarchs  are  set  out,  severally,,  under  each. 
Their  claims  to  this  rank  are,  for  the  most  part,  hased  on  their  writings, — 
those  parts  only  of  their  writings  heing  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
by  the  Sect,  which  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pure  Land  and  the 
worship  of  Amida  (Amitdhha)  Buddha.  As  the  details  of  this  section 
are  generally  coincident  with,  although  not  so  full  as  the  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  Sect,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  given  in  the 
Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Aryan  Series,  Yol.  I,  Part  11,  edited  by  Max  Miiller, 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  Section  concludes  : — **  Now  the 
*'  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Patriarchs  consists  in  the  calling 
**  of  Buddha  to  remembrance.  As  far  as  they  treat,  by  the  way,  of 
'*  other  matters,  they  then  have  reference  to  the  means  of  salvation  by 
"one's  own  power, — the  method  of  the  Holy  Path.'*  The  distinction 
between  the  method  of  salvation  of  the  Holy  Path — by  one's  own  power, — 
and  that  of  the  Pure  Land, — by  tbe  Power  of  Another, — will  be  brought 
out  more  clearly  further  on.  Tbe  opportuneness,  in  these  Latter  Days, 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Patriarchs  relative  to  the  method  of  the  salvation 
of  the  Pure  Land,  by  the  Power  of  Another,  would  appear  to  be  what  is 
indicated  in  the  last  sentence: — "Kukai  (i.e.  Kobo  Daishi)  has 
**  said : — The  wise  man  keeps  silent ;  he  who  awaits  his  opportunity, 
*'  who  awaits  his  audience,  is  such." 

The  Second  Section  is  entitled.  The  Transmission  (or  Dissemina- 
tion) of  tiie  Law  (Light),  and  proceeds: — **  There  are  fourteen  sects  in 
**  Japan,  viz.: — the  Ku-sha-shiu,  Jo-jitsu-shiu  (Jisshiu),  Eisshiu,  Hosso- 
**  shiu,  San-ron-shiu,  Ke-gon-shiu,  Ten-dai-sbiu,  Shin-gon-shiu,  Zen- 
**  shiu,  Dai-nem-butsu-shiu,  Jo-do-shiu,  Ji-shiu,  and  Nichiren-shia. 
*'  Our  sect  is  called  the  Jodo  Shinshiu.  The  expressions  '  Nem-butsu' 
'*  (calling  Buddha  to  remembrance,  or  repeating  th6  name  of  Buddha), 
'**J6-Butsu'  (attaining  Buddhahood)  are  in  consonance  with  the 
*'  language  of  the  Shinshiu.  Shinran  Shouin  is  considered  the  Founder 
'*  •f  the  Sect.     The  Shonin  was  a  descendant  of  the  Tai-shokn-kwan 
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(Minister)  Prince  Eamatarn,  and  son  of  Prince  Fujiwara  no  Arinori. 
The  lady^  bis  wife,  Tama-hi,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sessho  Kwam- 
bakn  (Regent)  Prince  Kamezane.  First,  Genka  Daishi  established 
the  Jo- do  Sect.  It  spread  abroad  within  the  seas.  The  number  of 
his  disciples  exceeded  three  handred.  The  Shonin  truly  became  his 
most  distinguished  pupil.  The  Begent  turned  to  the  Daishi.  He 
became  his  great  benefactor.  One  day  he  said : — *  ["STou]  Daishi 
'observe  the  Prohibitions   while  calling  Buddha   to   remembrance. 

*  Your  disciple  eats  (i.e.  I  eat)  flesh  and  lives  with  a  wife.  Is  there  no 
'distinction  of  excellent  and  base  in  this?*  The  Daishi  replievl: — 
'  All  equally  call  Buddha  to  remembrance.     What  fault  is  there  in 

*  this  ?  '  The  other  said : — *  Your  disciple  has  (i.e.  I  have)  a 
'  daughter ;  let  your  chief  follower  condescend  to  become  my  son-in- 
'  law,  and  thus  remove  all  doubt  for  future  ages  in  the  Empire.'  The 
Daishi  proposed  this  to  the  Shonin  ;  the  Shonin  declined ;  the  other 
would  not  listen  [to  his  refusal] .  This  was  the  circumstance  which 
brought  about  the  founding  of  the  Sect. 

*<  The  line  of  the  Law  being  in  the  line  of  the  blood,  its  custodians 
have  succeeded  each  other  now  for  six  hundred  years.  Gon-nio^ 
Shonin  is  actually  the  dcscendent,  in  the  twenty-second  generation,  of 
the  Founder.  Of  brilliant  natural  endowments,  he  has  promoted  ability 
and  encouraged  learning.  He  has  extended  [his  influence]  a  hundred- 
fold ;  within  the  Seas  he  is  only  less  conspicuous  than  the  mountain 
Tai  and  the  North  Star.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Meiji  (1872)  His 
Present  Majesty  issued  a  decree  making  him  the  Primate  of  Beligion ; 
in  rank  he  is  the  first  of  those  of  the  black  garments  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  [next]  Heir  of  the  Law  Gen-'nio'  Shonin,  has 
been  further  selected  to  be  the  Sub-Primate  of  Beligion.  He  has 
travelled  into  India,  and  looked  on  the  mountains  of  Bio-ga  '*  {Lanka, 
i.e.  Ceylon). 

Section  Third  is  entitled,  **The  Divisions  of  Doctrine",  and  may 
be  rendered  thus : — "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Life  [of  Sdkya]  is  divided 
**  according  to   two  bodies,  (or  orders)  the  Shodo-mon  and  the   Jodo- 

1  Gon-nio  Shonin,— the  present  Chief  Priest  of  the  Eastern  Hongwanji. 
*  Gen-nio  Shdnin, — his  son. 
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**  men  (they  of  the  Holy  Path  and  they  of  the  Pore  Land).  [The 
**  distinctions  of]  the  Greater  Vehicle  and  the  Lesser  Vehicle/  the 
*' '  partial '  and  the  '  complete,'  the  *  temporary '  and  the  *  true  '/  the 
"  *  apparent '  and  the  '  hidden  '^  appertain  to  the  Shod5-mon.  These 
''  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  entering  on  the  Holy  Path  in  this  world. 
**  The  Dai'mu-rid-jitt-kid  (Amitdytis  Sutra,  Larger  Sukhavdti   Vyuhd) 


'The  Mahdydna  and  Hinaydna. 

*  The  '  partial/  and  the  *  complete,'  the  *  temporary  *  and  the  '  irae.'  These 
expressions  are  explained  as  referring  back  to  subdivisions  of  the  MahftyAna  sohool 
or  doctrine,  and  doubtless  were  terms  in  use  from  the  earlier  centmies  of 
Buddhism ;  but  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  find  that  they,  and  those  referred  to 
nnder.the  next  note,  have  all  been  identified.    The  expressions  *  partial '  (  4^  )  and 

*  complete '  ( -^  ),  abridgments  ot  ^  ^  ^  and  j^  ^  ^St*  the  ri  ^  U^  or  *  two 
doctrines  *  taught  by  Bddhi  Buchi  (A.  D.  503-535),  are  explained  as  signifying 

*  unfinished  meaning,*  or  imperfectly  developed  doctrine,  and  *  clear  meaning,*  or 
complete  doctrine  {ardha  akshara  and  pdrna  aksJiara). 

The  term  '  temporary,*  (  ^  )  is  explained  by  *  means,'  or  devices  used  towards 
an  end,  as  opposed  to  the  *  true ' .  (  ^ )  or  real.  The  '  temporary  *  indades  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hosso  and  Sanron  Sects,  which  are  therefore  called  the  *  Tern* 
porary  *  Greater  Vehicle ;  the  *  true*,*  including  the  doctrines  of  the  Eegon,  Tendai, 
Shingon,  and  Zen  Sects,  which  are  known  therefore  as  the  '  True  *  Greater  Vehicle. 
The  doctrine  which  S&kya  Buddha  is  represented  as  having  taught,  previous  to  his 
fiftieth  year,  is  termed  the  *  partial,*  or  imperfectly  developed,  and  is  contained  in 
the  four  Sutras  the  fR  ^  {Pradjnd  Pdramitd  Sdtra,)  the  $  ft,  the  H  #* 
(Agamat)  and  the  ^  ^  ;  that  which  he  is  represented  as  having  taught  from  his 
fiftieth  year,  the  '  complete  *  doctrine,  which  is  contained  in  the  -^  |^  (Saddharata 
Pufidarika  Sutra,— the  'Lotus of  the  Good  Law,')  and  the  3[  jj  {Nirvdna  Sdtra)^ 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  and  the  following  note  the  writer 
has  received  from  high  Japanese  authority  on  this  subject. 

^Explained  as  *  apparent  doctrine  *  and  '  hidden  doctrine,' — the  former  inolad- 
ing  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Mah&y&na  school  except  that  of  the  Shingon  Seot, 
which  alone  is  called  the  '  hidden '  doctrine.  According  to  another  anthority, 
however,  there  is  reckoned  a  third  doctrine,  coming  between  the  above  two,  vis., 
a  traditional  doctrine,  of  which  the  Zen  Sect  is  the  present  representative  in  this 
country ;  and,  by  the  same,  the  Eegon  and  Tendai  Sects  are  reckoned  the  special 
representatives  of  the  '  apparent'  doctrine. 

The  above  four  pairs  of  terms, — Greater  and  Lesser  Vehicle,  'partial*  and  'com- 
plete,* 'temporary*  and  'true',  'apparent*  and  < hidden*,  are  used  not  only  bj  the 
Bhinshiu,  but  by  all  the  other  schools  also. 
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«*  Kwam-mU'Hd'jiu-kid  (Siitra  of  Meditation)  and  Amida-kw,  appertain 
*'  to  the  Jodo-mon.  Tbese  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of 
**  (i.e.  Birth  into)  the  Pure  Land. 

The  three  Sdtras  her^  mentioned,  which  together  are  known  as  the 
Sam-hu-kid,  constitute  the  Scriptures  of  this  Sect.  They  are  known 
shortly  as  the  Dai-Jdo,  (Greater  Siitra,)  Kican-gioy  (SAtra  of  Meditation,) 
and  Sho-Jnoy  (Lesser  Siltra). 

*' Again,  within  the  Shodo-mon  there  are  the  methods  (schools)  of 
**  *  lengthwise  going-out '  and  *  lengthwise  passing-over.*  The  Hosso 
**  and  San-ron  Sects  belong  to  the  school  of  *  lengthwise  going-out ;'  the 
**  the  Ke-gon,  Tendai,  Shin-gon  and  Zen  Sects  belong  to  that  of  the 
**  *  lengthwise  passing-over.*  In  the  Jodo-mon  there  are  the  methods 
**  of  *  crosswise  going-out,*  and  *  crosswise  passing-over.*  Salvation  by 
**  various  actions  constitutes  *  crosswise  going-out.*  This  depends  on 
**  the  power  of  one's  self.  Salvation  by  remembrance  of  the  Name  of 
**  Buddha  constitutes  *  crosswise  passing-over.*  This  depends  on  the 
**  Power  of  Another.'* 

The  expressions  'lengthwise'  and  'crosswise,*  *  going-out*  and 
*  passing-over '^  are  to  be  explained  with  reference  to  the  methods 
employed  to  attain  salvation,  or  deliverance  from  the  Cycle  of  Birth  and 
Death, — in  other  words,  to  reach  Nirvdna, — and  appear  to  be  meant  to 
indicate  the  comparative  slowness  or  quickness  of  the  methods  used. 
The  former  methods  are  slow  and  laborious,  the  latter  more  speedy, — 

^For  further  /explanation  of  these  terms  the  wiiter  is  indebted  to  high  Japanese 
authority  on  this  subject,  already  referred  to.    It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

These  four  terms  are  known  as  the  *  two  pairs '  (jn  ^)  and  *  four  folds  *  or 
tiers  (73  S)  ^°d  are  used  and  explained  by  Shinran  is  his  work  called  jg  ^  ^, 
as  follows: — The  *  lengthwise  going-out '  ('going-out  along')  is  the  attainment  of 
Enlightenment  after  long  practice,  and  perseverance,  through  many  kalpas,  in  the 
way  of  holy  men.-  The  *  lengthwise  passing-over '  (' stepping-over  along')  refers 
to  Enlightenment  in  this  life, — the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  in  the  present 
existence.  The  *  crosswise  going-out '  (*  going-out  across ')  is  the  attainment  of  birth 
in  a  region  where  the  state  of  beings  is  like  that  of  those  in  the  womb, — a  border- 
land, or  species  of  limbo,  adjoining  the  Pure  Land  (Sukh&vati), — the  imperfection 
of  this  birth  being  the  result  of  carelessness  and  doubt.  This,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  note,  refers  to  the  method  of  the  Jodo  Sect.  The  *  crosswise  passing-over  * 
('  stepping-over  across ')  is  to  go  to  be  born  in  the  true  Land  of  Amitabha  according 
to  bis  Original  Vow.    (Sco  Note  14,  p.  8.) 
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the  last  being  direct  and  complete.  The  first  two  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  ways  of  salvation  by  good  works, — by  the  practice  of  the 
Pdramitds  or  '  cardinal  virtues/  moral  and  religious  precepts  and  pro- 
hibitions. The  third,  without  doubt,  indicates  the  system  of  salvation 
by  '  Faith  by  one's  own  power,'  alluded  to  further  on,  under  the  ninth 
section, — a  faith  excited  and  kept  alive  by  means  of  religions  ob- 
servances. The  fourth,  the  surest  and  speediest  method,  is  the  way  of 
salvation  by  dependence  on  the  power  of  Amitdbha  Buddha, — a  salva- 
tion by  faith  only.'' 

The  Fourth  Section  is  entitled  **The  Three  Times,"  or  Periods, 
which  teim  is  explained  as  follows  : — *'  There  are  Three  Periods  of  the 
"Law.  For  the  space  of  five  hundred  years  from  the  death  of 
*'  [Sakya]  Buddha  is  the  Period  of  the  Right  (lit.  upright)  Law. 
'*  There  then  exist  the  Doctrine,  the  Practice  (lit.  Action)  and  the  Wit- 
"ness  [of  attainment] .  After  those  five  hundred  years,  for  the  space 
'*  of  a  thousand  years,  is  the  Period  of  the  Image  Law.'  There  then 
*'  exist  the  Doctrine  and  the  Practice  (Action),  but  there  is  no  Witness 
*'  [of  attainment.] 

''After  those  fifteen  hundred  years,  for  the  space  of  ten  thousand 
**  years,  is  the  Latter  Day  Law  (Period  of  the  Latter  Days  of  the  Law). 
**The  Doctrine  exists,  but  without  the  Pi*actice  and  Witness.  At 
'*  present  it  is  2,825  years   since  the  death  of  Buddha.'     The  inferior 

^         ~  '  -.—11  .  •       W  '  •  ^■■■  I.MII.  ^m^m^^am 

7  The  third  method  or  school  refers  to  the  Jodo-shiu,  from  which  the  Shin- 
shia  sprung,  and  which, — although  comiDg  under  the  classification  of  the  Jodo- 
mon,  since  it  also  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  Pore  Land, — is  still  reckoned,  from  the 
Shin-shiu  point  of  view,  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  one's  own  power. 

^  The  conservation  of  religion  by  means  of  the  use  of  images, — the  *  Period  of 
Image  Worship.*  See  Beal,  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures,  p.  141.  note,  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  passage  in  the  *  Lotus,''  on  which  this  doctrine  of  the 
Three  Periods  is  founded.  Eitel  (Hand-hook)  explains  the  term  as  the  Period  of 
*  fanciful  religion.'  The  passage  in  the  present  pamphlet  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  expression  may  mean  the  '  Period  of  the  simulacrum  of  religion,' — when  the 
Bight  or  True  Law  no  longer  existed,  although  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  which 
existed  under  the  Period  of  the  Bight  Law  were  still  followed. 

*  This  would  place  the  date  of  the  death  of  S&kya-muni  Buddha  as  early  as 
949  B.C.  The  usual  date  according  to  Siugalese  authors  is  543  B.C.  Rbys  Davids 
arrives  at  412  B.C.,  as  the  most  probable  date ;  and  Max  Mailer's  caloulations 
bring  it  to  477  B.C.    See  the  latter's  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  184-5,  notes. 
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**  capacities  of  men  are  dark ;  they  cannot  tread  the  Holy  Path  and 
**  rise  to  perfection.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Shodo-mon  does  not 
*'  prosper.  It  is  forcing  a  law  which  cannot  he  practised  npon  men 
'*who  cannot  practice  it, — like  urging  fowls  to  go  into  the  water. 
**  How  can  this  be  reasonable  ?  But  the  Original  Vow^°  of  Amida 
^*  (Amitdbha)  Buddha,  passing  through  the  three  periods,  includes 
**  the  five  Classes-of-beings-capable-of-hearing-the-Law."  There  is 
**  thus  no  time  when  the  Law  cannot  be  practised,  no  men  who 
**  cannot  practice  it.  It  is  said  in  the  Sutra  (in  the  Greater  Stitra):— 
''There  still  remains  this  Sutra.  It  endures  for  a  hundred  years 
**  (Le,  for  long  time).  Even  after  the  ten  thousand  years  of  the 
*'  Latter  Days  of  the  Law,  it  endures  for  a  hundred  years.  Ten  thou- 
*'  sand  years!  and  much  morel  ■  The  Doctrine,  enduring  through  time, 
*'  presents  the  means  of  Practice  (lit.  Action)  and  thus  the  true  Witness 
*'  of  the  Jodo-mon  (t.#.  of  them  of  the  Pure  Land)  even  now  flourishes. 
*'  Having  entered  on  the  period  of  the  Latter  Days  of  the  Law,  now  to 
*'  desire  the  Holy  Path  (Shodp)  is  like  wearing  fur  garments  in  summer 
**  and  linen  in  winter.     How  can  this  be  reasonable  ?  " 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Shin-shiu  condemns  the  methods 
of  salvation  by  means  of  moral  and  religions  actions,  followed  by  the 
other  sects,  as  being  in  themselves  at  variance  with  true  Buddhistic 
teaching ;  but  merely  that  this  sect  holds  such  methods  to  be  inoppor- 
tune and  impossible  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 

The  Fifth  Section  proceeds  to  sum  this  up  by  stating  the  ''Four 
Laws,"  or  the  "Fourfold  Law,''  according  to  which  salvation  is  now 
attainable.  It  says : — **  The  Dai-mu-iid-jm-Idd  (Greater  Siitra)  contains 
**  the  true  Doctrine ;  calling  to  remembrance  the  Name  is  the  true  Prac- 
**  tice  (Action).  This  is  from  the  seventeenth  Vow.^  The  Threefold 
*'  Heart  {i,e.  the  Heart  of  sincerity,  of  faith  and  joy,  and  having  a  long- 
*'  ing  for  birth  in  the  Pure  Land)  is  the  true  Belief.     This  is  from  the 


w  The  Original  Vow.    See  note  14,  under  page  8,  post, 
^1  That  is,  Men,  Gods,  S'rdvakaSf  Pratyika  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvat, 
^  The  17th  Vow : — **  If,  when  I  attain  Buddhahood,  the  innumerable  Bnddhas 
**  of  the  worlds  of  the  ten  regions  (nniverse)  do  not,  with  sighs  on  every  side, 
**  ohant-and-praise  My  Name,  then  shall  I  not  accept  Bnlightenment. — {BodhaLY* 
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*'  eighteenth  Vow."  Surely  the  time  of  death  (the  attainment  of  Nir- 
'*  v&un)  is  the  true  Witness.  This  is  from  the  eleventh  Yow.^^  Zendo 
"  Daishi  lias  said : — '  In  the  Teaching  of  Religion,  {i.e.  in  the  Doctrine,) 
'*  *  the  Name  is  the  means  used  :  all  liviug  heings,  hearing,  Believe 
*'  '  and  attain  Salvation.     This  is  what  is  termed  the  Foorfold  Law.^ 

In  Sections  Sixth  and  Seventh,  which  treat  of  the  **  Three  vows  "" 
and  the  '*  hidden  "  and  ^*  apparent  *',  farther  developments  of  the 
subject  are  briefly  alluded  to,  but  as  these  involve  references  which 
cannot  at  present  be  followed  up,  they  are  here  omitted. 

Section  Eighth  is  entitled  the  ''Vow  Name  ",-^that  is,  the  Name 


u  The  18th  Vow : — '*  If,  when  I  attain  Baddhahood,  any  of  the  living  beings 
**  of  the  ten  regions  who,  with  sincerity.  Laving  faith  and  joy,  and  an  ardent  desire 
**  to  be  born  into  My  Country,  call  [My  Name]  to  remembrance  ten  times,  should 
"  not  [then]  be  born  there,  I  shall  not  accept  Enlightenment. — (BodhaL)  But  from 
"  this  the  five  classes  of  reprobates,^  and  revilers  of  the  Bight  Law  are  excluded.*'. 

1  The  five  classes  of  reprobates  are :— Parricides,  matricides,  they  who  incite  the 
priesthood  to  quarrel,  they  who  shed  the  blood  of  a  Buddha,  they  who  put  to  death  an 
Arhat. 

^^  The  11th  Vow: — ** If,  when  I  attain  Buddhahood,  the  men  andDevasof 
"My  Country  who  dwell  together  do  not  reach  Nirv&na,  then  shall  I  not  accept 
"  Enlightenment.— (Bod/iai)." 

The  Three  Vows  here  quoted  are  from  the  Greater  Stltra  (I^ai-mn  ri5-jiu-kio), 
and  are  respectively  the  17th,  18th  and  11th  of  the  forty-eight  vows  made  by  the 
being  called  Amitdhha  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  in  respect  of  his  determina- 
tion to  attain  the  rank  of  Buddha.  These  vows  are  frequently  termed  **  Hon-gwan  " 
(4k. ^),  "original  vows,'- and  the  expression  "original  vow  of  Am ida  Buddha,"  at 
page  7,  refers  to  this, — or  rather  to  the  eighteenth  of  those  "originals  vows."  The 
same  expression,  "  Hon-gwan,"  gives  the  name  to  the  principal  temples  at  Eidto 
of  the  two  main  branches. of  the  Shinshiu,  and,  after  them,  to  many  temples 
throughout  the  country. 

The  eighteenth  Vow  is  distinguished  from  the  others  as  expressing  the  condi- 
tion under  which  the  salvation  of  the  Pure  Land  should  be  attainable, — namely  by 
calling  to  remembrance  the  name  of  Amit^bha.  The  other  vows,  generally,  ex- 
press the  nature  of  which  this  Paradise  was  to  be.  The  eighteenth  vow  being  thus 
the  one  affecting  men  seeking  this  salvation,  is  sometimes  called,  par  excellence,  the 
Original  Vow, — an  expression  which  in  this  paper  has  sometimes  been  rendered 
simply  *the  Vow.' 

^The  Fourfold  Law :— the  Doctrine,  the  Name,  Belief,  Salvation. 

*  ^The  three  vows.    See  note  14,  supra. 
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referred  to  in  the  Vow, — the  Name  of  Him  who  made  the  Vow, — and 
proceeds: — ''For  us  unenlightened  (laity?),  if  we  desire  to  he  horn 
"into  the  Pure  Land  it  is  necessary  to  have  Faith  (lit.  to  put  forth  the 
"Believing  Heart)  hy  the  Power  of  Another.  If  we  desire  to  have 
"Faith  hy  the  Power  of  Another,  we  must  hear  the  Vow  Name.  If 
"  we  desire  to  hear  the  Vow  Name  we  must  look  to  the  good  and 
"wise  (jj^riesthood  ?).  If  we  already  have  looked  to  the  good  and  wise, 
"heard  the  Vow  Name  and  have  a  mind  taking  refuge  in  the  hehest^^ 
"  [of  Amitdbha],  this  is  Faith  hy  the  Power  of  Another. 

"  At  present  are  the  Latter  Days  of  the  Law  ;  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in 
"  the  Holy  Path  (Shodo).  They  ^  live  in  great  temples  ;  they  style  them- 
"  selves  ahhots.  Externally  they  exhibit  worth  and  goodness ;  internally 
"they  are  full  .of  covetousness  and  sordidness.  They  wear  silks  and 
"satius ;  they  sit  on  hair  rugs  luxuriously.  Proudly  they  cultivate  out- 
"  ward  forms  (lit.  appearances) ;  they  delude  men,  they  deceive  them- 
"  selves.  How  can  such  be  called  superior  persons  ?  They  forsake  the 
"  world  (lit.  leave  home, — t.  e.  became  mendicants, — enter  the  priest- 
"  hood,)  and  are  much  more  worldly  than  ever  (lit.  remain  more  at  home 
"  than  ever).  Alasl  They  drink  wine,  they  eat  flesh.  How  can  they 
"  be  said  to  keep  the  Prohibitions^'  (i.e.  the  Buddhist  Moral  Precepts)  ? 
"  They  love  their  wives,  they  love  their  children.  What  family  affec- 
"  tions  do  they  forego  ?  Being  thus,  they  increase  covetousness.  How 
"  can  the)'  say  they  practice  almsgiving?*^  If  they  are  not  employed 
"  at  one  thing,  they  are  at  another.  How  can  they  have  leisure  for 
"  meditation?*^  Of  inordinate  lust,  greedy  for  gain,  what  Zeal"  in  the 
"  performance  of  religious  duty  do  they  possess  ?  They  envy  the 
"worthy,  they  revile  the  good.  What  Patience"  do  they  possess? 
"  Certainly  they  have  no  knowledge*^     They  cannot  regulate  their  con- 


^T**  Taking  refuge  in  the  behest  of /'—relying  on  the  help, — invoking  the  assist- 
ance of  {Amitdhha,) 

^I.e,t  they  who  in  these  days  profess  to  follow  the  Holy  Path, — the  priesthood 
of  other  sects. 

^^I.e.f  practice  Morality  {Sila),    '^  Almsgiving  {Dana), 

u Meditation  (Dhydna),    s>ZeaI  (Virya). 

^Patience  (Kslidnti),  s^Enowledge  (PrajHd). 
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**  duct  according  to  the  truth.  Thns  at  one  time  they  are  conrageons  in 
"  the  performance  of  religious  duty ;  impetuously  they  set  about  prac- 
"  tising  the. Six  Pdramitds^  [but]  they  cannot  continue.  If  they  have 
**  not  ability  to  practice  the  Six  Pdramitds,  it  is  certain  they  cannot 
*'  attain  deliverance. 

**  Zendo  has  said: — *  We  are  truly  like  this:  unenlightened  we 
**  *  are  subject  to  the  evil  of  Birth  and  Death  ;  for  long  kalpas  we  revolve, 
.  "  '  sinking  and  floating  [in  the  sea  of  existence] ;  there  seems  no  cause 
***  of  escape.'  How  incomprehensible!  But  He,  Amida  Buddha,  long 
"  kalpas  ago  putting  forth  a  heart  of  great  compassion,  planning  through 
*'  five  kalpas,  having  accomplished  the  long  kalpas,  perfected  his  Vow. 
**  He  said  :  "  *  If  any  living  beings  of  the  ten  regions  who,  with  sin- 
"  *  cerity,  having  faith  and  joy  and  an  ardent  desire  to  be  born  into  My 
**  *  Country,  call  My  Name  to  remembrance  ten  times,'^  should  not  [then] 
***beborn  there,  I  shall  not  accept  Enlightenment. — (Bodhai),*  *If 
"  *  there  are  any  of  the  living  beings  of  the  ten  regions*, — be  they  house- 
**  holders  or  houseless  (i.e.  laity,  or  mendicants  who  have  left  their 
"  homes),  breakers  of  the  Prohibitions  or  without  (i.e.  not  having 
**  taken  vows  to  observe)  the  Prohibitions, — having  wives  or  not  having 
**  wives,  having  children  or  not  having  children,  whether  or  not  driuk- 
**  ing  wine  or  eating  flesh,  whether  they  be  husbandmen  or  merchants, — 
"  if  only  they  put  forth  the  Believing  Heart  and  take  refuge  in  the 
**  behest  of  (invoke)  Amida  Buddha,  they  will  throw  out  the  radiance 
**  of  a  Buddha.  Such  will  attain  this : — waiting  for  the  end  of  life, 
**  they  will  be  born  in  Heaven,  they  will  reach  the  great  Nirv&ua.  Is 
"  it  not  a  boundless  great  compassion  ?  If  you  desire  to  acknowledge 
*'  this  mercy,  you  must  chant-and-praise  the  name  of  Buddha." 

Section  Ninth  is  entitled : — **  The  Believing  Heart  (Faith)  by  the 
"Power  of  Another,"*®  and  continues  : — "But  although  you  fail  in  no 

^The  six  Paramitas^  or  cardinal  virtaes,  the  practice  of  which  leads  to  the 
*'  other  shore," — all  referred  to  in  the  previous  sentences. 

«618th  Vow. 

>'0r,  say,  *  concentrate  their  mind  on  Me.' 

**The  expression,  "Power  of  Another"  (^  7^),  would  appear  to  have  been 
used  first  by  Donran.  Previously,  the  expression  used  to  denote  a  similar  idea 
was,  "  The  Power  of  the  Vow  "  (ISSitf)-  ^ 
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wise  to  chant-and-praise  the  name  of  Buddha,  [yet]  you  cannot 
be  born  into  the  true  Land-of-reward.^  You  must  without  fail  put 
forth  the  Believing  Heart  (i.e.  have  Faith),  and  thereafter  can  you 
first  attain  so  to  be  born.  [And]  although  you  put  forth  the  Believing 
Heart,  [yet]  by  the  Faith  which  is  by  one's  own  power,  you  cannot 
be  born  into  the  true  Land-of-reward.  You  must  without  fail  put 
forth  the  Believing  Heart  which  is  by  the  Power  of  Another,  and 
thereafter  can  you  first  attain  so  to  be  born  (attain  [this  salvation). 
The  putting  forth  of  the  Believing  Heart  by  means  of  the  Power  of 
Another  is  called  the  Believing  Heart  (Faith)  by  the  Power  of 
Another.  The  Power  of  Buddha  is  the  *  Power  of  Another.*  Clearly 
to  believe  in  the  knowledge  (wisdom)  of  Buddha  is  the  Believing 
Hea^-t.  The  heart  which  believes  clearly  in  the  knowledge  of 
Buddha  is  produced  by  the  Power  of  Buddha :  it  is  not  put  forth 

*  by  one's  self.  For  one's  own  heart  to  excite  this  is  called  the 
'Believing  Heart  by  one's  own  power.*  That  heart  is  not  strong; 
speedily  it  changes.  It  is  like  a  picture  drawn  on  water.  But  the 
Believing  Heart  by  the  Power  of  Another, — this  recedes  not  from  its 
strength  :  it  is  like  the  diamond." 

**  The  expression  *  Believing  Heart '  is  in  the  Vow  of  Mida.**    He 
said  : — *  With  sincerity,  faith  and  joy,  and  ardent  desire  to  be  born  into 

*  My  Country.'     The  union  of  these  three  '^  Shiaha  (Sdhya)  calls  the 

*  Believing  Heart.'  Tenjin  (Vasubandhu)  calls  it  the  *  United  (stead- 
fast) Heart.'  Buddha  confers  this  Heart ;  He  bestows  it  on  all  living 
beings.  This  is  the  Believing  Heart  by  the  Power  of  Another. 
The  Believing  Heart  is  in  the  Name  of  Mida.     Zendo  says  : — *  The 

*  expression  Namu^  is  a  taking  refuge  in  His  behest '  (or,  *  an 
invocation  of  Him  ').  It  is  said  in  the  Patriarchs  : — *  To  take  refuge 
in   His  behest '    (or  '  to  invoke  Him  ')  is  the  Mandate  enounced  by 


^  The  Laud  which  Amit&bha  attained  to  have  as  the  recompense  or  result  of 
his  Vows. 

^  Mida,  a  common  contracted  form  of  Amida. 

81  These  Three :— Sincerity  (^  ^cj),  Faith  and  Joy  {i$  |g),  and  Ardent  Desire 
for  Birth  (^  ^)  in  the  Pure  Land. 

^^*  Naviu  Amidttf' — the  expression  chanted  in  calling  to  remembrance  the 
name  of  Amit&bha  Buddha. 
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**  *  the  Vow.'  The  Heart  which  takes  refage  in  His  behest  (or,  which 
"  invokes  Him)  is  not  produced  by  one's  self;  it  is  prodaced  by  the 
**  command  of  Buddha.  Hence  it  is  called  the  *  Believing  Heart  by 
"  the  Power  of  Another.*  " 

«  9ic  4c  4c  He 

'*  It  is  said  in  the  Siitra  : — *  To  hear  the  Name  [and]  rejoice  with  the 
"  Believing  Heart.'  For  the  Name  ....  to  enter  the  heart  of  living 
**  beings, — this  constitutes  the  Believing  Heart.  The  Name  and  the 
**  Believing  Heart  must  be  known  to  be  one.  As  an  illustration  : — 
*'  The  unenlightened  heart  is  like  unclean  water ;  the  Heart  of  Buddha 
**  is  like  a  pure  Mani  pearl.""  If  the  Mani  pearl  is  put  into  the  unclean 
"  water,  the  water  changes  and  becomes  pure.  If  the  Heart  of  Buddha 
**  enters  the  unenlightened  heart,  the  heart  changes  and  becomes 
"  believing.** 

The  Section  goes  on  to  indicate  that,  where  this  believing  heart, 
or  Faith,  exists,  its  existence  will  be  declared  by  the  Action  of  calling 
to  remembrance,  with  the  living  voice,  the  name  of  Amida, — "  as  where 
there  is  fire  there  will  certainly  be  smoke.**  The  two  together  are 
termed  the  '**Uuion  of  Faith  and  Action  **  (Practice).  It  further 
continues  : — "  Faith  by  one's  own  power  cannot  afford  rest  to  the  heart. 
'*  It  is  said  : — '  Shall  I  surely  attain  salvation,  or  shall  I  not  ?'  and 
*'  thus  what  is  called  faith  is  in  reality  doubt.  Binjiu  {Ndgdrjuna) 
**  has  said  : — *  Where  there  is  doubt  the  flower  will  not  open.*  Faith 
«  by  the  Power  of  Another  affords  rest  to  the  heart.  It  is  said  : — '  I  * 
"  am  borne  by  the  power  of  that  Vow ;  I  shall  certainly  attain  salvation.* 
<<  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  the  heart. 

**  Those  who  follow  the  method  of  '  self-power,*  repeating  the  name 
"  of  Buddha  with  a  view  to  reward,  act  with  the  object  of  attaining 
**  salvation.  Those  who  follow  the  method  of  •  Another*B  power,*  show 
**  their  gratitude  by  calling  to  remembrance  the  name  of  Buddha.** 

4c  *  4c  4c  4c 

"Those  who  follow  the  method  of  'self-power*  believe  in  other 
"  (many)  Buddhas  ;  those  who  follow  the  method  of  *  Another's-pOwer ' 

^Mani  pearl, — one  of  the  Sapla  Ratna^  or  Seven  Precioas  things, — a  round 
pearl  which  is  said  to  keep  always  clean  and  bright,  etc. — See  Eitel,  Handbook  of 
Buddhism^  p.  72. 
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*<  believe  only  in  [the]  One*'  Baddha, — as  a  faithful  servant  does  not 
*'  serve  two  masters.  The  '  self-power '  belief  is  of  nine  (manifold) 
*'  sorts  ;  the  lands  (regions)  of  birth  [nnder  it]  are  also  nine  (manifold). 
"  In  the  Sdtra  this  is  called  birth  by  generation  (natural  birth).  The 
** '  Other's-power '  belief  is  of  one  kind  and  no  other ;  the  land  of 
'*  birth  under  it  is  also  One  Boundless  Bright  Land.  In  the  Siitra  this 
*'  is  called  the  birth  of  Transformation.*' 

The  Tenth  Section  is  termed  "  The  Popular  System,**  or  "  The 
System  for.  the  laity/*  in  contradistinction  to  the  **  True  System/*  as 
expounded  by  the  priesthood.  The  *'  Popular  System  *'  has  reference 
to  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil  in  conduct,  in  this  world ;  the  **  True 
System*'  to  that  of  belief  and  doubt  in  the  mind,  on  which  depends  the 
salvation  of  the  other  world.  This  Section  shows  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sect  in  the  various  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions of  human  life.  It  commences: — ''The  appellations  'true*  and 
"  '  popular  *  are  an  important  matter.  Our  Sect  terms  the  attaining 
"  of  the  rest  of  the  heart  the  True  System ;  the  observation  of  the 
"  relations  of  life  the  Popular  System.  Our  Sect  has  granted  the  permis- 
"  siou  to  marry.  Hence  the  five  relations  of  life^  necessarily  exist.  Where 
"  the  five  relations  of  life  exist,  the  duties  involved  in  them  must  be 
"observed.  This  is  termed  the  Popular  System.  It  is  said  in  the 
*'  SAtra  : — *  The  living  beings  of  the  ten  regions, — be  they  householders 
**  *  or  houseless '  (i.e.  laity  or  religieux).  Thus  the  Sovereign,  who  in- 
"  stalls  his  Consort,  and  partakes  of  his  royal  viands,  attains  salvation. 
"The  commoner,  who  possesses  a  wife  and  eats  flesh,  [also]  attains 
"  salvation.  Siiall  the  Holy  Path  be  different  for  them  ?  Although  the 
"  sins  of  the  unenlightened  be  many,  if  these  are  contrasted  wth  the 
"Power  of  the  Vow  they  are  not  as  a  millet 'seed  to  the  ocean.  The 
"  eating  of  flesh,  the  having  of  wives  are  nothing  to  speak  of.  A  stone 
"  is  by  nature  heavy  ;  if  you  precipitate  it  into  the  water,  it  inevitably 
"  sinks,  [but]  if  you  place  it  upon  a  ship,  it  assuredly  floats.  The  sins 
"  of  the  unenlightened  are  heavy  ;  if  you  precipitate  them  on  the  Three 


"^From  the  fact  of  this  sect  believing  only  in  Onf.  Buddha,  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  ♦'  Ik-kO  Shiu"  (—  ^  ^). 

^  The  Five  relationships  of  human  life,  viz.:— Husband  and  wife,  father  and 
son,  brethren,  prince  and  subject,  friends,— according  to  the  Chinese  philosophy. 
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Worlds,''  tbey  inevitably  sink ;  [but]  if  you  place  them  on  the  ship  of 
the  Vow,  tbey  assuredly  become  ligbt.  The  merit  of  living  beings  is 
full  of  leaks.  Mida*s  Laud-of-reward  bas  no  leaks.  With  the  merit 
which  is  full  of  leaks,  you  cannot  be  born  into  the  Land  where  there 
are  no  leaks.'* 

'*  Although  oni'  Sect  does  not  set  up  Prohibitions  and  Bules,  yet  it 
certainly  regulates  conduct  according  to  the  relations  of  life.  Hence, 
in  it,  faithful  servants,  filial  children,  dutiful  wives  and  true  friends  are 
numerous.  The  foundation  of  the  relations  of  life  is  set  forth  in  the 
Greater  Sdtra.  It  is  said  : —  *  For  a  servant  to  betray  his  lord,  for  a 
'  child  to  deceive  his  father,  for  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and 
'  wives,  wise  or  unwise  (priesthood  or  laity),  to  fail  in  their  duty  to 
<  each  other, — these  are  the  actions  violating  the  relations  of  life  which 
'  the  venerated  Shiaka  {Sdkya)  has  denounced.' 

**  Going  out  to  battle  and  dying  by  arrow  or  stone, — this  is  fidelity. 
Dying,  to  be  born  into  the  realm  of  Bliss, — this  is  faith.  One  meri- 
torious action,  two  advantages.  When  the  Nations  are  not  silent 
about  [their]  armies,  we  cannot  ensure  our  safety  without  fighting. 
If  one  attains  faith  now,  then  in  the  time  of  battle  also  will  it  be  well. 
In  battle,  for  a  man  of  faith  to  face  death  is  like  being  born.  If  we 
do  not  make  the  voyage  to  foreign  countries,  we  do  not  know  their 
characteristics  ;  if  we  do  not  know  their  characteristics,  for  protection 
in  war  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.  If  on  the  ocean  tempests  arise,  or 
one's  life  is  endangered,  if  he  has  already  attained  faith,  then  to  die 
will  it  still  be  well. 

**  The  land  which  holds  Buddha  in  remembrance  assuredly  the  all- 
seeing  Gods  and  the  spells  of  Buddha  will  protect.  It  is  said  in  the 
Siitra : — *  The  Empire   in  tranquility,  the   Sun  and  Moon  clear  and 

*  bright ;  the  wind  and  the  rain  .observe  their  seasons,  scourges  and 
'  pestilences  do  not  arise ;   the  country  fruitful,  the  people  in  peace  ; 

*  the  arms  of  the  soldier  are  unused.'  Is  this  not  good  reason  for 
gratitude  towards  one's  country  ?  "  *^ 

■*  The  Three  Worlds  of  the  Buddhist  Universe,  viz.:— the  World  of  Desire 
{Knina-loha)t  the  World  of  Forms  (Rupa-loka)^  aud  the  World  of  Abstraction,  or, 
World  without  Forms  (Ai-upa-loka), 

81  «<  One's  country*'  is  synonymous  with  *  the  Governing  Powers,'  '  the  Buler.' 
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'*  Men  who  hold  Biiddba  in  remembrauce  are  assuredly  numerons 
**  in  showing  returns  of  gratitude  to  their  Prince.  It  is  said : —  *  He 
*' '  nourishes  us  in  peace;  calling  Buddha  to  remembrance,  he  satisfies 
**  *  our  wants ;  living  or  dying,  we  receive  the  favors  of  our  Prince.* 

**  Our  sect  especially  abhors  dereliction  of  filial  duty.  It  is  said  : — 
**  *  To  meet  with  hatred,  with  angry  eyes,  the  admonitions  of  father 
**  *  and  mother,' — and  again  : —  *  'J'o  be  without  a  child  is  better  than 
*'  this.'  Ben-shi  (Ben-nio  Shoniu)  has  said  : —  *  Unfilialness  is  the  head 
**  of  all  *  wickedness.* 

'*  The  nations  render  themselves  illustrious  by  means  of  learning. 
**  By  assiduous  devotion  to  learning  becoming  one's  self  illustrious,  to 
*'  make  others  illustrious,  thjs  is  what  constitutes  a  dutiful  son.  Be- 
**  coming  learned  and  not  caring  for  one's  parents — to  be  without  learning 
**is  better  than  this." 

''  [As  to]  the  way  of  the  husbandman,  the  artisan  and  the  merchant, 
**  [each]  tries  to  emulate  the  other  in  skill ;  [he  says]  shall  I  only  be 
**  behind  in  good  fortune  ?  [Yet]  while  they  press  to  the  uttermost  the 
**  strength  of  the  soil,  [or]  examine  into  the  nature  of  things,  [and 
**  thus]  even  impose  commands  upon.  Nature,  still  must  returns  of 
**  gratitude  be  shown  to  parents.'* 

Personal  excesses  are  rebuked,  as  involving  uufilial  conduct,  and 
the  other  family  relations  are  then  adverted  to. 

**  Love  between  husband  and  wife  arises  naturally ;  but  if  it  is  not 
**  possessed  along  with  the  remembrance  of  the  name  of  Buddha,  that 
**  love  is  not  complete.  Those  who  call  Buddha  to  remembrance  are 
**  humbled  (lit.  ashamed)  before  Heaven^  are  humbled  before  the  Gods; 
*•  they  do  not  diverge  from  the  maintenance  of  fixed  principles.** 

y  It  is  said  in  the  greater  S^tra : — '  Sun  and  Moon  shining  behold, 
**  *  the  all-seeing  Gods  take  note ;  for  what  is  done  in  the  open  light 
<* '  there  is  shame  before  Sun  and  Moon,  for  what  is  done  in  the  shade 
*'  *  there  is  shame  before  the  Gods.  How  may  we  offend  against  pro- 
**priety?' 

*'  A  husband  loves  his  wife,  therefore  he  causes  his  wife  to  call 
** Buddha  to  remembrance.  The  wife  also  likewise  [the  husband]. 
**  [Thus]  living  they  are  good  son  and  daughter ;  dying  they  accompany 
*'  each  other  into  the  Land  of  Bliss.     Is  it  not  well  ?** 
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"  An  older  brother  loves  a  yonnger  brother,  a  younger  brother  re- 
spects an  elder  brother, — still  in  aceordauce  with  the  law  of  Heaven. 
Bat  if  they  do  not  do  so  along  with  the  remembrance  of  the  name  of 
Buddha,  differences  between  [the  same]  flesh  and  bone  may  be  the 
result.  Quarrels  between  brethren  arise  from  selfishness.  It  is  said : — 
'  The  good  is  for  me,  the  bad  can  go  to  the  other.'  He  who  calls 
Buddha  to  remembrance  considers  himself  about  to  become  a  Buddha 
or  Bodhisattva,  and  thus,  exerting  his  strength,  he  uproots  selfishness; 
his  splendor  is  complete.     It  is  said  in  the  Siitra  of  Meditation : — '  the 

*  Bright  all-shining  One  receives  (lit.  comprehends)  and  rejects  not  [all] 

*  the  living  beings  of  the  ten  regions  who  call  Buddha  to  remembrance.* 
If  [therefore]  you  are  already  among .  those  whom  the  Bright  One 
receives  (comprehends)  and  rejects  not,  shall  you  endanger  an  elder 
brother,  shall  you  cause  evil  to  a  younger  brother  ?  *' 

'*  It  is  said  in  the  Patriarchs  : —  *  Brothers  within  the  four  seas.* 
Faith  by  the  power  of  Another  proceeds  from  Mida.  Thus  Mida  is 
Father  and  Mother;  [all]  within  the  four  seas  are  brothers.  The 
Chinese  call  foreigners  barbarians ;  foreigners  call  China  uncivilized. 
Both,  we  consider,  are  wrong."^  Those  who  do  not  observe  the 
relations  of  life  are  the  barbarians,  without  distinction  of  home  and 
foreign.  Throughout  all  that  the  heaven  covers,  wherever  sun  and 
moon  shine,  what  is  there  that  we  shall  call  barbarian  or  uncivilized  ? 
When  the  heart  (mind)  is  [wide  as]  heaven  and  earth,  the  discourse 
[clear  as]  sun  and  moon,  then  first  is  attained  the  equitable  and  the 
just.  Between  heaven  and  earth  there  is  no  one  to  be  disassociated, 
no  spot  not  to  be  reached.  The  kindly  relations  of  intercourse  make 
the  friend.  Two  persons,  the  same  mind ;  their  spirit  is  [as]  dis- 
separated  gold.  One  country,  the  same  mind ;  [as]  a  golden,  bowl 
without  defect.  All  countries,  the  same  mind  ;  then  first  is  attained 
the  perfect  equitability.  The  foundation  of  the  sam^e  mind  is  the 
calling  to  remembrance  of  the  One  Buddha.*' 

The  section  continues  for  a  few  sentences  more  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  the  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  next  section,  which  does  no  more 

'^  There  is  iutemal  evidence  in  the  pamphlot  of  its  having  been  written  with 
a  view  to  a  Chinese  audience;  about  the  time  of  its  appearance  there  was  a  move-* 
ment  by  the  Shin-shiu  leaden  in  the  direction  of  propagandism  in  China. 
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than  ennmerate  a  number  of  '  forms  *  for  tbe  performance  of  varions 
,  duties,  which,  the  writer  states,  will  be  enlarged  upon  verbally  in  the 
assembly. 

It  is  felt  that  some  apology  is  due  to  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  for 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  his  production  has  been  presented  here 
in  an  English  dress. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  James  Summers  for  valuable  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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PAftT  I.— THE  HISTORIC  ASPECT. 


The  Soroban  ( %  £  )  or  Japanese  Abacus  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
that  strongly  attracts  the  attention  of  the  foreigner  in  Japan.  He  bays 
at  some  shop  a  few  trifling  articles  and  sums  up  the  total  cost  in  his 
own  mind.  But  the  tradesman  deigns  not  to  perplex  himself  by  a 
process  of  mental  arithmetic,  however  simple.  He  seizes  his  Soroban^ 
prepares  it  by  a  tilt  and  a  rattling  sweep  of  his  hand,  makes  a  few 
rapid,  clicking  adjustments,  and  names  the  price.  There  seems  io  be 
a  tradition  amongst  foreigners  tnat  the  Soroban  is  called  into  requisi- 
tion more  especially  at  times  when  the  tradesman  is  meditating 
imposition ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  certain  that  the  Western  mind, 
with  its  power  of  mental  addition,  regards  the  manipulator  with 
a  slight  contempt.  A  little  experience,  however,  should  tend  to 
transform  this  contempt  into  adrnkatiou.  For  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  even  in  the  simplest  of  all  arithmetical  operations  the  Soroban 
possesses  distinct  advantages  over  the  mental  or  figuring  process.  In 
a  competition  in  simple  addition  between  a  *' Lightning  Calculator,"  an 
accurate  and  rapid  accountant,  and  an  ordinary  Japanese  small  trades- 
man, the  Japanese  with  his  Soroban  would  easily  carry  off  the  pslm* 
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It  is  trne  that  the  Japanese  ofteo  uses  his  board  aod  beads  when  the 
operation  is  simple  enongb  to  be  completed  mentally  during  the  time 
that  be  stretches  bis  band  out  to  take  bold  of  bis  instrument ;  but  that 
is  only  an  illustration  of  the  irresistible  force  of  habit.  To  him  the  men- 
tion of  any  arithmetical  operation  suggests  ''  Soroban."  He* could  no 
doubt,  if  be  tried,  add  12  and  18  in  brs  mind ;  but  before  he  has  time 
to  recognise  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  any  special  problem,  and,  dis- 
possessing bis  thought  of  **  Soroban,"  proceed  to  solve  it  as  the  foreigner 
does,  he  would  waste  more  time  in  mental  labour  than  is  expended  in 
the  manual  labour  of  adjusting  and  manipulating  his  counters.  The 
only  blame  indeed  that  can  be  attached  to  him  for  using  his  instru- 
ment to  add  5  to  8  is  that  be  is  strictly  consistent.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  a  purchaser  has  bought  three  articles  which  are  priced  at  Yen 
1.25,  Yen  2.89,  and  Yen  8.17  respectively.  How  many  people  out  of 
any  hundred  of  ordinary  intellect  could  add  these  three  numbers 
correctly  in  their  mind  ?  A  Japanese  shop-boy  with  5oro6an  in  hand 
will  do  it  as  fast  as  the  numbers  can  be  named,  and  with  greater 
precision  and  certainty  than  many  of  us  could  attain  in  figuring.  Facts 
like  these  suffice  to  give  to  the  instrument  a  certain  respectability. 

The  Abacus  possesses  besides  a  high  respectability,  arising  from 
its  great  age,  its  wide-spread  distribution,  and  its  peculiar  influence 
in  the  evolution  of  our  modern  system  of  arithmetic.  In  the  Western 
lauds  of  to-day  it  is  used  only  in  infant  schools,  and  is  intended  to 
initiate  the  infant  mind  into  the  first  mysteries  of  numbers.  The 
child,  if  he  ever  is  taught  by  its  means,  soon  passes  from  this  bead- 
counting  to  the  slate  and  slate  pencil.  He  learns  our  Indian  Numerals, 
of  which  one  only  is  at  ail  suggestive  of  its  meaning  ;  and  with  these 
symbols  he  ever  after  makes  all  his  calculations.  In  India  and  all  over 
civilized  Asia,  however,  the  Abacus  still  holds  its  own  ;  and  in  China  and 
Japan  the  method  of  using  it  is  peculiarly  scientific.  It  seems  pretty 
certain  that  its  original  home  was  India,  whence  it  spread  westward  to 
Europe  and  eastward  to  China,  assuming  various  forms,  no  doubt,  bat 
still  remaining  essentially  the  same  instrument.  Its  decay  in  Europe 
can  bo  traced  to  the  gradual  introduction  and  perfecting  of  the 
modern  cipher  system  of  notation,  which  again  in  part  owes  its  early 
origin   to   the   indications   of  the   Abacas  itself.     According  to  the 
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resalts  arrived  at;  by  Sir  E.  Clive  Bay  ley,  in  his  discassion  of  the 
genealogy  of  modern  numerals,  ^  the  main  facts  seem  to  be  these.  The 
Abacas  finds  its  earliest  historic  home  in  India,  where  originally  it 
existed  alongside  of  most  complicated  systems  of  numerical  notation* 
The  gradual  simplification  of  these  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  under  civilisation — a  simplification  which 
largely  consists  in  borrowing  from  elsewhere — brought  them  into 
closer  and  closer  correspondence  with  the  indications  of  the  Abacus. 
At  last  with  the  evolution  of  the  zero,  the  notation  became  accurately 
symbolic,  of  the  columns  of  the  Abacus,  and  rapid  calculation  was 
possible  without  their  aid.  In  Europe  the  new  system,  introduced 
through  the  Arabs,  gradually  displaced  whatever  *'  counter "  sjstem 
was  in  vogue.  But  the  substitution  of  the  symbolic  for  the  mechanical 
was  only  partial  in  India,  while  in  China  and  Japan  centuries  havB 
been  insufficient  to  effect  the  change.  These  facts  ai-e  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  ciphering  system  is  not  so  very  superior  to  the  Abacus 
as  we  of  western  training  are  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  That  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  should  still  use  an  instrument,  which  to  us  is 
suggestive  of  an  infant  school,  is  startling.  To  explain  it  as  a  result 
of  the  general  conservatism  of  the  eastern  mind  is  nothing  to  the 
point ;  for  not  only  has  the  conservatism  itself  to  be  explained,  but 
we  have  in  the  non-conservative  character  of  the  Japanese  mind  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  disregarded.  I  think  the  true  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  processes  of  natural  selection,  which  of  course  vary 
with  the  mental  habit  of  the  race.  The  problem  is  twofold.  What 
causes,  not  present  in  the  East,  led  to  the  ascendency  of  ciphering 
over  bead-counting  in  the  West;  and  do  these  causes  imply  any 
difference  in  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  peoples  ?  It  is  convenient  to 
discuss  these  questions  under  two  heads. 

First  I  shall  consider  comparatively  the  systems  of  numerical 
notation  that  have  been  invented  amongst  civilised  peoples,  and  then 
proceed  to  compare  the  systems  of  numeration  or  nomenclature  of 
numbers.  I  have  placed  notation  first,  not  because  of  any  logical 
necessity,  but  because  of  its  greater  simplicity.     Speaking  of  course 

^  Joomal  B.  A.  3.»  vols,  ziv,  xv,  xvi. 
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precedes  wriiiog ;  bat  that  hardly  implies  that  Damerioal  notation 
necessarily  succeeds  namber-naming.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  man 
should  have  indicated  a  number  graphically  or  pictorially  before  he 
had  a  name  for  it.  We  often  hear  of  the  savage  who  cannot  nnwber 
beyond  two  or  three  or  five,  which  usually  means  that  he  has  no 
names  for  numbers  above  that  limit.  But  to  infer  that  he  cannot 
reckon  beyond  that  limit  is  certainly  illogical.  The  remark  made  by  a 
native  to  Dr.  Eoelle,*  at  the  time  missionary  in  Sien-a  Leoue,  is 
quite  to  the  point  here.  Dr.  Eoelle  expressed  surprise  that  they  should 
be  able  to  do  iu  daily  life  with  numerals  only  to  the  limit  of  five,  to 
which  one  replied : — *'  We  can  manage  very  well ;  for  having  counted 
five,  we  put  it  aside  on  one  heap  and  then  begin  another,  and  so  on, 
as  many  as  we  want.**  The  same  is  found  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  who  count  off  by  bundles  of  ten,  and  use  the  same  word 
for  forty  as  for  four,  making  up  by  gesture  for  lack  of  language.  And 
a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  we  ourselves  do  exactly  the  same, 
only  that  we  give  names  to  our  bundles  of  ten,  a  result  probably  of  the 
development  of  writing.  Notation  indeed  has  quite  outstripped  nomen* 
clature  ;  and  nomenclature  itself  may  ultimately  depend  upon  notation, 
used  in  its  widest  sense  of  pictorial  symbolising.  To  this  point  we 
shall  return  later. 

The  graphic  representation  of  numbers  may  be  traced  historically 
through  four  well-marked  stages,  which  I  shall  call  for  ease  of  reference 
the  Pictorial,  the  Symbolic  (including  the  Alphabetic),  the  Decimal, 
and  the  Cipher  stages.  These  names  are  not  to  be  taken  in  too  literal  a 
sense ;  and  we  must  remember  that  in  many  classifications  it  is  difficult 
exactly  to  draw  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  classes — each 
one  partakiug  more  or  less  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  others. 
Thus  we  have  Pictorial  numerals  up  to  four  in  the  Boman  systen^,  and 
to  three  in  the  Chinese ;  but  the  Boman  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
Symbolic  stage,  and  the  Chinese  to  the  Decimal.  In  a  loose  sense 
the  term  Decimal  applies  to  both  Symbolic  and  Cipher  systems;  but 
here  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  greater  defiuiteness,  restricted  to  those  systems 
which  have  a  distinct  symbol  for  teti  and  repeat  it  in  the  higher 
numbers. 


>  Journal  B.  A.  S.,  vol.  xvi. 
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It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  there  are  uo  examples  amongst 
civilised  untions  of  a  parely  Pictorial  System.  lu  the  early  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  one  was  represented  by  a  vertical  or  (more  rarely)  a 
horizontal,  line ;  and  by  repetitious  of  this,  the  other  numbers  were 
figured  up  to  nine.  Such  a  system,  however,  could  hardly  be  carried 
much  farther  without  giving  rise  to  confusion.  Even  the  eight  (  ||||  ) 
and  nine  (  'jj|}  )  would  be  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other ;  and  higher 
combinations  of  course  still  more  so.  Also,  as  writing  became  more 
widely  used,  a  necessity  arose  for  shbrtened  processes.  Hence,  as  a 
result  of  the  desire  to  save  time  and  prevent  misunderstanding;  a  peculiar 
symbol  for  tefi  was  evolved,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  crdqnet 
hoop.  This  symbol  was  then  used  in  obvious  pictonal  combinations  to 
represent  20,  80,  40,  etc.,  up  to  90.  With  the  aid  of  these  two  symbols 
numbers  up  to  99  were  figured.  Higher  numbers  were  represented 
with  the  aid  of  other  peculiar  symbols  for  100,  1000,  10,000.  Tims 
with  only  four  non-pictorial  symbols,  which  were  probably  evolved 
from  pictorial  combinations,  the  early  Egyptians  could  figure  numbers 
up  to  99,999.  In  later  inscriptions,  however,  the  symbolic  methods 
gradually  creep  in.  Thus  Jive  is  represented  by  a  five-rayed  star, 
sto?  by  the  star  jind  a  stroke,  seven  by  the  star  and  two  strokes. 
This  star  may  be  meant  to  symbolise  a  spread-out  hand,  or  it  may 
have  an  astronomical  reference  to  the  6  planets  which,  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  formed  the  seven  divine  luminaries.  Less  obvious  symbols 
appear  later  for  seven,  eight  and  nine ;  and  peculiar  forms  also  seem  to 
have  been  evolved  for  tlie  various  tevA,  Turning  now  to  the  Cuneifonn 
inscriptions,  we  meet  with  a  system  very  similar  in  its  broad  outlines 
to  the  early  Egyptian  Pictorial.  The  numbers  up  to  nine  ore  represented 
each  by  the  proper  number  of  the  simple  wedge-shaped  character.  Ten 
is  symbolised  by  the  angle-shaped  character,  two  of  which  give  20, 
three  tSO,  four  40,  and  five  50.  Sixty,  however,  is  reprcbonted  by  the 
same  simple  character  as  one,  to  which  ton  is  added  to  make  70, 
two  tens  to  make  80,  and  so  on.  Amongst  the  old  Accadians  this 
mode  of  numeration  was  continued  throughout,  numbers  being  written, 
and  perhaps  named,  in  the  Sexagesimal  scale.     Thus  the  expression 

TT«<fff«Y      2.36,21 
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meaus  2  x  60  x  60-ff-  B6  x  60  •«-  21=9881.  AmoDgst  the  AsByrians,  again, 
a  distinct  symbol,  compounded  of  the  unit  and  a  small  horizontal 
wedge  following,  was  used  for  a  hundred,  and  a  prefixed  ten  gave  the 
thousand.     For  example  the  Assyrians  would  write  the  above  number 

fykT-rrYH«Y 

The  Persians  in  their  Cuneiform  inscriptions  seem  to  have  banished  all 
trace  of  the  sexagesimal  scale.  Certainly  the  substitution  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  the  denary  for  the  sexagesimal  scale  marks  an  advance 
towards  simplification.  For  many  purposes,  however,  this  seemingly 
awkward  sexagesimal  scale  was  really  convenient ;  and  not  only  did 
the  Assyrians,  and  much  later  the  Alexandrian  astronomers,  use  it  in 
the  expression  of  fractions,  but  it  survives  to  this  day  in  the  graduation 
of  the  circle  and  in  the  subdivisions  of  hours  and  minutes.  Its 
origin  was  probably  astronomical.  The  Accadians  seem  to  have 
attained  a  high  civilisation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  writing  their 
numbers  they  had  cleai'ly  grasped  the  idea  of  *' place*'  as  giving 
value  to  a  sign.  The  Assyrian  modification  is  from  this  point  of 
view  a  retrogression,  and  not  until  we  come  to  the  cipher  notation 
do  we  return  to  the  scientific  method  of  the  ancient  and  almost 
mythical  Accadians.  These  examples  from  the  Hieroglyphic  and  Cunei- 
form modes  of  writing  are  for  the  lower  numbers  strictly  Pictorial. 
For  the  expression  of  the  higher  numbers,  the  necessity  for  the  Sym- 
bolic soou  arose ;  while  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  we  have  not 
merely  the  germ  of  **  place-value,"  which  is  the  peculiar  pride  of 
our  cipher  system,  but  the  very  thing  itself. 

In  the  old  mathematical^  irefttJBes  of _the  Chinese  another  sy^stem 
'  of  notation,  largely  pictorial,  is  met  with.  This  notation  is  extremely 
cumbrous,  and  has  all  the  appearanc€LoJLlUkxi|Jg. been  invented  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  visual  representation  of  the_Abacus  columns.  Up 
to  five,  the  numbers  are  represented  by  the  requisite  number  of  vertical 
strokes  as  in  the  other  pictorial  systems.  Six  is  represented  by  a 
T-shaped  character,  and  the  higher  numbers  up  to  ten  by  the  obvious 
addition  of  vertical  strokes  below  the  horizontal  line,  so  that  eight  has 
the  appearance  of  a  set  uf  wickets  at  cricket,  with  a  fourth  wicket  laid 
across  the  tops  instead  of  bails.      Ten  is  figured  by   a  horizontal 


1 

1 
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stroke,  with  a  circle  or  cipher  at  the  right-hand  end.  The  saceessive 
"teens**  are  obtained  by  replacing  this  circle  by  the  proper  digit 
symbol.  Twenty  is  two  horizontal  strokes,  one  above  the  other ;  thirty, 
three — and  so  on  to  sixty,  which  is  a  horizontal  stroke  with  a  veriieal 
drawn  above  it.  Thus  sixty  is  simply  six  turned  upside  down ;  wbile 
eleven  is  the  same  T-shaped  symbol  tamed  on  its  side.  There  eau 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  system,  with  its  convention  between 
the  meaning  of  isolated  vertical  and  isolated  horizontal  strokes,  or 
between  six  and  sixty,  seven  and  seventy,  and  so  on,  grew  ont  of  an 
attempt  to  depict  in  some  convenient  manner  the  indications  of  the 
Chinese  form  of  abacus.  The  hundreds  are  a  repetition  simply  of  tbe 
units,  the  thousands  of  the  tens,  and  so  in  alternation — any  blank 
abacas  rod  being  represented  by  the  circle  or  cipher.  Thai  ibe  nnmber 
627,068  is  figared 

m\\:ko±w 

The  conclusion  that  this  is  but  an  abacus  product  is  borne  oat  strongly 
by  two  considerations,  namely,  the  particular  mode  of  representing  tlie 
7,  8,  9  in  the  tens,  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  denominations ; 
and  the  manner  of  writing  from  left  to  right,  so  incompatible  with  the 
general  tendency  of  Chinese  writing.  As' will  be  seen  later,  this  latter 
peculiarity  will  be  addnce'd  as  evidence  that  the  abacus  was  imported 
into  China  from  the  west.  The  ufc  of  the  circle  in  a  limited  cipher 
significance  is  also  of  historic  interest.  There  is  no  a  jnioii  reason  for 
employing  such  a  form  of  character  to  represent  an  empty  rod  on  the 
abacas,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  two  distinct  races  should 
have  invented  the  same  symbol.  The  probability  rather  is  that  the 
Chinese  adopted  this  symbol  from  the  Indians,  among  whom,  according 
to  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley's  researches,  it  developed  from  a  symbolic  form  of 
ten."  It  appears  then  that  the  Chinese  pictorial  system  is  rather  a 
retrogression  than  a  progression  in  the  history  of  arithmetic,  being  a 
cumbrous  and  somewhat  childish  figuring  of  the  abacus  indications. 


"In  some  Chinese  treatises  a  cross  or  X-shaped  character  is  used  for  "  four" — 
a  form  of  character  which  is  met  with  in  the  Bactrian  and  other  old  Indian 
numerals,  where  it  has  exactly  the  same  significance.  This  is  another  strong 
argument  for  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Chinese  arithmetic. 
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We  now  pass  to  tbe  symbolic  stage,  iii  wLich  are  included  many 
widely  diverse  systems,  their  only  common  feature  being  tbe  existence 
of  distinct  symbols  for  20,  80,  40  and  so  on.  The  development  of 
these  various  symbols  is  coeval  with  that  of  alphabets  and  syllabaries, 
and  of  civilisation  generally.  Nearly  all  the  alphabets  of  the  world 
have  been  traced  through  the  early  Phoenician  to  the  final  semi-alpha- 
betic forms  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  Even  the  numerous 
ulpliabets  found  ail  over  Central  and  Southern  Asia  and  in  the  Islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  believed  to  be  descendants,  through  tbe 
old  Ma<{a(llii  alphabet  of  India,  of  the  same  great  original.  The  numerals 
have  certainly  followed  a  similar  course.  Already  in  the  Accadian 
Cuuoiform  and  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  a  few  distinct  symbols 
have  crept  in,  invented  obviously  to  save  time  in  writing.  With  the 
growing  need  for  more  rapid  writing,  symbols  continued  to  be 
invented,  or  perhaps  more  strictly,  evolved  from  the  original  Pictorial 
representation.  Now  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
conservative  momentum  in  the  mind  of  man.  Even  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment  and  progress,  the  intensely  practical  Briton  spells  as  if 
he  knew  not  how  he  spoke ;  and  the  philosophic  German  says  there  are 
*'  three  hundred  five  and  sixty  '*  days  in  the  year  I  And  the  same 
mental  habit  of  man  is  shown  in  his  number- writing.  The  Accadians, 
by  a  wonderful  generalization,  had  grasped  the  idea  of  **  place-value  *'; 
but  the  system  was  necessarily  cumbrous  with  fdxty  instead  of  te^i  as  the 
notation  unit.  Their  successors  only  partially  took  up  the  sexagesimal 
notation  :  and  the  idea  of  *'  place  '*  was  quite  lost  sight  of  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Decimal  division  of  numbers.  The  Egyptians, 
again,  never  seem  to  have  attained  anything  like  the  mathematical  grasp 
of  the  Accadians ;  and,  as  a  necessity,  they  found  their  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  ,to  write  numbers,  in  a  multiplicity  of  symbols.  A 
consideration  of  the  Hieratic  numerals  will  show  clearly  the  nature  of 
what  is  here  called  the  Symbolic  stage.  (See  Plate  1.)  Not  only  are 
there  distinct  signs  for  the  units  up  to  nine,  but  the  successive  decades 
and  hundreds  are  provided  with  peculiar  symbols  also.  Sometimes  one 
of  a  series  is  clearly  a  modification  of  one  of  its  predecessors,  as  for 
example  20  of  10,  80  of  60,  and  the  successive  hundreds.  This  indicates 
one  mode  by  which  man  invented  bis  numerical  symbols.     The  numerals 
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of  the  Gapta  lusoripiions  and   of  the  Maldive  Islands,  and  the  older 
Devanagari  and  the  modern  Cmghalese  systems  may  he  grouped,  along 
with  a  nnmher  of  ancient  Indian  systems,  as  of  similar  structure  with 
the  Hieratic.     Several  influences  were  at  work  in  the  formation  of  those 
symholic  systems,  all  of  which  seem  traceable  to  the  same  ulUmate 
source.     One  race  would  borrow  from  iinothor,  perhaps  taking  a  symbol 
and  applying  it  to  a  different  number.     Or  the  symbols  might  have 
phonetic  values  and  be  strung  together  to  foim  a  word  or  phrase  of 
mnemonic  value.      Or  the  alphabetic  or  syllabaric  symbol   might  be 
used  which  corresponds  to  tlje  first  letter  or  syllable  of  the  name  as 
spoken ;  as  for  example  the  Roman  0.  and  M.     With  all  these  possible 
modes  at  the  disposal  of  man,  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  his  inventive 
exuberance  he  should   bave   evolved    such  a   multiplicity  of  symbols. 
Whatever  symbol  became  popular  did  so  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection. 
In  making  this  selection,  however,  the  hereditary  tendency  of  man's 
mind   was   an   important    factor,    and    tlio    principle   of  conservative 
momentum  would  certainly  make  itself  felt,  so  that  development  would 
take  place  along  the   lines   already  laid  down.     At  the  same  time,  it 
would  all  be  by  way   of  Bimplification.     To  use  initial  letters  when 
possible  was  a  very  obvious  method,   which   we  meet  with  in  the  early 
Greek  and  in  the  Ethiopic  systems.     From  such  a  system  would  spring 
very  naturally  the  idea  of  using  tlie  alphabet  for  the  successive  numbers — 
indeed  there   may   have   been   a   kind   of  mutual   adjustment   of  the 
numeral  series  and  the  alphabet  series.     In  this  wa^^  the  Hebrew  and 
later  Greek  numerals  became  formed,  and  other  alphabetic  systems,  such 
as  the  Georgian,  Aimenian,  and  older  Turkish  and  Arabic.     The  Greeks 
borrowed  their  system  from  a 'people  with  a  similar  but  fuller  alphabet, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  to  throw  in  a  special  uou -alphabetic 
symbol  for  six.     Their  special   symbols  for  90  and  900  were  probably 
later  introductions,  to  eke  out  the  characters  to  the  necessary  twenty- 
seven.     The  Roman  system,    which    is   largely   symbolic,   is  too  well 
known  to  require  special  mention.     Now  of  all  these  symbolic  systems 
of  numerals,  the  Greek  alone  was  capable  of  being  used  for  calculation. 
The  thousands  were  the  units  repeated  with  a  suffixed  "  dash  ";  but  the 
calculator  could  omit  the  **  dash  "  without  fear  of  confusion.     For  the 
expression  of  higher  numbers,   octad   and   tetrad  combinations   wero 
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employed,  much  as  we  nowadays  tick  off  our  large  numbers  in  groups 
of  threes.  Here  the  Greek  came  m  coutact  with  the  principle  of  *'  place* 
value/'  but  was  still  far  behind  the  ancient  Accadian. 

The  defect  of  the  symbolic  systems  for  calculating  purposes  was 
not,  however,  felt  by  their  users ;  for  they  had  the  Abacus  and  like 
instruments,  which  were  suj£cient  for  their  needs.  The  earliest  form 
of  abacus  was  a  simple  board  covered  with  fine  sand  or  dust.  This 
surface  was  ruled  into  columns,  which  served  for  the  different  uumerieal 
denominations,  the  units,  the  tens,  the  hundreds,  etc.  In  the  columns 
thus  made  the  numbers  were  marked  by  strokes  or  symbols.  Latterly 
the  sand  was  dispensed  with,  and  pebbles  (cahulij  or  counters  were  used 
on  boards  ruled  into  permanent  columns.  In  another  form,  the  counters 
were  placed  on  lines  as  we  place  our  *'men  *'  in  backgammon.  Still 
another  form  was  the  combination  of  rods  and  beads  familiar  to  us  all  in 
the  special  modification  of  it  called  the  sorohan.  If  we  could  pass  back 
to  pre-abacus  days,  we  should  probably  find  our  ancestors  counting 
by  bundles  of  ten  or  twenty,  as  savage  races  do  now.  From  this  mode 
of  reckoning,  the  table  of  columns  or  abacus  would  be  a  very  natural 
development.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  abacus  has  all 
the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  so  that  its  evolution  is  probably  coeval 
with  that  of  tbe  numerals.  Each  numeral  was  essentially  a  shorthand 
expression  for  the  idea  or  the  name,  and  was  a  conception  distinct  from 
that  of  calculation.  Hence  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  numerals  and 
abacus  developed  along  perfectly  distinct  lines ;  and  long  before  the 
numerals  had  passed  from  their  symbolic  stage  amongst  the  early 
Indians  or  later  Greeks,  the  abacus  had  attained  its  highest  perfection. 
On  the  abacus  the  *' place-value  *'  of  number  was  recognised — indeed 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  yet,  if  we  except  the  Greek  notation  of 
tetrads  and  the  cumbrous  Chinese  pictorial  symbols,  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  this  had  been  evolved  in  numerals.  In  fact,  so  far,  numerals 
were  used  as  ideographs,  not  as  arithmetical  symbols. 

The  abacus  m»y  have  had  an  influence  in  accelerating  the  transition 
to  the  next  stage — a  transition  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  India 
and  in  China  only.  This  stage,  which  I  have  called  the  Decimal,  is  marked 
by  the  elimination  of  the  special  symbols  of  20,  80,  40,  etc.,  up  to  90,  which 
are  henceforth  written  as  **  two-ten,"  **  three- ten,"  four-ten,"  and  so  on. 
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The  Cbinese  namerals  give  a  very  perfect  example  of  the  Bysiem, 
which  is  also  found  amongst  the  Tamils.  They  are  shown  in  Plate 
1/  By  whatever  means  and  through  whatever  intermediate  forms 
this  great  simplification  was  made,  it  signified  a  firmer  grasp  al- 
together of  the  nature  of  numbers.  The  symbol  ten,  in  fact,  is  used  in 
a  new  and  quite  conventional  signification  in  these  combinations.  For 
example  compare  the  -t*  H  (18)  and  H  +  (80).  The  former  means  ten 
(and)  three,  the  latter  three  ten's,  or  ten  three-d.  In  fact,  in  H-h  the 
-f*  becomes  a  denomination  rather  than  a  number.  The  convention 
then  for  differentiating  +  in  its  two  meanings  is  as  follows :  When  + 
follows  a  number  it  is  to  be  repeated  that  number  of  times  ;  but  when  it 
precedes  a  number  that  number  is  to  be  added.  Such  a  symbol  as  -{-  + 
could  mean  either  two  tens  (precisely  as  in  the  original  pictorial  method) 
or  ten  ten-ned,  that  is,  100.  The  Decimal  method,  however,  stops 
here,  and  introduces  a  distinct  symbol  for  100  (namely  ?),  another  for 
1000,  and  so  on.  We  shall  give  here  the  successive  Chinese  symbols, 
with  the  modern  Japanese  pronunciation  of  their  names  as  being  more 
familiar  to  our  readers  than  the  original  Chinese  pronunciation. 

¥        hyaku       =  100         or         10' 

=f-        sen  =         1000        or         10» 

Jft        man         =     10,000        or         10* 

The  next  three  stages  in  powers  of  ten  are  called  ju-man^  hyaku- 

mafkf  sen-man,  and  are  so  written.     Thereafter  the  new  symbols  go  by 

ascents  of  10,000.*    They  are  as  follows  : 


u 

olcu 

U0«) 

m 

ko 

(10«) 

f^ 

cho 

iW^) 

JR 

kan 

(10««| 

m 

kyo 

(10^«) 

JE 

sei 

(10«) 

« 

gai 

ao~) 

« 

sai 

ao**) 

» 

shi 

(10**) 

^ 

kyoku 

(10«) 

« 

jo 

(10«) 

*  The  Cbinese  symbols  are  of  coarse  written  vertically,  bat  for  convenience  in 
the  text  we  shall  write  them  from  left  to  right.  * 

B  Sach,  at  leant,  is  the  custom  amongst  the  educated  Japanese  of  the  present 
era.  The  usual  dictionary  meanings  of  okii  and  cUd  are  not  the  same  as  those  given 
here ;  indeed  the  words  seem  to  have  been  used  more  or  less  vaguely  in  former 
times  in  much  the  same  way  as  Europeans  use  billion,  trillion,  etc.  One  authority 
gives  three  modes  of  progression ;  namely,  ascent  by  teru,  ascent  by  ten-tJiotuands, 
ascent  by  iuceessive  squarings.    The  terms  above  cho  arc  rarely  ased. 
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There  are  also  terms  for  the  decimal  places  as  far  as  the  12tk. 
These  are : 


^ 

Bun 

10-* 

m 

Sen 

10-T 

m 

Bin 

10» 

*> 

Sha 

io-« 

« 

Mo 

io-» 

m 

Jin 

10-' 

w 

Shi 

10-* 

^ 

At 

lO-w 

m^ 

hotsu 

10* 

» 

Byd 

10-** 

m 

Bi 

10-* 

m 

Baku 

10"" 

The  ideographs  for  these  words  have  mauy  of  them  very  suggestive 
meauings.  Thus  the  character  for  Sen  moans  silk  thread ;  for  Sha, 
sand ;  for  Jin  and  At,  small  dast ;  for  Byd  and  Balm,  hazy,  cloudless 
aspect  of  the  sky.  Excepting  the  first  three,  however,  which  are 
common,  these  terms  are  rarely  used  outside  the  covers  of  a  mathe- 
matical treatise. 

The  Tamil  and  Malayalam  numerals  follow  closely  the  same  course, 
and  the  process  has  to  a  certain  extent  appeared  in  the  Ciughalese 
system,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  marking  a  stage  during  the 
simplification  from  the  symbolic. 

The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Decimal  from  our  own 
Cipher  or  Indian  system  are  apparent  from  the  following  comparative 
tables : 


13 

13 

■g" 

Chinese 

— 

n 

+ 

}0 

+ 

+ 

Indian 

1 

4 

10 

14 

40 

41 

441 

The  transition  from  the  Decimal  or  Chinese  system  to  the  Cipher 
system  is  such  an  obvious  one,  especially  with  the  Abacus  columns  in 
full  view  and  in  daily  use,  that  our  surprise  is,  not  that  the  Indians  of 
some  2,000  years  ago  should  have  made  the  step,  but  that  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese  should  not.  Here  are  two  highly  intelligent  races  pos- 
sessed of  a  convenient  arithmometre  and  of  a  system  of  number- wi-iting 
which  can  bo  called  a  notation,  and  which  in  some  respects  ap- 
proximates to  the  visual  representation  on  their  instrument.  The  one 
race  brings  the  notation  and  Abacus  into  perfect  accord,  and  begins  the 
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era  of  true  science ;  the  other  makes  do  advance  whatever,  and  even 
scorns  to  accept  the  perfected  system,  with  which  it  has  heen  face  to 
face  for  centuries.  It  may  be  said,  as  M.  Woepcke*  said  of  the  Greek 
mathematicians,  that  with  the  Abacas  in  hand,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  did  not  feel  the  want  of  a  Cipher  system.  Bat  if  the  theory 
is  true  that  our  Cipher  system  passed  through  the  Decima}  stage 
amongst  a  people  who  used  the  Abacus  in  a  form  exactly  similar  to  tlie 
Chinese  instrument,  the  argument  ceases  to  have  any  great  point. 
Woepcke's  remai*k  was  made  in  his  rather  laboured  attempt  to  explain 
why  our  numerals,  given  to  us  by  tlie  Arabs,  who  got  them  from 
the  Indians,  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Arabs. 
A  glance  at  the  various  Cipher  systems  figured  on  tlie  Plate  IL  will 
show  what  variety  of  form  has  existed  and  still  does  exist  amongst 
the  nine  digits.  Either,  then,  the  system  grew  up  simnltaueously  iu 
different  districts  which  used  their  own  peculiar  modifications  of  the 
unit  figures ;  or,  the  principle  alone  spread.  Sir  E.  Clive  Bayley  has 
given  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  cipher  is  a  modified  ten;  and 
as  the  circle  and  the  dot  are  the  only  symbols  in  use  as  a  cipher, 
however  much  the  other  figures  may  vary,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Cipher  system  was  really  developed  in  one  district. 

It  is  the  cipher  or  zero  which  gives  the  system  its  peculiar  power. 
Both  words  are  from  the  same  Arabic  origin  (sifr),  which  is  simply 
the  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  *'  sunya,*'  which  means  emptiness. 
This  in  fact  was  one  of  the  names  applied  to  the  empty  column  or 
rod  on  the  Abacus,  and  meant  merely  a  condition  or  state.  The 
Chinese  similarly  use  the  word  Ling  (  ^  ),  pronounced  Bei  by  the 
Japanese.^      When   a  Japanese  is  reading  out   a    series  of  numbers 

^Journal  Asiatique,  Series  6,  Tom  I. 

'The  primary  meaning  of  3^  is  *  the  last  drops  of  a  shower,*  or  'slow  rain,* 
hence  generally  *  remainder/  *  residnnm,'  *  fraction,'  etc.  The  meaning  of 
*  zero  *  is  generally  supposed  to  come  from  these,  as  being  of  the  natore  of  a 
degenerate  number,  something  so  small  as  to  be  valueless.  Such  an  asymptotic 
derivation,  as  it  might  be  called,  seems  almost  too  mathematical  to  be  satisfactory. 
I  should  suggest  an  Abacus  derivation  as  being  at  least  as  plausible.  That  is, 
just  as  our  cipher  and  zero  can  be  traced  buck  to  the  Arabic  sifr  which  was 
applied  to  the  *'  empty  *'  abacus  rod  or  column ;  so  may  the  Chinese  }^  have 
been  applied  to  the  abacus  rod  from  which  the  last  counter  had  been  made  to 
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to  the  Soroban  worker,  he  inserts  the  rei  where  no  significant 
figures  occur.  Thus  instead  of  saying  simply  san  sen  go  (8005),  as  he 
would  in  ordinary  conversation,  he  reads  son  sen  rei  rei  go.  Formerly 
the  pure  Japanese  word  tonde  (skipping)  was  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  symhol  (  O  )  representing  rei  in  mathematical  works  has  been 
already  referred  to.  In  these  days  it  is  used  in  bank-notes  and  bank- 
books, exactly  as  our  cipher  is,  for  spacing  out  the  numbers,  the 
symbols  ju,  hyakti,  sen,  man  beuig  omitted.  It  never  has  been  used, 
however,  as  a  cipher  of  calculation ;  and  it  bears  the  evidence,  as 
akeudy  pointed  out,  of  being  originally  an  importation  from  the  west 
into  China. 

Taking  the  Chinese  numerals  as  the  type  of  the  Decimal  Stage, 
and  our  own  numerals  to  represent  the  Abacus  columns,  we  might 
imagine  the  development  to  the  cipher  stage  as  taking  place  in  this 
wise.  Up  to  nine,  both  Abacus  and  numerals  are  in  accord.  At 
t^/i,  however,  the  next  rod  of  tbe  Abacus  is  brought  into  requisition, 
80  that  ten  is  represented  by  a  combination  of  a  07ie  and  a  void,  which 
has  no  similarity  to  the  single  symbol  +.  Up  to  nineteen,  however, 
there  is  similarity,  the  -l'  of  -^  ^  being  comparable  to  the  1  and  the 
:^  corresponding  to  the  9  on  the  two  contiguous  abacus  rods.  The 
decade  numbers  -^  +,  H  +,  f^  -?-,  etc.,  correspond  very  well  with 
the  Abacus  indications  20,  80,  40,  etc.,  where  now  of  course  the  +  is 
comparable  to  the  empty  space.  Tbe  similarity  somewhat  breaks  down 
at  —  +  —  (21) ;  but  the  approximate  similarity  would  suggest 
dropping  the  +  here  and  writing  ^  —  ^  By  this  simplification,  which 
could  lead  to  no  confusion,  the  +  only  appears  in  the  twenty,  thirty, 
etc.,  since  there  it  is  required  to  denominate  the  two,  three,  etc.  Bat 
consistency  would  suggest  to  write    —  +    for  ten  or  one-ten,  exactly 

"drop."  Tbe  arguments  in  favour  of  this  derivation  ai'e  these:  the  term  in  its 
zero  significance  is  originally  arithmetical ;  arithmetic  was  formerly  inseparable 
from  tbe  abacus;  and  we  have  in  onr  own  cipher  an  analogous  derivation. 

"  This  in  fact  is  done  by  the  Japanese  in  marking  their  counters  in  the  game 
o^  ^o  (jR)*    the  -|-   being  dropped  to  save  room ;   so  that  84,  68  are  written  fl 


XX 


O  The  same  system  of  contraction  is  not  continued  to  the  hundreds,  however, 
a  modified  symbol  {  P  )  for  Hydku  being  introduced.  Postage  stamps  and  coins 
are  similarly  marked. 
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as  -^  +  stands  for  tico-tm;  and  the  "teens'*  would  then  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  treated  like  the  twentys  and  thirtys.  Tiiis  mode  of 
writing  and  saying  teii  is  indeed  mot  with  in  Japanese  literatare.  Thas 
everything  would  come  into  accord  with  the  Abacus  representation, 
and  the  symbol  +  appearing  only  as  a  denomination  would  cease  to 
be  called  teti  and  be  named  anew  by  the  Abacus  name  for  empty  space. 
The  extension  of  the  system  to  higher  numbers  and  the  vanishing  for- 
ever of  symbols  for  the  successive  powers  of  ten  would  be  au  obvious 
improvement.  In  some  such  manner  then — and  Sir  E.  Olive  Bayley 
has  given  historical  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory — did  the  Decimal 
pass  into  the  Cipher  Stage  of  uumberiug.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  simplification,  aided  at  the  right  moment  by  the  indica- 
tions of  the  Abacus,  produced  from  a  chaos  of  symbols  a  numerical 
system  which  has  determined  more  than  any  other  one  thing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  mathematical  science.  In  the  history  of  Aiithmetic 
the  only  event  which  is  at  all  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cipher  is  the  discovery  of  Logarithms. 

The  spread  of  the  Cipher  system  into  Europe  is  itself  an  event  of 
deep  historical  importance.  Of  all  other  systems  of  numbering,  the 
Greek  alone  possessed  any  flexibility  as  a  medium  for  calculation :  bat 
its  operations  were  no  doubt  largely  aided  by  the  Abacus.  The  Sexa- 
gesimal modification,  perpetuated  if  not  introduced  by  Ptolemy  and 
the  Alexandrian  School,  was  a  significant  improvement  and  especially 
available  for  astronomical  calculations.  Since  in  this  Sexagesimal 
system  ^  (60)  was  the  last  symbol  needed,  the  next  symbol,  o,  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  our  cipher.  The  Neo-Pytha- 
goreauB  certainly  used  such  a  symbol  and  used  it  in  a  partial  cipher 
signification  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that .  they  knew  of  the  decimal 
cipher  previous  to  the  7th  or  8th  century.  Whereas  there  is  evidence 
in  the  writings  of  Aryabhata  (860  A.  D.)  that  the  Indians  knew  the 
principle  of  **  place-value  "  and  used  the  zero  at  that  time.' 

The  question  we  have  now  before  us  is :  What  causes  p)'evented 
the  development  of  a  Cipher  system  in  China  or  Japan  ?  A  partial 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  mode  of  writing.  The  Chinese  write 
in  vertical  columns  from   above  downwards ;  and   if  they  ever  are 

'See  Sir  £.  Olive  Bayley's  Second  Paper  for  a  foil  discussion  of  this  point. 
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compelled  to  write  in  a  horizonttU  line  tbey  work  from  right  to  left.  Now 
the  Abacus  is  worked  from  left  to  right,  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove 
iucidentally  that  the  Abacus  is  not  indigenous  to  China.  The  similarity 
between  the  numerals  as  written  and  the  Abacus  indications  of 
the  same  would  not  be  so  striking  to  the  Chinaman  as  to  the  Aryan  or 
Semite,  since  these  wrote  in  horizontal  lines.  Now  so  far  as  evidence 
goes,  our  numeral  systems  all  passed  to  the  races  of  Aryan  origin  through 
the  Semitic  peoples,  who  generally  wrote  from  right  to  left.  As  will  bo 
seen  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  present  paper,  the  Semite  named 
his  numbers  by  beginning  with  the  unit  or  smallest  denomination. 
Thus  in  Arabic  it  is  five  and  twenty  and  one  hundred,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  But  in  writing  down  a  number  he  would 
write  it  as  he  named  it;  and  as  he  both,  so  to  speak,  wrote  and  named 
backwards,  the  result  would  appear  as  it  is  on  the  Abacus,  125.  Now 
the  early  Indian  spoke  hke  the  Arab,  but  wrote  from  left  to  right ;  while 
the  Chinese  always  spoke  as  we  do  now  but  tended  to  write  from  right 
to  left.  Hence  if  the  Abacus  had  been  an  Indian  or  Chinese  invention, 
the  columns  would  probably  have  gone  the  reverse  way,  with  the  units 
to  the  lefb,  so  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  would  have  appeared  as 
521.  This  argument  of  course  cannot  be  urged  in  the  face  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary  ;  for  we  know  that  in  ancient  days  both  modes  of  writing 
were  in  use  by  the  snme  people.  In  some  inscriptions  indeed  the  writer 
has  turned  backward  along  the  next  line,  ploughman-like.  Still  as  the 
Ciiincse  write  in  vertical  columns,  so  the  Semitic  peoples  generally  write 
froip  right  to  left  and  the  Aryan  from  left  to  right.  Hence,  unless  there 
were  definite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
Abacus  as  not  being  primarily  an  Aryan  invention,  but  more  probably 
introduced  to  the  Aryan  races  through  the  Semitic  peoples.  And  this  in 
itself  is  not  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  Semites  were  the  great  con^- 
mercial  peoples  of  the  ancient  world.  There  is  one  consideration  which 
prevents  us  regarding  it  as  a  Semitic  Invention,  namely,  the  lack  of  the 
inventive  faculty  in  the  Semitic  mind.  And  yet  such  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  early  finger  exercises  as  the  Abacus  is,  might  well  lead  to  its 
invention  even  by  a  much  less  civilised  community.  In  any  case,  we 
must  regard  the  rise  of  commerce  as  an  important  influence  in  the 
evolution  of  all  forms  of  calculating  boards. 

Vol.  xiT.-9 
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This  diversity  in  the  mode  of  writiug  and  mode  of  placing  od  iha 
Ahacas  a  given  nnmher  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  explanation  oi  the 
persistency  of  the  instrument  amongst  the  Chinese ;  for  the  Tamils, 
who  write  from  left  to  right  and  who  have  lived  in  close  contact  with 
cipher-asing  peoples,  use  to  this  day  a  system  of  numerals  exactly 
similar  to  the  Chinese.  It  remains  to  enquire  as  to  the  existence  of 
some  mental  or  linguistic  peculiarity  possessed  hy  the  Tamiis  and 
Chinese  and  not  possessed  by  Aryan  races.  In  other  words — for  we 
all  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest — are  there  any 
linguistic  or  mental  peculiarities  which  may  make  the  Abacas  more 
efficient,  that  is,  more  rapid  and  more  certain,  than  ciphering  ? 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  as  used  by  the  Japanese  the 
Abacus  is  for  ordinary  arithmetical  operations  more  efficient  than 
figuring.  This  efficiency  I  think  is  traceable  to  their  peculiarly 
suitable  mode  of  numeration  or  number-naming.  At  first  sight,  many 
would  be  inclined  to  think  there  was  no  essential  difierence  between 
the  Japanese  or  Chinese  numeration  system  and  our  own.  But  a 
closer  study  reveals  to  us  a  very  striking  difierence  indeed,  which  it  is 
now  our  object  to  discuss. 

The  question  of  the  nomenclature  or  naming  of  numbers  opens  ap 
another  and  quite  distinct  line  of  enquiry ;  and  Comparative  Numera- 
tion, as  it  might  be  called,  may  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
historic  bearing  of  the  Abacus.  Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  deepest  problems  of  philology,  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
numbers.  So  fiur  as  regards  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  some 
small  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Thus  **  three  "  has  been  connected  with  the  root  meaning  to 
pass  over ;  **  seven  "  with  the  root  meaning  to  follow ;  "  uiue  "  with  the 
Sanskrit  pronominal  base  meaning  new.  That  is,  to  quote  Sayce,  three 
is  named  from  its  excess,  seven  from  its  following  the  foregoing  numbers, 
while  nine  is  the  new  number.  The  naming  of  three  from  its  excess 
has  received  an  ingenft)us  explanation  by  Dr.  Koelle,^^  who  connects 
it  with  the   length  of  the  middle  fiuger.^^     Beckoning  with  the  aid  of 


"On  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  Numerals,  Journal  R.  A.  S.,  xvi  (1884). 
u  The  general  theory  that  the  names  of  the  unmerals  in  all  languages  are 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  hand  is  as  highly  probable  as  it  is  di£Gioiilt 
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the  fingers  is  of  ooarse  ^e  most^uainral  of  all  methods  and  is  the 
source  of  our  wide-spread  decimal  system.  In  some  savage  tribes  of 
the  present  day  the  very  names  used  for  five  and  t^  signify  '*one 
hand"  and  *' two  hands;"  and  this  metaphorical  way  of  speaking  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  toes,  so  that  twenty  is  called  "  one  man." 
Using  the  toes  as  well  as  the  fingers  seems  to  have  been  quite  a 

of  proof.  The  simple  finger-theory,  as  it  might  be  termed,  although  it  may  hold 
for  some  few  tongues,  in  general  breaks  down  very  early  in  the  series  of  numbers. 
Before  any  such  theory  can  be  profitably  discussed,  it  is  neoessary  to  know  the 
natural  order  in  which  a  given  race  uses  the  fingers  in  counting.  That  considerable 
diversity  exists  amongst  peoples  in  this  respect  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
examples.  A  Earopean,  in  '*  telling  '*  off  his  fingers  numerically,  would  probably 
begin  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  marking  each  finger  in  succession  by 
contact  with  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand.  He  might  then  pass  to  his  right 
hand  to  complete  the  ten,  or  simply  repeat  the  operation  on  the  left  hand.  An 
English  school  girl,  who  usually  counts  by  a  kind  of  five-fingered  exercise  on  the 
table  or  desk  beside  her,  first  raises  the  hand  slightly  above  the  surface  and 
then,  beginning  with  the  little  finger,  brings  down  each  finger-tip  in  succession 
until  5  is  counted,  after  which  a  fresh  start  is  made  with  the  little  finger.  Thus 
the  middle  finger  always  means  8  or  8,  the  fore-finger  4  and  9,  and  so  on.  The 
North  American  Indians  always  begin  with  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  and 
finish  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  According  to  Dr.  Eoelle,  the  Turks  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa  begin,  like  the  North  American  Indians,  with  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  but,  unlike  them,  end  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand. 
The  Japanese,  again,  use  only  one  hand  after  a  fashion  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  them.  Beginning  with  the  left  hand  opetf,  they  turn  the  thumb  in  towards  the 
palm  to  represent  one,  bring  down  the  fore-finger  over  it  for  two,  and  so  on  in 
succession  till  five  is  reached  with  the  closed  fist.  For  iix,  the  little  finger  is 
raised  again,  and  one  by  one  the  preceding  operation  is  undone  till  ten  is  reached 
with  the  open  hand.  Thus  the  little  finger  up  alone  means  either  4  or  6 ;  up 
along  with  its  fellow,  3  or  7 ;  all  the  four  fingers  up,  1  or  9.  The  Japanese  have 
also  several  peculiar  methods  of  silent  bargaining,  in  which  the  buyer  and  seller 
grip  each  other's  hands.  In  one  of  the  most  common  of  these,  the  price  is  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  fingers  grasped,  the  little  finger  meaning  one,  the  thumb 
alone  meaning  five.  Thus  three  is  indicated  by  the  little,  ring,  and  middle  fingers; 
eight  by  the  thumb,  fore,  middle  and  ring  fingers.  Ten  may  be  shown  by  grasp- 
ing the  second  joint  only  of  the  thumb.  The  nature  of  the  bargain  sufficiently 
determines  the  money  unit  employed,  or  the  possible  range  of  the  bargaining. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  two  denominations  of  money,  the  higher  is  separated 
from  the  lower  by  a  grasping  of  the  wrist. 


^ 
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favourite  mode  of  numeration,  Ob  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of 
numerations  which  ascend  by  twenty ; — the  odd  decades  (thirty,  fifty, 
etc.)  being  words  compounded  of  ten  and  the  preceding  decade.  This 
method  is  found  amongst  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  and  Hindu  Ehush,  and 
in  such  widely  scattered  communities  as  the  Basque,  the  Ainu,  and  the 
Mexican.  The  French  names  soixante-dix^  quatre-vingt^  quatre-vingt" 
dix,  which  have  nearly  displaced  the  regularly  formed  septante,  octante^ 
nonante  still  used  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  South  of  France,  are 
perhaps  a  revival  in  spirit  of  the  same  method  lingering  through 
centuries.  The  tendency  shown  in  some  languages  to  group  numbers  in 
fours  and  sixes  is  not  so  easily  explained,  though  the  four-fold  method 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  fingers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
thumb.  The  grouping  in  sixes  and  twelves  again,  I  believe  to  spring 
partly  from  the  sacrednoss  of  the  number  thveey  which  has  its  origin  far 
back  in  the  days  of  the  dawn  of  reason.  Everything  tends  to  show 
that,  as  man  developed  socially,  duality,  as  a  quality  to  be  expressed 
by  language,  preceded  plurality ;  and  the  co-existence  of  daal  and  plural 
inflexions  mtuks  a-  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  which  the 
higher  races  of  the  present  day  have  far  outstripped.  It  is  in  peoples 
of  low  intellectual  power  that  we  find  a  fulness  of  explicitly  expressed 
meaning  that  is  unnecessary  in  the  race  of  higher  mental  grip.  The 
probability  is  then  that  the  naming  of  the  number  two  long  preceded 
the  naming  of  three,  which,  as  in  low  savage  races  of  historic  times, 
would  originally  be  synonymous  with  mauy.  Hence  the  passing  to 
three  as  a  distinct  conception  would  be  a  great  stride  in  the  mental 
progress  of  man,  and  might  well  perpetuate  itself  in  a  kind  of  supersti- 
tious reverence,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  three  great  natural 
divisions  of  sea,  earth,  and  sky.  Then  again  to  early  man,  when 
writing  was  unknown,  the  use  of  a  number  which  could  be  halved  and 
**  thirded  "  and  quartered  would  be  very  natural — only  too  natural  indeed 
as  we  know  to  our  mental  confusion  now.  It  was  this  apparent 
simplicity,  real  then  of  course,  which  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  our 
complex  European  tables  of  weights  and  measures.  And  the  existence 
of  such  complications  is,  I  think,  a  proof  by  the  way,  that  the  Abacus, 
with  its  strongly  marked  decimal  character,  never  attained  in  Europe 
anything  like  the  flexibility  in  calculation  which  it  has  attained  in  the 
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East.  In  auy  case,  however,  the  popularity  of  twelve  as  a  basis  for 
reckoning  may  be  reasonably  traced  to  its  possessing  many  simple 
sabmultiples,  and  three  amongst  others.  Duodecimal  scales  of 
numeration  have  been  found  amongst  savage  peoples,  notwithstanding 
their  ten  fingers ;  and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  had  man  possessed 
six  fingers,  the  decimal  scale  would  never  have  been  mentioned  outside 
mathematical  treatises. 

After  all,  however,  **  ten  "  has  been  the  favourite  numeration  unit ; 
so  much  so  indeed  thai  such  numbers  as  eight  and  uiue  have  been 
sometimes  named  in  terms  of  it  by  a  backward  process  very  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Romans  write  IX  for  9,  XL  for  40,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  amougst  the  Dravidian  peoples,  nine  is  usually  expressed  as 
one-ten ;  and  in  Finnish  and  some  related  languages  eifjht  is  expressed 
as  two-ten.  The  same  method  is  quite  usual  in  the  higher  decades  even 
among  Aryan  peoples,  as  for  example  in  the  Latin  dito-de-vigirHi,  un-de- 
viyinti. 

Passing  uow  to  the  second  decade  of  numbers,  we  notice  that  these 
have  almost  universally  been  named  by'  combining  or  modifying  the 
uames  of  the  first  teu.  Thus  the  derivation  of  the  English  eleven  aud 
French  onze  is  simply  one-teny  and  of  the  English  twenty  and  French 
vingty  two-tens.  Twelve  and  twenty  indeed  have  the  same  derivation, 
just  as  the  very  obvious  Japanese  jt^  ni  and  ni  ju.  In  some  languages 
*  twenty  *  is  a  distinct  word  having  no  apparent  philological  relation- 
ship to  ten  ;  and  in  Turkish,  invention  of  terms  is  carried  up  to  Ji/tj/9 
sixty  being  the  first  decade  number  which  bears  six  on  its  face.  This  I 
regard  as  showing  that  the  Turks  possessed  comparatively  feeble  powers 
of  generalization,  as  being  in  fact  a  race  mentally  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  the  Semitic  peoples.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
successive  decades  were  formed  from  the  lower  numbers,  it  was  not 
always  as  in  the  Aryan  and  Chinese  languages.  The  Hebrew  *  twenty* 
was  the  plural,  originally  the  dual,  for  *ten';  and  the  succeeding 
decade  names  up  to  a  hundred  were  the  plurals  of  the  corresponding 
digits,    threes,  fours,   fives,   etc. 

Generally,  and  especially  in  the  inflexional  languages,  the  principle 
which  philologists  call  Phonetic  Decay  has  been  very  busy  with  the 
names  of  tlie  higher  numerals.      This  is  shown  especially  in  our  own 
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ciiiled  **tbree  (aud)  twenty/'  **five  (aud)  sixty;"  and  iu  Euglish  this 
combination  is  often  still  employed  in  conversation.  The  influeuce  of 
the  notation  Las  however  compelled  the  more  practical  time-saving  mind 
of  the  Briton  to  shake  himself  free  of  the  old  method  in  naming  numbers 
above  twenty ;  but  hereditary  habit  is  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  alter 
his  *'  teens."  The  Romance  languages  hirgely  follow  their  eommon 
source,  which  as  we  all  know  had  latterly  at  all  events  '*  twenty-three, 
sixty-five,"  etc.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  indeed,  seem,  like  ourselves,  to 
have  adjusted  their  nomenclature  in  the  higher  decades  to  suit  the  direct 
way  of  reading  the  inverse  notation  borrowed  from  the  East.  The 
Sanskrit,  however,  resisted  this  harmonising  all  through  even  up  to  the 
highest  named  numbers.  Thus  825  is  named,  '*Five  and  twenty  aud 
three  hundred,"  exactly  as  in  Arabic  and  in  Early  Hebrew.  Hence 
Hindustani,  one  of  the  modern  representatives  of  Sanskrit,  which  uses  a 
modification  of  the  Arabic  iu  writing,  is  thoroughly  consistent  in  notation 
and  nomenclature ;  but  all  the  other  Ganrian  languages  of  India  are 
saying  one  thing  and  writing  another.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  early 
Sanskrit  writings  on  mathematics,  the  Abacus  indications  seem 
to  have  been  read  backwards,  a  most  un-Aryan  like  procedure,  and 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  remark  made  above,  that  the  Abacus  was 
borrowed  by  them  from  some  neighbouring  peoples.  In  the  Keltic 
group  of  languages  the  same  method  of  number-naming  is  adopted  all 
through  the  decades;  and  in  Welsh,  Gaelic  and  Irish,  the  process  is 
complicated  by  inserting  the  noun  iu  the  middle  of  the  number.  Thus 
eighteen  men,  twenty-six  sheep,  are  expressed  "  eight  men  ten,"  *'  six 
sheep  (and)  twenty."  Iu  fact  the  older  the  dialect,  pr  the  less  influenced 
it  has  been  by  contact  with  non-Aryan  peoples,  the  more  clearly 
marked  is  the  inverse  mode  of  naming  numbers  among  the  Aryans  aud 
the  method  has  survived  in  the  expression  of  the  '*  teens  "  in  almost 
all  languages  down  to  the  present  day. 

Now  Chinese  and  Japanese  ^  are  as  direct  as  they  can  be  in  their 
nnmber-uamiug,  passing  invariably  from  the  general  to  the  special, 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller.  This  fact,  which  I  believe  afibrds  the 
explanation  we  are  in  search  of,  at  once  suggested  to  me  the  advis- 

^This  statement  applies  to  the  original  Japanese  numerals  as  well  to  those 
of  Chinese  origin. 


ability  of  searcbiDg  other  Iftnganges  for  tbeir  systems  of  irumeratioii. 
Nnmerals  are  such  au  important  element  in  all  philological  researdi, 
that  this  might  seem  at  first  sight  a  very  simple  operation.  But  here 
in  Japan,  where  there  is  no  library  for  general  reference,  I  have  found 
it  no  easy  matter ;  and  very  freqneutly  the  list  of  nnmerals  obtained 
just  skipped  from  ten  to  twenty,  as  if  the  intermediate  ones  were  of  no 
account.  Thus,  in  the  long  list  of  Taranian  numerals  given  at  the  end 
of  Bnusen*s  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  comparatively  few  have 
the  names  for  11  and  12;  hence  for  much  of  the  information  obtained 
I  have  to  thank  my  linguistic  friends  in  Tokyo,  and  especially  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
trouble  they  have  taken  in  ferreting  out  the  facts  required. 

The  general  facts  of  the  investigation  are  these :  The  Aryan  and 
Semitic  peoples,  almost  without  exception,  name  the  smaller  number 
first, — thirteen,  fouilieen,  and  so  on.  The  Ural-Altaic,  the  Dravidiaxr, 
the  Tibeto-Burmau  and  the  Chinese  peoples,  with  as  rare  exceptions, 
name  the  larger  number  first, — ten-three,  ten-four,  etc.  The  following 
two  lists  give  all  the  languages  that  have  been  investigated,  with  the 
exceptions  added. 

7,  Inverse  Method : — Smaller  component  first, — Aryan  Languages  ; 
Assyro-Babylouian,  Sabean,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  probably  Se- 
mitic generally ;  Shina  (Hind a  Khush  tribe);  Ainu;  Malay,  Malagasi ; 
Yoruba;   Apache,  Navajo;  Maya  (Ancient  Mexican). 

Exceptions  : — Modern  Greek,  Roumanian,  Ethiopic. 

77.  Direct  Method: — Largei'  component  first, — Chinese;  Korean; 
Japanese,  Manchu,  Samoied,  Turko-Tatar,  and  Siberian  generally, 
Magyar;  Burmese,  Tibetan,  Lepclia,  Singpho,  Changlo,  Mikir,  Miri, 
Eundwari,  Dophla,  Naga,  Bhendu;  Siamese,  Miautsi;  Avdr;  Dravidian 
languages,  Tamil,  etc.;  Kolarian  languages,  Ho,  Savara,  etc.;  Alarodian 
languages,  Leziau,  etc.;  Nubian  dialects ;  Yei ;  Hottentot ;  Hausa ; 
Coptic ;  Basque ;  dialects  of  Hindu  Khush  tribes,  Khowar,  etc.;  and 
many  languages  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Broadly  then  we  may  say  that,  excepting  the  great  Ayran  and 
Semitic  families,  the  Malay  group,  and  some  of  the  languages  of  Central 
America,  New  Mexico  and  Western  Africa,  all  mankind  tend  to 
numerate  in  what  we  have  called  the  Direct  method. 

Vol.  XlT.— « 
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„,„»   "•''-''^ '*  >n»  with  the  Semite.     From  the  latter  he  learned 

.   ,.:».»•'  '       .  ^1  lo  calculate,  sometimes  modifying  the  methods  of 

^^  ,...  -iV*  -'•  '     ^„-j  j,fs  own  intuitions,  sometimes  modifying  his  own 

i,^  ^•**''**       :,  his  toacher*s.     He  in  general  persisted  in  writing  from 

^v«^«^***        tj  J  j,e  did  not  change  the  borrowed  symbolising  of  mim- 

*^*       iLtheT  by  pe"  o'  ^y  abacus,  to  suit  at  once  his  numeration  and 

'^*^  Lt  »f  writing'     On  the  contrary,  the  numeration  gradually  changed 

*^    .    jj-j,  mode    of  writing  and   reading  the  symbolised   numerals; 

*"       ^^  amongst  the  European  races  the  direct  method  of  number- 

^^niini?  hfts  largely  displaced  the  inverse  method.     Thus  we  see  that  in  the 

aaaoing  of  numbers  the  Aryan  races  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 

notation  which  they  borrowed  in  the  first  place  from  their  neighbours 

of  older  civilisation.     This  notation,  perpetuated  and  perfected  in  the 

cipher  system  of  the  day,  begins,  from  an  Aryan  point  of  view,  with 

ibe  highest  denomination  of  number  and  ends  with  the  lowest ;  while 

from  a  Semitic  point  of  view  it  begins  with  the  lowest  and  ends  with 

the  highest.     Now  as  regards  ease  of  calculation  it  is  of  no  consequence 

in  what  order  the  components  of  any  symbolised  number  are  taken. 

We  could,  after  the  little  practise  necessary  to  free  ourselves  from  the 

influence  of  a  life-habit,  multiply  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  by  six 

as  easily  by  writing  it  753  as  by  writing  it  in  the  ordinary  direct  way 

857.     Furthermore,  the  operation  would  then  proceed  from  left  to  right 

and  so  be  in  greater  harmony  with  general  Aryan  methods.     We  see 

then,  that  a  perfectly  consistent  and  systematic  arithmetic  is  as  possible 

with  tho  Inverse  as  with  the  Direct  mode ;  and  that  the  present  triumph 
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of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  prineiple  of 
conservative  momentam.  Intrinsically  it  has  no  real  superiority.  If 
the  Aryan  had  developed  his  own  methods  independently,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  continued  to  speak  inversely,  and  his  notation 
would  have  fitted  itself  perfectly  thereto, — the  smallest  number  de- 
nomination being  written  first  instead  of  last.  But  he  obtained  his 
notation  as  he  obtained  his  alphabet — from  Semitic  sources  ;  and  as  the 
necessities  of  commercial  intercourse,  aided  largely  no  doubt  by  the 
indication  of  the  Abacus,  compelled  him  to  hold  to  the  written  order  of 
the  numerical  symbols,  he  gradually  changed  his  naming  to  suit  his 
way  of  reading  the  numbers.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  change  in  number- naming  took  place  earliest  in  those  nations  which 
were  first  influenced,  namely,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The 
forms  8€Ka8v(i),  ScKairevre,  etc.,  are  indeed  met  with  as  early  as  B.C.  200; 
but  the  older  forms  ai'e  Sco^cxa,  TrevrcKai^cKa.  And  so  we  find  that  the 
modern  languages  which  represent  Greek  and  Latin  have,  generally 
speaking,  carried  out  the  change  more  completely  than  the  Keltic  and 
Teutonic  groups  of  languages.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  irregularity  in  the 
Aryan  modes  of  naming  is  a  result  of  the  peculiar  method  of  borrowing 
and  assimilating  by  which  the  civilisation  of  the  race  developed ;  that 
primarily  the  Aiyaus  like  the  Semites  named  their  numbers  by  what 
we  have  called,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Inverse  method ;  and 
that  gradually  they  have  changed  to  the  Direct  method  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  notation.  Taken  in  their  purity  and  completeness, 
neither  method  can  claim  superiority  so  far  as  symbolising  and  facility 
in  calculation  are  concerned. 

*  It  remains  then  to  compare  them  as  mere  methods  of  speech.  In 
other  words,  has  either  method  any  practical  advantage  over  the  other, 
regarded  simply  in  its  colloquial  relations  ?  From  this  point  of  view,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Inverse  method  is  practically  the  superior, 
as  being  in  fact  the  more  emphatic.  Putting  the  smaller  denomination 
of  number  first  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  the  listener,  who  from 
general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  might  infer  the  higher 
denomination.  It  is  in  fact  the  smaller  number  which  the  listener, 
generally  speaking,  wishes  to  know  ;  and  the  sooner  he  knows  that  the 
better.     The  Gaelic  method  of  saying  *'  five  men  and  twenty  *'  is  a  very 
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good  illostraiion  of  the  priuciple.  It  may  be,  then,  that  the  Inviaria 
mode  of  naming  compound  numbers  betokens  a  stronger  individnaliiyt 
a  more  pronounced  determination  on  the  speaker's  part  to  be  ondflf'^ 
ptood,  but  that  it  has  in  large  measure  been  replaced  by  the  direct 
mode  under  the  powerful  influence  of  a  borrowed  notation. 

SUMMABT  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  Abacus,  as  used  in  China  and  Japan,  bears,  on  the  very  faee 
of  it,  evidence  of  a  foreign  origin.  The  numbers  are  set  down  on  it 
with  the  larger  denomination  to  the  left,  a  result  which  could  come  from 
a  people  either  speaking  and  writing  inversely,  or  speaking  and  writing 
directly.  Historically,  the  homo  of  Ihe  Abacus  is  in  India ;  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  invented  by  the  Ai7an  Indians,  who  wrote  directly  and 
spoke  inversely.  The  probability  is  they  borrowed  it  from  Semitic 
peoples,  who  were  the  traders  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  these  may 
have  invented  it,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  received  it  from 
a  direct-speaking,  direct- writing  race,  such  as  we  know  the  highly 
cultured  Accadians  to  have  been. 

In  early  times  the  Abacus,  as  beiug  an  evolution  from  the  natural 
Abacus — the  human  hand — pursued  a  course  of  development  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  giaphic  representation  of  numbers.  This 
latter  we  can  trace  through  four  stages, — the  Pictorial,  the  Symbolic^ 
the  Decimal  and  the  Cipher.  The  Pictorial  we  find  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  the  Accadian  Cuneiform,  and  the  tecliuical  Chinese  of 
mathematical  treatises ;  the  Symbolic  in  the  numerous  methods  which 
grew  up  with  the  development  of  alphabets  and  syllabaries ;  and  the 
Decimal  in  the  simplifications  of  these,  which  live  to-day  in  the  Chinese 
and  Tamilic  systems.  Once  the  Decimal  stage  was  reached,  its  general 
similarity  to  the  Abacus  iodications  suggested  bringing  them  into  still 
closer  correspondence. 

This  advance  seems  to  have  taken  place  amongst  the  Aryan 
Indians,  who  along  with  the  Aryans  of  the  West  very  soon  discarded 
the  Abacus  for  the  more  convenient  Cipher  notation.  With  the 
Chinese,  Tamils  and  Malayalams  of  South  India,  no  advance  was  made 
in  this  direction ;  the  reason  being  simply  that  the  Abacus  better  suited 
their  numeration.     These  peoples  spenk  directly,  so  that   their  no- 
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nieuclatmre  fiU  in  perfectly  with  the  Abacus  indlcatiomi,  aiid  makas  il« 
inauipulation  mora  rapid  and  oartain  than  ealoulation  by  cipbering* 
An  Aiyau  Indian  witb  bis  inverse  speaking  could  never  work  tbe 
Abacus  witb  tbe  same  facility  as  a  Japanese  unless  be  worked  (torn 

9 

rigbt  to  left — a  mode  of  procedure  quite  foreign  to  bis  nature.  It  is 
not  so  foreign  to  Chinese  and  Japanese,  bowever,  to  work  from  left  to 
rigbt,  as  eacb  individual  character  is  formed  in  tbis  way.  It  may  be 
safely  concluded  tbat  only  amongst  a  people  who  used  tbe  direct  mode 
of  naming  numbers,  or  wbo  witb  tbe  inverse  mode  of  naming  preferred 
tbe  inverse  mode  of  manipulating,  could  tbe  Abacus  in  tbe  form  in  wbich 
it  was  evolved  ever  attain  tbe  beauty  of  action  of  tbe  Japanese  Soroban. 
To  tbe  discussion  of  ii^  peculiar  merits  we  now  proceed.  We  sboU 
employ  throughout  tbe  Japanese  name,  which  it  should  be  noted  is 
simply  a  mispronunicatiou  of  tbe  Chinese  name — Swanpaiu 


PART  n.— THE  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECT. 


The  Soroban  may  be  defined  as  an  arrangement  of  movable  beads, 
wbich  slip  along  fixed  rods  and  indicate  by  their  configuration  some 
definite  numerical  quantity.  Its  most  familiar  form  is  as  follows.  A 
shallow  rectangular  box  or  framework  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a 
narrow  ridge  into  two  compartments,  of  which  one  is  roughly  some 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  other.  Cylindrical  rods  placed  at 
equal  intervals  apart  pass  through  the  ridge  near  its  upper  edge,  and  are 
fixed  firmly  into  the  bounding  sides  of  the  fi-amework.  On  these  rods 
the  counters  are  '  beaded.'  The  size  of  the  counters  determines  tbe 
interval  between  tbe  rods,  the  number  of  which  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  length  of  the  framework.  Each  counter  (Japanese  tama^  or 
ball)  is  radially  symmetrical  witb  respect  to  its  rod,  on  which  it  slides 
easily.  Looked  at  from  in  front  of  tbe  box,  the  form  in  perspective  is 
that  of  a  rhombus,  the  rod  passing  through  the  blunt  angles.  This 
double  cone  form  makes  manipulation  rapid,  the  finger  easily  catching 
the  ridge-like  girth  of  the  tama.  On  each  rod  there  are  six  (sometimes 
seven)  tama.     Five  of  these  slide  on  the  longer  segment  of  the  rod,  the 
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ridge  has  five  times  the  value  of  auy  other  counter  upon  that  rod.     In 

Fig.  4,   the  number  8085*274  is  shown.     The  mark  V  is  placed  over 

the  '  units  '  rod. 

V 


(Fig.  4.) 

The  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  are  self-evident.  Thus 
let  it  be  required  to  add  to  this  number  852*069.  On  the  '  hundreds  ' 
rod  push  up  8 ;  and  proceed  throughout  whenever  it  can  be  done  in 
this  way.  On  the  '  tens '  rod,  however,  where  only  two  counters  are 
left,  it  is  impossible  to  push  up  5.  But  since  50=100 — 50,  the  addi- 
tion is  effected  by,  pushing  up  one  counter  on  the  '  hundreds  *  and 
removing  5  from  the  *  tens  *  rod.  This  gives  of  course  4  on  the 
'hundreds'  rod  and  leaves  8  on  the  *  tens.*  Then  push  up  2  on  the 
'  units '  rod ;  then  1  on  the  '  tenths  '  rod  with  a  simultaneous  removal 
of  4  from  the  '  hundredths '  rod,  since  10 — 6=4 ;  then  1  en  the 
'  hundredths '  rod  with  a  simultaneous  removal  of  1  fi'om  the '  thousandths  * 
rod.     The  final  result  8487*848  is  given  in  Fig.  5. 


YYYYAYVV^ 


(Fig.  6) 

Subtraction  is  executed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  oparations  involve  no  mental  labour  beyond  that  of  remem- 
bering the  complementary  number,  that  is,  the  number  which  with  the 
given  number  makes  up  10.  A  glance  at  the  configuration  on  any  rod 
is  sufficient  to  show  if  the  addition  (or  subtraction)  of  a  named  number 
can  be  effected  on  it ;  and  if  this  cannot  be,  it  is  necessary  simply  to 
add  (or  subtract)  one  to  (or  from)  the  next  higher  place  and  subtract 
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(or  add)  the  complementary  number  from  (or  to)  the  place  in  question. 
In  first  experimenting  with  the  Soroban,  an  operator  who  is  accustomed 
only  to  our  Western  modes  of  figuring  is  apt  to  add  mentally,  and  then 
set  down  the  result  on  the  instrument.  Such  a  mode  is  inferior  of 
course  to  the  ordinary  figuring  method,  being  liable  to  error,  inasmuch 
as  the  number  that  is  being  added  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  at  any  time, 
and  the  number  that  it  is  being  added  to  disappears  in  the  operation. 
But  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  dispossess  himself  of  his  Western 
methods  and  work  in  the  manner  indicated,  he  will  find  Soroban 
addition  and  subtraction  both  more  rapid  and  more  certain,  because 
attended  by  less  mental  exertion,  than  in  figuring.  The  one  seeming 
disadvantage  in  the  Soroban  is  that  the  final  result  of  each  step  alone 
appears,  so  that  if  any  error  is  made,  the  whole  operation  must  be 
carried  through  from  the  beginning  again.  Almost  all  writers  on 
China  or  Japan,  who  have  noticed  the  instrument,  bring  this  forward 
as  a  serious  disadvantage.  But  such  a  conclusion  is  a  hasty  one,  and 
shows  the  writer  to  possess  but  small  acquaintance  with  Soroban 
methods,  and  little  regard  to  the  true  aim  of  calculation.  For  after  all 
it  is  the  result  we  wish ;  and  if  an  error  has  been  made,  repetition  is 
necessary  both  with  Soroban  and  ciphering.  The  mean  position  of  an 
accidental  error  is  of  course  half-way  through ;  and  this  would  tell  in 
favour  of  the  ciphering  system.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soroban  is, 
on  the  average  much  more  rapid  than  ciphering,  and  less  hable  to  error. 
Only  a  lengthened  series  of  comparative  experiments  could  establish 
whether  there  is  any  real  disadvantage  at  all. 

Multiplication. 

Multiplication  on  the  Soroban  differs  but  slightly  from  our  own 
methods,  being  effected  by  means  of  a  Multiplication  Table — ku  kit 
go  su  ( :^  ^  '^  fSc  ),^^  literally,  nine-nine  combining  number.  Two 
peculiarities  distinguish  this  table  from  ours.  First,  there  is  a  complete 
lack  of  interpolated  words  like  our  *'  times,*'  the  multiplier,  multipli- 
cand, and  product  being  mentioned  in  unbroken  succession  ;  and  second, 
the  multiplier,  that  is  the  first  named  number,  is  always  the  smaller. 
Thus  the  multiplication  table  for  six  runs : 

^Generally  called  simply  ku  ku. 
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Uii 

»kn 

rokn 

Bi 

rokn 

jOra 

■on 

roki 

jQ  bachi 

■hi 

roki 

nijnibi 

8» 

rokD 

aanja 

rofca 

roka 

Ban  jB  rokn 

uaa 

•hiahi 

eUjUni 

«>kii 

buhi 

■hijnhaehi 

roka 

ki 

go  ja  ehi 

to  go  to  12  aa  we  do.     Knowledge  of  a  malti- 

plication  table 

for 

any 

nnmbor 

high. 

than  9  woald  retard  Sorobau 

manipulation.  We  British  at  lenet  aie  compelled  to  learn  ap  to  12 
beoanse  of  onr  monetary  syetem ;  and  it  is  often  serviceable  to  know 
the  table  for  16.  Ooe  is  early  struck  by  tbe  ioabiUty  of  most  Japanese 
Btadents  to  mnltiply  by  12  or  even  11  in  one  line. 

In  mnltiplying  two  numbers  together  on  the  Soroban,  the  operator 
sets  the  two  nnmbers  somewbat  apart  on  the  iostrnment,  the  mnltiplier 
being  to  the  left,  the  mnltiplicand  to  tbe  right.  There  mast  be  left  to 
the  right  of  the  mnltiplicand  a  sufficient  nomber  of  empty  rods,  a 
number  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of  places  in  tbe  mnltiplier.  I'be 
operation  is  essentially  the  same  as  oars ;  only  instead  of  multiplying 
tbe  multiplicand  by  each  figure  of  the  multiplier  as  we  do,  the  Japanese 
multiplies  the  mnltiplier  by  each  figure  of  tbe  multiplicand.  As  the 
operation  goes  on  the  multiphcaud  gradually  disappears,  so  that  finally 
only  the  multiplier  and  product  are  left  on  the  board.  An  example 
will  render  the  method  clear.  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  41^  by 
928.  Set  these  on  the  Soroban,  the  muliipltet  anywhere  to  the  left, 
and  3  empty  rods  at  least  to  the  right  of  the  multiplioand.  Hence- 
forward in  the  diagrams  we  simll  represent  visually  only  the  counters 
which  happen  to  be  in  use. 


1  II  IIAIAI  1  1  IIAII 

1  1 

!Tf 

f 

?? 

(Fig.  6.) 
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SI 


Ualtiply  8  by  8  and  8«t  24  on  the  Boroban  so  that  the  i  lies  just 
ftB  many  places  to  the  right  of  the  mnltiplicand  8  ae  there  ore  figures  in 
the  maltiplier.  This  4  ie  of  coarse  in  the  '  onita '  place  of  the  prodoot ; 
and  we  shall  contjoao  to  naxae  the  other  places  aocurdiBgly,  Next 
multiply  the  2  by  8,  aad  add  the  product  6  to  the  '  tens  '  rod.  This 
gives  ns  tbe  result  ho  far  84.  Lastly  multiply  9  by  8.  This  requires  7 
to  be  added  to  the  '  hundreds '  rod,  and  2  to  tbe  '  tbonsands '  rod. 
But  before  this  latter  operatiou  can  be  done,  the  '  thousands '  rod  must 
be  cleared  of  its  tnultiplicand  8,  which  having  completely  served  its 
pnrpose  may  easily  be  removed,  and  indeed  is  better  away.  Since  8  is 
to  be  removed  and  2  added.  It  is  sufficient  to  remove  1  and  leave  2. 
The  result  so  for  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


(Kg.  7.) 


Now  proceed  to  mnltiply  with  the  next  figore  of  the  maltiplicaud, 
7  namely  : — 7  x  8^=66,  of  which  the  G  is  to  be  added  to  Uie  '  hundreds,' 
and  G  to  the  '  lens '  rod ;  7  "  2^14,  that  is,  1  to  the  '  thousands,'  4  to 
the  'huadreds;'  7><9^=63,  that  is,  leave  6  on  the  '  ten  thousands '  rod 
by  taking  off  1  from  the  7  and  add  8  to  the  thousands.  The  result  of 
this  operation  is  given  is  Fig.  8. 


II  IIAIAI  I  I  Ijy^UULL 


Y^ 


(Fig.  8.) 


The  operations  with  1  and  4  are  similaily  earned  out,  care  being 
taken  to  add  the  nnmbers  which  make  up  each  aevornl  product  in  their 
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proper  places,   and  to  soppress  the  maltiplicaud  fignre  at  the  final 
operation  with  the  same.     The  final  reanlt  is  given  in  Fig.  9. 


I  I  A  II  All  II  l<i>All  II  II  II  I 


(Fig.  9.) 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  addition  or  enbtraction  procesBee,  the 
number  is  added  to  or  taken  from  the  rod  rather  than  from  the  number 
on  the  rod.  The  eye  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  this  operation  can  be 
efiected  on  the  rod  in  qneBtion,  or  if  tiie  next  rod  to  the  left  has  to  be 
called  into  play.  Mental  Inboar  is  thas  reduced  to  a  minimnm.  The 
operator  hears  or  titters  a  certain  aoand,  which  means  one  of  two 
operations.  A  glance  ehows  which  of  these  it  mnst  be ;  and  the 
fingers  exeoate  a  certain  mechanical  movement  which  accompanies  the 
sound  of  the  words  as  naturallj'  as  the  fingers  of  a  pianist  obey  the 
graphic  commands  of  a  Sonata. 

We  see  then  how  well  fitted  for  Soroban  nse  is  the  Chinese  nnd 
Japanese  momcnclatnre  of  the  nameiAls ;  and  bow  ill  adapted  all  each 
eystems  must  be  which  say  sixteen  and  five-and-tweuty  instead  of  teen- 
six  and  twenty-five. 

Division. 
Division  on  the  Soroban,  altbongh  essentially  the  same  as  oar  own 
ZiOng  Division,  Is  in  many  respects  peculiar  and  almost  fascinating. 
The  art  of  it  is  based  upon  a  Division  Table,  called  the  ku  ki  ho  {AH 
^)  or  Nine  Returning  Method,  which  is  learned  off  by  heart.  This  we 
give  in  full  as  it  is  pronounced,  with  an  accompanying;  translation  as 
literal  as  possible. 


Division  Table  for  lehi  (one). 


ichi  is  shin  ga  in  ju 


one  one  gives 

one  ten 

one  two     " 

two  tens 

"    three" 

three" 
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and  so  on  to 
ichi  ka  sLin  ga  ka  ju  |  one  nine  gives  nine  {^ 

Division  Table  for  iVi  (two). 


ni  iobi  ten  saku  no  go 
'*  ni    sLin  ga  in  ju 
**  sbi     "      "  niju 
"  roku  "      "   san  ju 
"  has    "      "   sbi  jQ 


two  one  replace  by  five 
two  gives  one  ten 
four     "     two  tens 
six       "     tbree  ** 


it 


(I 


eight 


n 


four 


i( 


This  Table  could  well  stop  at  **m  ni  shin  gain  ju*',  since  the 
higher  ones  are  simply  combinations  of  the  first  two.  TibiB  is 
recognised  by  the  absence  of  the  '*  two  five  *'  statement. 


Division  Table  for  San  (three). 


san  ichi  san  ju  no  ichi 
ni  roku  **    "  ni 
sau  shin  ga  in  ju 


three  one  thirty-one 
two  sixty-two 
three  gives  one  ten 


(( 


i< 


The  rest  is  obvious,  being  indeed  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  three 
statements. 

Division  Table  for  Shi  (four). 


sbi  ichi  ni  ju  no  ni 
ni  ten  saku  no  go 
san  shichi  j&  no  ni 
shi  shin  ga  in  ju 


<t 


(I 


t( 


four  one  twenty-two 
two  replace  by  five 
three  seventy-two 
four  gives  one  ten 


t< 


i( 


Division  Table  for  Go  (five). 


go  ichi  ka  no  ichi 


(( 


ui 


»i 


san 


it   i( 


ni 
san 
"  sbi    **  **    shi 
*'  go  shin  ga  niju 


five  one    add  one 
**    two     **    two 
*<    three  **    three 
**    four     **    four. 
**    five  gives  one  ten 


Division  Table  for  Roku  (six). 


roku  ichi  ka  ka  no  shi 
ni  san  ju  no  ni 
sau  ten  saku  no  go 
shi  roku  ju  no  ni 
go  hacbi  ju  no  ni 
roku  shin  ga  in  ju 


six  one  below  add  four 
**  two  thirty-two 
**  three  replace  by  five 
**  four  sixty- four 
**  five  eighty- two 
**  six  gives  one  ten 
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Division  Table  for  Shichi  (seven). 


shichi  ichi  ka  ka  no  san 
•*      ni      **   **    **  roku 
san  shi  ju  no  ni 
shi  go  ju  no  go 
go  sbicbi  ju  no  icbi 
roku  liachi  jG  no  shi 
sliichi  siiin  ga  in  ju 


II 


<{ 


i< 


II 


II 


seven  one  below  add  three 
"      two    «*        **     six 
three  forty -two 
four  fifty -five 
five  seventy-one 
six  eighty-four 
seven  gives  one  ten 


11 
II 
i» 
II 
II 


Division  Table  for  Hachi  (eight). 


*'  shi 
**  roku 


hachi  ichi  ka  ka  no  ni 

ni     **   ** 

san  "    ** 

shi  ten  snkn  no  go 
go  roku  ju  no  ni 
roku  shichi  ju  no  shi 
shichi  hachi  ju  no  roku 
hachi  shin  ga  in  ju 


eight  one  below  add  two 
two    **        "    four 


11 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


It 


three  **        "six 
four  replace  by  five 
five  sixty- two 
six  seventy-four 
seven  eight- six 
eight  gives  one  ten 


Division  Table  for  Kti  (nine). 


ku  ichi  ka  ka  no  ichi 


II 


II 


ni 
san 


II    II 
II    II 


II 


II 


ni 
san 


nine  one  below  add  one 
"  two  "  **  two 
"     three  "       "    three 


and  so  on  to 


kn  hachi  ka  ka  no  hachi 
"  ku  shin  ga  in  ju 


nine  eight  below  add  eight 
''     nine  gives  one  ten 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  essential  parts  of  the  division  tables 
take  no  account  of  the  division  of  a  number  higher  than  the  divisor. 
Hence  in  division,  the  larger  number  is  named  first ;  whereas  in  multi- 
plication, as  we  saw  above,  the  smaller  number  is  named  first.  Thus 
the  Japanese  gets  rid  of  such  interpolated  words  as  "  times  '*  and 
"into**  or  "out  of,'*  which  are  necessary  parts  of  our  multiplication 
and  division  methods. 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  this  table,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  division  is  always  at  least  a  partial  transformation  from  the  denary 
scale  to  the  scale  of  notation  of  which  the  divisor  is  the  base.  The 
adoption  of  the  denary  or  decimal  scale  by  all  civilized  notation  is  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  man  has  ten  fingers.  There  is  no  other 
peculiar  charm  about  it ;  in  some  respects  the  duodenary  scale  would 
certainly   be  superior.     As  a  simple   example  let  us  divide   nine  by 
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Bevon ;  we  get  of  conrBS  onoe  Rod  two  over.  This  meane  titat  the 
magnitodo  which  is  repreBcnted  by  9  in  the  denftry  scale  is  repreaeiited 
by  12  in  the  septenary  scale.  Iq  this  case  the  trnuBformation  ie 
complete.  We  may  test  the  aoonraoy  of  onr  work  by  writing  down  the 
snccessive  numbers  in  the  two  scales. 

Denary  123456789 
Septenary  1  2  3  4  6  6  10  11  12 
Now  let  us  work  ont  the  problem  on  the  Soroban.  Set  down  the 
number  9  with  7  a  little  to  the  left.  The  division  table  for  seven  takes 
no  account  whatever  of  the  number  nine ;  bat  it  says  "  shiclii  sbichi 
ehiii  ga  iu  ju,"  or  as  it  might  be  paraphrased,  "  seven  seven  gives  one 
ten  " — where  "  ten  "  signifies  not  the  number  hut  the  rod.  As  tlie 
operator  repeats  this  formnJa,  he  removes  7  from  the  nine  and  pushes 
1  up  on  the  next  rod  to  the  left.  Tlie  operation  is  shown  in  diagram 
1  of  Fig.  9. 


AttAIT 


JUJ>YYY  I  I 


(Fig. 


Now  this  number,  represented  by  12  in  the  septenary  scale,  we 
cannot  call  twelve,  because  twelve  means  ton  and  two,  whereas  here  we 
Lave  only  seven  and  two.  Practically  we  keep  the  unit  as  in  the 
denary  scale  and  use  the  phrase  two-sevenths,  wliicli  really  signifies 
two  in  the  septenary  scale.  A  more  complex  example  will  make  it 
clearer.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  96  by  7 ;  iu  otliei-  words,  how 
many  times  is  7  contained  iu  96.  By  ordinary  processes  we  obtain  18 
and  4  over.  Thia  4  is  iu  the  septenary  scale ;  but  18  is  still  in  the 
denary  scale.  Hence  the  transformation  is  only  partial. 
the  transformation  into  the  septeuary  scale  we  must  expref 
13  as  the  septenary  16 ;  so  that  finally  the  denary  96=Heptenai'y  164, 
In  this  septenary  number  the  6  means  6  sevens,  aud  1  means  1  seven- 
aeveuB ;  precisely  as  in  the  denary  number  9  means  from  its  positiOD 


To  complete 
e  denary 
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9  tens.  Practically  of  coarse  we  keep  the  quotient  in  the  denary  scale 
and  say  18  and  4-seveuth8.  Now  perform  this  on  the  Sorohan.  First, 
as  heforo,  we  remove  7  from  the  9  and  move  1  up  on  the  next  rod  to 
the  left.  The  Sorohan  now  reads  125  as  shown  in  diagram  2  of  Fig.  10. 
I.  u.  ni. 


S 


sozrxnns 


^^ 


_iJ_ 

1 

^  <l>^$^    II 

^^ 

1 

T 

(Fig.  10.) 

We  have  now  to  divide  twenty-five  hy  7.  The  Sorohan  manipulator, 
however,  does  not  look  so  far  ahead,  hut  deals  simply  with  the  twenty,' 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  2  on  the  *  tens '  rod.  His  division  tahle 
says  "  Shichi  iti  ka  ka  no  roku,  or  as  we  may  paraphrase  it,  **  Seven 
out  of  two,  add  six  helow'*,  which  implies  that  the  2  is  to  he  left  as  it 
is  and  6  added  to  the  next  rod,  to  the  right.  (This  is  precisely  the 
equivalent  of  seven  out  of  twenty,  twice  and  six.)  Now  it  is  evident  at 
a  glance  that  we  cannot  add  6  to  the  next  rod,  which  has  already  5  on 
it.  But,  hearing  in  mind  that  we  are  still  dividing  hy  seven,  we  remove 
seven  from  the  overfilled  rod  and  push  one  up  on  the  "  tens '  rod. 
Hence  the  operator  is  to  add  one  to  the  '  tens  *  rod,  remove  seven  from, 
and  add  six  to,  the  '  units  *  rod ;  or  simply  add  one  to  the  '  tens  '  rod 
and  remove  one  from  the  'units'  (1=7 — 6).  The  general  rule  is 
ohvious.  If  the  remainder  numher  to  he  added  to  any  rod  equals  or 
exceeds  the  numher  of  unused  counters  on  that  rod,  then  one  counter 
is  pushed  up  on  the  rod  immediately  to  the  left,  and  from  the  first 
named  rod  is  subtracted  that  number  which  with  the  remainder  makes  up 
the  divisor.  Hence  the  final  result  stands  as  is  shown  in  diagram  8  of 
Fig.  10,  where  4  appears  as  the  remainder. 

As  another  example  let  us  divide  427082  by  8.  We  may  represent 
the  operations  symbolically  thus,  naming  the  successive  results  by  a,  6, 
Of  ^9  ^9  ft  Aiid  drawing  a  bar  to  show  how  far  the  operation  has 
advanced.  The  translation  of  the  Japanese  verbal  accompaniment  to 
these  operations  is  given  below : 
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(8) 
a. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


4 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 


2 

2 

8| 
8 

8 

8 

8 


7 

0 

8 

2 

7 

0 

8 

2 

8 

0 

8 

2 

8 

6 

8 

2 

8 

7| 

7 

2 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

a.  Eight  four,  replace  by  5. 

b.  Eight  two,  below  add  4  (which  beiug  impoBsibie  means  add  10^' 

take  off  4). 

c.  Eight  three,  below  add  6. 

d.  Eight  six,  seveDty-fonr. 

e.  Eight  seven,  eighty-six. 

f.  Eight  eight,  gives  one  ten. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Borobau  over  ciphering  lies  in  the 
absence  of  all  mental  labour  such  as  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
"carrying"  of  the  remainder  to  the  next  digit.  Once  the  Division 
Table  is  mastered  and  the  fingers  play  obediently  to  the  sound,  the 
whole  operation  becomes  perfectly  mechanical.  The  only  disadvantage  is 
the  often  mentioned  one,  that  the  dividend  disappears  in  the  process. 
But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  small  thing  after  all. 

We  shall  now  go  through  a  problem  in  long  division ;  and  here  the 
process  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  escape  notice 
that  short  division  on  the  Soroban  is  essentially  the  same  process  as 
long  division  with  us. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  708,814  by  788.  Here  again  we  shall 
symbolically  represent  the  successive  operations,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  clearness. 


(788) 

7 

0 

8 

8         ] 

L         4 

a. 

1|      0 

0 

8 

8         ] 

L         4 

b. 

9 

7 

8 

8         ] 

L         4 

c. 

9 

8 

9 

1         ] 

L         4 

d. 

9 

5 

4 

1         ] 

L         4 

e. 

9 

5 

2 

2         ] 

L         4 

f. 

9 

5 

2 

8        1 

L         4 

g- 

9 

5 

8 

1         3 

L         4 

h. 

9 

5 

8 

0        ( 

)        0 

^  This  10  is  Dot  **ten"   but  " eight'*,   siiioe  for  the  moment  we  are  working 

in  the  ootenary  scale. 
VoL  xiT.— 8 


\ 


i 
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The  start  is  made  by  consideration  of  tbe  first  figure  on  the  left  of 
the  divisor. 

a.  Seven  seven,  one  ten.     Take  account  now  of  the  next  figure  in  the 

divisor,  multiply  it  by  the  1  already  obtained  in  the  quotient  and 
subtract  the  product  from  the  second  place  in  the  dividend. 
Clearly  this  is  impossible.  Now  observe  that  the  first  two  figures 
of  the  line  opposite  a,  namely  10,  are  really  in  the  septenary 
scale. 

b.  Hence  take  1  from  10  (not  ten  but  really  seven)  and  add  7  to  the 

next  lower  rod. 
0.     Use  9  as  multiplier  now ;  subtract  9  times  80  or  270  from  738  and 
then  9  times  8  or  72  from  the  remainder.     This  completes  the 
first  operation,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  first  stage  in 
the  ordinary  long  division  method. 

d.  Start  afresh  as  before  with  '*  seven  three,  forty  two." 

But  2  is  greater  than  1,  the  unused  counter  on  the  corres- 
ponding rod.  Hence  add  one  to  4  on  the  second  rod  and 
subtract  5  (7 — 2)  from  the  third  rod. 

e.  Use  5  as  multiplier ;  subtract  5  times  80  from  411,  and  5  times  8 

from  the  remainder. 

f.  Start  once  again  with  **  seven  two,  add  six  below." 

g.  "  Seven  seven,  gives  one  ten ;"  which  means, — add  one  to  the  third 

rod,  subtract  seven  from  the  fourth, 
h.     Use  8  as  multiplier ;  subtract  8  times  80  from  114,  and  8  times  8 

from  the  remainder. 
Here  again  in  the  complete  absence  of  any  mental  labour  lies  the 
peculiar  merit  of  the  Soroban.  The  only  operation  which  calls  for 
special  remark  is  a,  in  which  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  is  obtained 
by  a  process  singularly  rapid  and  free  from  all  concentration  of 
mind. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  rapid  manipulation  of  the  Soroban  that  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  western  modes  of  thought  should  use  the  Japan- 
ese Division  Table.  We  may  substitute  our  own  peculiar  method  of 
dividing.  There  are,  however,  two  of  the  Japanese  Tables  which  are 
singularly  beautifril  in  their  construction,  the  one  for  5  and  the  one  for 
9.    For  example  let  us  divide  240685  by  5.    The  Table  says  **five 
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two,  add  two,*'  which  is  exactly  the  equivalent  ultimately  of  our  state- 
ment that  ''five  into  twenty  give  four.*'  We  may  show  the  process 
symholically  thus : 

(6)   • 


2 

4 

0 

6 

8 

5 

4 

4 

0 

6 

8 

5 

4 

8 

0 

6 

8 

5 

4 

8 

1 

2| 

8 

5 

4 

8 

1 

2 

6 

5 

4 

8 

1 

2 

7 

The  process  simply  amounts  to  multiplying  hy  2  and  dividing  by 
10 ;  but  with  the  Soroban  it  is  peculiarly  rapid. 

Again  let  us  divide  the  same  number  by  9.  The  Table  says  "  nine 
two  add  two  below,"  which  is  identical  in  result  with  "  nines  in  twenty 
twice  and  two,"  and  so  with  the  others.     Symbolically  we  have : 

2 

2 

Here  we  cannot  add  6  below ;  but  instead  we  take  off  8  (9 — 6)  and 
put  on  one  above  as  usual.     Hence  we  obtain : — 


4 

0 

6 

8 

5 

6 

0 

6 

8 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

2 

6 

7 

8 

8 

6 

2 

6 

7 

8 

6 

5 

2 

6 

7 

8 

71 

2 

The  2  is  the  remainder  of  course. 

ExTBAGTioN  OF  Square  Boot  {Kat  hei  ho,  R  ^  :^). 

This  requires,  as  in  the  ordinary  ciphering  process,  a  knowledge  of 
the  squares  of  the  nine  digits ;  but  its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  use  of 
another  table  of  half-squares,  Han  kit  ku  i^:^  Ai).  In  both  the  Soro- 
ban and  ciphering  processes,  the  basis  is  the  algebraic  truth  that  the 
square  of  a  binomial  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  components 
together  with  twice  their  product,  or  the  corresponding  geometrical 
theorem  that  if  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  square  on 
the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  parts  together 
with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts.  In  the  arithmetical 
extraction  of   square  root,  the  quantity  is  considered  as  consisting  of 
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two  parts,  the  first  part  being  that  multiple  of  the  highest  power  of  100 
contained  in  the  number  whieh  is  a  complete  square.  Thus  the  number 
6889  is  divided  into  6400  and  442.     But 

6400  +  489  =  80*  +  489 

so  that  80  is  the  first  approximation  to  the  value  required.  If  we  com- 
pare this  with  the  binominal  expression 

(a  +  b)»  =  a«  +  2ab  +  b« 
=  a*  +  (2  a  +  b)  b 

we  see  that  our  next  operation  must  be  to  form  the  divisor  2a  +  b  that 
is,  in  the  numerical  case  160  +  a  quantity  still  unknown,  but  this 
quantity  still  unknown  is  also  the  quotient  of  the  remainder  489  by  the 
divisor.  The  process  is  to  use  160  as  a  trial  divisor,  so  as  to  get  an 
idea  what  the  unknown  quantity  may  be.  In  this  case  we  obtain  8, 
which  added  to  160  gives  168 ;  and  this  multiplied  by  8  gives  489. 
Hence  the  square  root  of  6889  is  88.  Now  in  this  mode  of  procedure  a 
divisor  quite  distinct  from  the  final  result  has  to  be  formed.  In  the 
Soroban,  however,  whose  peculiar  feature  in  all  operations  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  various  successive  operations  as  the  result  is  evolved, 
a  distinct  divisor  does  not  appear.  Thus,  by  an  obvious  transforma- 
tion, we  have 

(a  +  b)«  =  a"+2(a-f|)b 

Comparing  this  as  before  with 

6889«  =  80»  +  489 

we  see,  that  by  halving  the  remainder  489,  we  may  employ  a  itself, 
that  is  80,  as  our  trial  divisor.  In  completing  this  step  we  must  take 
^  b*  instead  of  b' ;  and  hence  the  importance  in  the  Soroban  method  of 
the  table  of  half  squares.  The  simplicity  of  the  method  will  be  re- 
cognised from  the  following  example.  It  is  required  to  extract  the 
square  root  of  418,609.  As  in  ordinary  ciphering,  tick  off  the  number 
in  pairs,  beginning  at  the  right  hand.  Then  clearly  600  is  the  first 
approximation  to  the  value  of  the  square  root,  or  6  is  the  first  figure  in 
the  answer.  Move  up  6  on  a  convenient  rod  somewhat  to  the  left. 
The  successive  operations  are  given  symbolically  below,  the  description 
following  as  in  the  previous  examples. 
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61 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 
f. 

g- 


6 


64 


647 


1 

8 

6 

5 

8 

6 

2 

9 

8 

5 

8 

4 

5 
8 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

4.5 

0 

4.5 

0 

4.5 

0 

4.5 

2 

4.5 

0 

Sabtract  4  X  6  or  24 


a.  Sabtract  6'  or  86  from  41  leaving  5. 

b.  Halve  the  whole  remainder  58609. 

c.  Use  6  as  trial  divisor  of  29.     This  gives  4. 

from  29,  leaving  5,  and  consider  64  as  the  full  divisor. 

d.  Subtract  half  the  sqnare  of  4  from  58.     This  completes  the  second 

stage. 

e.  Start  with  6  again  as  trial  divisor  of  45,  or  more  accurately  600  as 

trial  divisor  of  4504*5.     This  gives  7.     Subtract  7  x  6  or  42 
from  45. 

f.  Subtract  7  times  40  from  the  remander  804*5. 

g.  Subtract  half  the  square  of  7  from  the  remander  24*5.     647  tbns 

appears  as  the  last  divisor  and,  as  there  is  no  remainder,  it  is 
the  square  root  of  418,609. 
The   whole  process  may    be  easily   proved    by   considering  the 
expansion   of  the   square   of  a  polynomial.       Take   for   example   the 
quadrinomial   (a  +  b  +  c  +  d) 

(a  +  b  +  c  +  d)«=a«+b«      +c«      +d« 

+  2ab  +2  be  +2cd 
4-  2  ac  +  2  bd 
+  2  ad 
=:a«+2  [(a  +  |)b 

+  (a  +  b  + 1)  c 

+  (a  +  b  +  c+|)d] 

Extraction  op  Cube  Koot  (Kai  nju  ho  ^ili^) 

The  difference  in  the  Soroban  and  ciphering  processes  arises  from 
the  same  cause  as  in  the  case  of  square  root.  That  is,  instead  of 
preparing  a  divisor,  the  Soroban  worker  prepares  the  dividend.  The 
much  greater  complication  in  the  case  of  the  cube  root  necessitates  an 
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undoing  of  tbe  processes  of  preparation  at  each  successive  stage 
mode  of  operation  which  was  obviated  in  the  case  of  sqnare  root  by  the 
nse  of  the  table  of  half  squares.  The  analogous  table  of  *<  third  cubes  *' 
would  be  excessively  awkward  in  operating  with,  because  of  the  decimal 
non-finiteness  of  the  fractions  of  three.  The  operator  is  expected  to 
know  by  heart  the  table  of  cubes,  or  Sai  jo  ku  ku  (-^  ^  A  %).  As  in 
the  ordinary  ciphering  method,  the  Soroban  method  depends  upon  the 
expression  for  the  cube  of  a  binomial.  Consider  for  example  the 
number  12167.  The  first  operation  is  to  tick  off  in  threes,  that  is  in 
groups  of  ten-cubed.  Now  12  lies  between  the  cubes  of  2  and  8.  Hence 
20  is  the  first  approximation  to  the  cube  root  of  12167.     We  have 

12167=8000  +  4167 
=  20»  +  4167 

Now  comparing  this  with  the  expression 

(a  +  b)»  =  a»  +  8a«b  +  8ab«+b» 

=  a»  +  (8a«+3ab  +b«)b 

we  see  that  we  must  foim  a  divisor  whose  most  important  part  is  8a*, 
that  is,  8x400  or  1200.  Using  1200  as  trial  divisor  of  4167,  we  get 
8,  which  corresponds  to  the  b  in  the  general  expression.  We  now  form 
the  complete  divisor  by  adding  to  1200  the  expression 

8ab  +  b«  =8x20x8  +  8x8 
=    180  +  9 
=    189 

Thus  we  find  as  final  divisor  1889,  which  multiplied  by  8  gives  4167 ; 
and  hence  28  is  the  answer  required. 

The  method  on  the  Soroban  depends  upon  the  following  transforma- 
tion of  the  binomial  expression. 

(a  +  b)»  =  a«  +  8a(a  +  b  +  ^b 

Here  by  dividing  the  remainder  (after  subtracting  the  cube  of  the  first 
member)  by  tlmt  member  and  by  8,  we  obtain  an  expression  whose 
principal  part  is  ab,  that  is,  the  product  of  the  first  member  and  the  as 
yet  unknown  second  member.  Hence  usiug  a  as  trial  divisor  of  the 
first  figures  of  tbe  prepared  dividend  we  get  b.  In  tbe  process,  the  a 
or  first  member  of  the  answer  is  set  down  in  such  a  position  relatively 
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to  the  originEd  expreBsioD  that  tha  b  whon  it  is  finkll;  evolved  'fntls 
into  its  proper  plaee  sncoeeding  a.  We  now  snbtract  Jfl  from  its 
proper  place  io  the  remainder  ;  and  the  final  remiunder  obtained  is 
h'jSA.  OperaUng  upon  this  by  maltipliying  first  by  8  and  theo  by  a, 
that  is  by  an  exact  reversal  of  the  original  procese  of  preparation,  we 
get  b'  left.  We  shall  illaetrate  the  process  by  extracting  the  root  of 
12167  according  to  the  Sorobau  melbod.  The  nniuber  is  first  ticked 
off  by  tbrees  in  tbe  usual  way,  and  the  first  momber  of  the  answer  is 
set  down  on  tbe  first  rod  to  the  left  of  the  highest  triplet.  In  this 
particalar  example  there  are  only  two  significaiit  figures  in  the  highest 
triplet,  80  that  the  2  is  set  down  two  rods  to  tbe  left  of  the  first  figure 
in  the  original  number.  Tho  snccesstve  steps  are  as  follows ;  and  as 
position  is  of  suprome  importance  in  this  operation,  we  shall  symbolise 
tbe  Soroban  rods  by  ruled  colamns. 

a.  3  1     2     1     fi    7 

b.  2  1     1     G    7 


h.  2    8  2    7 

i.  2    a  0    0 

Tick  off  into  powers  of  10*  and  consider  the  significant  figures  in  the 
liighest  triplet,  in  this  case  12.  Two  rods  to  the  left  set  down 
2,  the  highest  integer  whose  cube  (8)  is  less  than  12. 

Subtract  2*  or  6  from  12  ;  or,  to  be  more  precise  subtract,  20"  or 
6000  from  the  original  number. 

Divide  tho  remainder  by  the  2,  which  is  the  first  found  member  of 
the  answer.  This,  in  accordance  with  tlie  Soroban  method  of 
division,  requires  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  to  be  set  down 
one  rod  to  the  left.  Also  it  must  be  noted  that  the  last  unit  is 
a  fractional  remainder  and  means  really  one-half. 

Divide  by  8,  carrying  out  the  process  until  the  last  rod  with  the  ^ 
remainder  is  reached.  To  this  unit  the  unit  of  the  fraction  one- 
third  which  appears  a  final  remainder  is  added  ;  so  that  the  2  on 
the  last  rod  really  means  ono-half  and  one-third.    The  division  by 
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8  might  be  stopped  at  the  preceding  rod,  so  that  iustead  of  69182 
we  should  have  69411,  iu  which  the  first  anit  means  \  and  the 
second  i.  There  is  greater  chance  of  confusion,  however,  in  this 
method  than  in  the  one  shown,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
the  later  stages. 
6.  Divide  by  2,  but  stop  when  the  first  figare  in  the  quotient,  in  this 
case  8,  is  obtained. 

f.  Continue  this  operation   of  division,  regarding  the  newly  obtained 

8  as  part  of  the  divisor ;  or  iu  other,  words,  subtract  8^  or  9  from 
the  next  place  to  the  right.  We  have  now  left  a  remainder 
represented  by  48  and  ^  and  i.  This  remainder  is  of  the  form 
-^ ;  and  to  bring  it  back  to  a  workable  form  we  must  multiply 
it  by  8a.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  do  this  so  as  to  take 
proper  account  of  the  peculiar  mixed  fraction  represented  by  2 
on  the  last  rod  to  the  right.  The  next  two  stages  effect 
this. 

g.  Multiply  by  8,  beginning,  however,  at  the  second  last  rod,  and  thus 

undoing  the  operation  d.  Multiplication  on  the  Soroban  is 
accompanied  by  displacement  to  the  right.  Hence  the  product 
8  X  48  or  129  has  its  last  right-hand  figure  added  to  the  rod 
containing  the  mixed  remainder  2 ;  and  the  final  result  of  this 
operation  gives  181,  in  which  the  last  unit  means  as  before 
one-hnlf. 
h.  Multiply  by  2,  begin uiug  with  the  second  last  rod,  and  thus  undoing 
the  effect  of  operation  c.  The  product  2  x  18  or  26  is  added  to 
the  1,  and  the  27  appears  as  the  final  expression, 
i.     Subtract  8^  or  27,  and  the  remainder  is  zero. 

Had  we  stopped  iu  the  operation  d  at  an  earlier  poiut  as  suggested, 
we  should  have  had  to  modify  the  reverse  operation  g.  Thus,  only  the 
4  of  411  would  need  to  be  multiplied  by  8,  giving  of  course  12  to  be 
added  to  the  first  of  the  two  units.  The  final  result  would  have  been 
of  course  181,  as  already  obtained. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  method,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
much  larger  number.  It  is  required  to  find  the  cube  root  of  237,176,659. 
We  shall  divide  the  opemtion  into  two  stages,  the  first  of  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  sitnpler  example  already  given. 
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1  1  7  G  e  5  9 
5  2  9  2  6  6  9 
7     6     3     3     6     5     9 


6     116     9     9 

6     110     19 
6     110    1 


6    6    9 
6     6     6     9 


Tick  off  the  unmber  in  triplets  beginning  at  tbe  "  units  "  place,  and 
Sad  the  nearest  complete  cabe  to  237.  It  is  clearly  216,  the 
cube  of  6.     Set  dowu  6  immediately  to  the  left  of  2S7. 

Sobtract  216  from  2S7. 

Divide  the  remainder  to  the  eud  of  the  next  triplet  by  6.  It  is  u* 
□eceasary  to  go  farther  in  the  division.  Snch  an  extending  of  tbe 
process  woald  simply  give  nunecessary  extra  work  in  the  reverse 
operations.  The  2  in  the  last  place  of  tbe  second  triplet  is  as 
before  a  fractional  remainder  and  means  two-sixt/n. 

Divide  by  8,  manipulating  the  remainder  as  in  the  previous  example. 

Divide  by  6  as  trial  divisor,  giving  1  for  quotient,  and  ooutinne 
tbe  division  with  61.    In  otfaev  words  subtract  1  x  61  from  11?. 

Uudo  tbe  effect  of  d  by  multiplying  6668  by  8  and  adding  in  the 
mixed  remainder  8. 

Uudo  tbe  effect  of  c  by  multiplying  1699  by  6  and  adding  in  the 
remainder  2. 

Subtract  1'  or  1  from  10196. 

Tbe  final  result  then  is  61  and  a  remainder  101 95659 .which  must 
iw  he  treated  so  as  to  obtain  the  third  figure  in  the  required  answer. 


This  secouc 
Tbe  steps  a 


stage  is  exactly  similar  to  the  first  stage  after  operation  b. 
e  as  follows : — 


110    19     6 


7     14     16 
16     5    7     18    6    7 


Bivids  the  remainder  10195659  by  61.    The  two  lost  figures,  I 
form  a  fractional  remuader  and  mean  56/61. 

T*L  xlT.-9 
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j.    Divide  by  8,  carrying  the  final  fractional  remainder  2  and  tem- 
porarily adding  it  to  the  5  of  58. 
k.    Divide  by  trial  divisor  61  and  continue  with  619 ;  that  is  subtract 

9  X  619  or  6571  from  5571. 
1.     Multiply  86  by  8  and  add  the  product  108  to  the  7  of  the  mixed 

remainder,  giving  11  and  58. 
m.     Multiply  11  by  61,  adding  in  the  remainder  58. 
n.     From  this  final  result  subtract  the  cube  of  9  or  729.     The  re- 
mainder is  zero,  and  the  operation  of  extracting  the  cube  root  is 
complete. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  text-books  regard  g  as  the 
end  of  the  first  stage ;  so  that  each  successive  stage  begins  with  the  sub- 
traction of  the  cube  of  the  last  found  member. 

The  process  is  of  course  capable  of  indefinite  extension  if  the  number 
is  not  a  complete  cube.  With  every  new  figure  obtained,  the  operations 
become  more  difficult ;  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Soroban 
method,  done  with  the  Soroban,  is  on  the  whole  superior  in  rapidity  and 
accuracy  to  the  ordinary  ciphering  method.  The  whole  gist  of  the 
method  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  following  transformation  of  the 
cube  of  a  pol3momiaI. 
(a+b+c  +  d  +  e-ff+.  .)» 
=        a» 

+  b»  +  8ab«+8a«b 
+  c«  + 8  (a+ b)  c«  + 8  (a  + b)«c 
+  d«  +  8(a  +  b+c)d«  +  8(a  +  b  +  c)«d 
+  e«+3(a  +  b  +  c+d)e«  +  8(a  +  b  +  c  +  d)«e 
+  f«  +  8(a  +  b  +  c  +  d  +  e)f»  +  8(a  +  b  +  c  +  d-l-e}«f 
1  ..  1  ...  J  ... 

=        a» 

+  8a(a  +  b)  b  +  b» 

+  8(a  +  b)(a  +  b  +  c)c  +  c» 

+  8  (a  +  b+  c)  (a  +  b  +  c  +  d)  d  +  d« 

+  3(a  +  b  +  c  +  d)(a  +  b  +  c  +  d  +  e)e  +  e« 

+  8(a4-b  +  c  +  d  +  e)  (a-fb  +  c+d  +  e  +  f)f  +  f» 

I**        .     •     •     •  I  •  . 

In   taking  a  general   survey   of    the   arithmetical  operations  as 
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practised  on  the  Chinese  abaons,  we  cannot  bat  be  struck  with  their 
singular  beanty  and  compactness.  Once  the  meaning  of  the  indicationla 
is  understood,  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  are  self-evident. 
Maltiplioation  and  division  are  of  course  in  the  first  place  repetitions  of 
addition  and  subtraction.  Thus  if  we  wish  to  know  how  many  times 
six  is  contained  in  40,  we  have  simply  to  go  on  subtracting  successive 
sixes  till  no  amount  of  the  value  of  a  six  remains.  We  find  we  have 
to  do  this  6  times  in  succession  and  have  4  left  after  all ;  hence  we  say 
6  out  of  40,  6  times  and  4  over.  If  we  have  this  operation  to  perform 
frequently,  it  is  of  distinct  time-saving  advantage  to  stow  it  away  in  our 
memory.  It  is  in  this  way  that  multiplication  and  division  table  have 
been  found  a  practical  necessity. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  division  table  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  manipulation  of  the  abacus  as  used  in  China  and  Japan. 
We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  our  western  methods.  With  us 
the  art  of  division  is  developed  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  multi< 
plication  table.  The  mental  process  by  which  a  beginner  discovers 
how  many  times  88  contains  7  is  to  run  up  the  multiplication  table  till 
a  multiple  is  reached  which  is  less  than  88  by  a  number  less  than  seven. 
Thus  he  finds  85,  which  is  5  times  7,  and  which  differs  from  88  by  8. 
With  practice  the  finding  of  the  necessary  n^ultiple  becomes  almost 
instantaneous ;  and  the  average  school -boy  is  hardly  conscious  of  the 
successive  mental  operations  of  multiplication  and  subtraction  by  which 
he  effects  division.  With  the  Soroban  worker,  however,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. He  learns  a  division  table,  of  quite  a  conventional  construction. 
In  reality  he  learns  the  result  of  dividing  the  pure  decade  numbers  by  the 
simple  digits ;  but  instead  of  saying  '*  seven  into  forty,  five  and  five,'* 
he  says  *'  seven  four,  fifty-five.'*  Such  a  convention,  strange  though  it 
may  sound,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  Abacus  use.  Upon  it  indeed  may 
be  said  to  depend  largely  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  instrument. 
Exactly  by  what  process  of  development  the  division  table  in  its 
perfected  form  was  evolved,  is  a  problem  which  will  probably  never 
receive  a  solution ;  but  it  is  clearly  of  purely  Abacus  origin. 

The  processes  for  extracting  square  root  and  cube  root,  on  the 
other  hand,  imply  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  much  wider  than  the 
abacus  itself  could  ever  teach.     Square  Root  might  perhaps  have  been 
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evolved  as  a  pnrely  arithmetical  operation  on  the  ahacns ;  bat  Onbe 
Boot  certainly  could  not.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
both  processes  were  deduced  by  some  more  general  mathematical 
method,  either  algebraic  or  geometric.  The  geometrical  aspect  is 
indeed  most  instructive.  Consider  for  example  the  square  A  B  C  D, 
from  which  has  been  subtracted  the  small  square  X,  whose  side  x  is 
known  in  finite  terms.  The  L-shaped  portion  measures  the  remainder 
after  X  has  been  subtracted  from  the  large  square.  From  this  remainder 
we  have  to  find  the  length  y,  which  with  x  makes  up  the  side  of  the 
large  square.  The  line  drawn  from  G  to  the  contiguous  comer  of  X 
evidently  cuts  the  L-shaped  remainder  into  two  halves.  And  each  half 
Is  made  up  of  the  product  of  x  and  y  and  half  the  square  of  y.  Here 
we  have  at  once  the  suggestion  of  the  abacus  rule  for  extracting  square 
root.     A  similar  consideration  of  the  properties  of  the   cube  would 


B^ 


X 


Zi 


0 


.  lead  to  the  abacus  rule  for  extracting  the  cube 
root.      It  is  not  probable  however  that  these 
rules  were  discovered  in  this  way.     They  are 
X  rather  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  deduced 
from  general  algebraic  considerations,  just  as 
y  our  own  rules  are.     They  involve  a  knowledge 
l%of  the  binomial  theorem,  not  necessarily  in  its 
^  complete   generality,    but  so  far    at  least   as 

positive  integers  are  concerned.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Chinese 
mathematicians  have  been  acquainted  for  centuries  with  the  binomial 
theorem,  which  they  employed  in  the  solution  of  equation  of  high 
degree.  Hence  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  abacus  rule  for  cube  root 
is  a  formula  deduced  from  the  algebraic  mode  of  solving  sudh  an  equa- 
tion as 

x»  — a  =  0 
The  rule  of  course  had  to  be  formulated  so  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  arithmetic  abacus.     The  discussion  of  what  night  be  called 
the  algebraic  abacus  or  chess-board  like  arraugement  for  solving  equations, 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
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BUDDHISM,  AND  TRADITIONS  CONCERNING  ITS 
INTRODUCTION  INTO  JAPAN. 


By  Rev.  James  Summebs. 


[Bead  January  27, 1886.] 

Before  bringiDg  to  yoar  notice  my  translation  of  some  short  records 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  glance  at  the  history  of  Buddhism  as  a  whole ;  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  statement  of  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment in  Asia,  following  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject.^ 

A  complete  history  of  Buddhism  has  yet  to  be  written.  Such  a 
history  would  cover  a  period  of  over  two  thousand  years,  and  would 
include  nearly  all  that  was  worth  recording  about  half  the  human  race  : 
for,  beginning  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  in  India,  Buddhism  has  extended 
through  all  tlie  countries  of  Asia  excepting  Persia,  Arabia  and  a  few 
insignificant  regions  inhabited  by  aboriginal  races  and  hill  tribes  in  India 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Advancing  into  the  deserts  of  Mongolia,  it 
took  the  form  of  what  is  commonly  called  Shamanism ;'  penetrating  the 

^  Those  who  wish  to  read  a  concise  and  exact  account  of  Buddhism  as  it  is 
known  at  present  should  refer  to  **  Buddhism ^  etCt  by  T,  W.  Rhys  Davids^  M,  A,, 
Ph.  D.f  12mOy  London^  S.  P.  C.  E.;"  and  another  work  belonging  to  the  same 
series  on  Hinduism^  by  Professor  Monier  Williams,  of  Oxford,  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject. 

>  This  term  is  derived  from  the  Pali  Samana,  in  Sanskrit  S^rajiiana,  which 
signifies  '  an  ascetic,  one  who  has  conquered  the  evil  that  is  in  him  and  by  self- 
mortification  strives  to  attain  to  Buddhaliood.'  One  of  Buddha's  designations  was 
"  Samann-Gotama.''  In  Mongolia,  Tartai^  and  the  northern  nations  of  Asia, 
Buddhism  became  overlaid  and  intermixed  with  the  superstitions  of  the  natives, 
and  thus  assumed  a  somewhat  different  form — in  the  more  distant  countries  it 
lapsed  into  a  sort  of  fetichism. 
Vol.  xiT.— lO 
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monntain  lands  of  Tibet,  it  appeared  as  Lamaism,  which  is  only  another 
form  of  Baddhism ;  then  southward  to  Java  in  the  6th  or  7th  century 
A.D.,  where  it  has  left  the  astounding  monuments  of  Bor5  Bndur  to  testify 
to  its  presence  and  influence  there  before  Mohammedanism  gained 
sway.  Eastward  it  advanced  to  China,  which  it  has  permeated  from 
end  to  end,  and  even  to  the  present  day  foims  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
civilization  of  that  people — such  as  it  is — for  it  is  the  only  religion  for 
the  people  in  that  vast  country.  From  China  Buddhism  soon  made  its 
way  to  Corea,  where,  though  in  a  decaying  state,  it  has  still  considerable 
hold  on  the  people. 

When  we  contemplate  the  wide  extension  of  this  ethical  system — 
originally  a  philosophy,  and  later  on  in  place  of  a  religion  where 
votaries  were  often  raised  to  high  places  in  governments,  became  ruling 
powers  in  the  state  and  always  received  the  highest  respect  from  the 
people,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  history  will  involve  the  history 
of  the  peoples  who  accepted  Buddhism  in  one  form  or  other  as  their 
religious  faith. 

After  many  discussions  and  discrepancies  regarding  the  date  of 
Gotama*s  entrance  into  Nirvana  (i.e.  his  death),  opinions  about  which 
have  differed  much  in  the  various  countries  where  Buddhism  is  pro- 
fessed, the  date  which  has  been  as  good  as  settled  by  the  learned  is 
B.  C.  544.  Roughly  speakiug  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,  and  also  of 
Confucius  the  Chinese  sage.  Some  two  hundred  years  after  Gotama*s 
death  (B.  C.  827)  Alexander  of  Macedou  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  and  invaded  the  Punjdb,  but  retired  before  Chandragupta,  ruler 
of  the  same  kingdom  in  which  Gotama  was  born. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  particulars  relating  to  the  birth 
of  Shakya  or  Gotama,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice  some  other  points, 
which  are  less  commonly  known. 

Buddha's  proper  name  is  Gotama  or  Qaudama ;   his  clan  or  family 
name  was  Shakya ;  hence  he  is  often  called  Shakya  si7iha,   *  the  Lion  of 
the  Shakya  tribe ;'  and  Shakya  vinni,  the  *  ascetic  of  the  Shakya  tribe;'' 
these  as  well  as  all  other  names  are  mere  titles  of  significance  given  to 
him  subsequently  by  his  followers.    For  example:  Buddha  is  *ihe 
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awakened  one,  the  wise  one  ;*  Siddhdrta,  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
him  ns  a  child,  means  :  '  He  who  has  accomplished  his  desire  ;*  Bhagavan^ 
'the  Blessed  one;*  Jina,  *the  Conqaeror;'  Dharmardja^  'the  King  of  the 
Law,*  etc. 

He  was  born  in  Kapilavastu,  which  has  been  identified  as  Eoh&na, 
situated  about  100  miles  north-east  of  the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  oq 
a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  mighty  Himalaya  some  forty  miles 
away.  In  his  29th  year  Gotama,  after  having  been  married  to  a  king's 
daughter,  who  bore  him  one  son,  R&hula,  suddenly  deserted  his  home 
and  became  an  ascetic ;  and,  wandering  among  the  mountains  about 
Rajagriha,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Magadha,  he  sought  for 
instruction  in  the  Hindu  philosophy  from  hermits  living  in  the  same 
wilderness ;  but  finding  their  teaching  unsatisfying  to  his  enquiring 
spirit,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  self- mortification,  up  to  a  point  at 
which  he  nearly  succumbed  and  his  companions  thought  him  dead ; 
moreover  the  discipline  had  failed  and  his  former  doubts  and  temptations 
returned.  He  was  tempted  to  go  back  to  his  father's  palace  and  to 
enjoy  its  pleasures,  but  after  another  season  of  spiritual  struggle  he  won 
the  victory  and  obtained  Buddhahood ; — became  Buddha  *  the  enlight- 
ened,' one  who  had  seen  the  vanity  of  vanities, — that  all  priestcraft  and 
worship  of  idols  and  dependence  on  self- mortification  was  futile,  and 
he  had  found  that  salvation  by  self-control  and  love  for  all  creatures, 
without  forms,  was  the  only  salvation  to  trust  in.  He  declared  to  one 
of  his  first  enquirers  that  he  had  overcome  all  worldly  influences — 
ignorance  and  error,  and  passionate  craving ;  moreover  that  his  purpose 
was  to  preach  the  Law  (lit.  turn  the  wheel  of  the  Law),  give  light  to 
those  in  darkness  and  open  the  gate  of  immortality  to  men.  But  this 
expression  **  the  wheel  of  the  Law"  has  a  deeper  meaning ;  for  the 
wheel  chakra  is  related  to  Dominion,  Rule,  Kingdom,  and  the  word 
*  Law,'  Dhanna^  implies  *  righteousness  '  and  *  pattern,'  *  example  ;*  the 
term  therefore  may  be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  *'  Set  up  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  or  righteous  example,"  or  '*  start  the  chariot  of  righteous- 
ness on  its  conquering  course." 

The  gist  of  Gotama's  teaching  was :  Love  to  and  Pity  for  humanity 
and  all  living  creatures,  involving  self-renunciation,  with  a  view  to 
efi'ecting  deliverance  from  sorrow  and  pain,  which  is  produced  by  the 
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eoniiuaal  change  from  birth  to  death  in  this  world.  After  instraeting 
his  disciples  only  partially  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it  for  some  20  years, 
in  his  50th  year  he  began  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  deeper  mefiniug 
of  his  doctrine,  and  so  his  teaching  has  been  divided  by  his  followers  into 
two  periods,  calling  the  former — up  to  his  49th  year  the  Partial  or  Semi- 
doctrine,  and  the  latter  from  his  50th  year  the  Full  or  Complete  doctiine. 

It  was  about  the  year  819  A.D.,  says  the  late  learned  Prof. 
Lassen  of  Bonn  in  his  Indische  Alterthutmkunde^  that  the  religion  of 
Shakya  Muni  began  to  engage  attention  in  India.  It  was  under  the 
ban  and  persecution  of  the  Brahmins  in  every  country  of  India,  bat 
this  was  counterbalanced  by  its  being  spread  into  Further  India, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  Thibet  and  China;  whence  it  spread  further 
to  Corea  and  Japan,  and  probably  to  Mexico.  About  the  year 
400,  Fahhien,  the  Chinese  traveller,  and  his  companions  visited 
India,  passing  six  years  on  the  journey.  They  found  Buddhism  in 
India  in  a  very  flourishing  state  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cabal  river 
and  in  Peshawur,  where  the  magnificent  sthiipa,  built  by  king  Eanishka, 
told  its  own  tale.  The  neighbouring  monastery  could  accommodate 
700  priests.  Hiiien  Tsang,  another  Chinese  traveller,  states  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  Jell&ldbad  he  found  a  sthiipa  in  which 
were  relics  of  Tathagata,  i.e.  the  Buddha,  kept  and  daily  exhibited  and 
worshipped  with  profound  reverence.  These  relics  were  placed  on 
dishes  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  to  ensure  the 
genuineness  of  the  relics  and  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with,  the 
nder  of  the  country  had  charged  the  chiefs  of  eight  of  the  principal 
families  with  the  duty  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  sncred  place  every 
morning,  and  after  exposing  the  relics  for  the  people's  adoration,  to  see 
that  they  were  replaced  and  the  doors  sealed  with  eight  seals.  On 
these  occasions  the  people  offered  flowers  purchased  at  shops  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  a  vale  five  journeys  west  of  the  city  there  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Buddha,  where  Buddha's  Sanghdta  or  double  robe  was 
exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  producing  rain  and  other  miracles  of  a 
similar  character. 

About  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  of  our  era  Buddhism  began  to  be 
overlaid  with  superstition,  and  the  purity  of  Gotama's  doctrines  were 
beginning  to  be  tarnished  thereby.    Even  soon  after  his  demise  his 
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teacbings  were  warped  to  suit  men*8  passions,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  hold  Councils  or  Synods.  We  hear  of  one  such 
held  as  early  as  250  B.  C.  under  the  auspices  of  As'oka,  the 
King  of  Mugadha,  which  then  included  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
India.  This  champion  and  patron  of  the  Buddhist  faith  has  left  enduring 
monuments  of  his  good  intentions  in  the  shape  of  inscriptions  on 
monoliths  and*  rocks  in  different  parts  of  India  in  a  strange  primitive 
character,  undecipherable  until  the  genius  of  Mr.  James  Priuscp  read 
some  of  these  in  1847.  Others  are  being  still  found,  and  when  these, — 
and  also  Chinese  inscnptions  (two  dug  out  as  late  as  1882) — are  fully 
deciphered,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  eai'ly 
history  of  Buddhism  in  India.  By  this  same  As'oka  the  Buddhist 
canonical  books  were  arranged  in  what  is  called  the  Tnyitiha  or  '  Three 
Storehouses — Repositories '.  l%e  first  contains  the  Siitra^  supposed  to 
be  the  very  words  of  Buddha  Gotama ;  the  Vinaya  or  writings  on 
Discipline  for  the  instruction  of  Buddhist  priests  as  well  as  the  laity ;  and 
the  Abhidharma  or  philosophical  treatises  for  the  learned.'  The  two  first 
divisions  of  the  Tripitaka  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  Exoteric 
Buddhism,  while  the  third  is  probably  the  source  of  Esoteric  Buddhism* 

Passing  over  any  further  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  religion  of 
Gotama  in  MougoHa,  Thibet,  India,  Ceylon,  and  China,  into  the 
languages  of  which  countries  these  standard  classics  of  Buddhism  were 
all  translated,  we  come  at  last  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
traditions  as  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan. 

I  fear  I  have  trespassed  on  the  time  of  some  by  this  long  inti'oduc- 
tion,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  thus  endeavouring  to  interest  you, 
in  a  subject  about  which  our  information  is  so  scattered.  The  whole 
subject  is  a  very  large  one  and  commends  itself  to  those  who  have  leisure 
to  pursue  it.  It  should  be  especially  interesting  to  those  members  of 
our  society  whose  duty  it  is  to  proclaim  Christianity  to  Buddhists  to 
enquire  into  the  subject,  both  fi'om  a  general  point  of  view  as  well  as 
it  appears  to  us  in  its  development  in  this  country. 

Buddhism  has  ever  shown  an  adaptability  to  the  circumstances  in 
in  which  it  has  found  itself,  and  therefore  in  the  study  of  any  particular 
phase  of  Buddhism  we  shall  be  studying  the  character  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  nation  which  professes  it. 
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It  is  generally  understood  that  Baddhism  was  introduced  into  this 
country  through  Corea,  and  the  native  accounts  of  it  accord  in  a  great 
degree.  Those  who  desire  to  see  some  further  particulars  may  refer  to 
some  notes  on  Osaka  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  hefore  this  society 
some  years  ago  (see  Vol.  YII.  p.  802).  The  translations  which  follow 
are  of  a  similai*  character,  hut  more  extended,  hciug  the  free  translation 
of  a  short  paper  entitled  ^  iH%  ^  Biippd  dm  rai,  to  he  found  in  the 
^  *  a  «  I&  Hokke  reijo  hi. 

From  this  work  it  appears  that  in  the  16th  year  of  Eeitai  Tenno 
(an  emperor  who  reigned  iu  Japan  from  A.D.  507-551),  that  is  in  the 
year  528  A.D.,  a  certain  person  named  Shibatatto  ^  •%  at  9  came  to 
Japan  from  Nauryo  ^  £  in  China  and  resided  at  Sakatabara  ^^  S.m 
the  district  (kori)  of  Takaichi  in  the  province  of  Yamato. 

There  he  set  up  a  thatched  house  (hall)  and  in  it  an  image  of 
Buddha,  dwelhng  there  himself,  and  worshipping,  yet  our  people  not 
being  able  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  Buddhism  simply  called  the 
figure  '*  the  God  of  the  Foreign  Country,"  and  as  they  did  not  at 
all  believe  in  the  doctrine,  Soga  no  Bashi  came  shortly  afterwards 
and  discoursed  with  Shibatatto  upon  the  religion  of  Shaka,  and 
after  that  the  people  comprehended  what  Buddhism  was.  As  in  course 
of  time  beliefs  in  and  respect  for  the  religion  of  Buddha  extended, 
and  iu  the  18th  year  of  the  Emperor  Kimmei  ^  SH  A.D.  612,  the 
messenger  of  the  previous  year  in  the  suite  of  Kafuka,  the  minister, 
returned  with  a  commissioner,  the  Tai-fu  Sei-ho-ki,  from  the  King  of 
Corea,  Sei-mci  S  HJl,  with  tributary  ofiferiugs  of  a  copper  image  of 
Shaka,  and  a  stone  image  of  Miroku.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  addressed 
tlie  assembled  ministers  iu  council,  saying :  these  Buddhist  figures  have 
been  presented  to  us ;  what  is  your  opinion  about  them  ?  Then  the 
Minister  Sogo  no  luame  said :  All  countries  come  and  pay  their  respects 
and  do  homage  to  Japan.  Is  it  not  so  ?  And  therefore  we  should  treat 
them  with  respect.  But  Nakatomi  no  Miiko,  the  father  of  Kamataii, 
proceeded  to  argue,  saying :  this  kingdom  of  ours  is  divine,  and  we 
worship  one  hundred  and  eiglity  gods ;  now  wby  should  we  worship 
these  foreign  gods  ?  The  high  officers  present  agreed  that  further 
argument  was  waste  of  time,  but  that  the  articles  of  tribute  offered  by 
King  Mci  could  not  be  returned,  and  that  Iname  the  minister  of  state 
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should  be  reqaested  to  take  charge  of  them.  He  first  placed  them  iu 
his  house  at  Oharada,  and  afterwards  removed  them  to  his  own  house 
at  Muknhara,  which  thus  became  a  temple,  and  was  called  Ko-gen-zi 
^  ^s  '^.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  Buddhist  temple  being  erected 
iu  Japan ;  then  it  was  inaugurated  and  rules  were  established  regarding 
times  of  fasting,  and  Shibata  invited  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  But 
as  Tattd  was  merely  a  common  person  explaining  tbe  Law  of  Buddha, 
those  who  came  to  hear  had  some  doubt  about  it ;  then  Tatto  being 
inspired  produced  among  the  rice  used  in  sacrifice  a  small  relic  (shan) 
of  Buddha,  and  this  he  presented  to  Umako  (i.e.  Bashi),  who  being  still 
in  doubt  took  a  metal  hammer  to  break  the  relic;  he  found,  however, 
that  it  could  not  be  broken  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  left  a  hole  iu  the  hammer. 
Having  yielded  to  this  strange  miracle,  ail  the  ministers  now  became  in 
favour  of  Buddhism. 

When  Shotoku  Taishi  was  born,  a  precious  relic  of  Buddha 
was  found  iu  the  infant's  closed  fist.  Notwithstanding  this,  few 
believed ;  still  this  was  the  first  case  in  which  there  was  a  proof  of  its 
reality. 

Again  iu  the  1st  year  of  Shushun  Tenno,  there  was  another 
importation  from  Corea. 

Again  in  the  reign  of  Kimmei  Tenno,  in  the  14th  year,  fifth  month 
and  Ist  day,  iu  the  province  of  Kawachi  in  the  district  of  Idznmi,  a 
brilliant  thing  appeared,  to  wit :  there  was  seen  by  an  imperial  com- 
missioner a  piece  of  wood  (Kusuuoki)  floating  ou  the  sea.  Its 
brillaucy  was  like  that  of  the  sun.  It  was  taken  out  and  respectfully 
oflered  to  the  Emperor,  who  commanded  a  Buddhist  artificer  from  Corea 
to  carve  this  tree  into  two  figures.  This  was  the  first  example  of 
Buddhist  images  being  carved  in  Japan. 

After  this,  although  there  were  those  who  believed  and  revered  the 
Buddhist  faith,  images  were  difiicuU  to  obtain.  But  in  the  6th  year  of 
Bidatsu  Tenno,  Buddhist  artificers  and  architects  were  invited  to  come 
from  Corea  to  Japan.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  Buddhist  carvers 
into  our  country.  Henceforth  the  doctrine  spread  every  where  and 
very  many  believed.  However,  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  same 
Eraperor  a  great  epidemic  or  plague  broke  out,  and  very  great  numbers 
of  the  people  died.     Then  Moriya  Katsumi  and  his  party  proceeded  to 
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break  up  tbe  Baddhist  faith  inti'odaced  by  Soshi,  and  tbey  attribated  ibe 
great  calamity  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  tbe  gods  on  tbe  nation  for 
introdnciog  it. 

Soon  afterwards  an  imperial  order  was  issaed  by  which  Baddbism 
was  interdicted.  About  this  time  Moriya  likewise  had  tbe  images  of 
Buddha  burnt  and  the  remains  thrown  into  the  Xaniwa  fw  ye  fUSi')^, 
(the  river  Yodo  at  Osaka).  Henceforth  Bnddhism  declined  and  Baddhist 
books  were  on  the  one  hand  (i.e.  by  some)  received  with  pleasure,  on 
the  other  (i.e.  by  others)  disliked. 

Still  after  another  eight  or  nine  years  had  passed,  daring  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Suiko,  the  heir  apparent,  Toyomimi  having  an  imperial 
order,  again  extended  the  doctrine  of  Bnddlia  widely,  and  with  this 
Imperial  mandate  in  union  with  many  of  the  high  officers  of  the  court  be 
bad  a  temple  built  in  honour  of  Buddha. 

We  may  sny  then  in  a  general  way  that  Buddhism  in  Japan  from  this 
time  began  to  flourish,  still  Buddhist  places  of  worship  gradually  in- 
creased, and  were  either  in  private  houses  or  being  built  in  the  grounda 
of  private  gentleman  and  took  various  temple  names,  and  when  the 
spirit  of  Buddha  had  become  settled  therein  afterwards,  these  places 
of  Buddhist  worship  received  an  imperial  dedication  and  so  became 
recognized  by  the  Emperor,  and  so  they  have  continued  for  a  thoasand 
years. 

However,  although  they  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  elements 
and  catastrophes  in  nature  or  the  calamities  in  time  of  war,  still 
Buddhism  has  naturally  continued  to  flourish  up  to  later  ages. 

In  the  time  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (593)  a  priest  of  Oorea  named 
Kauroku  came  and  presented  to  the  Empress  books  on  almanac  making, 
astronomy  and  geography.  In  the  12th  year  of  her  reign  almanacs 
were  first  used. 

In  her  reign  the  prince  Shotoku,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
and  believer  in  Buddhism,  exerted  himself  to  extend  its  doctrines,  so  that 
from  this  period  it  became  prominent  in  this  country. 


<81) 


PAST  PARTICIPLE    OE    GEEUND?— A   POINT    OF 
GBAMMATICAL  TERMINOLOGY. 


Bt  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 


[Read  January  27,  2886.] 

If  A  grammatical  term,  though  inoorreot  or  inadeqaate,  has  been 
sanotioned  by  nniversal  nsage,  the  best  plan  is  to  retain  it.  Thus  to 
attempt  to  change  the  misleading  names  of  some  of  the  cases  in  Latin  wonld 
cause  general  inconvenience  without  any  counterbalanciug  benefit ;  for 
these  names  have  been  for  centuries  in  the  months  of  all  scholars,  and 
can  no  longer  mislead  those  who  think  for  a  moment  on  the  snbjeet. 
But  where  usage  is  neither  ancient  nor  universal,  and  where  the  language 
is  one  that  is  little  known,  the  circumstauces  are  very  different.  It 
then  behooves  those  who  have  any  influence  on  the  selection  of  gram- 
matical teims,  to  make  that  selection  as  carefully  as  possible.  The 
advantages  of  a  clear  and  appropriate  terminology  are  so  patent  as 
scarcely  to  need  insisting  on.  There  are  advantages  to  the  student  of 
the  particular  language  iu  question,  and  thei*e  are  advantages  to  the 
comparative  student  of  many  languages,  who  is  unavoidably  led  or 
misled  in  his  judgments  and  classifications  by  the  terms  which  he  finds 
used  to  denote  the  phenomena  of  the  languages  which  it  is  his  objeot  t6 
compare.  Thus  if  we  adopt,  as  some  European  grammarians  have 
done,  the  inappropriate  term  **  root "  to  denote  such  infleoted  verbal 
forms  as  the  words  tn,  tr^,  irerare,  and  iresaM,  we  on  the  one  hand  give 
the  student  of  Japanese  a  mistaken  notion  both  of  Japanese  roots  and  of 
Japanese  inflections ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  mislead  the  comparative 
philologist  at  home,  whose  knowledge  of  Japanese  is  necessarily  derived 
merely  from  European  books,  into  removing  Japanese  from  the  Alt^e 
family  of  languages  in  which  the  root  is  never  used  as  an  independent 
word,  and  into  classing  it  (most  probably  erroneously)  elsewhere* 
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For  the  retention  of  any  such  erroneoas  terms  there  is  not  in  the 
ease  of  Japanese  the  excnse  of  long-estahlished  usage.  The  Japanese 
themselves  only  hegan  to  study  grammar  during  tlie  eighteenth  century; 
and  each  succeeding  native  writer  has  used,  complete  liberty  in  rejecting 
such  of  his  predecessors*  technical  terms  as  seemed  to  him  unsatisfactory. 
The  chief  European  writers  on  the  subject,  from  Rodriguez  to  Mr. 
Aston,  have  acted  much  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  result  that  a 
generally  acceptable  terminology,  the  chief  share  in  which  belongs  to 
Dr.  Hoffmann  and  Mr.  Aston,  has  now  been  formed.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  too  late  to  add  some  finishing  touches,  to  correct  erroneous  or 
inadequate  terms. 

A  few  months  ago  I  ventured  to  propose  *' indefinite  form**  as  a 
substitute  for  the  misleading  term  **  root.*  I  now  wish  to  ask  those 
who  are  interested  in  Japanese  grammar  to  drop  the  scarcely  less  inap- 
propriate term  ''past  participle,**  used  to  denote  the  verbal  form  in  te,  as 
in  mite,  irete,  etc.,  and  to  use  the  term  ''gerund**  instead.  The  Japanese 
themselves  have  no  name  for  the  form  in  question.  But  "gerund** 
was  the  designation  used  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoffmann  and  by  the  late  Dr. 
Brown,  and  I  hear  from  Mr.  Satow  that  he  too  supports  its  use. 

Etymoiogically  the  form  in  te  appears  to  be  connected  with  tnc, 
Uuru, .  tsure,  supposed  by  the  native  grammaiians  to  be  derived  by 
apfasBresis  from  liatsuru,  "to  finish,**  and  used  as  suffixes  denoting  com- 
pletion or  past  time.  Even  apart  from  this  etymology,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct,  the  form  in  U  seems  primarily  to  denote  past  time. 
Thus,  to  take  Mr.  Aston*s  examples : 

Ham  Bugite,  naUu  kUaru^  Spring  having  passed,  summer  comes. 
Hana  sakite  zo,  hito  mi  ni  icw-u,  It  is  after  the  flowers  have  opened, 

that  people  come  to  see  them. 
Iktisa  miUf  ya  wo  hagu,  Having  seen  the  battle,  to  whet  one*s  arrows, 

i.e.,  To  whet  one*s  arrows  after  the  battle  has  begun. 

But  in  practice  this  form  in  te  so  frequently  refers  to  present  time, 
that  the  term  ^^paxt  participle  '*  fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  cha- 
racter. The  usage  of  the  form  in  te  with  regard  to  time  is  stated  with  such 
cleamesa  by  Motoori  in  his  "  Kotoba  no  Tamanoo"  Vol.  YI,  page  20, 
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r^.,  that  the  passage  may  here  be  qaoted  with  advantage.    He  is  compar- 
ing the  terminations  te  and  tsutsti  with  reference  to  such  passages  as — 

Hana  mitsutsu 

Hito  matau  told  wa 
Shirotae  no 

Sode  ka  to  nomi  zo  ' 

Ayamatare-keru^ 
and — 

Au  koto  wa  , 

Kumoi  haruka  ni 
Nm'u  kami  no 

Oto  ni  kikitsutsu 

Koi'wataru  kana, 

after  quoting  five  of  which,  he  continues  :  '*  Muji  no  tagui  no  tsutsu  tra, 
te  to  iitH  mo  yoroshi,  Tadashi  te  wa  liirofcUj  tsutsu  tva  sehashi,  Saru 
yue  ni  tsutsu  to  iu-befd  tokoro  wo  te  to  iwaruredomo,  te  to  iu-bein  tokoro 
wo  tsutsu  to  iite  wa  kanawanu  koto  dshi,  Somo-somo  te  tva  hiroktiy 
tsutsu  wa  sebald  yue  wa,  hitotsu  no  tameshi  wo  mote  iwaba,  *  Oto  ni  IdJdie 
koi'Watarti  *  to  iu  wa,  jiuizu  oto  ni  Idkite^  nochini  koi-wataru  in  mo  tf,  mata 
oto  wi  Idku  to  koi'Watani  to  onaji  told  ni  ai-koru  ni  mo  in  na^d,  Shikam 
wOf  *  Oto  ni  kiki'tQniBH  koi-wataru  *  to  tra,  oto  ni  kiku  to  koi-watai'u  to 
onaji  toki  ni  ai-kdtni  ni  nomi  iu  kotoba  nite,  mazu  oto  ni  Jdldte,  nochi  ni  koi- 
watai-u7u  waii-f/atashif*'  i.e.  *'In  passages  like  those  just  quoted,  f^  might 
be  substituted  for  tnu^u.  It  should  be  noted  that  te  is  of  wider,  and 
tmtsu  of  narrower  application,  for  which  reason  te  may  be  substituted  for 
tsutsu,  but  tsutsu  can  by  no  means  always  be  substituted  for  te.  As  an 
example  of  the  wider  application  of  te  and  the  narrower  application  of 
tsutsUy  take  the  phrase  *  Oto  ni  kikiie  koi-watai'uj'  This  may  be  used 
either  to  express  the  fact  that  the  sound  was  heard  first  and  the  love 
felt  afterwards,  or  that  the  sound  was  heard  and  the  love  felt  simul- 
taneously. On  the  other  hand  the  phrase  *  Oto  ni  W/atsutsu  koi-wataru^ 
is  used  only  to  express  the  fact  that  the  perception  of  the  sound  and  the 
feeling  of  love  were  simultaneous,  and  never  to  express  the  fact  that 
the  sound  was  heard  first  and  the  love  felt  afterwards.** 

So  positive  a  statement  by  so  great  an  authority  mnst  snrely  decide 
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the  qnestion.  For  though  the  etymologies  of  the  Japanese  grammariaiui 
are  often  wild  and  their  classifieations  faulty,  their  testimony  on  points 
of  usage,  and  Motoori's  testimouy  in  particular,  will  be  deferred  to  by 
all  foreign  students  as  being  beyond  dispute.  A  few  examples  are 
appended  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  which  will  serve  further  to  illustrate 
the  matter. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  second  count  in  the  indictment  against  the 
objectionable  term  <'  past  participle."  We  have  disposed  of  **  past." 
Let  us  now  dispose  of  ** participle."  *' Participle"  is  a  term  felicitously 
chosen  to  denote  those  words  in  Western  languages  which  participate 
alike  in  the  nature  of  the  verb  and  of  the  adjective.  Thus  in  the 
phrases  *'  a  child  loved  by  its  mother,"  '*  a  man  possessing  great 
talents,"  the  words  '*  loved'*  and  ** possessing **  are  participles,  because 
they  indicate  an  action  after  the  manner  of  a  verb,  and  at  the  same  time 
define  a  noun  after  the  manner  of  an  adjective.  Written  Japanese  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  words  of  this  class,  each  tense  of  the  Indicative  Mood, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative,  passive,  causative,  etc.,  having  a  form 
answering  to  the  European  idea  of  a  participle.  In  the  Tokyo  colloquial 
the  participle  of  several  tenses  has  alone  survived,  replacing  the  verb 
proper.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  here  generally  call  these  words  parti- 
ciples,  because  various  reasons  founded  on  the  structure  of  the  language 
make  it  more  convenient  to  denote  them  by  the  term  '*  attributive  form." 
But  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  and  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  comparative  philologist,  they  are  participles.  Thus  in  kuru  Aito, 
a  '*  coming  person  ;"  Jdshi  hito^  *'  a  came  person,"  i.e.  **  one  who  came ;" 
konu  hito,  **  a  not-coming  person,"  i.e.  *'  one  who  has  not  come,"  the 
words  kuru,  kishi,  and  konu  are  respectively  the  affirmative  present, 
affirmative  past,  and  negative  present  participles  of  the  verb  kuru^  '*  to 
come." 

Now  the  form  in  te^  called  by  some  the  *'  past  participle,"  is 
precisely  one  of  those  verbal  forms  which  does  not  thus  participate  alike 
in  the  verbal  and  in  the  adjective  character.  Such  forms  as  kite,  miU^ 
sakite,  sugite,  can  never  be  used  to  define  nouns,  and  are  therefore  not 
participles  in  any  sense  that  can  properly  attach  to  that  word. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  European  grammatical  term  exactly  covering  the 
manifold  senses  in  which  the  Japanese  verbal  forms  in  te  are  used*   But 
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the  word  **  gerund  ''  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  less  objection  than 
any  other,  and,  as  already  stated,  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Hoffmann,  Dr.  Brown,  ^d  Mr.  Satow.  It  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  denoting  one  of  the  several  senses  in  which  the  form  in  te  is  used, 
viz.  the  causal  sense  {by  doing,  by  having  done),  whereas  the  term 
'*  participle  "  gives  a  fundamentally  false  notion  of  its  structure  and 
function. 

The  following  examples  are  appended  for  the  sake  of  reference  : 

Kotaete  iwaku^  '*  He  answering  said,*'  *'  He   said  in  answer," — the 

answering  and  the  saying  being  of  course  synchronous,  because 

identical  with  each  other.     Kotaete  is  therefore  present,  not  past. 
0  8oba  ni  tsutomete  iredo,    *'  Though  we   are  in  attendance   on   his 

person."     (The**  being"  and  the  **  attending"  being  necessarily 

synchronous.) 
Shite  morauy  ''to  get  a  thing  done  for  one  "  (present,  the   actions 

represented  by  the  two  verbs  being  synchronous). 
Ashi  wo  ugokashite  yuku,  '*  I  go  [by]  moving  my  legs."     The  speaker 

does  not  mean  that  he  moves  his  legs  first  and  goes  afterwards. 

The  two   actions  are   synchronous,  one  being  the  instantaneous 

result  of  the  other. 
Muyo  no  sho  wo  arawashite,  uyo  no  sho  wo  aganau  (a  saying  of  the 

voluminous  novelist  Bakin),   '*  By  publishing  useless  books,  I  am 

able  to  purchase  useful  ones." 
Ran  wo  uete  tanoshimu  monOf   *'  Those  who  take  pleasure  in  planting 

orchids." 
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THE  ART  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

IN  JAPAN. 


By  J.  CoNDEB,  F.R.I.B.A. 


[Read  May  5,  1886.] 

No  art  in  Japan  -  has  been  followed  with  greater 
fidelity  to  nature  than  that  of  Landscape  Gardening. 
There  are  numerous  arbitrary  rules  and  quaint  conceits 
connected  with  this  art,  but  the  results  achieved 
invariably  possess  the  merit  of  natural  pictur- 
esqueness,  such  artifice  as  is  resorted  to  not  unduly 
asserting  itself,  but  only  contributing  unobtrusively 
to  effects  apparently  artless.  Whilst  supplying  the 
materials  with  which  the  landscape  gardener  con- 
structs, nature  also  serves  .him  as  a  model  in 
aiTaugement  and  distribution.  In  this  respect  the 
principles  adhered  to  contrast  somewhat  with  those 
followed  in  Europe,  and  in  order  to  duly  appreciate 
the  contrast  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  briefly 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Western  horticultural 
arrangements. 

Landscape  gardening  as  practised  in  Europe  is 
subjected  to  greater  formalities  of  design  than  in 
Japan,  and  in  theory  it  harmonizes  less  closely  with 
the  features  and  disposition  of  real  scenery.  It  is  more 
of  a  science  and  less  of  a  fine  art  than  in  this  country. 
The  French  gardens,  which  are  noted  for  their  magni- 
ficence,  are  remarkable  for  their  adherence  in  plan 
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to  geometrical  liues  and  Bymmetrical  arrangemeuts. 
General  flatness  of  level,  straight  walks  distributed  in 
parallel  or  intersecting  right  lines,  lawns  and  water 
basins  of  regular  figures,  flower  beds  and  shrubberies  of 
geometrical  patterns,  and  formal  avenues  and  planta- 
tions of  trees  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  sueh 
gardens.  Examples  of  the  same  type  are  numerous 
in  England ;  but  generally  speaking  our  gardening  is 
characterized  by  greater  variety  and  less  adherence  to 
mechanical  forms,  and  this  distinction  has  on  the 
continent  obtained  for  the  English  method  the  name 
of  the  Natural  style.  In  this  style,  undulations  in 
level  are  admitted,  pathways  wind  and  interlace,  and 
lawns  and  plantations  are  disposed  with  studied 
irregularity.  Stricter  geometrical  treatment  is,  how- 
ever, introduced  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  or  parterre 
immediately  in  conjunction  with  the  residence.  This 
subordination  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  a  garden  to  the  linte 
of  the  building  which  it  adjoins  is  an  important  principle 
in  European  gardening  generally,  and  is  insisted 
upon  by  practitioners  and  writers  alike.  '*  Large  Or 
small,*'  says  a  well  known  art  critic,  "  a  garden  should 
be  both  orderly  and  rich.  It  should  by  no  means 
imitate  either  the  wildness  or  the  willfulness  of  nature, 
but  should  look  like  a  thing  never  to  be  seen  except 
near  a  house.**  Houses  being  objects  exhibiting  formal 
and  geometrical  lines,  it  is  maintained  that  such  lines 
should  be  repeated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
adjoining  garden  in  order  to  produce  an  appropriate 
combination. 

The  same  regularity  which  is  followed  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  European  gardens  is  also 
applied  to  the  details.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  often 
selected  for  their  uniformity  of  size  and  shape,  and 
are  grouped  in  equidistant  rows  and  phalanxes. 
Flowers  are  planted  in  geometrical  patterns  of  coloii^. 
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often  resembling  the  arrangements  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  custom  prevailed  of  shearing 
trees  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  their  natural 
growth,  and  even  cutting  them  into  such  forms  as 
verdant  statues,  rampant  lions  atid  tea-cups.  Archi- 
tectural ornaments,  such  as  balustrades,  vases,  and 
statuary,  are  largely  introduced,  with  the  object  of 
adding  to  the  artificiality  of  the  garden  and  connect- 
ing it  still  more  with  the  building  which  it  adorns. 
The  garden  in  short  is  made  ai^  much  a  stage  for 
fashion  and  social  conventionalities  as  the  reception 
rooms  of  the  mansion  itself. 

Luxury  and  display  being  everywhere  required, 
the  Western  horticulturist  includes  in  one  design 
botanical  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  perfection  to  which  the  details  of 
horticulture,  as  applied  to  exogenous  plants,  has  been 
brought  in  Europe  is  certainly  unapproached  in  Japan. 
The  careful  acclimatization  of  rare  and  tender  plants, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tropical  trees  and  fruits  is 
here  almost  unknown.  A  complete  European  garden 
becomes  a  repository  for  collections  of  rare  and 
beautiful  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world — 
in  fact  a  sort  of  museum  of  horticulture.  As  an 
encyclopedic  science  of  this  kind,  Japanese  landscape 
gardening  can  make  no  boast,  but  the  absence  of  such 
artificial  refinements  is  considerably  to  its  advantage 
as  a  fine  art.  Just  as  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
elements  is  destructive  of  lesthetic  harmony  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  or  music,  so  must  it  necessarily  be 
in  the  artistic  composition  of  gardens.  Constructing' 
only  with  materials  native  to  the  country  the 
designer  is  able  to  follow  consistently  the  arrange- 
ments suggested  by  nature,  the  landscapes  he  seeks  to 
reproduce  being  in  all  cases  identical  with  the  natural 
types  that  are  familiar  to  him.     He  is  not  tempted  by 
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the  use  of  exogenous  products,  with  tke  real  distriba* 
tions  and  surroundlugs  of  which  he  is  unacquainted^ 
to  create  artificial  and  hybrid  combinations.    - 

Again,  the  European  landscape  gardener  further 
embellishes  his  grounds  with  architectural  construe- 
tions  of  most  heterogeneous  character.  Greek  temples, 
ruined  arches,  funereal  urns  and  monuments,  obelisks^ 
rustic  cottages,  Italian  bagnios,  Turkish  kiosks,  and 
Chinese  bridges  are  capriciously  interspersed  in  the 
most  celebrated  gardens.  All  forms  associated,  ixt 
poetry  or  romance,  with  the  picturesque  and  the 
fantastic  are  introduced  with  very  little  regard  ta 
congruity  or  appropriateness.  Such  eclectic  principles 
contrast  in  a  marked  manner  with  the  purely  native 
character  which  pervades  the  designs  of  Japanese 
horticulturists. 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  that  the 
gardens  of  this  country  are  on  a  scale  far  less  imposing 
than  those  of  the  West.  There  is  little  here  to 
compare  in  gardens  to  our  spacious  English  parks,, 
with  their  wide,  gi*assy  slopes,  tree-bordered  lakes, 
broad  drives,  avenues,  and  limitless  expanses  of 
verdure.  We  miss  here,  too,  many  legitimate  features 
of  the  art  as  practised  in  Europe.  The  Japanese  artist 
confines  himself  to  narrower  and  humbler  lines,  but 
it  must  be  recognized  that  within  his  limits  he  pro- 
duces results  unrivalled  in  natural  beauty  and  love- 
liness. 

In  the  native  landscape  gardening,  unnatural  re- 
gularity is  generally  most  studiously  avoided,  but  the 
variety  obtained  is  the  result  of  well  considered  ar- 
rangement and  by  no  means  that  of  hazard.  Contour,, 
form,  and  proportion  receive  primary  attention,  and 
combinations  of  colour  follow  rather  as  a  natural  result 
than  as  a  premeditated  arrangement*  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Japanese  and  foreign  methods 
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of  adjnsting  called  flowers  has  been  often  remarked. 
With  as  the  general  idea  is  to  prodace  a  boaqaet  in 
which  the  richest  variety  of  coloar  can  be  obtained — 
a  sort  of  crash  concert  of  hues  in  which  individaal 
form  and  beaaty  are  almost  lost.  The  Japanese 
florist  on  the  other  hand  prefers  to  display  the  natural 
lines  of  stems  and  branches,  and  to  exhibit  the  subtle 
shapes  and  coloars  of  each  bud  and  blossom  in  an 
open  and  well  balanced  composition.  The  same 
subordination  of  colour  to  form  and  the  same  simple 
naturalness  as  opposed  to  ostentatious  artificiality  are 
to  be  observed  in  even  the  minutest  details  of  Japan- 
ese gardening.  Grouped  masses  of  similar  flowers 
are  not  wanting  in  some  parts  of  the  native  gardens, 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  arrange  them  into  colour 
patterns  and  geometrical  designs. 
'  Gardening,  like  certain  other  peaceful  arts  in  Japan, 
is  said  to  have  first  become  seriously  cultivated  as  an 
art  during  the  regency  of  the  famous  Asbikaga  Sbogun 
Yoshimasa  (1449-1472).  The  same  tranquil  and 
prosperous  times  which  advanced  so  considerably  the 
literaiy  arts  of  poetry  and  penmanship,  and  which 
first  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  the  polite  tea  cere- 
monies, also  brought  patronage  to  the  art  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  The  sBsthetical  arrangement  of 
gardens  became  in  fact  one  of  the  most  important 
accessories  to  the  refined  pleasures  of  the  cha  no  yu^ 
and  the  name  of  Shosetsusai  Soami,  a  famous  cha 
jin^  of  this  period,  is  associated  with  these  early 
horticultural  designs.  The  theory  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, like  that  of  the  tea  ceremonies,  was  introduced 
from  China,  though  in  its  later  developments  it 
diverged  considerably  from  the  style  followed  in  the 
latter  country.  The  gardens  of  China,  as  they  exist  at 
present,  abound  more  in  little  kiosks  and  balustraded 
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galleries;  they  have  large  complicated  rockerief 
hoQcycombed  into  oaves  and  g^ottoeg,  and  are  mosa 
profusely  decorated  than  are  the  Japanese  gardens  with 
flowering  plants.  The  stone  lanterns  and  miniatar# 
stone  towers  or  pagodas  foand  in  the  gardens  of  thif 
conutry  appear  to  be  of  purely  Japanese  invention. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  K^til  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Japanese  were  anae* 
customed  to  introduce  horticultural  arrangements  into 
their  grounds.  Fine  monasteries,  temples  and  palacei 
had  existed  for  many  centuries  before,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  rather  to  be  inferred  that  the  principles 
of  gardening  first  became  theorbed  in  the  time  of 
Yoshimasa,  and  that  rules  were  then  established  bear- 
ing more  especially  upon  the  severer  type  of  composi- 
tion suited  to  the  gardens  of  literary  recluses. 

Such  ancient  gardens  as  that  of  the  Ginkakigi 
(Silver  Pavilion)  in  Kyoto,  and  those  constructed  in 
the  compounds  of  many  old  conventual  establish- 
ments, somQ  of  which  with  their  aged  trees  and  moss- 
covered  rocks  look  like  the  handiwork  of  primeval 
nature,  remain  as  a  testimony  of  the  skill  of  the  early 
designers.  These  masterpieces  have  served  as  modebi 
for  later  artists,  and  the  chief  differences  in  execu- 
tion which  more  modern  practitioners  have  introduced 
consist  merely  in  a  more  servile  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional rules.  The  theory  of  the  art  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  books  is  enveloped  in  an  accumulation  of 
abstruse  terms,  secret  meanings,  fancies,  and  supersti- 
tions, which  render  it  highly  complicated.  Ptmo- 
tiliousness  in  the  smallest  matters  is  one  of  its  principi4 
characteristics.  As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  art^ 
and  trades  of  Japan  have  be^  handed  down  tradi- 
tionally through  the  mediuia  of  iqpprenticeship  and 
kept  with  some  secrecy  firom  the  outer  world.    Bnqh 
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books  as  are  published  are  often  purposely  made 
incomplete  and  vagae,  with  a  view  of  puzzling  the 
uninitiated  student.  The  information  which  they 
contain  is  often  condemned  by  practitioners  as  the 
writings  of  people  with  but  little  practical  knowledge. 
Whether  that  accusation  against  such  works  upon 
Japanese  gardening  as  have  been  consulted  in  prepar- 
ing this  paper  be  true  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  has 
been  found  in  the  midsC  of  a  good  deal  that  is  quaint 
and  abstruse,  that  the  results  have  at  any  rate  seemed 
worth  recording. 

First  as  regards  the  theory  of  Japanese  landscape 
gardening.  It  is  usual  to  divide  garden  compositions 
into  three  styles  expressive  of  their  general  character. 
These  divisions  are  called  Shin,  Gio,  and  So,  which 
in  the  present  context  may  be  translated  as  Finished 
or  laboured  style,  Intermediate  style,  and  Free  or  bold 
style. 

In  practice  these  styles  are  not  sharply  divided, 
but  a  garden  according  to  its  rough  or  elaborated 
character  may  generally  be  classed  under  one  of  the 
three  heads.  The  styles  most  often  employed  in 
modern  times  are  the  So  and  Gio,  the  Shin  or  highly 
elaborated  style  being  less  often  resorted  to.  The 
above  classification  refers  only  to  the  manner,  free  or 
delicate,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  composition,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  used, 
and  it  is  an  important  law  that  whatever  character 
is  decided  upon,  it  should  be  consistently  followed 
throughout.  A  mixture  of  two  conflicting  styles  would 
necessarily  produce  incongruous  results,  and  the  scale 
and  harmony  of  the  composition  would  be  destroyed. 
There  are  other  guiding  principles  which  the  land- 
scape gardener  applies  to  his  designs,  sucli  as  suitability 
in  character  to  the  pursuits  and  rank  of  the  proprietor 
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for  whom  he  coostructs,  and  the  expression  in  hk 
compositions  of  some  predominating  sentiment.  The 
garden  is  regarded  as  a  poem  or  picture  intended  to 
aroase  particular  associations  and  inspire  some  worthy 
sentiment. 

Sometimes  the  suggestion  of  some  natural  scene  of 
mountain  forest  or  river  may  he  intended  ;  sometimes 
a  purely  ahstract  sentiment  is  to  he  conveyed,  such 
as  the  idea  of  patient  retirement  from  the  world, 
meditation,  or  amhition.  If,  for  example,  a  garden 
he  designed  for  a  poet  or  a  philosopher,  its  general 
disposition  should  express  dignified  seclusion,  solitude, 
virtue,  or  self-ahnegation.  The  hahit  of  regarding 
a  garden  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  a  huilding, 
and  constructing  it  with  a  view  of  hoasting  rare 
collections  of  plants  and  stones  and  making  a  display 
of  wealth,  is  much  condemned  hy  Japanese  writers 
as  leading  in  variably  to  an  effect  of  vulgarit)'. 

Gardening,  it  is  said,  should  be  undertaken  from  a 
genuine  love  of  nature  and  with  a  desire  of  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  natural  sceueiy,  and  gardens  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  four  seasons  may  each 
contribute  in  turn  to  their  artistic  excellence.  They 
should  be  pleasant  retreats  for  hours  of  leisure  and 
idleness  ;  and,  as  one  writer  has  poetically  expressed 
it,  **  places  to  stroll  in  when  aroused  from  sleep." 
The  ethics  of  the  art  as  thus  propounded  are  undoubt- 
edly of  a  high  order.  In  western  designs  the  idea 
of  displaying  wealth  and  luxury  is  paramount,  and 
our  gardens  are  principally  regarded  as  resorts  for 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  fashion ;  whereas  in 
Japanese  gardens  the  prevailing  intention  is  rather  that 
of  a  place  exempt  from  public  haunts  and  fitted  for 
unrestrained  ease  and  meditation.  Among  the  various 
sentiments  which  the  horticultural  artists  have  pro- 
fessed to  express  in  their  works,  the  following  may  be 
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ennmerated  :  *  The  Happiness  of  Betirement,  Long  life 
and  Happiness,  Modesty,  Fidelity,  Peace,  Gentleness 
and  Chastity,  Connubial  Felieity  and  Old  age.  In  the 
main  these  fanciful  conceits  rely  for  their  perception 
upon  the  shades  of  emotion  aroused  in  all  by  natural 
scenery — be  it  awful,  placid,  gay,  or  solitary,  such 
emotions  being  inspired  differently  in  different  men 
according  to  their  particular  culture  and  temperament. 
Their  value  is  however  largely  dependent  upon 
occult  meanings,  histoiical  or  philosophical,  which  are 
associated  with  many  of  the  arrangements  followed, 
and  which  those  unacquainted  with  Japanese  history 
and  philosophy  cannot  of  course  appreciate.  More 
especially  js  this  the  case  in  connection  with  the 
gardens  of  religious  buildings.  As  an  example  may 
be  named  the  garden  attached  to  the  Abbot's  Palace 
at  Tokuwamoiiji,  specially  designed  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  **  power  of  Divine  truth."  This  garden  consists 
almost  entirely  of  stones  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and 
irregular  manner  in  a  small  enclosure,  the  sentiment 
expressed  depending  for  its  value  upon  acquaintance 
with  the  following  Baddhist  legend,  somewhat  remind- 
ing us  of  the  story  of  Saint  Francis  and  the  birds. 
A  certain  monk  Daita  ascending  a  hillock  and  collecting 
stones  began  to  preach  to  them  the  secret  precepts 
of  Buddha,  and  so  miraculous  was  the  effect  of  the 
wondrous  truths  which  he  told  that  even  the  lifeless 
stones  bowed  in  reverent  assent.  Thereupon  the 
Saint  placed  them  upon  the  ground  around  him  and 
consecrated  them  as  the  '*  Nodding  Stones." 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fitting,  though  perhaps  an 
extreme  instance  of  a  sentiment  appreciable  only  by 
means  of  historical  association,  and  as  an  example  of 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  philosophical  meaning 
may  be  mentioned  another  design  professing  to  express 
"connubial  felicity  and  longevity."     This  latter  idea 
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is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  picturesque  old  w^  in  th^ 
centre  of  an  otherwise  bare  enclosure,  surrounded  by 
a  few  appropriate  shrubs  and  stones.  Water,  being 
the  nourisher  and  preserver  of  all  living  creatures^ 
has  been  taken  in  this  case  to  suggest  the  intended 
ideai 

Passing  from  theory  to  practice,  there  are  a  few 
general  principles  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  the 
designing  of  landscape  gardens.  As  a  preliminary 
education  it  is  necessary  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
visiting  good  scenery  and  of  making  notes  an4 
sketches.  These  sketches  cannot  of  course  be  closely 
followed  in  preparing  designs,  but  will  supply  sugges- 
tions and  lead  to  originality  in  composition.  Consider- 
able practice  is  necessary  in  observing  and  sketching 
scenery  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  art  of 
garden -making.  Any  attempt  to  copy  in  entirety  an 
extensive  and  complicated  view  must  end  in  failure 
and  confusion.  Having  obtained  a  good  subject  for 
sketching,  the  best  method  is  to  consider  the  scene 
in  parts  and  study  separately  the  contours  and 
peculiarities  of  these  parts.  Thus,  observing  as  much 
of  the  view  immediately  in  front  as  can  be  fully  taken 
in  from  one  point  of  sight,  the  several  striking^ 
contours  of  hill,  stream,  rock  and  valley,  with  the 
forms  of  the  principal  trees  both  iu  foreground  and 
distance  should  be  sketched.  Then  turning  a  little^ 
to  the  left,  sketch  those  forms  which  now  appear  most 
striking,  in  the  same  way,  and  repeat  the  same  process 
on  turning  to  the  right. 

The  training  to  the  eye  and  hand  thus  acquired  is 
invaluable,  and  the  sketches  themselves  are  of  no  smaU 
value  in  providing  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of 
designs  upon  paper ;  but  such  designs,  as  well  as  th^ 
sketches  from  which  they  are  made,  can  only  fom^ 
a  general  guide  for  the  subsequent  execution  of  th^^ 
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work.  The  detailed  elaboration  is  subject  to  constant 
variations ;  such  variations  being  governed  principally 
by  the  accidental  fiacilities  of  the  site  and  the  nature 
of  its  surroundings,  and  secondarily  by  the  size,  form 
and  character  of  the  stones,  trees,  and  lanterns  which 
can  be  collected  as  materials  to  work  with.  Any 
attempt  to  follow  too  closely  the  details  of  a  real 
scene  must  result  in  a  false  and  unsatisfactory 
appearance. 

Certain  rocks  and  boulders,  for  example,  which  in 
nature  are  stable  and  which  satisfy  the  mind  as  such 
by  means  of  their  immense  size  and  age,  would,  if 
artificially  imitated  on  a  small  scale,  produce  unstable 
and  bizarre  results.  In  gardening, '*as  in  other  arts, 
an  effect  of  repose  should  above  all  be  aimed  at. 

Before  proceeding  to  execute  a  landscape  garden,  a 
careful  survey  of  the  site  and  its  surroundings  is 
necessary.  If  it  be  a  bare  and  level  area,  the 
designer,  is  free  to  arrange  his  composition  in  any 
way  that  he  may  please,  according  to  its  size,  bearing 
in  mind  the  locality,  surroundings,  and  the  character 
of  garden  suited  to  the  particular  proprietor.  But  if 
it  be  a  site  possessing  natural  facilities,  such  as  fine 
ti'ees  in  prominent  positions,  hillocks,  a  stream,  or 
even  a  natural  cascade,  the  artist  Will  consider  how 
such  natural  features  can  be  utilized  and  worked  into 
his  design.  Similarly,  a  neighbouring  view  may  be 
cleverly  taken  advantage  of,  aud  the  garden  so 
arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  it,  the  distant  landscape 
when  seen  from  the  rooms  of  the  house  actually 
appearing  to  form  part  of  the  whole  composition. 
Aspect  must  be  considered  as  well  as  prospect,  and  a 
high  wooded  bank  forming  a  boundary  to  the  north 
or  north-west  of  a  garden  site  is  a  great  natural 
advantage,  as  is  also  a  picturesque  open  view  to  the 
south  or  south-east. 
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If  a  garden  be  made  in  a  place  where  fine  trees 
already  exist,  other  trees  of  the  same  character  should 
be  planted  beyond  them,  so  that  they  may  naturally 
blend  into  the  whole  composition.  The  same  rule 
should  be  followed  with  regard  to  any  existing  rocks 
or  boulders  of  a  picturesque  character ;  they  should 
be  utilized  and  '*  supported  *'  by  additional  stones 
arranged  so  as  to  compose  well  with  them  and  connect 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  artificial  scenery  introduced. 
In  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring  view  in  order 
to  impart  the  idea  of  expanse  to  a  garden,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  in  the  garden  some  of  the  same  kinds 
of  trees  as  can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the  heights  of 
these  trees  being  gradually  lowered  so  as  to  lead  the 
eye  by  degrees  to  the  scale  of  the  distance,  and 
harmoniously  unite  the  whole.  Just  as  in  landscape 
paiuting,  so  in  garden  designing,  conflicting  rules  are 
laid  down  b}'  different  professors  of  the  art  as  to  the 
part  of  the  compo^tiou  which  should  be  first  worked 
upon.  Some  writers  hold  that  the  foreground  should 
first  be  finished,  others  assert  that  the  distant  portions 
should  receive  primary  attention.  All  agree  that  the 
mid-distance  or  central  ai*ea  is  subsidiary  and  should 
be  finished  last.  The  best  method  is  no  doubt  that 
recommended  by  one  author,  of  roughing  out  at  the 
same  time  and  improving  alternately  step  by  step  both 
the  foreground  and  the  distance ;  for  though  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  tbe  background  or  distance 
takes  the  rank  of  first  importance  in  the  landscape,  its 
true  value  is  best  secured  by  accommodating  it  in 
every  way  to  the  features  of  the  foreground. 

The  system  of  composition  taught  by  the  renowned 
<*  chajin  "  Eikiu  was  that  of  planting  the  large  trees 
in  the  front  part  of  the  garden  and  lower  ones  in  tbe 
further  parts,  thus  adding  to  the  perspective  of 
distance.     In  the  same  way  Eikiu  taught  that,  the 
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hinder  bills  should  be  lower  than  the  nearer  ones,  and 
distant  water  higher  towards  the  background.  This 
was  called  the  Distance  lowering  method  (saki-sagari). 

Another  famous  authority  named  Oribe  advised  an 
exactly  opposite  treatment,  called  Distance  rainng  or 
saki-agan.  He  recommended  that  the  larger  trees 
and  higher  hills  should  be  placed  in  the  distance,  and 
that  objects  should  be  gradually  lowered  towards  the 
foreground.  Rikiu's  theory  as  to  the  disposition  of 
trees  and  water  in  an  artificial  landscape  seem  admir- 
able, but  the  idea  of  lowering  the  distant  hills  seems 
contrary  to  the  more  general  eiOfects  of  natural  scenery, 
where  the  distant  mountains  from  their  proportionate 
size  overtop  the  lower  and  nearer  hills.  Supposing 
the  garden  hills,  however,  to  represent  prominences  of 
similar  magnitude,  or  even  supposing  that  we  are 
regarding  scenery  from  the  mountains  towards  the 
plains,  in  either  of  these  cases  Eikiu's  theory  of 
hill  composition  seems  quite  tenable. 

Great  care  is  recommended  in  considering  the  scale 
of  a  garden.  If  a  small  garden  be  arranged  on  the 
same  plan  as  a  larger  model,  it  will  look  weak  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  in  a  similar  way,  if  a  large  garden 
be  designed  upon  the  lines  of  a  smaller  model  it  will 
loose  all  its  grandeur.  For  example,  the  arrangement 
of  two  or  three  large  rocks  in  front  of  a  clump  of  fine 
trees  in  a  large  garden  will  look  more  imposing  than  a 
greater  number  of  smaller  ones.  Multiplicity  of  detail 
within  a  small  compass  is  however  necessary  in  a  little 
garden  in  order  to  give  it  interest  and  add  to  its 
apparent  scale. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  garden  is  above 
all  a  place  for  summer  enjoyment.  During  the  winter, 
but  limited  amusement  can  be  expected  from  it,  and 
an  attempt  to  import  much  interest  into  it  during  the 
colder  months  will  be  to  its  detriment  as  a  summer 
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retreat.  A  garden  must  therefore  by  all  means  look 
cool  and  refreshing,  bnt  snch  coolness  is  not  prodaeed 
by  planting  trees  too  densely  and  crowding  the  area 
with  many  objects.  A  few  masses  of  foliage  jadi- 
cionsly  arranged  in  the  background  can  be  made  to 
impart  a  fresh  and  cool  effect.  The  presence  or  the 
suggestion  of  water  is  necessary,  bnt  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  clean,  shallow  and  running  water  looks 
much  cooler  than  deep,  stagnant  or  weed-eov^red 
pools.  The  total  absence  of  litter  and  untidiness 
added  to  the  presence  of  water  produces  the  most 
refreshing  effect.  A  garden  therefore  should  have 
large  open  spaces  cleanly  kept,  with  stretches  of  whitd 
sand  or  gravel  in  the  foregi'ound  and  moss  in  the 
background. 

Having  considered  the  general  aesthetic  codes  whieh 
should  guide  the  landscape  gardener  in  his  work, 
we  may  pass  on  to  study  the  particular  features  of 
his  designs.  In  large  compositions  the  distribution 
of  contours  and  areas  demands  the  first  attention. 
In  some  cases  advantage  will  be  taken  of  natural 
elevations  and  depressions  in  the  ground.  Sometimes 
the  site  may  possess  a  stream,  cascade,  or  natural  inlel 
of  water.  Supposing  no  such  facilities  exist,  the 
aspect  and  prospect  which  the  plot  possesses  will  be 
carefully  studied  and  the  best  positions  for  hill  and 
dale,  lake  and  waterfall,  determined.  It  often  happens 
that  water  cannot  be  obtained,  and  if  the  character  of 
the  scene  to  be  represented  requires  it,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  arrange  the  hills,  rocks  and  plants  in  such 
a  way  that  the  idea  of  water  may  be  suggested. 
Sometimes  a  stretch  of  bare  beaten  earth  or  of  well- 
raked  sand  will  indicate  a  lake  or  sea,  and  a  meandering 
pebbly  bed  a  river,  the  suiTounding  rocks,  plants  and 
piles  further  assisting  the  delusion.  Though  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  several  contours  and  features  of  a 
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^ardeu  is  not  confined  to  Any  invariable  rules,  there 
are  several  general  principles  wbich  gaide  the  designer 
in  his  arrangements.  The  garden,  it  mnst  be  re- 
membered, is  more  than  an  artistic  distribution  of 
trees,  flowers,  shrubs  and  stones.  It  is,  in  Japan,  a 
real  picture  composition,  intended  to  represent  some 
imaginary  landscape. 

In  the  Tsuki  yama  Niwa  or  Sansui  Niwa  (garden  of 
artificial  hills),  in  which  hills  form  the  most  prominent 
features,  these  eminences  are  intended  to  represent 
actual  mountains,  and  their  distribution,  form  and 
character  are  arranged  with  the  idea  of  connected 
mountain  scenery.  The  distant  peak,  the  broad 
sweeping  contour  of  the  nearer  mountain,  and  the  low 
rounded  hills  of  immediate  foreground  are  all  meant 
to  be  expressed.  The  respective  sizes  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  scale  and  character  of  rocks 
Employed  as  accessories  are,  in  the  best  gardening, 
(Considered  with  a  view  to  helping  the  effect  of  such 
an  imaginaiy  picture.  The  principle  of  suggesting  to 
the  imagination  the  idea  of  space  by  means  of  blanks 
and  obliterations,  so  common  in  Japanese  pictorial  art, 
is  followed  also  in  such  horticultural  compositiond. 
A  hill,  it  is  said,  should  never  be  constructed  touching 
an  outer  fence  or  boundary;  a  space  behind  it, 
however  small,  will  produce  an  idea  of  greater  ex- 
tension of  ihe  garden.  By  a  similar  theory,  the 
idpaces  immediately  behind  the  nearer  hills  should 
be  left  open  and  not  filled  with  detail.  There  are  five 
principal  hills  specified  for  gardens  of  the  Tsukiyama 
type,  in  the  shim  or  finiahed  i^yle.  Hill  No.  1  forms  the 
most  central  feature  of  the  nearer  distance,  and  should 
be  placed  after  due  eonsideifation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  landscape,  such  aa  cascade,  lake,  stream  and 
other  hills.  As  it  re^redents  a  near  mountain  of 
<$onsiderable  su^,  it  shouid  have  broad  sweeping  sides, 
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and  may  have  a  pathway  aud  a  little  house  or  pavilioQ- 
upon  it.  Hill  No.  2  should  be  placed  adjacently  to^ 
No.  1,  a  cascade  and  rocks  often  dividing  the  space- 
between  the  two.  It  is  secondary  to  No.  1  and 
should  be  somewhat  smaller  and  of  different  character. 
Hill  No.  8  is  placed  upon  the  other  side  of  No.  1,  near 
to  the  base  of  its  broad  slope,  and  more  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  lower  hill  divided 
from  the  main  mountain  by  a  depression.  This 
depression  may  be  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a 
hamlet,  road  or  stream,  in  which  case  its  sides  should 
be  clothed  with  a  few  thick  foliaged  trees  or  shrubs  ta 
add  to  the  impression  of  a  sheltered  and  inhabited 
dale.  No.  4  is  a  small  hill  generally  introduced  into 
the  near  foreground ;  it  should  have  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  large  mountain,  should  be  low,, 
rounded  and  covered  with  much  detail  in  the  form 
of  stones,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Hill  No.  5  is  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  garden,  and  as  it  represents  a 
distant  mountain  it  should  be  steep  and  mysterious, 
without  much  detail. 

The  use  of  turf  in  Japanese  gardens  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction.  The  level  portions 
were  formerly  finished  in  beaten  earth  kept  carefully 
weeded,  or  spread  with  white  sand  or  broken  shells^ 
The  hills  were  partly  covered  with  different  kinds  of 
green  moss.  The  mosses  used  were  numerous,  bat 
the  principal  kinds  were  Mamezuta  (Drymoglossnm 
caruosum)  and  Himebitai  (?). 

Of  late  years  turf  has  become  much  employed,  and  it 
is  now  usual  to  find  the  garden  hills  covered  with  it. 

The  Snnsui  of  the  Gio  or  intermediate  style  preserves 
the  same  idea  of  mountain  scenery  as  in  the  finished 
style,  and  a  somewhat  similar  composition  is  em- 
ployed, though  the  individual  features  are  simplified 
and  the  appended  detail  of  rock  and  trees  is  abbreviated. 
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In  the  So  or  rough  style  some  of  these  features  are 
omitted. 

No  Sansui  garden  is  considered  perfect  without  its 
waterfall,  real  or  suggested,  and  the  cascade  occupies 
the  most  prominent  point  in  the  background.  The 
idea  of  sex  is  often  applied  to  a  waterfall,  and  in 
connection  with  the  main  torrent,  caUed  the  On  daki, 
there  should  be  a  minor  fall  separated  by  some  distance 
and  called  the  Ms  daki^  or  female  waterfall. 

The  position  of  the  cascade  is  generally  between 
Hills  No.   1   and  No.  2.      When   water  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  existence  of  a  cascade  is  often  suggested 
by  the  construction   of  a  rocky  outlet  backed  with 
hills  and  overhung  with  growth,  and  a  pebbly  bed 
strewn  with  boulders  will  be  arranged  below.    Just 
as  with  the  hills  so  with  the  waterfall,  the  gardener 
takes  as  his  model  some  natural  landscape.     There 
is  no  lack  of  fine  falls  in  Japan,  but  it  is  a  favourite 
fancy  to  depict  a  famous  cascade  in  the  province  of 
Chiang-80,  South  of  China,  called  by  the  Japanese, 
Bozan.      This  fall  is  near  to  a  high  mountain  called 
Biumon,  and  both  the  waterfall   and  mountain  are 
much  sung  by  poets.      For  this  reason  it  is  often 
customaiy   to    introduce    into   a  garden  a  high  hill 
opposite  to   the  cascade.      In  temple    grounds    the 
priests    delight   to    associate    such    scenery    with   a 
famous   landscape    at    the    foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
renowned  in  Buddhist  lore  for  its  cataract,  lake,  and 
four  rivers  issuing  from  the  lake.     In  accordance  with 
the  fancy  of  portraying  in  a  garden  natural  scenery  of 
a  grand  scale,  rules  exist  as  to  the  veiling  of  portions 
of  the  fall  so  as  to  suggest  greater  height.     A  tree 
should  be  placed  so  that  its  branches  hide  the  outlet 
of  the  cascade,  which  should  also  be  surrounded  by 
thick  foliage  to  impart  to  it  a  solitary  and  profound 
appearance. 
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In  water  laudscape,  whether  the  water  be  real  or 
snggested,  the  following  methods  exist.  The  beaa- 
ideal  of  designers  is  a  famous  large  lake  in  the  province 
of  Che  Chiang  in  China,  called  by  the  Japanese  Seiko 
and  famous  for  its  lotuses.  To  help  the  imagination 
to  appreciate  this  conception,  a  garden  lake,  when 
constructed  in  a  limited  area,  should  never  be  com- 
pletely visible  from  any  one  point  of  view,  but  parts 
of  the  outline  should  be  intercepted  and  hidden  by 
shrubs  and  plants  placed  in  suitable  positions.  We 
find  here  again  this  important  principle  of  suggesting 
limitless  space  by  the  partial  obliteration  of  bounding 
lines. 

Four  important  islands  are  introduced  into  water 
scenery.  The  first  is  -called*  Horai-shima  or  the 
Elysian  Isle,  in  allusion  to  the  Elysian  Isle  of  Chinese 
classics,  supposed  to  be  one  of  three  islands  existing 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  China  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
and  being  **  the  dwelling  place  of  genii  whose  lustrous 
forms  were  nourished  upon  the  gems  abounding  upon 
its  shores  and  from  a  stream  of  life  forever  flowing  on 
its  banks."  The  poetical  figure  is  maintained  in  so 
much  that  the  idea  of  its  being  an  island  in  the  sea 
must  not  be  lost.  No  bridge  should  therefore  connect 
it  with  the  mainland.  Its  beach  should  have  sand, 
pebbles  and  shells,  and  the  use  of  fresh  water  plants 
in  connection  with  it  should  be  avoided.  A  fancy 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  tortoise  as  an 
emblem  of  longevity,  of  making  this  island  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  tortoise  and  adorning  it  with  rocks 
and  stones  representing  the  head  and  members  of 
this  animal.  This  island  is  placed  nearly  centrally  in 
a  garden  lake. 

The  second  island  goes  by  the  name  of  Fuktage-shima 
or  the  Wind-swept  Isle,  and  is  also  used  to  represent 
a  sea  island.    It  should  therefore  never  be  placed 
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in  a  ranDing  stream  (though  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
ake  which  by  a  stretch  of  imagination  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  represent  the  sea).  It  should  not  have 
moss  or  any  other  characteristics  of  a  lake  or  river 
island  upon  it.  Its  beach  should  be  spread  with 
shells,  sand  and  shingle. 

The  two  remaining  islands,  called  respectively 
Shujintd  and  Kyakuziutdf  are  lake  islands,  and  are 
introduced  almost  invariably  into  garden  scenery 
when  water  is  employed.  The  Shnjinto  or  Master's 
Isle  is  so  called  because  it  is  specially  dedicated  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  garden.  It  is  placed  in  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape,  easily  reached  from  the 
bank  by  a  bridge,  or  a  picturesque  combination  of 
bridge  and  boulders.  The  various  stones  with  which 
this  island  is  adorned  have  names  implying  functions 
of  ease  and  recreation.  The  Eyakuzinto  or  Guests' 
Isle  receives  its  name  in  honour  of  visitors  to 
the  garden.  It  is  placed  more  in  the  background  of 
the  scene,  is  approached  by  bridges,  boulders  and 
stepping  stones,  and  is  adorned  with  rocks  specially 
suited  to  the  polite  functions  of  hospitality. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the 
native  and  «foreigu  systems  of  landscape  gardening  is 
the  great  importance  given  in  the  former  to  the  use 
of  natural  unhewn   stones   and  boulders  of  vai*ious 

* 

form.  In  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
gardens,  such  as  the  Buttes  Chaumout,  Paris,  we 
have  rock  scenery  of  considerable  grandeur  introduced, 
and  it  is  very  common  to  arrange  rockeries  and  even 
grottoes  in  comparatively  small  gardens.  With  rare 
exceptions,  however,  such  designs  consist  of  formless 
blocks  of  slag  and  broken  rock  massed  together  with 
the  assistance  of  earth,  the  hollows  forming  the 
receptacles  for  ferns  and  creeping  plants.  The  form 
of  individual  pieces  is  not  considered,  and  the  shape 
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of  the  constructed  mass  is  left  almost  to  hazard. 
According  to  Japanese  professors,  proper  judgment  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  stones  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  gardening.     The  sizes  and  propor- 
tions of  the  different  stones  employed  governs,  in 
many  cases,  the  scale  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  used  in 
juxtaposition.     Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
stones  constitute  the  skeleton  of  the  garden,  that  their 
form  and  distribution  should  receive  the  first  attention, 
and  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  after- 
wards in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasise  and   "  wpport** 
these  stones  and  connect  them  into  one  harmonious 
composition .    It  is  important  to  preserve  an  appropriate 
scale  in  their  employment,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  using  very  large  stones  in  a  small 
garden,  or  small  stones  in  a  large  one.     The  principal 
boulders  of  an  artifical  landscape  being  arranged  to 
represent  natural   rocks,   it    is  often   customary  to 
describe  their    altitude   by  fictitious    measurements 
applicable  to  the  grandeur  of  real   scenery.      This 
custom  not  only  helps  to  keep  up  the  imaginary 
illusion,   but    no  doubt  assists    the    designer  in   a 
consistent  preservation  of  the  character  of  all  subsidiary 
parts.    Another  favourite  conceit  is  to  apply  to  stones 
the  idea  of  the  male  and  female  elements  supposed 
to  exist  in  all  natural  creations.     Probably  an  ex- 
planation of  this  poetical  fancy  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  creed  or  legendary  cult  of  the  early  Japanese, 
in  which,  as  recorded  in  the    Eo-ji-ki,   all  nature 
is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  male  and  female 
elements. 

In  accordance  with  such  an  idea,  rocks  and  stones 
are  often  arranged  in  pairs, — not  pairs  of  resemblance, 
but  pairs  rather  of  contrast.  Nor  is  such  a  fancy 
merely  capricious ;  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  as 
indicating  an  important  esthetic   principle,  namely, 
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that  of  antithesis  in  eompositioiii  and  also  the  principle 
of  supporting  prominent  masses  hy  lower  forms* 
Some  stones,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes 
is  said  to  he  united,  are  used  singly.  There  are 
many  important  rocks,  such  as  those  used  on  the 
banks  of  lakes  or  streams,  as  well  as  all  auxiliary 
stones  used  in  giving  finish  and  connection  to  the 
landscape,  to.whioh  the  idea  of  any  sexual  character 
is  not  applied. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  arranging 
garden  stones  is  to  make  them  appear  as  if  nature 
had  placed  them  in  position.  Some  of  the  wilder 
freaks  of  nature  in  her  lithic  structures  must  however 
not  be  copied,  for,  if  artificially  imitated  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale  they  would  be  suggestive  of 
instability  and  danger,  and  destructive  to  the  general 
repose  required  in  an  artistic  composition.  It  is  the 
immensity,  antiquity  and  adamantine  solidity  of  the^ 
overhanging  rocks  and  towering  pinnacles  of  natural 
landscape  which  reconciles  us  to  their  threatening 
appearance. 

A  general  rule  exists  that  no  stone  should  be  used 
in  gardening  which  is  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the 
base.  This  rule  is  apparently  often  violated,  but 
such  exceptions  are  generally  to  be  accounted  for  by 
some  extenuating  circumstances.  The  primary  reason 
for  such  a  rule,  namely  the  desire  to  secure  an  impres* 
sion  of  stability  and  repose,  no  longer  exists  if  the 
rock  or  boulder  be  flanked  by  a  cliff  or  hill,  or  if  its 
overhanging  portion  be  supported  by  a  companion 
stone.  Other  errors  to  be  avoided  are  pointed  out, 
such  as  the  erection  of  a  vertical  slab-shaped  stone, 
having  its  principal  axis  rectangularly  directed  towards 
the  building  (literally — so  as  to  cut  the  building)  unless 
it  be  behind  some  distant  hill  or  in  a  valley,  below  the 
level  of  the  foreground.     Certain  maxims  with  regard 


NeoesBity  to  avoid 

oopyi2ig  the  wilder 

of  nature's  freaks 

in  a  garden. 
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Ominoas  and  pro- 
pitious shapes. 


Nomenclature  of 
garden  stones. 


Locality  of  produc- 
tion. 


Geological 
character. 


to  arrangements  adopted  are  founded  upon  what 
cQstom  has  sanctioned  as  aaspicions  or  condemned 
as  ominous- 
There  ai*e  sacred  spots  in  a  garden,  such  as  the 
Guest's  Island  and  the  Proprietor's  Island,  where 
particular  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  stones  suggestive  of  ominous  forms  or  association. 
Other  stones  of  a  propitious  character  consecrate  the 
garden,  and  without  them  it  is  not  considered  complete. 
The  nomenclature  applied  to  garden-stones  is  ex- 
tremely complicated.  Some  names  indicate  merely 
the  geological  character  of  the  stone  and  the  locality 
which  produces  it.  Such  terms  are  Mikage-ishi — a 
kind  of  granite  from  the  village  of  Mikage  in  Tama- 
shiro,  and  Sqdo-ishi — a  kind  of  jasper  rock  of  a  deep 
red  colour  and  abundant  in  the  Island  of  Sado. 
Mikape-ishi,  and  other  kinds  of  granite,  white,  grey 
and  reddish  in  colour,  coming  from  Osaka,  Hoki, 
Sanshiu  and  Bingo  are  used  for  wrought  stone  slabs 
and  steps,  for  toro  (lanterns)  and  for  chozubachi 
(water  basins). 

The  irregular  shaped  rocks  employed  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  garden  are  either  limestones  which  have 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  water,  or  scoriatious 
lava  shaped  by  igneous  action.  The  blue  and  white 
limestone  rocks  come  principally  from  Chichibu  moun- 
tain in  Bushu,  Yoshino  river  in  Eishiu,  and  one  of  a 
yellowish  tinge  comes  from  lyo.  Some  of  these  stones 
have  white  veins,  a  favourite  kind  being  that  in  which 
the  veins  somewhat  resemble  the  grain  of  wood. 
Large  slabs  of  stone  are  sometimes  used  vertically 
in  gardens,  being  placed  on  their  edge.  These  are 
slates  or  schists;  and  they  are  either  of  a  dark 
grey  or  sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  Nebukawa 
village  in  Soshiu  is  the  source  of  much  of  this  kind  of 
stone.    A  favourite  kind  of  rock  containing  numerous 
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holes  and  cavities  is  found  both  on  the  sea- shore  and 
on  mountains.;  the  two  kinds  are  slightly  different  in 
character.  The  sea-rock  comes  from  Odawara  in 
Soshin  and  the  mountain-rock  from  Kuwauu  in  Idza. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  use  water  rocks  only  in 
connection  with  water-landscape,  using  the  mountain 
rocks  on  the  hills.  Bound  reddish  stones  are  brought 
from  the  Eamogawa,  Kyoto,  and  the  Tenringawa  in 
Enshiu.  There  is  a  rare  kind  of  stone  called 
Shokuaseki  coming  from  India,  which  is  very  valu- 
able ;  it  is  said  to  be  petrified  pine  and  is  used  on 
hills. 

Other  terms  refer  to  the  position  which  the  stones 
hold  in  a  garden,  such  as  '*  Mountain  summit  stone,'* 
or  Wayside  stone.  The  particular  function  of  individual 
stones  often  accounts  for  the  name,  such  as  the  Angling 
stone,  or  the  Torrent-brealcing  stone.  In  the  gardens 
of  religious  buildings,  rocks  and  stones  invariably 
receive  the  names  of  saints  or  deities,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  arrangement  and  the  particular  conception 
of  the  designer.  Even  in  ordinary  gardens  there  are 
generally  a  few  stones  possessing  the  names  of  certain 
Buddhist  divinities,  the  use  of  which  is  considered 
propitious.  A  large  number  of  the  names  used  refer 
to  the  form  of  the  stone  or  to  some  imaginaiy  resem- 
blance which  such  form  suggests ;  many  of  the  names 
of  this  character  are  not  general  but  merely  local, 
having  been  invented  at  the  caprice  of  famous  men 
and  applied  to  the  features  of  ancient  gardens.  They 
are  therefore  seldom  used  by  modern  gardeners,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  purely  historical  appellations. 
The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  different  stones 
referred  to  in  works  upon  the  subject,  arranged 
according  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  generally 
to  be  found. 


Names  indicating 
position  of  stones. 


^Stones  named 

after  Buddhist 

deities. 
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Btones  used  on 
various  parts  of 
garden  hills. 


Hill  Stones. 

Sancho-seki. — Mountain-summit  stone. 
Reikyaku-ieJd, — Mountain-base  stone. 
SanshO'seki, — Mountain-side  stone. 
HyO'in-seki — Mountain-path  stone. 
Keitm-seki. — Propitious- cloud  stone. 
Mu-in-sekL — Mist-enveloped  stone. 
Sd-getsu-seki, — Clear-moon  stone. 
Getsu-in-seki, — Moon-sbade  stone. 


Teito-seki, — 


■-} 


Cave  stone. 


Taido-seld.- 

Kannon-seki, — Stone  of  Kannon  (Biiddbist  deity). 


stones  used  to 

adorn  water 

scenery  in  a 

garden. 


Stones  Adornino  a  Lake  or  Stream. 

EnO'Seki, — Tbis  name  is  given  to  a  pair  of  stones  used 
upon  a  beach  and  suggesting  the  forms  of  the  male 
and  female  mandarin  duck  (anas  gahriculxUa).  These 
water-fowl  when  paired  shew  great  attachment, 
and  in  Chinese  classics  are  taken  as  emblems  of 
conjugal  fidelity  and  affection  (see  Mayers).  These 
stones  are  often  used  upon  the  beach  of  an  island. 

Sui'jyo-seki. — Water- diverting  stone.  This  stone  is 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  to  divert  the 
current  and  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  stream. 

Sui-chO'SekL — Angling  stone.  This  forms  a  suitable 
prominence  for  fishing  from. 

Sui-mon-seki, — Water-gate  stone.  This  is  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  a  stream  or  the  outlet  of  a  lake. 

RakU'Sui'Seki, — Falling- water  stone.  This  stone  is 
used  at  the  base  of  a  cascade  to  receive  the  torrent 
and  break  it  into  spray. 

Ro-shu-seki, — Wave-receiving  stone.  Is  placed  in  the 
current  of  a  stream  to  give  it  variety. 

0-ihukU'Seki, — Water- fowl- dwelling  stone. 

Sui-chO'(jaiu — Water-fowl  stone. 
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Do-tO'sekL — Wild-wave  stone.  This  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  water  of  a  lake. 

Suibon-seki, — Water-tray  stone.  This  name  is  given 
to  a  flat  stone  placed  in  a  lake  so  that  its 
upper  surface  is  just  above  the  water  level  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  may  be  slightly  covered 
when  the  water  rises.  It  should  be  within  an  easy 
step  from  the  bank. 

Ju-gyo-seki, — This  name  is  given  to  a  pair  of  stones 
placed  on  the  edge  of  a  stream  or  lake  and  hollowed 
out  below,  so  that  the  water  may  ripple  beneath  them. 

Stones  of  a  Cascade. 

Fudo-seki. — Stone  of  Fudo.  Fudo  is  a  Buddhist  deity 
represented  as  holding  a  sword  and  surrounded  with 
flames.  Cascades  are  specially  dedicated  to  him, 
and  at  the  outlets  of  some  natural  torrents,  such  as 
the  Urami  waterfall  at  Nikko,  his  form  is  sculptured 
on  the  overhanging  cliff.  In  garden  waterfalls 
there  is  always  one  vertical  stone  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  this  god. 

Do-shi-seki, — Childrens*  stones.  This  name  is  applied 
to  eight  smaller  stones  surrounding  the  Fudoseki 
and  supposed  to  represent  children  attendant  upon 
Fudo. 

Nami'Wake-uhi. — Wave- dividing  stone.  This  is  used 
in  the  torrent  at  the  base  of  a  cascade. 

Mizu-wake-ishi, — Water- dividing  stone.)  m, 

Mizu-uke-ishi, — Water- receiving  stone,  f 
similar  to  the  above  and  of  similar  use. 

Shugo-seki, — This  stone  has  several  other  names,  one 
being  the  Immovable  stone.  It  often  forms  the 
rocky  cliff  over  which  a  waterfall  pours  and  is 
generally  paired  with  another  stone. 

Taki'tsubo-ishi, — Waterfall- vase  stone.  Placed  to 
receive  the  fall  of  water. 


stones  need  in 

connection  with 

the  cascades  of  a 

garden. 
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Stones  used  npon 

TArious  islands  in 

a  garden. 

Elysian  Isle. 


Master's  Isle. 


Stones  of  the  Eltsian  Isle  (Horai  Shdca). 

The  couceptiou  of  tbis  island  has  been  ab*eady 
explained.      Being  made  to  represent  the  form  of  a 
tortoise,  the  stones  which  adorn  it  have  reference  tO' 
the  members  of  this  animal. 
KitO'Seki, — Tortoise-head  stone. 
Ryo-shu-seki, — Fore-legs  stone. 
Ryd'kyaku-sekL — Hind-legs  stone. 
O'Saki'Seki, — Tail  stone. 

These  stones  are  all  placed  with  great  care,  and  a 
pine  tree  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  grow- 
ing as  it  were  out  of  the  back  of  the  tortoise.  Some- 
times this  pine  tree  is  replaced  by  a  stone  in  the  form 
of  a  smaller  tortoise. 

Stones  on  the  Master's  Isle  (Shujin-to). 

Ankyo-seki, — Stone  of  easy  rest. 
Yukyo-seki, — Stone  of  amusement. 
YosokU'Selci, — Stone  for  resting  the  loins  npon  (sitting 
'  stone).     The  above  names  refer  to  the  recreation 

of    the   proprietor   and   the   functions  which    the 

stones  fulfil  to  that  end. 


Guests'  Isle. 


Stones  of  honor. 


Stones  on  the  Guests*  Isle  (Kyakuzin-to). 

Shaku-hai-seki. — Guests-honouring  stone. 
Taitnen-seki. — Interviewing  stone,  or  stone   of  obei- 
sance. 

Ridatsu-seki, —       )  oi  :  ^    i 

Y  Shoes-removing  stone. 

Kutsu-nuki-ishi, — ' 

The  above  names  refer  to  the  functions  of  hos- 
pitality.     In   addition   to    these,   the   following  are* 
often  placed  on  the  Guest's  Isle. . 
Oshuku-seki, — Water-fowl- dwelling  stone. 
Suicho-seki, — Water-fowl  stone. 

Another  important  stone  used  sometimes  on  either 
the  Master's  or  the  Guests*  island  is  the  Jo-za-seki  or 
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Yazen-sekif  meaning  Best-seat- stone  and  intended  as 
the  seat  of  honour  for  the  proprietor  or  his  principal 
guest.  It  is  said  to  represent  a  famous  large  rock 
near  to  a  sacred  tree  in  India,  and  for  this  reason 
should  have  a  fine  old  tree  planted  near  to  it.  The 
same  stone  is  sometimes  called  Shyo-gaku-seki  or 
San-kai'doku-san-seki, 

Other  stones  often  used  upon  islands  are  the 
Fude-ishif  Pencil  stone,   referring  to  the  hair  pencil 

used  for  writing  with. 
Renyo-seki  or  Kenteki-sekif  Ink  stone,  referring  to  the 

stone  used  for  preparing  the  Japanese  writing  ink. 

This   is   always  placed   in    conjunction  with   the 

Ftule-isJii. 
Hikka-seki, — Brush-rest  stone. 


Stones  in  Connection  with  a  Water  Basin. 

Ragami-ishi, — Mirror  stone.     This  should  be  a  bluish 

stone  and  polished  to  give  reflection. 
Ishi-dai'ishi, — This  name  is  given  to  the  rough  stone 

supporting  the  hewn  stone  basin. 
Shozo-ishi, — Standing  stone.    This  stone  is  stood  upon 

while  using  the  water  in  a  basin. 
Mizu-kumi-ishi, — Water-filling  stone.    Upon  this  stone 

the  servant  stands  to  pour  water  and  assist. 
Mizn-age-ishi, — Water-raising  stone.      This  stone  is 

higher  than  the  others  and  is  used  for  filling  the 

water  basin  from. 
Sui-komi-ishi. — Water- drain  stones.     The  name  given 

to  several  round  stones  placed  to  cover  the  drain 

outlet. 


stones  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  gar- 
den water  vase 
or  basin. 


Stones  in  Connection  with  the  Tea  Ceremonies. 

Yuto  seki, — Kettle  stone.  This  stone,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  used  for  placing  the  hot  water  utensil 
upon,  for  tea  making. 


stones  peculiar  to- 
the  tea  ceremonies. 
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Teshoku-ishi, — Candle-Btiok  stone.  Upon  this  tha 
baud-lamp  or  candlestick  is  placed. 

Maye-ishi, — Front  stone.  A  stone  placed  in  front  of 
tbe  above. 

Tsukubai-chozubachi'Uhi, — Tbe  name  of  tbis  stone 
implies  tbat  it  is  a  low  bewn  stone  basin  or  bollowed 
stone  wbicb  is  nsed  in  a  croucbing  attitude. 

Katana-kake-iski. — Sword-banging  stone.     Tbis  stone 

is  a  doable  stepped  stone  mounted  in  banging  tha 

sword  upon  a  sword  rest  wbicb  is  attacbed  to  the 

wall. 

Names  of  stones  ^*^®  following  names  of  stones  are  taken  from  the 

^^^gwden!*'     description  of  tbe  famous  garden  of  Daisen-in  in  the 

temple  of  Daitoku-ji  designed  by  Soami.     Tbe  names 

cannot  be   all   considered  as   general  names,  being 

probably  in  most  cases  specially  applied  to  tbe  rocks 

of  tbis  particular  garden  as  suggested  by  tbeir  shapes. 

Gagyu-seki. — Lying-ox  stone. 

Kiko-seki, — Tortoise-sbell  stone. 

Cho-sen-seki, — Long- ship  stone. 

KotO'Seki, — Tiger's- bead  stone. 

Senibo-seki. — Genins*8-bat  stone.  Probably  so  named 
after  tbe  bat  of  a  sennin  or  genius  supposed  to  dwell 
in  tbe  wilds. 

Meikio-seki. — Clear-mirror  stone. 

Darvma-seki, — Daruma  stone.  So  named  after  the 
first  patriarch  of  tbe  Chinese  Buddhist  church,  repre- 
sented as  a  hooded  crouching  ascetic.  It  is 
popularly  asserted  tbat  he  sat  in  religious  contem- 
plation until  bis  legs  rotted  off,  and  be  is  therefore 
often  represented  in  toys  and  snow  images  as  having 
no  legs. 

Fudo-selci, — Fudo  stone.     (See  previous  explanation.) 

Kanncm-seki. — Stone  of  Kannon.  (See  also  previous 
explanation.) 

Amba-seki. — Saddle-shaped  stone. 
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ButsU'ban-seki.—BnddhiBi'^Aien  stoue. 
Chiuko-seki, — Faint- smell  stone. 

In  connection  with  monastery  gardens,  stones  are 
nsed  to  represent  different  Buddhist  deities  or  saints, 
snch  as  Ragora  the  son  of  Sakya  Muni  or.  An  an,  one 
of  the  famous  Rakan  (Arhat). 

To  enumerate  these  would  take  us  too  far  heyond 
the  immediate  suhject  of  gardening. 

Stones  used  in  Plains,  Valleys  and  Boads. 

Ni-jin-seki, — Stones  of  the  two  gods.  ^  These  are  two 

Ni-o-seki, —  Stones  of  the  two  kings./ similar  stones 
placed  near  to  the  entrance  of  a  garden  and  intended 
to  represent  the  guardians  of  the  site,  just  as 
two  statues  of  Buddhist  kings  or  devahs  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  temples. 

San-jin-seki, — Stones  of  the  three  deities.  Sometimes 
used  in  place  of  the  ahove. 

Reihai-sekif  or  Hai-seki, — Stone  of  worship.  This 
stone  is  always  placed  near  to  a  sacred  stone  such 
as  the  ahove.  It  is  hroad  and  flat  in  form  and  is 
intended  for  prostration  upon. 

Hikai'Seki, — This  name  is  given  to  a  boulder,  gen- 
erally somewhat  conical  in  shape,  which  is  placed 
in  some  prominent  part  of  the  garden  near  to  the 
central  hall  of  the  residence. 

Shdzd-seJd. — View-receiving  (lit.  taking)  stone.  The 
meaning  of  this  term  is  not  clear,  but  it  appears  to 
signify  that  this  stone  marks  the  point  from  which 
a  fine  view  of  the  garden  can  be  taken. 

Taijo-sekit  or    Taitd-sehi, — View- completing   stone. 
The   name  probably   refers  to  its  paramount  im- 
portance as  a  garden  feature. 
Aishirai-ishi,  or  Jiyai-seki, — Setting-off  stone.     The 

meaning  is  probably  similar  to  the  above. 
Mikoshi-iwa, — Distancing-rock.       This  name  is  gen- 


stones  named 

after  Buddhist 

deities. 


stones  used  in 

plains,  vallesrs,  and 

roads,  and  common 

to  most  gardens. 
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The  whole  five 
varietdes  soxne- 
times  used  in  com- 
bination. 


Level  parts  of  a 
Japanese  garden. 

Use  of  sand,  gravel 
andeartia. 


Pathway  of  step- 
ping stones. 


seki  and  Shigyoku-seki.     This  group  is  often  used  at 
the  moath  of  a  waterfall,  when  it  is  called  TakUoe- 
gumi  (waterfall  screening  combination).      It  is  also 
sometimes  ased  at  the  side  of  a  hill  or  island  path- 
way. 
Shinshitai-nO'ho. — Grouping    of    Taito-sekiy    Shigyo- 
seki  and  Shintai-seki,  the  two  former  being  eon- 
neoted.     Such  a  combination  is  used  often  at  the 
foot  of  hill  or  on  an  island. 
Shi7itaikyaku-giimi'kata. — Gbrouping  of  Taiid-stki^  Bx" 
kydku-seki  and  Shintai-sekif  used  near  to  a  gardoi 
entrance.    This  combination  sometimes  replaees  the 
Ni-O'seki  and  receives  its  name. 
Sometimes  the  above  five  stones  are  used  in  one 
group  in  combination  with  trees  and  plants,  and  there 
are  three  different  arrangements  corresponding  to  the 
foonal,    intermediary,   and  free   styles   formerly  ex- 
plained. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  turf  is  not  nsed 
to  any  large  extent  in  Japanese  gardens.  The  plain 
open  portions  are  spread  with  gravel  or  sand,  or,  what 
is  very  common,  a  firm  beaten  surface  of  well-swept 
and  well- weeded  earth  is  preserved.  As  this  is  kept 
slightly  damp  it  presents  a  very  cool  and  pleasant 
surface.  For  the  preservation  of  such  earthy  or  sanded 
areas,  and  also  as  a  comfort  to  the  pedestrian  in  wet 
weather,  a  pathway  is  often  constructed  of  raised 
stepping  stones  called  tobi  ishi  or  swtai  ishi.  In  the 
gardens  attached  to  tea-rooms  these  stepping  stones 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
garden ;  and  in  all  gardens  without  exception  they 
are  used  to  some  extent.  In  such  arrangements  we 
find  for  the  first  time  the  use,  in  some  plaees,  of 
hewn  and  squared  stones.  Nothing  could  be  more 
distasteful  than  a  formal  row  of  stones  used  as  steps 
in  this  way.     Every  one  has  remarked  the  diffienlty 
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of  keeping  balance   in    walking  upon  stones  placed 
exactly  in  a  row :    it  is  like  walking  upon   a  very 
narrow  bridge  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  snch  regnlarity 
would  be  bigbly  inartistic.    We  are  then  not  surprised 
to  find  carefully  considered  rules  as  to  the  disposition 
of  such  stones  in  a   garden.      The   Japanese   have 
several  stones  and  groups  of  stones  more  prominently 
important  than  the  rest  which  have  special  shapes 
and  sizes  specified  for  them,  but  even  the  ordinary 
intermediate   stepping   stones  are  carefully  arranged 
with  a  studied  irregularity  and   convenience.      The 
system  of  arrangement   differs :    sometimes  in  fours 
and  threes,  sometimes  in  threes  and  twos,  then  broken 
bv  hewn  Tamaku-ishi,  or  other  narrow  hewn  stones. 
The  laying  of  such  stones  should  commence  from  the 
building,  and  here  is  generally  placed  a  stone  broader 
and  higher  tlian  the  rest,  serving  as  an  easy  step  from 
the  verandah.      This  stone  is  sometimes  called  the 
Kutsu  nuki-ishi  (stone  on  which  boots  are  taken  off). 
Between  this  and  the  verandah  there  should  be  space 
sufficient  to  place  a   pair  of  sandles  or  clogs  hidden 
from  view.     From  this  point  irregular  flat  stones  are 
placed  in  a  zigzag  formation  and  generally  in  a  curved 
line.    Convenience  in  stepping  is  carefully  considered, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  stones  being  different  in  size 
and  shape  the  intervals  are  very  irregular.    Sometimes 
a  line  of  such  stones  will  branch  off  in  two  directions, 
and  at  the  point  of  junction  a  large  stone  is  placed, 
which   is    called    either   the   Fumi-wake-ishi   (Step- 
dividing-stone)  or  the  Karan-seki  (Snail -stone),  from 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  a  snail.     OaranseJdj  spelt 
with   different   characters,  means   a    pedestal  for    a 
Buddhist  statue,  and  this  name  is  sometimes  used 
because  Soami,  an  ancient  connoisseur,  is  said  to  have 
used  snch  a  pedestal  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  places,  such  as  in  front  of  a  verandah  or 
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a  flower  bed,  a  long  reciaogular  strip  of  bewn  stone 
is  nsed  or  a  combination  of  pieces  of  bewn  stones 
of  irregular  sizes  arranged  in  a  long  oblong  strip. 
Sucb  an  alteruating  arrangement  of  square  stones  is 
called  tbe  chdbankaku^  or  long  and  abort  pattern. 
Such  stones  bave  wide  joints  filled  in  with  a  kind  of 
mortar  and  eartb.  Sometimes  tbese  oblong  strips  are 
formed  of  a  number  of  irregular  slabs  of  stone,  with 
intermediate  spaces  filled  in  with  large  pebbles  laid  in 
mortar.  Sometimes  two  long  strips  of  bewn  stone 
called  TamakU'ishi,  from  tbe  resemblanee  to  the 
Tamaku  or  cards  employed  for  writing  verses  upon, 
are  used  together,  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  tbe 
ends  overlap  about  two-fiflbs  of  their  length. 

Large  slabs  of  hewn  stones  are  also  nsed  separate 
as  steps  to  a  verandah,  and  in  some  cases  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  verandah  rests  on  the  edge  of  saeh 
stone  or  is  dowelled  into  it.  Other  narrow  strips  oi 
stone  sometimes  employed  go  by  the  name  of  Obi-idd, 
meaning  litterally  girdle  stone,  named  after  the  IdiDg, 
narrow  belts  used  round  the  loins. 

Groups  of  stones  around  lanterns  and  water  basins 
are  disposed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  combinations 
explained,  the  lantern  or  stone  basin  being  regarded  as 
taking  the  position  of  the  principal  stone  of  the  group. 

A  favourite  way  of  ornamenting  flat  gardens  is  to 
spread  such  portions  with  sand,  which  is  kept  carefully 
raked.  The  raking  is  sometimes  made  in  patterns. 
A  common  treatment  is  to  rake  tbe  loose  sand  in  lines, 
conventionally  r^resenting  water.  Gardens  consisting 
of  such  areas  of  raked  sand,  with  a  few  stones  re- 
presenting rocks  and  islands,  are  not  uncommon. 

Garden  stones  can  only  properly  fulfil  their  offiee  • 
by  tbe   suitable  arrangement  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
grasses  in  connection  with   them.      In  some  cases 
these  are  planted  so  as  to  branch  over  and  partly 
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hide  the  stones  which  they  adorn,  in  other  cases 
they  form  a  background  of  thick  foliage  behind  them. 
As  a  rale  each  planting  is  detet-mined  after  the 
principal  stones  have  been  placed  in  position.  The 
gardeners  appear  studiously  to  avoid  regularity  in  the 
arrangement  of  shrubs  and  trees.  In  connection  with 
the  temples  there  are  many  magnificent  avenues  and 
groves  of  fine  trees  arranged  with  the  same  formality 
as  is  employed  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  avenues  of 
cryptomeria  and  of  Enoki  (Celtis  cinensis)  lining  the 
country  roads  and  temple  approaches  are  hardly 
equalled  in  grandeur  by  any  avenues  in  the  west. 
But  in  landscape  gardening  such  arrangements  are 
seldom  if  ever  resorted  to.  In  cases  where  trees  are 
grouped  together  in  numbers  they  are  generally,  of 
different  species  and  specially  selected  to  contrast 
with  one  another.  Form  and  line  receive  primary 
attention,  as  in  the  case  of  flower  arrangements. 
Such  contrasts  as  that  which  the  rugged  pine  {matsti)^ 
with  its  scrambling  angular  branches,  forms  with  the 
spreading  cherry,  or  the  drooping  willow,  with  its 
curving  boughs,  are  purposely  designed.  An  esta- 
blished rule  is  that  when  several  trees  are  planted 
together  they  should  never  be  placed  in  rows  but  in 
open  files,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  gioup  may  be 
seen  from  many  different  points  of  view.  Trees  and 
plants .  should  not  be  used  in  positions  contraiy  to 
their  natural  habits  of  growth ;  for  example,  a  hill- 
side plant  should  not  be  placed  in  a  valley  nor  should 
plants  peculiar  to  low  sheltered  spots  be  placed  on 
high  ground.  As  a  general  rule  trees  which  shed 
their  leaves  and  look  bare  during  the  winter  should 
not  be  planted  ^in  tlie  foreground  of  a  garden ;  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
plum  tree,  which  (m  account  of  its  early  blossoms  is 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  grounds.     Reference  has 
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been  made  to  the  artificial  practice  at  one  time  much 
in  vogue  in  European  gardening  of  shearing  trees  into 
curious  unnatural  shapes.  The  habit  of  clipping  and 
shearing  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  common  one  in  Japan, 
but  it  is  seldom  done  in  a  manner  inconsistent  "with 
the  general  character  of  the  particular  trees  thus 
dressed.  The  Japanese  have  a  remarkable  power, 
noticeable  also  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  of 
seizing  upon  the  characteristic  and  fundamental  forms 
of  natural  objects.  Just  as  in  their  writing  they  have 
made  a  sort  of  shorthand  representation  of  Chinese 
characters  in  the  kana,  so  they  have  in  their  arts,  as 
applied  to  the  uses  of  every-day  life,  created  a  sort  of 
shorthand  or  contracted  representation  of  many  natural 
forms.  A  characteristic  example  is  the  native  pine 
{matsu)  which,  with  its  apparent  rugged  irregularity, 
will  be  found  to  group  its  foliage  into  clumps  of  a 
flat  foliated  form  slightly  arched  below.  This  pre- 
vailing outline  of  trefoil  or  cinquefoil  shape  is  copied 
in  a  conventional  representation  often  to  be  seen  upon 
industrial  objects.  Generally  in  the  formal  trimming 
of  trees  the  gardener  in  a  similar  way  aims  at  an 
exaggerated  display  of  some  such  characteristic  forms, 
and  seldom  produces  shapes  entirely  at  variance  with 
nature.  The  garden  pine  goes  through  a  thorough 
surgical  treatment  in  the  nurseiy,  with  the  idea  of 
producing  a  shape  of  acknowledged  beauty  as  dis- 
played in  some  of  the  finest  natural  trees.  Its 
branches  are  bent,  broken,  bandaged  and  bound  with 
cords  and  splints  until  it  grows  into  the  fancy  shape 
required.  Other  dwarf  trees  are  sometimes  trained 
into  curious  bent  and  spiral  forms. 

The  matsu  or  pine  is  the  favourite  garden  tree,  and 
severals  methods  of  arranging  its  branches  are  adopted. 
The  style  called  tarn  a  tsukuri  or  ball- shaped  treatment 
consists  in  cutting  the  branches  into  the  form  of  a 
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number  of  discs  or  balls.  Another  favoorite  method  is 
called  the  Fuse  Uukurif  which  consists  in  training  the 
different  branches  upon  numerous  horizontal  strips  of 
bamboo  so  that  the  foliage  arranges  itself  in  lines  and 
ridges.  There  is  still  another  style  of  treatment  called 
the  Korin  style,  so  named  after  a  fiAmous  painter  named 
K5rin.  This  style  consists  in  training  the  branches 
in  a  pendent  arched  manner  supposed  to  represent  the 
lines  of  a  cascade. 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  low  shrubs,  they  are  Bounding  of  ahrnbs 
generally  cut  into  hemispherical  forms,  so  that  they  ^issM^to'Tep^ 
represent  rounded  masses  of  variegated  greens  placed 
upon  the  hill- sides  and  between  the  rockeries.  Various 
kinds  of  juniper  and  the  Chabo  hiba  (dwai*f  Thuya 
obtusa)  are  treated  in  this  manner.  Such  spherical 
masses  are  fi'eqnently  arranged  in  groups  towering 
one  behind  the  other  so  as  to  suggest  the  forms  of 
green  hills.  This  art  was  carried  to  perfection  in  some 
of  the  ancient  gardens. 

In  the  Abbotts  garden  at  Henjoshiu  In,  Hachijo, 
Kyoto,  designed  by  the  priest  Musokokushi,  the  trees 
are  thus  piled  in  spherical  clumps  intended  to  suggest 
a  picture  of  the  scenery  of  Bozan  in  China,  before 
referred  to  as  remarkable  for  its  mountain  and  torrent.- 

This  garden  being  waterless,  the  idea  of  the  scene 
depicted  has  been  further  expressed  by  trees  with 
weeping  branches  to  suggest  the  waterfall,  and  by 
means  of  white  sand  spread  below  like  running  water. 

The  composition  is  perhaps  a  strained  one,  relying 
-  implicitly  upon  the  powers  of  imagination  possessed 
by  the  observer;  but  it  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  immense  importance  given  to  form  and  line  in 
Japanese  horticultural  designs.  The  most  purely 
artificial  arrangement  applied  to  trees  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  boat-shaped  forms  into  which  bushes  are  occasionally 
cut  so  as  to  resemble  a  ship  or  junk  in  full  sail. 
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The  following  rnles  exist  with  regard  to  trees  in 
certain  positions.  Large  trees  sbonld  never  be  placed 
on  a  hill  unless  very  near  to  its  base ;  tbey  are  best 
planted  behind  it,  so  that  their  branches  partiy  over- 
hang it. 

Trees  planted  near  lakes  or  streams  shonld  be  so 
placed  that  the  sun  shadows  may  be  cast  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Similarly'^those  planted  near  to 
a  well  should  be  arranged  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  l^eep  it  from  'the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  Pine,  Plum,  and  Willow  are  all  suitable 
trees  for  a  well-side,  but  the  roots  of  the  willow 
are  apt  to  push  out  the  stones  of  a  rubble-lined 
well.  • 

A  water  basin  also  should  be  shaded  by  a  clump  of 
bamboo  or  some  tree  or  high  shrub,  taking  care  that 
the  foliage  reaches  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  Plants  infested  by 
noisome  insects,  which  are  apt  to  get  into  the  basiH, 
are  to  be  avoided ;  the  following  plants  are  suitable  for 
such  a  position,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in  arrang- 
ing them  artistically:  Nanten  (Nandina  domestica), 
Shoku  (?),  Misawaki  (?),  Aokiba  (Aucuba  japonica), 
'  Nishikige  (Enonymus  alatns),  and  Asebo  (?).  A  tree 
planted  near  to  a  bridge  should  be  placed  so  that  the 
branches  project  over  the  bridge  and  the  shadow  of  the 
tree  should  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     A  tree 

m  ■ 

should  be  planted  so  that  its  branches  come  in  front  of 
the  mouth  of  a  cascade  and  produce  a  shady  and 
gloomy  view.  Trees  should  be  planted  near  to  the 
verandah  of  a  house  or  tea-room,  at  the  highest  point 
in  a  steep  road,  and  in  the  middle  of  a'  steep  path,  so 
as  to  provide^  shady  place  for  resting  in.  The  best 
trees  for  such  positions  are  the  Matsu  (Pine),  the 
Kurinoki  (Chestnut),  Kinnoki  (Paullownia  imperialis), 
and  the  Kaki  no  ki  (Persimmon).   Certain  superstitions 
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exist  forbidiDg  the  use  of  particalar  plants,  sucb  as  the 
Omoto  (Rhodea  japonica)  and  the  Skichiku.  The  Shi- 
chiku  is  a  kind  of  spotted  bamboo,  and  its  parti-colored 
appearance  is  historically  attributed  to  the  tears  of 
blood  wept  by  the  daughters  of  Yao,  an  ancient  king 
of  China,  on  the  decease  of  their  father.  Fragile  reeds 
and  rushes,  easily  broken  by  the  wind  should  not  be 
nsed  in  a  garden. 

The  shrubs  most  used  upon  hill- sides  and  around 
the  principal  rocks  of  a  garden  are  various  kinds  of 
Bhododeudrou,  Azalias,  and  Junipers.  For  hedges 
Chabohiha  (Thuya  obtusa),  Mokkoku  (Ternstroemia 
japonica)  and  Mochi  are  preferred.  There  are  many 
species  of  bamboo,  of  which  the  species  called  Kuma-' 
zasa  and  Chigozasa  (Bambusa  senanensis  and  Bambusa 
yariogatu)  are  the  best  for  the  surrounding  to  a  water- 
fall, and  Biigozasa  (bamboo  from  the  province  of 
Bungo)  for  planting  in  the  flat  part  of  a  garden.'  In 
connection  with  fences,  the  shrubs  most  planted  are 
Hayi  (Lespedeza  bicolor)  and  Kuro-moji  (Lindera 
sericca).  At  a  river  side,  Kakitsubata  (Iris  laevigata), 
Kohoiie  ( ?)  and  Ashi  (Phragmitis  communis)  are  used. 
Among  the  principal  large  trees  of  a  garden  are  the 
Pine,  Hinoki  (Thuya  obtusa),  Chabohiba  (Thuya  ob- 
tusa) Shii  (?)  Kashhca  (Quercus  deutata).  Maple, 
Kaname  (Photinia  glabra),  Maki  (Photocarpus  macro- 
phylla)  and  Camellia. 

Terms  are  often  applied  to  the  priucipal  trees  of  a 
garden  to  indicate  their  relative  functions  and  impor- 
tance in  the  composition.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  examples  placed  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

No.  1.  Shojin  boku, — The  principal  tree  which 
sliould  be  placed  in  the  most  prominent  position  of  the 
landscape.  It  should  therefore  be  a  fine  large  pine  or 
oak  tree  of  striking  proportions  and  good  shape.  It 
may  be  surrounded  by  other  trees  which  compare  well 
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with  it ;  in  fact  the  term  Shojiu  boku  is  applied  rather 
to  the  group,  of  which  the  ceutral  or  principal  tree 
should  fulfil  the  above  requirements. 

No.  2.  Keiyo  boku. — The  name  implies  **  view  per- 
fecting tree  "  and  it  is  only  secondary  to  the  Shojin 
boku.  It  maybe  placed  in  some  ceutral  part  of  a 
landscape.     If  in  lake  sceneiy,  it  may  be  on  an  island. 

The  form  of  its  trunk  and  branches  must  be  weU 
studied  with  a  view  to  harmony  of  line  with  adjacent 
objects,  whether  such  features  be  a  well,  a  cascade,  or 
a  water  basin.  This  tree  should  contrast  with  Ko«  1, 
so  that  if  the  Shojiu-boku  be  a  rugged  pine  tree  the 
Keiyo  boku  should  be  a  leafy  tree  of  different  character. 

No.  3.  Sekizen  boku. — This  means,  **  tree  of  soli- 
tude," and  it  should  be  placed  so  as  to  give  cool  shade 
and  a  solitary  aspect  to  a  portion  of  garden.  It  some- 
times forms  the  principal  feature  of  a  continuous  clomp 
of  trees  planted  in  the  backgiouud  of  the  garden. 

No.  4.  Taki-gakoye. — This  name  is  given  to  the 
tree  or  group  of  trees  which  forms  a  gloomy  back- 
ground to  a  cascade. 

No.  5.  Seki  yd  boku. — This  term  implies  "  tree  of 
the  setting  sun.*'  The  Sekiyo  boku  is  planted  par- 
ticularly with  the  idea  of  its  appearance  in  the  evening 
glow,  and  should  be  placed  so  that  the  setting  sun 
may  be  seen  through  its  branches.  Some  tree  which 
reddens  in  the  autumn  is  preferred,  such  as  the 
maple. 

The  plum  and  cherry  are  often  used.  If  an  ever- 
green be  used  it  should  always  have  a  maple  or  some 
red- leaved  tree  with  it;  in  such  case  the  name  is 
appUed  to  the  group  of  trees. 

No.  6.  Mikoshi-matsu. — This  means  literally  **  dis- 
tancing pine."  The  idea  intended  is  that  this  tree 
should  suggest  distance,  and  it  should  be  behind  the 
further   hills   of  the   garden   (\nd   may  be   rendered 
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indistinct  in  outline.  In  a  small  garden  the  Mikoshi- 
matsn  may  even  be  outside  the  fence.  A  pine  or  oak 
is  generally  used. 

No.  7.  Nagaslii'inatm. — Sometimes  called  Euko- 
matsu.  Both  names  refer  to  the  long  stretching  arms 
of  the  bent  pine  tree.  This  tree  should  be  placed  over 
a  lake  or  stream.  It  should  lean  out  horizontally,  and 
its  long  stretching  branches  may  be  supported  upon 
props  or  upon  piles  erected  in  the  water.  A  kind  of 
juniper  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  pine. 

The  above  technical  terms  may  be  taken  as 
referring  to  important  features  in  the  horticultural 
composition  of  a  garden.  Numerous  other  trees  are 
used  whose  office  is  to  strengthen  and  add  interest  to 
such  features,  and  others  are  planted  to  connect  the 
whole  composition  and  blend  it  all  into  one  harmonious 
whole. 

The  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  so  abundant  in 
Japan  supply  to  the  gardens  an  ever-changing  variety 
of  rich  colour,  and  for  the  most  part  the  landscape 
gardener  depends  upon  them  and  certain  trees  of 
brilliant  foliage  for  his  colour  effects.  The  plum,  peach, 
cherry,  camellia,  wisteria,  many-coloured  azalia,  rho- 
dodendron, and  others,  follow  in  regular  succession 
from  spring  to  autumn,  and  in  the  fall  come  the 
convolvuli,  lespedeza,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  and 
grasses.  In  public  gardens  or  grounds  which  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  open  to  sight- seers,  such  flowering 
trees  are  often  massed  together  in  great  numbers.  Some 
gardens  are  noted  for  their  groves  of  cherry  trees  or 
plum  trees,  and  others  for  their  banks  of  azalias.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the  horticulturists  prefer  to 
distribute  the  flowering  trees  in  such  a  way  that 
they  shall  come  between  the  foliage  of  evergreens,  in 
which  position  they  are  shown  off  to  much  greater 
advantage.     In  a  Sanmi  garden  flowering  plants  are 
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little  used  ;  perhaps  the  only  exceptions  are  the  iris^ 
which  is  planted  on  the  edge  of  a  stream,  and  the 
lotus,  which  is  placed  in  the  lakes. 

The  Hana  hatake  or  flower  hed,  however,  exists  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds  independent  of  the  land- 
scape garden,  and  is  generally  placed  in  a  flat  area 
opposite  to  the  ladies'  appartmeuts.  Snch  arrange- 
ments partake  more  of  the  nature  af  a  flower  show, 
flowers  of  the  same  kind  heing  arranged  together^ 
with  rarely  any  attempt  to  make  geometrical  combi- 
nations of  colour. 

The  flowers  thus  cultivated  in  separate  beds  are 
peonies,  irises,  dahlias,  and  chrysanthemums.  The 
wisteria  is  also  displayed  upon  trellises.  Boses  have 
been  introduced  of  late  years,  but  the  attempts  to 
cultivate  them  in  Japanese  gardens  have  not  met 
with  very  great  success.  The  culture  of  the  chrysan- 
themum is  by  far  the  most  successful,  and  the  Japanese 
horticulturists  have  obtained  endless  varieties  of  shape 
and  colour  as  well  as  marvellously  prolific  specimens, 
in  some  cases  four  or  five  hundred  flowers  being 
produced  from  one  stem.  Flower  gardens  do  not 
however  take  the  same  position  of  importance  in 
Japan  as  they  do  with  us  ;  they  are  considered  an 
efleminate  taste.  One  might  visit  many  gardens  in 
this  country  and  come  away  with  the  impression  that 
the  Japanese  did  not  go  in  for  flower  beds  at  all. 


Arrangement  of 

lanterns  in  a 

garden. 


Lanterns. 

Stone  lanterns  form  an  important  feature  of  Japanese 
gardens.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  stone  lantern 
erected  in  Japan  was  built  by  order  of  Prince 
Iruhiko,  on  the  edge  of  a  road-side  lake  at  the  village 
of  Tanihiko  in  Kawachi,  as  a  protection  against  robbers 
which  infested  the  spot.  Whether  this  popular  story 
be    true    or    not,    it    is    anyhow   certain   that    the 
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stone  lantern  is  of  Japanese  invention.  In  China, 
whence  the  Japanese  drew  for  their  early  ideas  of 
gardening,  such  prnaments  do  not  exist.  In  modern 
times  standard  lanterns  of  porcelain  have  heen  made 
and  are  to  he  seen  in  some  gardens,  hnt  whatever 
may  he  their  value  as  specimens  of  keramic  skill, 
their  appearance  ill  accords  with  the  landscape. 
Bronze  lanterns  ahoand  in  connection  with  the  temples, 
and  antique  examples  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
introduced  into  gardens  as  ohjets  d'art,  just  as  hronze 
Buddhas  and  saints  are  often  employed.  The  ordinary 
material  however  is  granite  or  syenite,  of  which  stone 
many  kinds  exist  in  Japan.  These  stone  lanterns  or 
tdro  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  garden.  The 
usual  positions  are  at  the  hase  of  a  hill,  upon  an  island, 
near  a  well,  and  at  the  side  of  a  water  hasin.  The 
size  and  proportion  of  lanterns  is  of  great  importance, 
'and  must  he  carefully  considered  according  to  the 
general  character  of  the  garden.  The  following  rules 
are  laid  down  as  to  the  proper  use  of  such  ornaments. 
A  lantern  should  he  placed  near  to  a  garden  lake  in 
such  a  way  that  the  light  may  be  reflected  in  water. 
If  a  lantern  square  in  plan  be  used,  it  should  be 
placed  diagonally  with  reference  to  an  adjacent  build- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  all  parallel  and  rectangular 
lines  are  to  be  avoided.  A  garden  lantern  should  be 
what  is  technically  called  supported  by  trees,  shrubs, 
and  stones  placed  around  it ;  a  shelter  should  also 
be  placed  near  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  leafy  tree  so  as  to 
partly  dim  the  light  and  impart  a  mysterious,  solemn 
eflect  to  the  view.  The  idea  of  a  lantern  is  not  to 
illuminate  the  garden,  hut  to  produce  a  calm  and 
serene  appearance. 

Stone  lanterns  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  age,  and 
hence  there  exist  various  methods  for  imparting  an 
aged   appearance  to   those  which  cannot   boast  real 
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aDtiquity.  Green  moss  or  white  lichen  ai-e  purposely 
made  to  grow  upon  snch  lanterns.  Patches  of  velvet 
moss  are  sometimes  attached  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  rice  and  water.  One  trick  is  to  stick  over  the 
lantern  fallen  leaves  by  means  of  bird-lime,  and  when 
these  become  decayed  by  the  rain,  dew,  and  frost,  a 
white  moss  will  appear  below.  Another  trick  is  to 
smear  with  the  slime  of  snails,  which  when  kept  in 
the  shade  and  continually  wetted  is  said  to  produce  a 
white  lichen  upon  the  stone. 

There  are  many  different  shapes  of  garden  lanterns, 
of  garden  lanterns,      gome  are  named  after  their  form  and  others  after  the 

localities  where  they  originated. 

Kasxiga-gata  (E as uga- shape),  so  named  after  a 
Shint5  deity  called  Rasuga,  to  whom  one  of  the  early 
temples  in  Nara  is  dedicated.  It  is  possible  that  this 
form  was  first  used  in  connection  with  this  temple. 
The  lantern  has  a  long  cylindrical  standard  with  a 
hexagonal  lamp  and  base,  and  is  crowned  with  a  curved 
stone  roof  tilted  at  the  eaves,  and  surmounted  by 
a  flame-shaped  ball.  Two  faces  of  the  octagonal  head 
are  open  to  admit  the  oil  lamp,  and  the  other  faces  of 
the  hexagon  are  carved  with  the  representations  of  a 
buck,  a  doe,  and  the  sun  and  moon  respectively. 
Shapes  very  similar  to  this,  but  difiering  in  the  carved 
ornament,  are  the  Shiratayu-gataf  the  Yunoki-gata, 
the  Nigatsu-do-gata,  and  the  Uzumasa-gata,  Of  these 
the  NigatsU'do-gata  has  a  slightly  carved  standard 
and  the  Yunoki-gata  has  a  small  mushroom- shaped 
cap  instead  of  the  usual  ogee  curve. 

Marugasa-roppvn-ashi-yuki-mi-gata, — The  name  re- 
fers to  the  form  of  the  cap,  the  number  of  the  legs 
and  the  office  which  the  lantern  fulfils  in  the  land- 
scape. The  cap  is  a  broad  mushroom  shape  similar 
to  the  large  rush  hats  worn  by  country  laborers. 
The  body  of  the  lantern  is  hexagonal  or  octagonal  in 
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plan,  aud  is  supported  upon  six  low  legs  of  a  curved 
form.  Such  lanterns  are  broad  and  low  in  their 
general  proportions  and  are  mostly  overshadowed  by  the 
stretching  branches  of  some  dwarf  tree  ;  they  become 
extremely  picturesque  when  covered  with  snow,  and 
hence  the  word  YtiJdmi  applied  to  them.  There  are 
many  varieties  resembling  this,  some  with  three  legs 
called  Yedogata,  others  with  four  legs.  In  some 
shapes  the  ogee  roof- form  of  cap  is  used  instead  of 
the  mushroom  shape.  Some  have  a  spherical  head 
instead  of  a  square  or  octagonal  one. 

Rankei'to-gata, — This  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  lantern 
invented  by  Taishin,  and  is  constructed  so  that  the 
lamp  head  is  supported  upon  a  slender  curved  stone 
strut  dowelled  into  a  flat  stone.  It  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  a  lake,  stretching  out  over  the  water,  and 
should  have  a  crooked  pine  or  some  irregular  tree 
reaching  out  horizontally  over  it.  The  form  has  a 
curious  and  unstable  appearance  and  is  not  often 
used. 

Michi  shirahe  gata, — This,  as  its  name  indicates, 
resembles  a  stone  mile-post.  In  one  side  of  the  post 
a  hollow  is  formed  to  hold  the  light,  and  upon  the 
other  faces  some  inscription  is  generally  chiselled. 

Ewto  gata. — Dragon  shape.  The  form  has  no 
resemblance  to  a  dragon  except  that  it  has  a  very 
attenuated  and  somewhat  crooked  standard.  The 
head  is  spherical  with  a  curved  cap.  This  lantern  is 
generally  attached  to  a  high  tree. 

Miya  dachi  gata, — The  name  of  this  kind  of  lantern 
implies  that  it  resembles  a  temple  or  shrine  in  out- 
line. It  is  square  in  plan  and  has  a  cap  like  a 
temple  roof. 

Oribe  gata. — This  shape  is  named  after  a  famous 
Chajin  called  Oribe,  at  whose  tomb  it  is  used.  It  is 
square  in  plan,  the  top  is  similar  to  the  Shihotoro,  but 
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its  standard  is  peculiarly  chamfered  at  tbe  bottom 
and  it  has  no  base.  A  rude  carving  representing  a 
saint  is  executed  upon  one  face  of  the  standard. 

Enshin-gata, — Enshin-shape.  Named  after  the 
place  where  it  was  first  used.  It  is  peculiar  as  hav- 
ing a  short  cylindrical  standaid  and  an  elongated  head 
and  cap  suggesting  the  more  ordinary  form  stretched 
or  pulled  out. 

Daihutsu-gata, — Daibutsu-shape.  The  form  re- 
sembles more  a  lamp-post ;  the  standard  is  long  and 
square  in  plan  and  has  no  base.  The  head  is  small 
and  has  a  small  roof  of  little  projection.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  temple  of  Daibntsu  in  Kyoto. 

A  small  low  lantern  consisting  only  of  bowl  and 
cap,  and  with  a  small  plate-shaped  base  but  no  legs 
or  standard  is  used  in  connection  with  the  low  water 
basins  placed  in  a  crouching  position  (called  Tsukuhai 
toro). 

Wooden  lanterns  are  also  used  in  connection 
principally  with  summer  houses  or  resting  sheds  on  a 
garden  road.  They  are  simply  wooden  posts  support- 
ing a  square  framed  lantern  with  paper  doors  and  a 
roof  of  board  or  rushes  ;  generally  a  rustic  form  is 
adopted.  Hanging  lanterns  of  bronze  are  sometimes 
used  suspended  to  the  eaves  of  the  verandah  in  place 
of  the  above,  generally  for  an  upper  floor.  A  favourite 
ornament  in  Japanese  gardens  of  the  better  class  is 
the  stone  tower  or  pagoda.  It  consists  of  three  or  five 
stories  and  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  wooden  pagodas, 
though  naturally  of  ruder  proportions  and  without 
much  detail.  Such  stones  pagodas  are  often  sup- 
ported upon  curved  stone  legs.  They  are  surmounted 
by  a  long  stone  fiuial  consisting  of  several  rings  and 
a  crowning  ball.  The  name  given  to  them  is  Korai- 
to  or  Korean  tower,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the   idea    came   from  Korea.       They  have   a  very 
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picturesque  appearance  amidst  the  foliage  of  gardens, 
and  assist  in  imparting  to  the  composition  an  idea 
of  real  landscape  on  a  diminutive  scale.  Lanterns 
require  to  be  assisted  by  trees,  plants,  and  screen 
fences,  and  further  adorned  by  means  of  rocks  and 
stones  placed  near  them.  The  grouping  of  surround- 
ing stones  is  arranged  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
lantern  occupies  the  position  of  the  central  stone  of 
a  group  or  humi  kata.  Thus  for  example  if  the  Rei 
shi  do  kumi  kata  be  applied  to  a  toro  the  lantern  itself 
takes  the  place  of  the  Taito  seki. 


Wateb-basins. 

The  different  water  basins  used  in  gardens  are 
numerous.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  water  for 
rinsing  the  hands,  and  they  are  generally  placed  beside 
the  verandah  of  the  house.  In  some  cases  a  rock,  flat 
and  hollowed  on  the  top,  is  used.  This  form  is  often 
adorned  with  a  little  wooden  roofed  construction 
resembling  a  small  shed,  which  protects  the  surface  of 
the  water  from  the  sun.  This  kind  is  called  the 
Kazari  Chozubachi  or  Ornamented  Water  basin. 
Other  kinds  are  as  follows  : — 

Natsume-gata, — Date  shape,  being  somewhat  like 
an  oval  vase  in  form. 

Hashi-gui-gata. — Bridge-post  shape,  being  like  the 
<;yliudrical  pillars  used  for  stone  bridges,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  form  a  basin,  and  having  an  oblong 
slit  in  the  side  representing  the  mortise  into  which 
the  bridge  railing  is  fastened. 

Doko-gata, — So  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
Japanese  cooking  stove,  cubical  iu  shape,  with 
a  curved  hollow  in  the  side  representing  the  Are 
hole.  The  top  «urface  is  hollowed  out  to  form  a 
basin. 


Water  basins  in 
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Ishi  no  bin  gata. — Sioue-boitle  shape,  beisg  of  ft 
form  very  much  resembling  Lipscom's  filters,  with 
small  hands  carved  on  the  sides. 

Enshoshiku  gata. — Named  after  a  star.  The  form 
is  merely  a  long  cylinder  hollowed  ont  at  the  top. 

Kesa  gata, — Besembles  a  rade  oval  vase  or  bowl. 

Genkai  gata, — A  curions  slender  bridge-shape  form, 
with  a  basin  hollowed  out  in  the  crown.  The  idea  is 
that  of  the  curve  of  the  stormy  waves  of  Oenkai 
straits. 

Nanixcaji  gata, — Named  after  a  temple  where  it 
exists.  It  is  of  a  flat  octagonal  form  in  elevation  and 
a  long  obloDg  in  plan.  One  of  its  broad  sides  has  a 
carved  inscription.  It  is  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  be 
placed  at  the  base  of  an  ivy-clad  tree. 

Hojo  shiku  gata, — Also  named  after  a  constellation. 
It  is  a  long  parallelopeped  in  shape. 

Seki  sui  tsubo, — Stone  water  basin.  This  is  of  oval 
vase- shape,  broader  at  thoxtop  than  at  the  base. 

Shibo  hotoke  gata. — This  is  of  a  rude  oval  shape, 
broader  below  than  above.  It  has  four  Buddhist 
images  roughly  carved  upon  it. 

Waku  tama  gata, — This  is  of  a  flattish  ball 
shape. 

Tetsu  no  hachi  kata. — Meaning  Iron  bowl  shape. 
It  is  very  similar  in  shape  to  the  preceding  one. 

Kara  fune-gata. — This  is  rudely  shaped,  somewhat 
like  a  Chinese  junk. 

Fuji-gata, — This  is  a  basin  shaped  like  the  famous 
volcano  Fuji  san,  the  hollow  crater  serving  as  water 
holder. 

Anko-gata. — This  is  shaped  like  a  flat  fish,  from 
which  it  receives  its  name. 

Shiba-Onko-gata. — So  named  after  a  Chinese  sage 
for  reasons  unknown.  It  is  in  shape  like  a  rugged 
hollowed  stone,  rough  on  the  outside  but  smooth  in 
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the  hollow.  It  is  snitahle  to  be  placed  ou  the  ground 
to  be  used  in  a  crouching  attitude.  Water  basins  so 
used  are  called  Tsukahai  Chozubachi. 

Some  water  basins  are  of  stone,  others  of  bronze, 
some  bowl-shaped,  some  vase-shaped,  and  some  like  an 
urn,  provided  also  with  a  bronze  lid.  These  are 
variously  adorned  in  relief.  Attached  to  the  basin  is 
always  a  small  wooden  spoon  (ihaku)  for  pouring 
water  over  the  hands. 

Water  basins  are  adorned  with  trees,  shrubs,  stones 
and  fences.  The  main  idea  is  to  give  privacy  to  this 
feature  of  the  garden  and  screen  it  from  other  parts 
of  the  house. 


Gabden  Bridges. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  garden  bridges,  some  in 
stone,  some  in  wood,  and  others  covered  with  earth. 
The  stone  bridges  are  often  formed  of  a  large  rough 
slab  of  stone  or  schist,  but  more  generally  of  a  fine 
piece  of  wrought  granite  slightly  arched.  Such  stone 
bridges  are  only  used  for  level  positions.  Elaborate 
stone  bridges  constructed  of  several  spans  of  stone, 
supported  upon  intermediate  stone  piles,  are  used  in 
some  important  gardens,  and  these  are  provided  with 
moulded  or  carved  stone  parapets  and  posts. 

Wooden  bridges  are  of  various  design.  A  favourite 
and  quaint  form  consists  of  large  single  planks  arranged 
in  a  zigzag  and  supported  upon  wooden  stakes.  This 
kind  of  bridge  is  called  Yatsubashu  Other  wooden 
bridges  consist  of  planks  laid  crosswise  and  sup- 
ported upon  arched  beams,  with  an  intermediate 
trestle  support  from  the  bed  of  the  lake  or  stream. 
When  the  bridge  is  long  and  no  intermediate  support 
can  be  obtained,  the  curved  bearers  are  strengthened 
by  an  arrangement  of  wooden  bracketting  from  the 
two  banks.    This  kind  is  called  Bankan  bashu    So- 
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Earth  bridges. 


Combination  of 
bridge  and  step- 
ping stones. 


oiklled  earth  bridges  (Dobaslii)  are  built  of  bnndlos  of 
faggots  or  rows  of  small  logs  laid  across  a  timber 
fi*amewdrk  aud  covered  over  with  earth.  The  edges 
are  planted  with  turf  and  bound  with  strips  of  bamboo 
aud  cord  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  off  or  being 
washed  off  at  the  edges  by  rain. 

Some  bridges  are  built  of  piles  of  logs  arranged 
in  an  arch  aud  secured  below  with  leaning  timbers, 
the  top  surface  being  covered  with  earth.  This  kind  of 
bridge  (called  Qenkaido  bashi)  i|[  employed  when  the 
soil  is  so  hard  as  not  to  allow  piles  to  be  driven  in* 
A  rustic  bridge  is  sometimes  constructed  of  a  singlo 
decayed  baulk  of  timber,  or  a  row  of  parallel  logs, 
or  the  side  of  an  old  boat.  A  combination  of  bridge 
and  stepping  stones  is  sometimes  used  in  a  stream 
or  lake,  and  in  such  a  case  a  favourite  form  for  the 
bridge  is  that  of  a  half-curve  arranged  so  that  tbo 
outer  end  shall  be  higher  than  the  shore  end,  preseni- 
mg  an  appearance  as  if  the  bridge  had  been  enk 
through  at  some  distance  from  the  centre.  The 
section  must  however  be  made  at  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  rise,  after  the  opposite  hXL 

m 

has  commenced.     This  is  called  the  NozokibaM, 
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Gabdbn  Walls,  Fences  and  Hedges. 

Gardens  may  be  bounded  by  walls,  hedges  or 
fences.  When  walls  are  used  they  serve  more  as  a 
general  enclosure  to  the  property,  aud  belong  rather  to 
the  province  of  the  builder  than  that  of  the  gardener* 
Such  walls  are  of  tiles  and  mud  in  alternate  layers, 
of  wooden  posts  and  pla|»s  wattled  and  plastered, 
or  simply  of  wooden  palings.  They  are  invariably 
coped  with  a  projecting  roof  of  boards  or  tiles; 
Hedges  as  garden  endosures  are  not  uncommon,  boi* 
are  more  used  in  rural  districts.  Such  hedges  are 
generaUy  of  some  kind  of  cypress  or  oak  and  ass^ 
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carried  to  a  considerable  bdgbt  and  thickness.  In 
some  of  tbe  Listorical  gardenfl  these  hedges  have  been 
Cat  into  square  battlenveuted  forma  like  the  walls  of 
a  stronghold. 

Filmed  gateways  are  sometimes  fitted  into  enelos^ 
ing  hedges,  in  which  case  the  form  of  the  door  opening 
is  occasioQftlly  rounded  in  the  Chinese  style.  Under  the 
general  terms  of  fences  and  railings  ibay  be  included 
most  of  the  constructions  employed  by  the  gardener. 
Fences  are  used,  not  only  as  enclosures,  but  also  in 
short  lengths,  are  employed  as  screens  to  divide  one 
part  of  the  garden  from  the  other,  to  screen  privies,  or 
to  hide  some  unsightly  object  from  view.  A  very 
common  way  of  employing  fences  is  to  erect  two 
portions  parallel  and  overlapping,  leaving  a  space  of 
about  four  or  six  feet  between  the  two  for  a  passage. 
This  arrangement  screens  the  direct  view  of  one 
portion  of  a  garden  from  the  other,  but  without  form- 
ing a  closed  division.  The  materials  of  which  garden 
fences  and  railings  are  constructed  are  bamboo  of 
various  kinds  and  sizes,  wooden  stakes  and  boards, 
twigs,  rushes,  and  reeds.  These  materials  alone  or 
in  combination  are  subjected  to  various  dififerent 
artistic  treatments.  We  shall  divide  the  different 
kinds  of  constructions  employed  into  enclosing  fefices, 
screen  fenccSf  and  railings. 

Common  boarded  fences  are  sometimes  made  of 
close  boarding  nailed  horizontally  across  vertical  posts, 
very  much  like  a  •European  paling,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  simple  Japanese  roof.  Genemlly, 
however,  a  lighter  and  more  ornamental  constiniction 
of  light  frames  with  vertical  strips  of  boarding  is  used. 
These  boards  are  seldom  carried  quite  to  the  ground,- 
but  a  space  varying  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  or  more 
is  left  open  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  feet  only  of 
those  immediately    outside  may    be  observed.      In 
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Methods  of  oma- 
luenting  the  wood- 
work. 


Bamboo  fences. 


Importance  of 
tying  in  fences. 


addition  to  ibis  the  boards  overlap  and  have  an  open 
space  between  them,  which  arrangement  is  prodaeed 
by  nailing  each  plank  alternately  on  different  sides  of 
the  thin  central  ties  or  cross-pieces.  Such  fences  ara 
often  finished  above  the  planking  with  light  open 
trellising,  consisting  of  intersecting  diagonal  strips  of 
wood.  Above  this  trellis  is  sometimes  a  horizontal 
plate,  which  carries  cross-pieces  supporting  a  projecting 
roof  of  boards,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  finisk- 
and  protection  to  the  whole.  The  gateways  of  these 
paled  fences  are  a  continuation  of  the  fencing,  the 
gateposts  being  merely  thicker  than  the  other  posts 
and  carried  up  higher,  being  surmounted .  by  little 
copings  of  boards.  The  boarding  of  fences  is  in  some  * 
cases  ornamented  by  a  method  of  removing  the  softer 
parts  of  the  wood  to  some  depth  by  means  of  sand^ 
leaving  the  natural  grain  in  high  relief,  which  gives  a 
very  effective  marking  to  the  wood.  Another  tr^t* 
ment  is  that  of  charring  the  wood  in  patches,  thus 
giving  it  a  piebald  appearance. 

Common  bamboo  fences  consist  of  strips  of  split 
bamboo  arranged  vertically  in  two  courses  so  as  to 
present  the  back  of  the  bamboo  on  either  face* 
Care  is  required  to  allow  the  knots  of  the  bamboo  to 
alternate ;  the  whole  is  held  together  by  horizontal  half- 
sections  of  large  bamboo  arranged  at  various  intervals 
and  tied  with  hemp  cords  to  the  body  of  the  fence. 
The  ends,  corners,  and  sometimes  the  tops  of  these 
fences  are  finished  with  bnmboo  pipes  or  half-pipes 
tied  by  cords.  Another  method  of  arranging  the 
vertical  strips  which  form  the  body  of  the  fence  is  to 
thread  them  alternately  in  and  out  of  similar  horizontal ' 
strips  placed  between  the  two  faces,  so  as  to  form  a- 
sort  of  bold  plait. 

The  cord  used  to  tie  together  such  fences  and  the 
manner  of  tying  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance; 
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Bomeiimes  vine  or  wisteria  tendrils  are  used, 
and  sometimes  bemp  of  a  deep  brown  or  black 
jcolonr. 

Bamboo  fences  are  occasionally  constructed  con- 
sisting of  thin  strips  of  bamboo  diagonally  plaited 
together,  forming  a  sort  of  ratan  work,  and  strength- 
ened with  large  horizontal  rounds  of  bamboo  and  a 
bamboo  border  tied  to  the  body  of  the  fence.  Other 
fences  are  made  of  small  bamboo  branches  not  split, 
bat  packed  closely  together  and  held  between 
horizontal  strips  of  large  size.  Thin  twigs  of  a  birch- 
like wood  are  sometimes  employed  in  a  similar 
manner  in  combination  with  large  posts  and  horizontal 
bands  of  large  bamboo ;  in  such  fences  the  top  is  left 
rough  and  irregular  to  produce  a  rustic  appearance. 
Bamboo  fences  have  a  very  trim  and  picturesque 
appearance  when  new,  the  bamboo  presenting  a  green 
polished  surface ;  but  they  require  frequent  renewal,  as 
the  green  colour  soon  changes  to  a  dirty  yellow  and 
the  surfaces  crack  and  split. 

Gateways  introduced  into  such  fences  are  of  various  oatewavs  and 
kinds.  Every  garden  should  have  two  gateways ;  one  *^***"  "*  fences, 
as  an  entrance  and  one  called  the  Sdji  guchi  for  clearing 
away  sweepings  and  rubbish.  The  Sdji  guchi  is  a 
wooden  gate  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  Entrance 
Gateway  consists  generally  of  two  vertical  posts, 
with  A  cross-tie  some  little  distance  from  the  top. 
Occasionally  an  extra  cross-piece  of  bent  wood  is 
added  below  to  impart  a  rustic  character,  also  the  posts 
are  often  rough  and  of  different  lengths. 

Garden  gateways  are  to  be  seen  in  which  the  cross- 
tie  is  purposely  broken  off  at  one  end  to  give  an 
appearance  of  age  and  decay. 

Other  gateways  exist  in  which  the  posts  carry  a 
ridge-piece  and  cross-pieces  supporting  a  rustic 
thatched  roof.    In  such  gateways  a  tablet  of  some 
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piece  of  deeayed  wood  coBtainiog  .aa  aoeieat  in^ 
ficription  is  placed  in  the  open  panel  jnst  nnder  Ike 
roof.  The  gate  itself  consists  of  boarded  doors  orna- 
mented at  the  top  with  a  trellis  of  diagonal  strips. 

It  is  very  common  to  plant  a  pine  or  some  piciw> 
esqaely  bent  tree  at  the  side  of  a  gateway,  so  as  partly 
to-  overhang  it. 

Some  gates  are  partly  or  wholly  constmeted  of 
bamboo  and  rashes  and  some  are  of  plaited  bamboo 
work  {Jjiro  do).  The  tea  gardens  especially  abound 
in  quaint  rustic  form  of  gates. 

Screen  fences  are  short  fences  of  various  shapes 
used  to  screen  one  portion  of  a  garden  from  another 
or  hide  some  object.  They  are  principally  used 
against  the  verandah  of  a  house,  behind  the  water 
basin,  and  are  then  generally  about  five  feet  high  and 
three  or  four  feet  wide.  In  form  they  are  sometimes 
rectangular,  sometimes  curved  at  the  top  on  one  or 
both  comers,  and  occasionally  they  are  of  irregular 
shapes.     The  designs  are  various. 

The  grandest  style  is  considered  to  be  that  con- 
structed of  large  vertical  tubes  of  bamboo,  placed  at 
narrow  intervals  and  bound  together  with  horizontal 
bands  of  smaller  bamboo  by  means  of  hemp  cord  of  black 
or  brown  colour.  Tubes  of  bamboo  are  sometimes 
alternated  with  fasces  of  reeds  or  small  bamboo,  ot 
with  round  poles  of  cedar  or  some  other  wood^which 
has  beeu  parti- coloured  by  burning.  Other  kinds  consist 
of  various  designs  in  bundles  of  reeds  or  bamboo 
arranged  on  a  skeleton  frame  and  tied  together  in  open 
bar-work  or  lattice-work.  In  one  kind  the  lower 
part  will  be  of  lattice- work  and  the  upper  portion  in 
parallel  bars,  or  the  same  arrangement  will  be* 
reversed.  In  another  kind  the  division  between  the 
different  kinds  of  work  will  be  diagonal ;  or  a  horizontal 
band  of  open-work  will  be  introduced  in  the  middle 
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of  a  fence  otherwise  composed  of  close  rosh-woric.  A 
favourite  design  consists  of  a  lattice-work  fence  out 
through  iu  the  middle  with  a  circular  hole  or  window, 
sometimes  fitted  with  cross-bars.  Some  of  these  fences 
are  made  to  span  the  verandah  and  touch  the  ground 
below,  and  are  for  that  reason  curved  at  the  bottom 
in  a  quadrant.  For  the  most  part  they  are  finished  with 
a  border  of  similar  bound  reeds  or  bamboo,  but  some 
exist  in  which  a  wrought  and  framed  wooden  border 
finished  with  a  framed  trellis  is  used,  much  resembling 
the  border  of  a  house  screen  or  gallery  doorway. 
Occasionally  part  is  filled  in  with  boarding. 

The  names  of  the  difierent  kinds  employed  are  the 
following : 

Chasen  bishi  Sodegaki, 

Yaye  SodegakL 

Korai  Sodegaki, 

Hosogetsu  Sodegaki. 

Yoroigata  Sodegaki. 

Koihi  Korai  Sodegaki, 

Teppo  Sodegaki, 

Fusuma  Gaki,     ; 

Enjo  Sodegaki, 

Kicho-gaki, 

Ensobishi  Sodegaki, 

Nozo/ci-gaki, 

Mokusa-goshi  Taimatsu  7V0  Nijxujaki, 

Koboreme  Sodegaki, 

Mitoshi  Gaki, 

Komachi  Gaki. 

Kasofie  Gaki. 

Tatte  ai  Gaki. 

Eiiso  Jcicho  Gaki, 

Bailings  placed  round  gardens  are  generally  of 
narrow  standards  of  whole  bamboo  placed  with  intervals 
and  connected  by  cross-pieces  of  wood  by  bamboo 
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Common  gardens. 


tied  to  them.  The  hars  are  of  alternating  heights* 
Creepers  and  climhing  scented  flowers  are  planted 
against  snch  railings,  hut  not  so  thickly  as  to  hide  the 
open  hamboo-work.  Another  kind  of  railing  consists 
of  bamboo  branches  with  the  leaves  on,  crossing 
diagonally  and  tied  at  the  crossings'  with  hemp  cord, 
presenting  a  rude  kind  of  lattice  work. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  nobility  sometimes  high 
movable  screen  fences  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  temporary  enclosure  for  games  of  ball  and 
other  sports.  These  are  called  Mari-oki.  They  are 
framed  of  wooden  bars  of  considerable  height  and 
finished  at  the  top  with  ornamental  open  lattice-work. 
Such  screen  fences  are  often  lacquered  or  ornamented 
in  colour. 

Next  to  the  Sansui-niica  are  what  are  called  Hira- 
niwa  or  Common  Gardens.  These  gardens  have  no 
artificial  hills,  but  the  stones  and  rounded  shrubs  are 
sometimes  grouped  so  as  to  suggest  mountain  scenery. 
The  distribution  of  these  groups  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  the  Sansui  gardens,  and  tbe  same  names 
are  applied  to  the  principal  stones.  The  Hira-niwa 
is  also  divided  into  three  styles  of  Shitif  Gio  and  So^ 
according  to  the  rough  or  fiuished  character  displayed. 

Gardens  of  this  type,  when  level,  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  either  a  mountain  valley  or  a  sea  beach  ; 
in  the  former  case  the  surroundings  should  be  steep, 
thickly  planted,  and  imposing;  in  the  latter  case 
the  landscape  may  be  open  and  placid.  A  Hira-niwa 
of  the  So  or  rough  type  sometimes  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  central  group  of  boulders,  trees  and 
lantern  around  a  picturesque  well,  with  one  or  two 
smaller  groups  of  stones  and  plants,  the  fiat  open 
portion  of  the  garden  being  ornamented  with  meander- 
ing lines  of  curiously  shaped  stepping  stones.  The 
principal    stones  of   such  a  garden    are,    however, 
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distiugnisbed  by  tbe  same  names  as  in  tbe  more  com- 
plete and  finisbed  examples.  The  Sbigoseki,  Haiseki 
and  Nijinseki  are  invariably  introduced. 

Tbe  Cha  niwa  or  gardens  for  tea  ceremonies  come 
next  in  order.  Tbey  are  generally  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  simplicity  and  barrenness.  The  cere- 
monies necessitate  that  the  guests  repair  to  a  sort  of 
resting  shed  some  distance  from  the  tea  room,  and  the 
ground  is  chiefly  occupied  with  quaintly  arranged  path 
stones,  sometimes  wrought  and  sometimes  irregular  in 
shape.  In  connection  with  these  path  stones  are 
various  accessories,  such  as  water  basin  and  surround- 
ing stones,  lantern,  and  a  high  stone  called  the  katana 
kaJ^e  islii,  because  by  its  means  the  guests  are  enabled 
to  hang  up  their  swords  on  a  high  bracket  attached  to 
the  wall.  A  few  shrubs,  and  littlia  groups  of  leafy 
trees  are  also  introduced,  and  sometimes  a  pictur- 
esque well.  In  character  these  Cha  niwa  are  generally 
made  pui-posely  somewhat  wild  and  inegular.  Moss 
is  much  cultivated  in  them  ;  and  in  the  lanterns, 
fences,  gates  and  other  accessories  an  appearance  of 
age  and  ruggedness  is  sought  after. 

The  Tamagawa  Cha  Niwa  is  a  special  style  of  Cha 
niwa  containing  a  stream  running  through  it.  The 
name  originated  from  the  garden  of  a  famous  Chajin 
named  Eosha,  who  established  a  Cha  niwa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamagawa.  Such  a  garden  contains  a  narrow 
winding  stream  lined  with  various  stones  and  crossed 
by  a  plank  bridge.  There  will  be  one  stone  lantern 
and  a  group  of  larger  boulders,  grasses  and  trees,  and 
the  plain  parts  of  the  garden  are  crossed  by  the  usual 
stepping  stones  arranged  in  an  iiregular  winding  manner. 

The  Roji  tiiwa  is  another  kind  of  garden  used  for 
narrow  courts  or  passages.  The  design  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  continuous  row  of  stepping 
fitones  and  an  occasional  group  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
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IRead  Juin,  1886.] 

La  vigne  se  troave  r^pandue  an  pou  partout,  mais  c'est  sartoai  dans 
la  proviDce  de  Edfou,  au  centre  de  Tile  Nibon,  qu*on  s^oocape  de  sa 
plantation.  Depois  les  temps  anciens,  d*aillenrs,  les  habitants  de  eetie 
province  ont  toujoors  r^colt^  le  raisin. 

Si  Ton  en  croit  la  tradition,  la  d^coaverte  de  la  vigne  remonte  k 
700  ans,  (sous  le  r^gne  de  TEmperear  Gotoba)  (1185  c.^.d.  2*  ann^  de 
Bonnzi)  et  a  ^t^  faite  par  denx  paysans  dans  les  montagnes  da  £6foa» 
canton  de  Yassird,  village  de  Kamiivasaki.  Am^nomiya,  et  Eagayon 
(c*etaieut  les  noms  de  ces  deax  individas,)  ayant  an  joar  remarqa^  dang 
la  montagne  an  plan  de  vigne  saavage,  et  ne  sacbant  ce  qne  o*^tait,  U 
prirent  et  le  transportdrent  k  Zid-Sei-zi,  jardin  qui  lear  appartenait;  ilt 
y  donnSreut  toos  lears  soins  et  s'efforc^rent  de  le  oaltiver.  Aa  bout  de 
cinq  ans,  k  force  de  pr^cantions  et  de  soins  donn^,  la  vigne  ^tait  dij4 
grande  et  elle  poassa  des  branches  qai  ne  tard^rent  pas  k  donner  des  fruits* 
Etonn^s  et  joyeax  k  la  fois  de  la  d^coaverte  qa'ils  avaient  faite,  Amino* 
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miya  et  son  ami,  n'en  continudrent  que  mieux  leurs  soins  k  la  plante 
quails  troavaient  extraordinaire  et  song^rent  au  moyen  de  la  propager^ 
de  sorte  qu'en  1193,  ils  en  poss^daient  dej&  treizo  plants. 

Plus  tard,  ay  ant  d6velopp6  cette  culture,  et  ^tant  parvenus  k  avoir 
an  nombre  considerable  de  ceps,  ils  en  plant^rent  des  champs  en  tiers,  et 
c*est  de  cette  faQon  que  commen9a  le  raisio  de  Kdfon  qui  ^tait,  et  est 
encore  aujourd'bni  fort  estim^. 

La  province  de  E6fou,  est  done  absolnment  le  berceau  de  la  vigne 
Japonaise,  et,  bien  que  la  vigne  se  rencontre  partont  plus  ou  moins  k 
r^tat  sauvage,  les  vraies  plantations  de  vignobles  actuellement  en  exploi- 
tation, proviennent  g^n^ralement  de  1^. 

La  vigne  est  de  deux  esp^ces :  la  Vitis  vinifei-a  et  la  Vitis  labraska  ; 
mais,  en  r^alite  on  ne  cultive  que  la  premiere.  Elle  est,  en  effet,  tres- 
renommee  pour  les  fruits  qu'elle  donne  :  la  seconde,  bien  qu 'encore  fort 
snp^rieure  k  celle  que  Ton  trouve  en  Am^riqne,  n'est  pas  si  bonne  que 
la  vinifera ;  on  la  trouve  partout  dans  les  montagnes,  elle  y  pousse  comme 
rherbe.  Les  provinces  oii  on  la  rencontre  en  plus  grande  quantity  sont : 
Etsiou,  Kaga,  Noto,  Hida,  Moutsou,  Onzen,  Ougo  et  le  Hokkaidd. 

Dans  I'Etsiou  et  le  Kaga,  aussi  bien  qu'au  Hokkaidd,  la  vari^t^  de 
vignes  k  T^tat  sauvage  est  considerable ;  ou  en  rencontre  jusqu'^  12. 
especes  diff^reutes,  et  parmi  elles  se  trouvent  des  pieds  fort  gros  datant 
de  plusieurs  dizaines  d'ann^es.  Visitant  un  jour  avec  un  de  mes  amis 
les  moutagnes  du  Kaga,  il  m'est  arriv^  de  voir  un  plant  ayant  1™,  80* 
de  tour,  ct  dout  les  branches  couvraient  une  superficie  d'un  hectare 
20°,  et  ayant  donn^  1200  kg.  de  fruit.  Les  pieds  de  vigne  de  cette 
dimension  ne  tout  pas  trSs-rares  et  j'en  ai  vu  encore  plusieurs  exemples 
a  Miyak^zima  dans  la  province  d'Idzou.  11  n'en  est  pas  de  mSme  en 
Europe  o^  une  vigne  comme  celles  d'Oran  ou  de  la  Kasba,  en  Alg^rie,. 
d'un  diametre  de  0.24^,  couvrant  une  superficie  de  120m.  et  donnant 
1000  kgs.  de  fruits,  est  chose  tout  k  fait  prodigieuse.  Malheureusement 
les  Japonais,  ignorant,  autrefois  toutes  les  propri^t^s  de  cette  plante,  la 
laissaient  pousser  natnreHement  comme  les  autres  arbres,  sans  lui  donner 
les  soins  speciaux  qu'elle  reclame  pour  arriver  k  produire  des  r^sultats- 
satisfaisants ;  ce  n'est  que  dans  ces  derniers  temps  qu'on  a  commence  k 
s'occnper  de  cette  plante  predeuse  et  qu'on  prend  int^rSt  k  ses  produits- 

La  VitU  vinifera  cultiv^e  au  Japon,  donne  des  produits  de  trois- 
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.sortes :  rouges,  semblables  au  *'  Chdblis;'*  noirs,  Qomme  le  FrankerUhal; 
et  blanoB,  comme  le  Riesling.  Ces  trois  espSces  sont  r^paudaes  dans  la 
E6fou.  Le  rnisin  noir  se  troave  ^galemeut  dans  les  enviroBS  de  Eidto, 
^t  c'est  le  meillear  raisin  noir  qai  existe  an  Japon. 

Autrefois  ou  ne  cultivait  la  vigne  que  pour  mauger  le  raisin,  eomme 
fruit.  Le  plant  sauvage  offre  une  trSs-grande  vitality  et  le  rendement 
est  considerable.  Mais  depuis  qu*on  fait  des  essais  de  culture  s^riease, 
on  a  cberch^  k  le  greffer  et  k  le  transplanter,  pensant  qa*entre  les 
diff^rentes  vari^t^s  on  arriverait  k  en  trouver  une  capable  de  foumir  de 
bonnes  recoltes  et  une  quality  de  raisins  k  yin. 

Pour  propager  la  vigne,  on  emploie  deux  moyens  ^galement  usitte 
en  Europe.  La  V*  mani^re  consiste  k  mettre  en  terre  des  branches 
d^tacbees  des  ceps,  antrement  dit  k  bouturer ;  la  seconde  est  la  plus 
^isit^e  et  elle  r^ussit,  d'ailleurs  beancoup  mieux  ;  c*est  celle  qui  consiste 
k  provigner  les  branches  tout  en  les  laissant  encore  fix^es  au  pied. 
G'est,  au  reste,  le  moyeu  dont  se  serveut  en  France  les  vignerons  pour 
renouveler  leurs  plantations. 

Les  Japonais  choisisseut  pour  leur  vigne  de  preference  des  terrains 
en  peute,  et  pierreux  ou  sablonueux,  et  voici  comme  ils  precedent  pour 
la  plantation  :  aprSs  avoir  creus^  un  foss^  profond  de  1"*,  20^  et  large 
d'envii'ou  2™,  et  avoir  fait  des  cauaux  de  fa9on  que  les  eaux  puissent 
s'ecouler  k  Tentour,  ils  remplissent  le  foss^  de  fumier  et  de  terre  et 
plantent.  La  plantation  se  fait  de  preference  en  automne,  sauf  dans 
les  endroits  excessivement  froids  du  Hokkaido,  oii  on  la  fait  de  preference 
an  printemps.  Pour  fumer,  ou  se  sert  de  poussiere  d'os,  d*ecorce  de  riz, 
de  fumier  en  poudre,  de  marcs  de  sake  (viu  Japonais)  on  do  marcs 
d*huile,  enfin  d'eugrais  humain.  Mais  ces  fumiers  ont  chacun  leurs 
proprietes  speciales.  Aiusi  la  poussiere  d*os,  Tecorce  de  riz  et  le  maro 
de  sake  donnent  au  raisin  un  goiit  sucre  et  en  augmentent  le  volume* 
Le  fumier  proprement  dit,  et  Teugrais  humain  donnent  plus  de  force  aux 
arbres  et  serreut  davantage  les  grappes  qui  sont,  par  suite,  plus  foor- 
nies.  II  est  done  indispensable  d'employer  uu  melange  da  tout  pour 
obtenir  de  bons  resultats. 

Taille, — La  taillo  est  pratiquee  en  automne,  de  mani^re  k  laisser 
au  pied  une  hauteur  de  1™  80^  et  de  fa9on  aussi  k  laisser,  en  dessoas 
•ie  la  section,  naissance  k  deux  ou  trois  branches  poor  le  printemps 
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procbaiu.  L*^t^  vena,  on  coupe  les  fenilles  et  leg  jennes  ponsses  de- 
fa9on  k  laisser  p^u^trer  jusqu^anx  grappes  le  plus  d'air  et  de  soleiF 
possible.  Qnaiit  aux  soutiens  des  brancbes,  on  les  fait  avec  des  bamboas, 
^galemeut  k  la  bautenr  de  1™  80™,  sur  lesquels  on  ^tale  les  brancbes 
des  ceps.  Cette  mauiSre  de  proc^der,  est,  d'aprSs  les  Japonais  bien- 
pr^fSrable  &  celle  employee  en  Europe. 

Essai  de  vin. — La  premiere  id6e  que  les  Joponais  eurent  en  plautant 
la  vigne,  ce  fut,  naturellement  d'en  r^colter  les  raisins  et  de  les  manger 
tels  quels.  Toutefois  il  est  dit,  dans  les  livres  anciens  que  les  habitants 
du  Kdfou  s*en  servaient  pour  faire  une  liqueur  (probablement  une  sorte 
de  vin).  Dans  quel  but,  on  Tignore ;  car  il  est  certain  qu'ils  ne  le 
buvaient  pas. 

Ce  n'est  qu'en-1875  qa*un  habitant  du  K6fou  r^solut  de  faire  da 
vin  de  raisin  ;  mais,  outre  qu'il  ignorait  les  anciens  aussi  bicn  que  les 
uouveaux  proc^d^s,  les  raisins  qu'il  employa  n*^taient  pas  en  maturity 
suffisante  et  il  ne  r^ussit  pas.  L'anu^e  d*apres  (1876)  un,  nomm^  Oto 
Mutsougoro,  revenant  de  Califomie  o^  il  avait  ^tudi^  la  manidre  de  faire 
le  vin,  voulut  aussi  faire  un  essai  k  Kofou ;  et,  bien  que  le  produit  qu'il 
obtint  ne  fiit  pas  fameux,  eepdndant  il  ^tait  bien  sup^rieur  k  celui  de 
son  pr^d^cesseur.  Aujourd'hui  ce  meme  vigneron  fait  chaque  ann^e 
200  beet,  de  vin  blanc  et  autant  d'alcobol.  Mais  ce  vin  ne  doit  pas  Stre 
bon  ;  car  il  m'est  arriv^  de  godter  plusieurs  fois  et  de  difiiSrentes 
esp^ces  de  vins  de  Edfou,  cbez  le  Ministre  de  TAgriculture,  et  je  dois 
avouer  qu'il  ^tait  detestable.  A  I'beure  qu'il  est,  dans  le  Hokkaidd, 
ainsi  que  dans  les  provinces  d'Harima  et  d'Ovari,  on  fait  plusieurs 
milliers  d'bectolitres  de  vin,  et  cependant  les  plants  n'ont  encore  que^ 
5  ou  6  aus,  et  les  grappes  sont  naturellement  peu  fournies.  II  n'est 
done  pas  douteux  que,  dans  deux  ou  trois  ans,  la  production  ne  se  cbiffra 
par  20  ou  80,000  hectolitres.  Mais  ce  qui  est  douteux  c'est  que  le  vin 
soit  buvable  d'ici  longtemps.  Ainsi  celui  qu'on  r^colte  actuellement  est 
m^l^  par  les  marchands  Japonais  avec  un  vin  enrop^en  quelconque,  et 
ee  melange  est  ensuite  venda  aux  Japonais  pour  du  plus  pur  Bordeaux. 

VIGNES  D'EUROPE  ET  D'AMERIQUE  IMPORTJ&ES  AU  JAPON. 

La  premiere  vigne  eorop^nne  transplant^e  an  Japon  fut  donn^e  aa' 
8hi6goun  par  TEmperear  Napoleon  m  en  1868.    H  en  vint  ensuite  d^ 
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Isabella  et  Concord  en  Am^riqae;  puis  on  impoi'ta  Id  Frankeutiial 
d'Autricbe,  ainsi  que  d*autves  vignes  de  Frauee,  que  M.  Maeda  Masana 
rapporta  lui-meme.  Eiifin  la  Californie  fournit  au  Japon  an  nombre 
considerable  de  plants,  et  Ton  peut  dire  qu*en  moyenne,  11  en  est  eutr^ 
plus  de  200  sortes  au  Japon. 

Les  essais  de  culture  out  et^  gcn^alement  faits  k  Tokio  (Yido) 
dans  le  jardiu  botanique  de  Mita,  mais  tous  u*ont  pas  rtessi.  Ainsi 
pour  la  vigue  europ^nne,  le  terrain  de  Tokio  est  beaucoup  trop  bamide 
et  boueux,  et  la  vigne,  quoique  y  deveuant  tr^s-grande  et  y  poossani 
fort  bien,  ue  donne  ancun  fruit ;  elle  pousse  tout  en  branches  et  en 
feuilles.  La  vigne  am^ricaine  senle  rapporte  k  Tokio ;  mais  les  grappesg 
bien  que  superbes.  ue  sent  pas  de  premier  cboix  ;  elles  sont  m^me8» 
<sertainemeut  trSs-iuf  ^rieures  aux  raisins  Japonais  purs.  Aussi,  main- 
tenant,  en  a  t-on  abaudonu^  la  plantation  qu'au  premier  moment  oil 
SrVait  essay e  pai'tout.  On  a  compris  que  le  seul  moyen  d'avoir  de  la 
vigne,  etait  d'iutrodnire  des  ceps  d'Europe  ;  que  ceux-Ub  seals  poavaient 
donner  un  produit  convenable.  Actuellement,  c*est  la  seule  importation 
vignoble  que  Ton  fasse. 

Les  priucipales  plantations  se  trouvent  dans  le  centre,  k  Harima  et 
aussi  k  Kiousiou.  Daus  cette  derni^re  ile,  le  Muscat  Pinot  et  le  ChdueUu 
r^usisseut  k  merveille,  gi'dce  k  la  constitution  g^logique  du  sol ;  sec,  et 
par  suite,  tr^s- favorable  k  la  vigue.  Le  Chasselaa  r^ussit'fort  bien  dana 
la  province  d'Harima  et  y  donne  des  grappes  d'un  gros  volume  et  tris- 
foornies. 

Le  raisin  de  Palestine  n'est  plani^  que  depuis  deux  nns,  et  donne 
d/6jk  de  tr^s-benux  r^sultats.  L'aun^e  derni^re,  M.  Foukouba  Yabito^ 
directear  du  jardin  ^cole  de  Harima  en  a  doun^  une  giappe  k  M.  Sarazin, 
Conseiller  au  Minist^re  des  Affaires  EtrangSres,  qui  lui-mcme  en  a  fait 
pr^seut  k  M.  le  Ministre  de  France ;  la  grappe  pesait  plus  de  8  kgs,  et 
c*etait  la  premiere  belle  grappe  rccolt^. 

Les  ecoles  de  viticulture  au  Japon, — La  vigue  r^nssissaut  an  Japoa^ 
et  le  terrain  se  pretaut  fort  bieu  k  sa  culture,  le  Gouvernmeut  a  encouragi 
Jes  cultivateurs  k  se  livrer  k  la  rdcolte  du  raibin.  II  a  donu4  lui- 
meme  Texemple  en  creant  des  Ecoles  de  viticulture,  et  en  faisant  venir 
d*Europe  uu  nombre  considerable  de  jeunes  plants.  II  n'est  done  pas 
4outeax  que  d'ici  pen  le  Japon  ne  devlenne  un  pays  vignoble^    Om  ft 
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iniroduit  dans  TEeole  d*Harima  le  Gamay  de  Bordeaux  et  le  Pinoi 
Noirieny  et  ou  esp^e  pouvoir  sous  pea  en  faire  des  plantations  suffisantee 
pour  en  tirer  da  vin. 

Le  jar  din  d'Hanma  a  one  snperfie  de  80  hectares : 

Celai  d'Ovari,  50  hectares, 
Celui  du  Hokkaidd,  40  hectares. 

Les  vignes  qui  r  jasissent  le  mieux  dans  ces.  endroits  sont  les  plants 
Finot  Oris ;  cependant  on  y  trouve  ^alement : 

Gamay  de  Bordeaux 
Bordeaux  Blane 
Baltet  noir 
Mealier  hlanc 
Meslier  noir 
Frankenthal 
Folle  Blanche 
Charbonneau 
Muscat  de  Frontignan 
Zinfindal 
Riesling 
Malvoisie^  etc.,  etc. 

Maladies  de  la  Vigne. — La  mnladie  n*a  pas  ^pargn^  la  vigne  an 
Japon  et  VOidium  et  la  Broxiissure  existent  dans  les  vignobles.  Ces 
maladies  ont  commence  h,  germer  en  1867,  et  depnis,  les  pieds  de  vignes 
en  ont  pins  ou  morns  sonffert.  Ou  emploie  pour  VOidium^  le  remMe 
ordinaire,  c*est  &  dire  le  soafre ;  quant  k  la  Brouissure  on  n*a  pas  encore 
trouv^  moyen  de  la  gu&'ir.  La  grande  frequence  de  ces  maladies  au 
Japon  vient  de  ce  que  les  pieds  sont  taill^s  beaucoup  plus  grands  qa*en 
Europe,  et  sont,  par  consequent  plus  difficiles  k  soigner. 

Les  insectes  ont  aussi  leur  bonne  part  dans  la  maladie  de  la  vigne ; 
mais  lis  sont  r^ativement  faciles  k  d^truire  quand  on  a  soin  des  planta- 
tions, et  surtout  quand  on  n'a  pas  affaire  au  Phylloxei-a  Vastatinx.  Ce 
dernier  insecte  n'^tait  pas  encore  apparu  ici;  mais  Fannie  deiniSre 
(1885),  il  a  fait  son  entr^,  et  il  a  fallu,  pour  s'en  preserver  les  jtun^s 
suivantes  bruler  tout  le  ternen  oocope'par  les  pieds  attaqu^s.     Le 
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remade  est  radical ;  mai^  peut  Sire  ainsi  les  antres  viguobles  seront-ils 
pr^erv^s.  Les  Japonais  croient  que  cet  insecte  a  et^  appart  j  d*Aiiieri* 
que  lors  de  rimportation  de  vigues  en  1881. 

Rendement, — ^Avant  rapparition  de  roidlnm,  on  riScoltait  de  17000 
h,  20000  kg.  par  hectaie  dans  les  provinces  de  Edsiou  (Eofoa)  Eavatsi  et 
Yamasiro ;  mais  k  partir  de  1867  le  rendement  est  tomb^  immediate- 
ment  de  8000  h,  8,500  kg.  Cependant,  k  I'henre  qa*il  est,  la  coltnre  de 
la  vigne  reprend,  et  il  est  k  esp^rer  que,  dans  pen  de  temps,  gr4ce  anz 
soins  que  Ton  donne,  la  maladie  disparaissant,  la  production  angmentera. 

Les  qnalit^s  de  vignes  qui  rendent  le  plus  sont :  Zinfindal  et  FolU 
Blanche.  La  moyenne  est  en  effet  de  18.000  kg.  ponr  nn  hectare  aprds 
5  ou  6  ans  de  culture.  Ces  plants  sont  bien  snp^rieure  anx  plants 
Japonais  et  leur  resistance  k  la  maladie  est  ^galement  tr^s-grande. 

L'ann^e  1885  a  ^i^  peu  favorable,  et  les  rendements  ont  ^t^  faiblea. 
II  n*y  a  gu^re  que  dans  le  Kosiou  et  le  Hokkaidd  que  la  vigne  ait  r^ussi. 
Les  grandes  plaies  qui  sont  tomb^es  k  T^poque  de  la  floraison  dans 
les  vignes  de  Eavatsi,  Karima,  Ovari,  et  les  inondations  qui  suivirent, 
d^truisirent  presque  tout  ce'qu^il  y  avait,  et  les  vignobles  souffirirent 
beancoup. 


SITUATION  DU  JAEDIN  VITICOLE  D'HARIMA, 

DlBIG^  PAB  M.  FOXTKOUBA  YaHITO   EN  1888. 

La  pousse  a  ^t^  tardive  et  les  bourgeons  ont  ^t^  trSs-en  retard  sor 
cenx  de  Tann^e  pr^c^dente,  les  fleurs  n*ont  para  qu*en  Join.  Malgr^ 
cela,  la  maladie  a  ^t^  presque  nulle  et  le  climat  ayant  ^t^  favorable,  on 
peut  dire  Tann^e  a  ^t^  bonne. 

Vers  le  mois  de  mars  on  a  fait  de  nouvelles  plantations  de  ceps. 

18.000  ceps  dans  le  l'^  division 
7.600    "    dans  la  2»        " 
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ees  deux  espdces  cto  oept  sont  les  bons ;  Q  en  restait  eDviron  18.000  qui 
n'^taient  pas  de  premiere  quality  on  les  a  entour^  de  soins  sp^ianz  et 
plant^s  k  part ;  car  ila  paraissaient  si  faibles  qM'on  «royait  n'en  ponvoir 
fEure  ancon  usage,  Gependant  iel  n'a  paa  M  le  eas,  et  bien  fam^,  ib 
sont  devenos  iris-forts.  Lea  vignobles  d'Harima  comprenaient  alors : 
85,951  ceps  dans  un  ^spaoe  de  1800  m.q ;  xpais  le.  terrain  n'est  pas 
entidrement  occnp^  et  il  reste  encore  aotnellement  1100  m.q.  k  planter, 
qnoi  qu*U  ^n  soit|  les  espdoQS  dQnt  les  noms  amvent  sont  repr^s^nt^s- 
ik  Harima: 


Aramon 

Noir  Hamboorg 

Noir  Malaga 

Noir  Zinfindal 

Bourgogne  noir 

Lambard  noir 

Muscat  noir 

Prince  Noir 

Jnra  Noir 

Zante  noir 

Baltet  noir 

BordsaiUB  noir 

Fendant  rose 

Tokay  coolenr^flammo 

Gntedel 

Hambonrg  d'or 

Vert  Hongrois 

Chasselas  dorS 

Gamay  noir 

Harness  muscat 

Hartford  prolific 

Malaga  moscatel 

Freio  de  MaU/ngre 

Palestine 

PflBiiiena 

Pinot  hlana 

Finot  gris 


Bordeaux  blane 

Burger 

Cot  a  queue  vert 

Counonhal  muscat 

Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau 

Cleirette  blanche 

Charboneau 

Gatowba 

Delaware 

Diana 

Feher  Zagos 

Isabella 

Johannisberg  Biessling 

Zjarga  bloom 

Meslier  blane 

MesUer  noir 

Mission 

Moscatel 

Muscat  Hambourg 

Muscat  de  Frontignan 

Orl^ns  Biesling 

Damas  pourpre 

Prince  Albert 

Finotnoirien 

Finot  noir  hdtif 

Fied  de  Ferdria 
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Les  r^sultats  sont  pen  brillants ;  mais  il  fant  tenir  compte  de  la 
jeanesse  des  ceps.  Les  grappes,  d'ailleors,  bien  qu'en  petite  qaantit^, 
4taient  bien  fonrnies.  Le  BaUet  noir  a  donn^  le  plus,  mais  la  proportion 
i\i  faible,  an  cep  donnant  en  moyenne  1  hectg.  89. 

Le  terrain  d'Harima  est  cependant  trds-favorable  &  la  vigne,  et  le 
raisin  y  est  trds-bon.  Si  la  production  jasqa*&  present  est  si  pen  oon^ 
sid^rable,  c'est  qne  les  ceps  sont  la  plnpart  encore  impropres  h,  donner 
avant  qnelqnes  ann^s.  Par  exemple  le  Fim/ot  Noinen  et  le  Oamay  noir 
n*ont  pas  encore  rapports  nne  grappe, 

Somme  toute  T^tat  actael  da  jardin  viticole  d*Harima  pent  etre 
eonsid^r^  comme  prospdre  et,  il  est,  en  ce  moment  en  voie  d*am^lioration 
oontinue.  II  est  i,  esp^rer  que  les  ceps  qai  en  sortiront  seront  en  assez 
^ande  quantity  poar  former  de  vignobles,  et  assez  bons  pour  que  le 
Japon  puisse  an  joor  faire  da  vin  sinon  aussi  d^cat  que  le  vin  de 
France,  da  moins  bien  sup^rieur  k  celai  que  Ton  fabrique  actuellement 
«n  Califomie. 
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AN  AINO-ENGLISH  VOCABULAEY. 


Compiled  by  the  Bey.  J.  Summebs. 


/iTote.— The  following  oontractious  have  been  used  in  parentheeeB :  D.  (Dizon) ;  Dea. 

(Dening) ;  H.  (Horobets  Dial.) ;  Earn.  (Eamtchatka  Dial.) ;  £1.  (Elaproth,  in  AHm 

Polyglotta) ;  Kr.  (Era! to,  SagaUen  Dial.) ;  S.  (Sara  Dial.) ;  Sol^  (Soheia)^; 

Bleb.  (Siebold) ;  U.  (Usu  Dial.) ;  Y.  G.  (Yezo  GkMsen  ^  ^  |$  i[) ;  B.  (Batchelor)  ; 

'  Db.  (DobroYski) ;  PL  (Pfizmaier) ;  Dy.  (Davidoff) ;  MS.  (Matsomai  MS.). 


A  (variation  of  Ya),  An  interrogative  Abe  kaxnoi,  The  fire-god. 

particle  (final).  Abe  keshi  (kes.),  A  firebrand. 

A,  One  (Db.),  a  contraction  for  An.  Abe  meri  meri,  A  spark  (B-). 

Aan  mi  kara  (S.),  Defeated.  Abe  ni,  Fire-wood  (B.). 

Aanga  (Kr-),  The  winter  duck  (Earn.  Abe  nipek(B.),  Flame  of  fire  (m,  as  Abe* 

aangich).  pnsi  or  Bashl. 

Aapa,  Mother  (Eam).  '  Abe  oi,  A  fire-place. 

Aara,  Name  of  a  bird.  Abe  op,  A  small  fire. 

Aba  (Apa),  Doors ;  door.  Abe  rai,  The  fire  is  bnming ;  (S.)  flame. 

Aba  ashi.  Shut  the  door.  Abe  sam.  Fire-place  (Sch.)  (S.). 

Aba  biraspa.  To  open  the  door.  Abe  shaknnto,  A  kind  of  bronze  (Db.). 

Aba  ru.  The  threshold.  Abe  tstigQ  ni,  A  billet  of  wood  (Db*). 

Aba  shia.  Entrance.  Abe  unji,  To  make  a  fire. 

Aba  shirara.  Push  open  the  door.  Abe  ash,  The  fire  is  oat  (B.). 

Abas-op,  Hook  to  land  harpooned  fish.  Abe  nvari,  To  break  ap  the  fire  (Db.)* 

Aba  aspe.  Door.  Abira,  To  ripen. 

Abe  (Ibi,  Ibe),  Fire.  P^  Aba,  To  vomit. 

Abe  ari.  To  make  a  fire  (BJ.  Abakashi  (Jap.  ajoma),  To  walk,  same 
Abe  bashi.  Flying  fire.  as  Ap'kash,  Ab'kash*. 

Abe  gam  (B.),  To  draw  near  the  fire.  Achabo  (S.),   Parents;  father;  (Soh.) 
Abe  hetoka.  To  get  fire;  ^  prodaoe       met,   an   old  man;  designation  of 

fire  by  friction  of  wood.  father's  brother  (B.  Achapo). 
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Aohi-an  gnrn,  A  yisitor ;  a  gnesk  Aino  moshiri,  The  island  of  the  Ainos 

Achi  kite  riki,  To  hop  (S.).  (Tezo),  e.g.  Aino-moflhiri  naban  isho 

Aohi  ano,  Throwing  a  spear  at  a  stag.  poronno  an,  *  There  are  many  bean 

Aohia  wa,  One  who  stabs;  of.  Op*aehin,  in  the  island  of  Tezo.* 

to  throw  a  weapon.  Ainu  betne,  To  enjoy  one*8  self^  to 

A-e  (S.),  To  eat.  rejoice, 

ii-echi  korobe,  Bed  prawns.  Airamasho  (S),  Fond  of. 

ASn-kik,  To  be  struck  (Er.  and  S.).  Airamasho  wa  a-e,  Fond  of  eating, 

Aen  no  ikiri,  Life  time  ^  *S-  Ai  rapp,  The  feathers  on  an  arrow. 

Afanka  (or  Apanka),  A  shuttle  on  which  Airo  Jtl*  A  perch  (Labraz  Fam.). 

the  thread  is  wound.  Ai  seta,  My  dog  (Er.). 

Af unke,  To  cause  to  enter ;  to.'pat  in.  Ai-shupara,  Lower  part  of  an  arrow. 

Ahane  e  aikap.  Cannot  enter  (S-).  Ai-sopp,  Tube  for  arms ;  a  quiver. 

Ahanra  sambe.  An  owl  (B.).  Ai-suwe  (S.),  To  lie  down. 

Ahesi  yakun  to,  Violet  coloured  copper.  Ai  tu  no.  The  cuttle  fish. 

Ahuha  (v.  ohak).  Shallow  shore ;  very  Ai ya.  Called;  e.g.,  Nekona  i^ ya?  What 

shallow.  is  this  called  ? 

Ahun,  To  enter.  Ai-yen  kechi,  A  kind  of  fish. 

Ahunke  rochige.  To  put  in  prison.  Aji  (Jap.  oji).  An  uncle;  an  old  maa. 

Ahupp,  A  present;    or,  Ahupp  kara  Akara  (A-akara),  Are  made  (S.),  passive 

pei.  form. 

Ahupp  kara,  To  receive  (E>) ;  Maohi  Akara  kara  (S-),  To  sew ;  of..  Tail  ka- 

ahupp  kara,  To  take  a  wife  (B«).  oka, 

Ahuppte,  To  bring  for  us.  Akari  (S.),  Than,  cf.,  Akkari. 

Ahupu  kara,  To  give ;  to  bestow.  Aken  naku  (say5),  Tes. 

Ahupu  karambe,  A  thing  received  (B.).  Aketek  (Hotate),  A  bivalve ;  shell-fish, 

Ai,  An  arrow ;  a  thorn.  the  nautilus. 

Ai-ai,  An  infant.  Akianji  (Akiaji),  Salmon. 

Ai-ai  chish  an,  A  child  crying.  Akibets  (Askibets),  A  finger. 

Aibi  or  Aibe,  Mother-of-pearl  fish  (Jap.  Akik*,  To  strike ;  to  slap ;  (e.g.  Arokai 

awabe).                             '  kik\  I  strike)  of.,  Eik. 

Ai-kanji,  The  lowest  part  of  an  arrow;  Akik*-kane,  A  bell  to  be  struck  (S.). 

the  notch  for  the  string.  Akisusu  kuri.  The  bear  feast  in  autumn 

Aikap,  Cannot  (var.  Aigapp).  (Sch.). 

Aikap  na.  Could  not.  Akk*  (Aku),  To  drink ;  cf.,  Iga,  Ika. 

Ai-na,  To  roast.  Akk,  To  shoot. 

Ai-nan,  The  shin  bone  of  the  stag,  Akkari,  To  exceed;  surpass  ;(S.)  v.  Akari 

used  in  making  arrows.  Akke,  To  fall  in  quantities ;  to  increase, 

Ai-ne,  Finally  tk.  (Db-). 

Ai-ne  shiriki  (shikareba).  Indeed  jfj^.  Akkira  (Adzukaru),  To  be  intrusted  witii. 

Aino,  A  man.  Akor  (I-koro),  A  mine ;  riches,  money 

Aino  butta.  All  men.  (B,). 
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Akur6,  To  offer ;  or,  I  offer  (wine  etc.). 
Ama  (Ama),  To  place,  to  pat  down. 
Am&ma  (Jap.  mama),  Boiled  rice;  rice; 

millet ;  bread. 
Am&ma  chiri,  A  sparrow  (Mob.). 
Am&ma  chkapp',  A  sparrow  (Db.  in 

Matsomai  only). 
AmAma  ohnpp.  The  eighth  month. 
AmAma  tagi  or  tangi,  A  rice  cup. 
Amampa-ta-kiriri  (Jap.  kirigisn),  The 

green  field-orioket. 
Amb',  The  thigh  bone  (Db.). 
Ambai,  A  wooden  float  for  large  nets. 
Ambai  yaya,  A  crab-fish. 
Ambe  (cf.  Wambe),  Ten. 
Ambe,  State ;  condition  ?  Jap.  ambai. 
Ambe,  3rd  sing,  of  verb  '*tobe*'  (B), 

(of.  an,  be). 
Ambi,  Truth ;  the  lower  part  or  flap  of 

the  ear  (S.). 
Ambi,  To  become  (S.). 
Ambo  chichi,  To  pinch  (B.). 
Ami,  To  cover  (P.);  to  clothe. 
Ami,  A  nail  (Nagel)  (Sch)  cf.  amn. 
Ami-a  hak  (U-),  To  undress. 
Ami  bami.  To  dress. 
Ami  he  sembi  (S)  (PfO  A  wedge. 
Ami-kikn,  To  know. 
Ami-kiri  (S.),  To  remember  (oboye) ;  to 

recognize  (as  in  the  street). 
Amip*  (SXJ.),  Clothes,  prob.  for  Amibe, 

'  dothing  thing.' 
Amoi  nin  (A),  The  lower  part  of  the 

arm ;  cf .  Amnnin. 
Ampa  (El.  Er.),  Dumb. 
Ama,  Finger-nails  (contr»  Am*). 
Ama-chit*pa,  To  pinch. 
Amanin,  The  fore  arms ;  maka-amnnin, 

the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
Amash'pe  (S.),  A  crab;  the  pinoer. 
An,  To  have ;  to  be  :g*,  (like  orimasn) 

(forpres.  orfnt.). 


Ana  gore,  Was ;  did. 

Anak  (B.),  Sign  of  the  nom.  ease. 

Anaki-ne  (S.),  The  same  as  Anakmie. 

Ana  kn-ne,   Sign  of  nom.  ease. 

Anatsuka  (aritemo).  Even  if  there  is* 

Ana  wa,  past  tense  of  An,  to  be. 

Anba,  To  clutch. 

An-be-ne,  It  is  indeed  (PfzJ. 

An  chi  kara  ^,  Night. 

An  chi  ki  (arutoki  ni),  Sometimes. 

Ande,  Lying  down  (H.) 

Ane,  This ;  him ;  hei . 

Ane,  Thin,  lean,  small. 

Ane  ampi,  Small  girdle. 

Ane-kane,  Thin  metal. 

Ane-kut,  A  thin  girdle. 

Ane-otta  oman-de,  To  send  to  him* 

Ane-oshaganke,  To  call  this  (him). 

Ane-ru,  A  small  road. 

An-gara,  To  make ;  v.  Kara. 

An-guru,  This  man  (Tan=thi8. 

Angnsn,  Strict ;  severe ;  also  (Sch.). 

An-hime-karu. 

Ani,   With  (Pfz.)    (S.),     Postpositioii 

•  with,'  •  from.' 
Ani  e-ramu-petek  (UOt  ^on  don*t  mi* 

derstand. 
Anip-kara  (S*),  To  sew ;  to  make  olothas 

=Amip-kara. 
Ani-utare  (?  Ane-atare),  They. 
An  koro  ka  (areba).  If  there  is. 
An  koro  kai  ki    (aredomo),    Though 

there  is. 
An  koto  ma  an  (arukoto  mo  am),  Some* 

thing  there  is. 
An-koto-mambe,  Bight,  proper, 
An-koto-ma-se,  It  is  so. 
An-kunip-tek  (S.),  Will. 
Annankora  (ard),  There  will  be. 
Anne  an,  As  if  there  was. 
Annoshike  (Jap.  ya-chiu),  Middle  of 

the  night. 
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ijinu,  e.g.,   Teta  4ima    (S.),  To   set  Ap^kasbi,  To  walk. 

there.  Apotkii  A  kind  of  rash. 

An  uu  no  a  aoh'ire,  The  man  falls  'la  Apotki  teshikau.  To  bine*. 

contest).  App*ashi  (S«),  He  is  oome. 

Ano  (E.),  Finger-nail,  prob.  for  Amn,  App'kasUite  arr.ppa,  Walking  oame. 

q.v.  Apto,  Bala;  Apto  as,  it  rains,  or  Apto 
Anodare,    Man    (Mensch),    adnlt    (S.)j        ash. 

(kndare).  Apid  ashite,  To  cause  to  rain. 

An-okai,  Yon  (v.  Ogai,  person,  man).  Apu,  loe. 

Anokal,  Ton  (v.  An-okai)  and  Tau-gom.  Apaku,  or  Ap'ku  (S.),  Deer  (back). 

Anomaie,  To  dye.  Apundo,  Gentle. 

Anoshiki,  Somewhere  (S.).  Araga  (Araka),  Pain ;  ache. 

Ano-ya-ne-nep,  It  is  nothing.  Aiaki,  Semicircle,  or  segment  (S.). 

Anoye,  To  twist  (nejiro).  Aram*a  (S.),  Lizard. 

An-ramu-ochiaye,  Tagai  ui  tokoshiu,  Avapa,  To  come  (S.),  or  go,  7.  ariki  and 

(hajiku),  to  agfee  together.  ek. 

Au-i'ODu.vkashi-ne-na,    He    wiK  bay  a  irapp,  Pimples  on  the  face. 

beeu  murdered.  Ararai  yeye,  To  level  off  (as  rioe  mea- 
Anlo  shike,  Middle  of  i'le  night.  sured  iu  the  Shu) ;  shoke. 

Anu  (arinii),  Have  not.  ArashiV^ye  oman,    Walking    without 
Anukari,  To  see.  carr^iDg  auytbiog. 

Anuu,  Another  person.  Arawambe,  Seveu ;  Arawambe  ikashima 
Anun-i-koro  piske  wa,  As  one  conuts        wambe,  17. 

the  goods  of  another.  Arba    ^na,  (cerem.)   **Fare  ye  well** 
Anushi  ke,  A  harbour;  to  fasten  up        (Sob.)* 

a  ship.  Ari,  To  light. 

Anushi  ke  (S.)?  Bear's  den.  Aria  kitte  (S),  Come  here. 

Anu-wa,  As  something  exists.  Ariki  (Arigi)  (K.),  To  come. 

An'yakka,  It  may  be,  potential  form.  Ariki-gema  (S.),  Left  leg;  Ariki  tek,  left 
Anz  kari  (K ),  (Kl.),5^ight.  hand ;  cf .  Hariki. 

Aoin  kari,  ^  ^  (sukimi).  Avip'  (Er-),  An  egg. 

Aoka  (SJ,  (U.),  I  (S-),  You;  Aoka  utare  Aririka  (Er.),  A  rope;  Ane  aririka,  a 

(U.),  We.  thin  rope. 

Ap*,  Fish-hook.  Aririka  sai  kara,  To  coil  a  rope. 

Apa,  (cf.,  Aba).  Arl-shJki,  One-eyed. 

Apa  or  Apa-apa,  Dumb ;  io  couyerse  by  Ari  sbiui,  Once ;  ot.  Asbiui. 

the  baud  in  dumb  show.  Aro-baigaru-ushi,  Easy  spring,  v.  pai« 
Apa  maka  (S.^  Open  the  door,  t.e.,       garu. 

pu8h  c^)en  the  dc  ?r.  Arokai  chikuni  loanta  nogar,  I  set  a 
Apa  seshiki  (S),  Shut  the dx>r.  tree  there  (Sob.). 

Ape-tumbe  (S.),  Butterfly,  large  U  Ad-  Arui-kumbap,  Bed  chrysalis  (S). 

miral),  leopard  spotted,  brown.  Aruka  (of.  Araga),  To  itch  ?  pain. 
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Arawasi  ikashima  wambe,  17.  Ashipi-kiji  (A8lii|>i-tek)  Fisger. 

As,  (Kl-  T.)  Night.  Ashipiki  sotke,  To  pout. 

Aflabo  (S.),  Unole,  old  man.  Ashir-an-be,  News,  (Pfz4. 

Asagi  (asangi),  Light  bine  colour  (Jap.).    Ashire,  New;   Ashire  «haklB  (S.)«  new 

Asakara  ^ ,  Hemp.  wine ;  Ashire  pa,  the  new  year ;  AMie 

AiBam  (Asham),   Inside  surface,   pet'-       ek, comes  (SJ,=spring. 

asbem,  in  the  back,  opposite.  Ashiri  hike,  ffi  To  marry  (a  hmbaiidft. 

Asara,  A  clam.  Ashitapa  (El.),  An  oar. 

Ase  seka  (of.  Shesheka),  To  boil.  Ashito  map',  Fierce  ?  (S>)k 

Ash',  To  fall  (rain),  t.  ass'  and  hash\      Ashiui,  Once. 

Ashapp'she  (S.),  To  row  (on  river).  Ashiyora,  -f-  ^,  (gonrei)  TlM  wofd^ol 

Ashi,  To  build  (tatem) ;  ohis^  ashi,  to        command. 

build  a  house  or  shut  up  a  house.         Ashke   ohuypp,  First  decade  xsi  liie 
Ashi  (S.),  Shut!    Apa-ashi,  shut  (he       month. 

dbor ;  Nishatta  ap'to  ash',  it  will  rain  Ashkibet'kin&,  Eindof  plJantwithfl<Mrte8 

to-morrow.  like  fingers. 

Ashibets  (S),   Finger;  Poro  ashibets,    Asimi,  Tomb. 

thumb.  JLsini,  Grave,  monument  (Seh.). 

Ashi  gi.  To  pull  up.  Asis-chupp,  w.  Pon-ohupp,  Half  111660. 

Ashi  kai-wa.  Since  something  is.  Aske,  To  braid. 

Ashika  no  oman.  Creeping  along.  Askibets,  Finger. 

Ashiki,  Five  (ashiki-nepp).  Asneppu,  An  oar. 

Ashiki  ne  hott',  100.  As'pee,  Deaf. 

Ashiki  ne  ikashima  wambe,  15.  Ass',  To  stand  up,  v.  Hoshike. 

Ashiki  ne  papa,  Five  years.  Ass',  To  fall  (rain),  v^  Ash,  and  Hasli. 

Ashik  ui  (for  Jap.  nin)  Five  men.  Asseriki,  Admiration. 

Ash'iknu  (S-),  To  live.  At',  The  elm-tree  (Ulmus  montanit). 

Ashi-maga-wa,  Backwards  (Pfs.).  Ataye,  Price  (Jap.  atai). 

Ashin,  To  go  out ;  begin ;  Ashin  no,  in  Ataye  hanke,  Cheap. 

the  beginning.  Ataye  kara.  To  spend. 

Ashin,  ^  New.  Ataye  nuppum  (?  naburi)  Dear  <h!g)i  In 
Ashini,  A  funeral  feast.  price). 

Ashin-ke,  To  begin  (Kl.).  Ataye  yukki,  Expensive. 

Ashinno,  In  the  beginning ;  for  first  Ate,  To  hang. 

time ;    tan   nishipa  ashinno  Atem,  ^  The  side  of. 

nukara  shite*  I  have  seen  this  gentle-  Athap,  An  article  of  food. 

man  for  the  first  time.  Atim,  Short :  opp.  to  Sbinetim,  long, 

Ashino  bikata,  A  sheep  or  goat ;  v.  Atkochi,  A  tail. 

Sokobu.  At  ni  (Jap.  ai  y5).  . 

Ashinru,  Water  closet.  Atoi  nare  or  Atoinne. 

Ashipa,  Deaf ;  v.  As'pee.  Atosa',  (Atsusa),  Naked  (8.). 

Ashipa-etunap,  Kind  of  ant  (SO.  Atoshashe'epp,  Slug  ?. 
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Ats',  To  hit  (Jap.  Atani). 

Atsush'  (S.),  A  ooarse  doth^^or  atu). . 

Atsnsh*  a-i-o,  The  omamenlal  embroid- 
ering on  clothes. 

Atsote,  To  send ;  to  cause  to  meet. 

Att\  Flying  squirrel?  Ak»t'? 

Atte,  To  use. 

Attos',  Qarments  made  of  the  fibre  of 
elm-bark. 

Atoi,  The  sea ;  Atoi  kom,  to  cross  the 
sea. 

Atni-kamoi,  Sea-god  ;.Keptnpe, 

Atoi  kashita  kayako,  Seagoing. 

Atui-no-to-an  (S.)*  Smooth  sea ;  Attli- 
pon,  low  tide  out. 

Atni  roko,  Sea  stone  (?  amber)i 

Atui-nin-chip  (S.),  Sea  boat. 

Atai-shirano,  The  sea  is  calm* 


Ata  na  o  rera  jb  ^  Horary  char; 

Ata  sukarabi,  A  loom. 

Atu  ye  tomo  tuye,  To  go  away. 

An,  Tongue  (DJ)  (prob.=Hauwe,  voioe.) 

Aonrashambe,  The  homed  owl;  (S.)  le 

Grand  Due. 
Anta  (Jap.  tonari),  Neighbour. 
Awa  (var.  aba),  Halations. 
Awa-an,  To  sit,  y.  £urum*shika. 
Awame  ohkapp*,  Sparrow,  v.  Amamai 
Ayakina*  :^  ;tf  Decorated  mats  used  in 

ceremonies. 
Ayayam'rU)  Kf  Sugar?. 
Ayeshi  yuru,  ^  4  (yiu  sei). 
Ayushi  ni,  tl)  M  (sen). 
AzA,  Uncle,  mat.  or  pat.  side  (oheim» 

Soh.)?  Acha  ef,  Jap.  oji,  v.  Achabo. 


r».  under  P.) 


Ba  or  Pa,  A  year ;  Ef  bai,  to  gOi 

Ba,  (Erafto)  Smoke. 

Babasbi,  (S.)  Upper  lip^  (S.) 

Badoi,  Lip  (lower),  (S.). 

Bagambe  kutara,  Palm  tree. 

Bagesaru,  Prone,  head  first. 

Bai,  To  go  ph.  Mos.). 

Baigara,  Spring  (of  year). 

Baikal,  To  go  here  and  there  pb.);  to 

trade  ti  ^. 
Bakari  (Jap.  Hakari),  To  measure. 
Bake,  The  head  (Db.). 
Bakekiyo,  Nightingale  (Db.  Mos.). 
Banjo,  Carpenter  (S.) 
Banake,  Down  the  river  (Db.)i 
Banake  ma,  Down  the  river. 
Barakara,  Bitter. 
Barakeu,  A  jay  (Db.). 
Baraki,  A  fly  (Jap.  Dani),  j(Db.)« 
Barawari  (Ish)  Instep  ?  tongue* 
Baro,  Month  (S.). 


Barokina,  A  plant  eaten  by  bears. 
Barumbe,  Tongue  (El.)  (S.) 
Barunum,  To  kiss  (B.). 
Bas^bas*,  Ashes  charcoal  (B.). 
Bas  chip.  Heavy  boat  (laden). 
Base  orushipi.  Important  news  (B.) 
Baskuro  (Bashi  kuro),   A  crow  (Jli^. 

karasu)  (S.). 
Basna,  Dust  made  by  working  firesticks. 
Bayashak,  Stupid  (EL). 
Be,  Thing  (Jap.  mono)  (water,  Db.). 
Bebe-o,  Large  'flat  fish. 
Bekere,  A  light  (S.). 
Bekere-chupp*,  The  sun  (Db.). 
Bekere  pikata. 
Be-ma,  In  the  water  (Db.) 
be-ma*Ta,  Who  is  in  the  water  ?  (Db.) 
Beni,  The  rain  (Db.). 
Benake,  Up  the  river. 
Benram,  A  chest. 
Berabasui,  A  small  spoon. 
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Beriba,  To  oleaye,  split  (B.).  Bitasa  tsepp,  Fresh  fish,  (Pit.) 

Beringe,  Sticky.  Binzi,  Tinder  (Soh). 

Beroki,  HerriDgs  (nishln).  Biyapa,  Ifiliet  (S.). 

Beraba,  Smoke  or  smite.  Biye,  Seed. 

Be-seushi  or    Beshoshi,    Sleet    (Jap.  Bogi  (vagina),  Female ;  opp.  to  CSiiiy. 

mizore).  male. 

Beta,  To  nntie  (B.).  Boho,  Son. 

Betame,  Fork  of  a  riyer.  Boki,  Fem.  parts ;  (Db.)  Padendmnr  ma* 
Bet-e-etoko,  Source  of  a  river  (Pfz.),  liebre. 

Betne,  Moisture.  Bokna,  Under;  below  (B.). 

Betne-ka,  To  make  wet ;  moisten.  Bokna  moshiri.  Hades  (B.). 

Bets  (Bet*,  Pet',  Pech*),  A  river  (S.).  Bokochakida  mada  ahup  kara,  To  be- 
Bets-ohya,  Bank  of  a  river.  troth  while  young. 

Bets  chyamn.  Side  of  the  river ;  var.  Bokunashi,  Hell. 

Bets-shama,  and  Bets«8hamaketa.  Bokunashi-ne-ran,  To  descend  into  hell. 

Bets-chyo  (river-bird).  Stork.  Bone  (Pone),  Bone. 

Bets-e-itok,  Source  of  a  river.  Bone-its,  Dist.  betn.  Ist  and  2nd  jotnt 
Bets  futa.  Over  the  river.  of  first  finger,  for  measurement. 

Bets-kashiu-shama  (Pfz.),  opp.  bank  of  Bopu,  To  bubble,  seethe  (Pfz.). 

a  river ;  var.  Bets  kushita.  Bopu  an  be.  Boiled  thing  (Pfz.). 

Bets-oshiyoro,  Bottom  of  a  river,  or '  Bopu  rai-ke.  To  sweat. 

angle  of  a  bay.  Bopu  rai-ke  hetoku.  To  produce  sweat. 

Betsu  no  ka.  The  milky  way.  Boso,  To  admit  (rain.) ;  v.  Oboso,  Uy 
Beturura,  Steam.  make  a  hole. 

Be-urep',  A  kind  of  bear.  Bukara,  pi. 

Bi-e,  Fat ;  corpulent  (Pfz.).  Buki,  Bellows. 

Bikada,  South  on  the  compass.  Buku  sh'iya  kina,  A  kind  of  plant,. 
Biko,  A  bullock  (Jap.  beko).  which  is  eaten.  Y.  18. 

Bi-ni,  The  ash  tree.  Bungara,  The  vine. 

Binne,  Pref.  to  male  animals  of  some  Bunki,  To  watch,  guard  (XJ.)  Den. 

kinds.  Bunma,  Bice  (uncooked). 

Biune-chironepp,  Male  fox.  Buri  or  Puri,  Very  (B.). 

Bira,  Broad  (S.),  Den.  Buri  (Jap.),  Manner,  kind,  nature  (BJ. 

Birashi-wa,  To  open  (S.)«  Bushi  ne  wai  hott,  1,0(X). 

Bitara,  The  neighborhood  of  a  river  Buto,  (for  Be-u-to),  Going  to  the  river. 

(Pfz.),  Ms.  Sayo,  shore  ^  if.  Butta,  All  (obitta). 

C. 

Cha,  To  be  strewn  (v.  Ghari).  Gha-cha,   Familiar  for  >^^*old  man" 

Cha  (S.)i  (or  Tsa),  Branch  or  sprig  or  Cha  hau  ke.  Strewn. 

spray.  (Dz.),  grandfather  (El.). 

Cha  cha.  To  saw,  v.  Shi  che-oha.  Chak'chak'  (S.),  Small  bird  Uke  a  wren. 
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Chakkeri,  Deity.  Chikir  askm,  Sole  of  the  foot. 

Ch&kki,  To  open  (Er.  Den.).  Chikiri  (S.),  The  leg  of  a  dog,  perhaps 

Ghaka,  Aatomn,  (prop.  Ch5k  S.).  of  any  animal. 

Ghapo  (Shaba),  The  head.  Ghikisa-ni,  or  Ghi  ki  aha  ni,  The  Elm 

Ghapa  keri,  Dirty.  (akadama)  (S.). 

Gharaka  (E.),  A  light.  Ghiki  sap*,  To  steal. 

Gharange,  To  judge  (B.)*  Ghikoi  kipa,  Kind  of  water  rat. 

Ghari,  To  strew  over  (v.  Gha).  Ghikoro,  Ours  (B.). 

Gharo,  Moath ;  v.  Bar5.  Ghikoro    kotan    shiri-shimoi    isham, 

Gharom  (var.  Gharo),  The  mouth ;  of.       There  are  no   earthquake  in   our 

Bar5.  country. 

Ghas*,  An  enclosure,  city.  Ghikots,  Ours  (Ffz.)  (S.  or  Er.). 

Ghas*  karu.  To  build  a  city.  Ghiku  baba  (S.E.),  Black  beetle. 

Ghashi,  A  fence,  cf.  Ghas*.  Ghikuni,  Tree  (S.)  (U>). 

Gha-shiu,  Tea  kettle.  Ghikuni  0  ^  Gircuitous  route. 

Ghaza,  Old  (prob.  Ghacha,  q.T.).  Ghikuni  ham.  Leaves. 

Ghe-kidai,  Boof  of  house  (Sch.).  (Ghe  is  Ghikuni  k'ashita,  In  the  top  of  a  tree. 

contr.  for  Ghisei).  Ghikuni  shat'ke.  Dried  tree. 

Ghep,  Y.  T«epp*,  Fish.  Ghikuni  shen  rik.  Boot ;  the  wood  is- 
Ghepp*,  A  boat ;  Ghipp*  guru.  dry. 

Ghepp'  (Chepp  or  Tsepp*),  Fish.  Ghikuni  tek,  Branches. 

Ghepp  chiporo,  Fish  spawn.  Ghikuni  zueruru.  Trunk  of  tree. 

Ghepp  hema.  Fish  roe.  Ghikupap,  (S.)*  Stag-beetle. 

Ghepp'  koike,  To  catch  fish ;  —  Sat*  ke  Ghi  ma  gu  ni,  Clothes. 

(Shat*  ke).  To  dry  fish.  Ghimi  (S.)t   The   post    on  which  the 
Ghepp  ya  etai.  To  take  fish.  fibre  for  weaving  is  fastened. 

Ghepu-ri,  Fish ;  spawn.  Ghimip,  Articles  of  clothing. 

Ghi,  An  old  man  (S.  Den.y.  Ghinana,  Dried  fish  in  store.  • 

Ghi,  To  cook  (S.),  (Tsi.),  Ghi  amam*,  Ghini,  To  wither;  dead  wood  (B.). 

cooked  rice;  Chi  chepp,  (S.),  cooked  Chinita,  A  dream;  nightmare  (BX 

fish.  Chinita  an.  To  rave  in  sleep. 

Ghiai,  A  cork,  a  stopper  <B.).  Chinken  (EO,  Boot  of  a  tree^* 

Ghi-e-ne-nube,  Cushion ;  pillow.  Ghioki-chepp,  (S.),  To  sell  fish  in  quan-^ 
Ghii,  Male  children ;  (Chiye,  penis  B.).        titles  (wholesale). 

Ghi  ji  kap*  (?  Chi  chkapp'),  A  hawk.  Chip'  chip,  To  seek  for. 

Ghike   ne-wa.    If ;    (cf.    chiki,=when  Chiperi  bane  (S),  Fuel. 

(cf.  Oer.  wenn  if .)  Ah  1  certainly  (B.).  Chipiak,  A  snipe  (B.). 

Ghiki,  Then ;  at  the  time ;  when.  Chipiaku  (S.),  A  large  snipe. 

Ghiki  kip.  Animal  (B.).  Chipo  (S*),  An  ota, 

Ghiki  na.  To  blow,  t.  XJkn.  Chipo-wa,  As  he  rows. 

Ghi  kinane,  The  foot.  Ghipp*-aro  ashin.  To  go  ashore^ 

Ghiki  rasam,  Under  the  foot.  Ghipp  i-yak,  Woodcock ;  v.  chipiak. 
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Chipp  iy&ngi,  To  h&al  np  a  boat  on  Chitose  take,  N.  of  plaee ;  of  a  ttMim* 

shore,  (Ohipp  jan,  B.).  tain. 

Cbipp'  onin,  To  go  aboard.  Chin  mari,  Fox  (8-),  syn.  Of  Chiidiil^. 

Chipp*  yan.  Chiori?  Large  cockle  (S.). 

Chiraobi   ohikerep,     A   saucepan,   or  Chiwente  (E.),  To  be  in  pain. 

pot.  Chkapp',  Birds  (large). 

Chira    mantep  (S-),    Tsnra   mantep,  Chkapp*  hirishiki.  Full  of  bitds,  ple&^ 

Bears,  gen.   name  f.   Eaehan,  ib.  of  birds. 

Shiynk.  Chkapp*  hobani.  Birds  fij% 

Chirai,  Thread.  Chkapp'  koi-ke,  To  catch  birds. 

Chira  mantep,  Animals ;  wild  beasts  in  Chkapp*  oishi.  Tail  of  a  bird. 

general.  Chkapp*  opu-o,  Tail  of  a  bird. 

Chiramantep  opa  ni  otke.  To  spear  tiie  Chkapp'  rapp-poronno,  Bird%  featfaaeto. 

bear  with  a  spear.  Chkapp*  to  kan.  Two  birds. 

Chiri,  Generic  for  birds  (small).  Chkasei,  A  nest  (D-);  Chka-se-i,  birfl- 

Chiri  koike.  Hawk  (?).  dw^ng. 

Chiri  nshi.  Broad.  Chok*,  The  antnmn  (S.>,  Shi-chdk'. 

Chiro-bogi,  Foot  of  mountain.  Chokai,  I,  pers.  pron. 

Chironup  (SO,  A  fox  (E.  S,  U.).  Chokai-koro-be,  (sm.  as  Ka  korob^, 

Cbiroshi  nei  be,  Eind  of  fish,  v.  YI.  9.  My  property. 

Chirunipp*  kamoi.  The  Lightning  and  Chokai  napnn  no  wakka  ikn,  I  ir31 

Fox  god.  drink  water  presently. 

Chimp  chup,  January  (B.).  Chokai-dtta,  To  me,  towards  me, 

Ohisari,  To  burst.  Chokai  otta  enikdre,  Give  me,  if  ydo 

Chls4i,  A  house.  please. 

Chls^i  dai,  A  village.  Chokai-utare,  We. 

Chls^i  kashigi.  Inside  of  roof  (Den.).  Chokai  wakka  iku,  I  drink  watw,  ngiL 

Chls6i  kidai  (katai)  (S.)  Boof.  Chdkai-zakata,  I  myself. 

Chls^i  koro  guru,  A  householder ;  has-  Choro-baki,  The  floor. 

band  (Dg.).  Ch(Mro-bogi,  Beneath  the  window. 

Chls6i  ne-mun*.  Cultivated  plants  (Pf.).  Choropokikke,  Under ;    Toitoi  ohoro- 

Chls6i  otta  hoshibi,  I  go  home.  pakikke,  under  the  earth. 

Chls^i  un.  In  the  house.  Chosh  cba,  io  shoot  with  a  bow. 

Chls^i  un  ahun.  Enter  a  house.  Cbot-sa,  To  shoot  (bears,  etc.). 

Chls^i  un  ahupte  (B.),    To  bring  in  Chuku-un-pa,  The  autumn  of  the  year. 

doors  (B.).  Chupp*,  The  sun. 

Ch!s6i  yai  yetoku  oiki,  To  prepare  a  Chupp  abe  patek,  The  snn  is  fire  ohly, 

house.  Chupp*  afunno  wa  homaka,  The  Ml 

Chiseparaka  (Ej,  Boof ;  outside.  goes  down. 

Chish*  (U.  S.),  To  cry.  Chupp*  ahun.  The  snn  sets. 

Chisbi  (S.),  To  weep  (Sheshiriki).  Chupp*  ahun  ma  isham,  The  snn  hm 

•Chislin  (S-),  One*s  home.  not  yet  set. 
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Chupp  alion  (S.)»  A  star. 

Chnpp  anak^  ae  kamoi,  The  son  i^  nol 

God. 
Chnpp  ishi,  Every  month. 
Chupp*  ka  (ascend),  East,  PIz. 
Chupp'  kamoi,  The  Sun-god. 
Chupp*  ke,  A  shadow  (?)  PiSA 
Chupp*  ke-ai,  Bays  of  the  sun. 
Chupi^'  kes,  Burning  out  of  evening  (?). 


Chupp*  nube-an,  Star  (?). 
Chupp*  pe  toko  o  ashi,  Sunrise  (S.). 
Chupp*  pok  (desoend),  West,  (Pfz). 
Chupp*  tek-ta  ek,  (about  7  a.m.)  (?)  (S.). 
Chupp*  ran,  Sunset ;  7th  hour  of  even- 

ing. 
Chii  rupp',  12^th  month. 
Chutti,  Clubs  of  wood  (Sieb.),  the  same 

as  Shutti  (S.). 


Daidanue,  February. 

Daike  (Taike),  Flea. 

Dan,  Above. 

Dasun,  Disease  (v.  Ikoni). 

Deda  (Teta),  Here. 

Deda  ariki,  Come  here ;  Teta  ariJ^  or 

Teta  ek  (S). 
Deida,  Ancient. 
Dem,  A  mile. 

Den,  A  stretch;  arm*s  length. 
Deni  boku  nashi,  Sebond  hell. 
Deni  kando.  Second  heaven. 
Denna,  Small  adze  to  scoop  out  boats. 
Denwa,  Fern,  eaten  by  Ainos. 
Deriki  (Tcrikl),  To  jump. 
Desuma-ni,  Mulberry  tree. 
Do  (Td),  A  woman*s  breast. 
Do  (To),  Noon. 
Dogeshi,  Afternoon. 
Doi,  Earth ;  soil  ^  cf .,  Toi,  Toi-toi.. 
Doi-da,  Garden. 
Doi-moku,  A  worm. 
Doku  kone,  A  snake. 


Dokushi,  A  fish  (v.  mashu). 

Doku  shishi,  A  fish  said  to  cause  earth- 
quakes. 

Domi,  War-fight ;  war. 

Do-moD,  Nipple. 

Donkori,  Musical  instr.  stringed  Uk& 
the  samisen. 

Do-non,  To  suck. 

Doshiri  (Toi-shiri),  Grave. 

Doye,  To  cut,  saw,  strike  (with  swo^d). 

Dre  (Bei),  Name. 

Drek  (Bek),  Bear. 

Drehe  (Beihe),  Meaning. 

Drui  (Bui)  tosh*.  Large  rope  (S.). 

Drushi  (S),  Bear  skin  dried. 

DukkoDO-kamoi,  The  snake  god. 

Durek,  To  lead. 

Dnrip  (for  Turepp.  the  mulberry),  Liliam 
oordatum,  juice  of  which  is  good  for 
consumption. 

Dusuniga,  Squirrels. 

Duwa,  cf.  desuma-ni,  and  denwa. 

Dzeiwange,  Implements. 


E. 


E,  Tou,  pref.=:that  one. 
Eakk*  (Den)  v.  akk*,  To  shoot  (U-). 
Eani  (S.),  Ton ;  opp.  ku-anito,  I. 
Ebara  CDen.),  To  blow  (S.). 
Ebera  or  Ebira  hungry  (Dho., 


Eberushui,   Hungry. 
Ebi,  To  eat. 
Ebuike  (S.)>  Fruit. 
Ebuiki,  Flower ;  (Ibui). 
Ebunki  ni  (S^»  Take  care ! 
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Echi  (S.),  Yon. 

Eohinge-heporap    (S),    Sw'allow-t&iled 

btitterfly. 
Echinke,  A  tortoise  (S*). 
Echiya,  An  oar  YEr.) 
Edoide  amam,  Millet,  or  rice ;  to  sow. 
E-en,  Sharp  (S.)  opp.  E-nokara,  dull. 
Ehan,  To  oppose  (Er.) 
Ehomashi,  To  tie. 

Ehn  koshi  (S.),  To  descend  a  mountain. 
Ek\  To  come,  v.  Ariki,  Arapa. 
Ekam,  To  defeat. 
Ekara,  To  get. 
Ekasbi,  Grandmother  (E.). 
Ekashi,  Uncertain. 
Ekatai,  Gorions ;  Ikatai  I  Ikatai  I  on 

seeing  for  the  first  time. 
Eken,  A  hill  (S.). 
Ekitari,  You  (PI.). 
Ekoba,  Mistake  (v,  Ikoba). 
Ekoka,  Yon. 
Ekon  rnye,  To  have. 
Ekor'kotan  ott&  6kai-wambe  an  drafe 

an,   Are   there  ten    men    in   your 

Tillage?  (Soh.). 
Ekoro,  Your ;  —  achabo,  your  father  ; 

onakta  arapa,  gone  where  ? 
Ekumbap,  Caterpillar  (S.). 
Ekuroko,  Black. 

Emanda  or  kuerambe  te  ek,  To  ask. 
Emauri,  IriUium  Sp.  blackberries,  used 

for  food. 
Embi  (S.)i  Finger. 
Emkoto  (A.  noon.)  Soon. 
Emontabiri,  Careless ;  (S.)  busy. 
Emrui,  (Jap.  oson),  To  storm,  attack. 
Emushi  (U.)*  A  sword ;  —  emus  rimise, 

(Sch.),  sword  dance. 
Emushi  at,  Sash  for  a  sword. 
Emushi-nip,  Haft  or  handle  of  a  sword. 
£mushi-pe.  Blade  of  a  sword. 
Emushi- shirika,  Sheath  of  a  sword. 


En,  p.p..  Me  (SO. 

Enebakashnu,  To  teach  (S.). 

Enedarara,  Anger. 

Enedarara  un  sokeri,  To  become  angiy. 

Enerusha  (S.)«  To  borrow,  hire  (boat). 

Engaru,  To  see. 

Engokandanm  (S.),  To  deodve. 

Engoram  guru.  Agreement. 

Enisokorite  (S.),  To  borrow. 

Enkore,  (Jap.  kureru)  To  give,  proBent. 

Enkdri,  To  give  (Jap.  kudasare). 

Ento  kamoi,  ^  g|  kogyi.  ?  the  ShSgoiu 

Entokori,  A  priest  p.) ;  Etoikuxii  (S.). 

Entura,  To  follow,  accompany. 

Enukara,  Dull  (S.). 

Enum-noya  (S.)i  A  small  bird  like  a  tit* 

mouse. 
Eodekara,  To  beg,  ask  (E-). 
Eo  dzatte,  To  praise,  command. 
Eo  gu,  To  touch  (S-). 
Eomashinu  (U-),  All. 
E-o-ya,  Did  you  take?  Chipp  e-o-ya» 

Did  you  take  the  boat. 
Epautenki  (J.),  To  command. 
Epechi,  To  stumble. 
EpeVke-ibe,  Cuttle  fish  (?)  (S.). 
Epikiri  (y.  Bekere),  Light. 
Epiri,  Hunger  Db. 
Epotara  (S.),  Sad,  (shimpei)  anxious. 
Eppakashinu  (E.),  To  learn,  v.  Eneba- 

kashinu. 
Eppuriki,  (U.)  Leaf  of  a  tree. 
Eraman  (S),  To  know,  remember. 
Eraman-o-ya  (S.),  Do  you  know  ? 
Eregus  (S.),  Erekoshi,  A  codfish. 
Eri-kasu,  Codfish. 
Erimu,  A  rat,  mouse. 
Erum,  A  rat ;  —  koike,  to  catch  a  tat. 
Esa  ureri  an.  To  forgive,  allow. 
Eshaman  (S-),  Biver  otter. 
Eshin,  Before  (of.  ashin). 
Eshina,  Esuna,  To  sneeze ;  esfana  (SO. 
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Eshingtirare,  To  hold. 

Eshi-rikn,  To  throw,  down. 

Eshoksho'ki,  A  woodpeoker. 

Esse  an,  To  cousent. 

Etara  (of.  Jap.  ataro)  To  hit. 

Etarashi  (E.),  To  stand  up. 

Etashippi  (S),  To  do. 

Etei,  To  draw  a  sword. 

Etoe  pthii,  heaped  up  (of  rioe  in  the 

measure)  (S->. 
Etoi-kuru,  A  priest  (bonze). 
Etoi-ta,  To  sow  (seed),  (U*). 
Etokota  (U.),  Before^  (used  for  forenoon). 
Eton  napu,  An  ant. 
Etop  (U.),  Hair. 
Eton,  Mucus  from  the  nose. 
Etori  rap*-ki  pu,  Polygonatnm  Sp. 
Etoro,  To  snore  (Jap,  ibiki).  * 
Etsuki  (S.),  Do  not. 
Etu,  (Edn)  Nose. 
£tufu  (S-),  Nose  of  a  dog. 
Etu  kemu.  Blood  from  the  nose. 
Etuki  kamu  shipe,  Bill  of  a  bird. 
Etuku  (S-),  To  be  born,  v.  Hetuka. 


Etuku-su,  The  beak  of  a  bird. 

Etnn,  To  trust. 

Etunap,  Ant,  (G.). 

Etu  nupp\  A  cup  with  a. spout  for  wine. 

Etu  piriba.  To  wipe  the  nose. 

Eturu  baku  summiki,  To  disagree. 

Eturu  baku  tamau,  To  agree  on. 

Etutani,  Mosquito ;  Etutan*  (SO  Etutara 
(U.). 

Euniga,  To  hurt,  pain. 

Ewaji,  Tq  lose,  drop. 

Ewange,  To  send. 

Ewanke  che-i-kipp,  (SO,  A  carpenter's 
plane. 

Ewauze,  To  use. 

Eyai  kapu,  Unable,  v.  Aikappu. 

Eyai  ko-pun  tek,  (SO,  Very  glad  in- 
deed. 

Eyami,  A  jay  (S.). 

Eyand  rapp,  (S.),  A  jay*s  wings. 

Eyasukai,  Able. 

Eyayashi  ka-iri,  (S.),  To  learn. 

Eyo,  To  sell. 

Ezo,  Island,  Matsumai  (Er.  DbO. 


F. 


Fara  (El.),  A  lanoe,  spear. 

Fosei,  To  whistle. 

Fu  (nama).  Unripe,  fresh. 

Fu  amam*  (kome),  Uncooked  rice. 

Fuaman,  ^  Baw  rice. 

Fuchi  (HO,  An  old  woman. 

Fuibe,  Liver  (Leber,  SehO. 

Fumbe,  Whale. 

Fumbe  de  tsep,   (Jap.  sayori,)  (Den. 

S. )?  Fish  smoked. 
Fumbe  reki,   Beard   of  the  humbe, 

whalebone. 
Fumi,  Noise,  sound. 
Fumi  an.  To  creak. 
JPumi  ushi,  To  shake. 


Funara  (Den-),  (SO,  To  search  for  any- 
thing. 

Funara  ashikai.  To  find. 

Funata,  To  find. 

Ffip  (pr-  foop).  To  swell,  (cf.  fumbe), 
whale. 

Furai,  To  wash  (U.S.EO. 

Furaki,  Botten. 

Furakoro,  Having  a  stinking  smell. 

Furano,  (El.)  To  stink. 

Fura-uen,  A  bad  smell. 

Fure,  Bed. 

Fure  ambi.  Bed  ink. 

Fure  gani,  (kane)  Copper. 

Furepp,  Name  for  a  bear. 
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Fnre-an  in  ?  Parple. 
Fori,  (H.)  Step. 
Fora,  (H-)  Mountain. 
Fnshiko,  Old. 


Foflhiko  shake,  Old  wine  (S.). 
Faynngo,  Bellows. 

Fazi,  (E1-)  An  old  woman ;  Fnohi,  ^H.). 
Fnzy  ni,  (£1.),  Naxrow. 


G. 


Gttkf  (S.),  Even. 

Oannma,  (U.)t  ^e  eyebrows ;  Banuma. 
Garoujikap,  (E.),  A  duck ;  v.  Ghkapp. 
Garushi,  (E.),  Mnshzoom  (on  trees,  toi- 

toi  kamshi),  ground  mushrooms ;  pero 

karushi,   fr.   the  (nam  noki)   (Jap. 

shi  take). 
Gei  gi,  Swan. 

Giku,  (T.  kik')  To  beat,  strike. 
Giroro,  Strength. 
Gisatora,    The   ear-wax,   S.    kidiara 

onmai. 
Goyamokte,  (S.)t  Funny ;  entertaining. 
Gu,  A  bow,  or  a  (kuu,  and  kfu). 


Ha  a  riri  ^,  Air. 

Ha-a-ure,  The  thigh. 

Haba-chiri,  Eagle. 

Habdrub-chup,  2nd  month. 

Habo,  (or  Hapa)  (S-),  (S.U.)  Mother. 

Haburu,  Soft  (E.). 

H&chiri,  To  fall,  (U.),  H&ohir  (S*),  the 

ri  is  nearly  dropped. 
Haguye,  The  navel. 
HShS,   A   climbing  plant,   roots  like 

beans,  eaten  by  the  Ainos. 
Hai,  The  nettle,— string. 
Haida,  To  mix. 
Hai  kSra,  Nettle  stings. 
Hakka,  Haf. 

Hakodate  un.  To  Hakodate  (S-). 
Hambe,  Father. 
Hamtai  ohup,  6th  month. 
Hamu,  Leaf  of  a  tree  (S.)* 
Han,  (U.),  To  neigh,  winnow. 


Gu  ani  choshcha  wa  raike.  To  kill  by 

shooting  with  the  bow. 
Guchiya  or  Gnoha,  A  house. 
Guhijiri,  To  fall  into. 
Gui-doku,  Wild  goose  (Saro  man  says 

Guito. 
Gu-ka,  String  of  a  bow  (Elj. 
Gukatai,  Gunning. 
Gushi  (Jap.  ^  hazu)  The  notch  of  an 

arrow. 
Gushlma,  To  nurse. 
Gusu,  Because,  as. 
Gutu,  (v.  Ent*),  Woman's  belt. 
Guwanno,  Straight. 


Hange,  (S.),  Cheap. 
Hangi-no,  or  Hange,  Near. 
Hangi  no  ariki.  Come  near. 
Hango  (SJ,  A  dragon  fly. 
Hango-ohochS,  A  dragon  fly  (S.). 
Hankara,  (or  Pankara)  A  heavy  axe. 
Hanke,  So ;  Hanke  ne,  it  is  sp,  yes. 
Hanke-ohup,  12th  month. 
HAp  hSp,  (S.),  Thanks !  (H.). 
Happura,  (U.E*)  Weak,  soft. 
Happuri  ari,  Large  teeth. 
Haprapu,  March. 

Haram,  Newt  (S-),  Because  it  jumps. 
Hariki,  Fuel. 
Hari-kiga,  (E-),  A  rope. 
Harikishima,  The  left. 
Hariki-tek,  Left  hand. 
Haru,  Food. 

Hash',  To  fall  (rain),  (e.g.)  Nishatta  apto 
hash*,  it  will  rain  to-morrow. 
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Hat*  pungara,  Grape-viue,  vitis  cordU 

folia* 
Hatu,  A  grape  (liats). 
Han,  To  neigh  (S). 
Hau-e,  A  voice,  (H.  Er.). 
Hau-eashi,  Ham  of  a  wasp. 
Han-e  ashin  koyaka  8u,  Ho&rse  voice 

Dx. 
Hau-e  Bhan-ke-wa,  To  raise  the  voice ; 

to  scream. 
Hauke,  Qniet. 
Hanke  guru,  Weak  man. 
Hauke  no,  Gentle,  weak  (S-). 
Hansaka,  To  be  quiet. 
Hawe  ashi.  To  sing. 
Hawe  ashite,  (S.),  Voice. 
Hawe  mi,  loud  voice. 
Hnwe-sank'e,  To  croak  (E.). 
Hayokupp*,  Armour  (Jap.  yoroi). 
He,  Sign  of  mas.  gender  (S-). 
He-bauke,  Near  ;  v.  Hange. 
Heben,  Flat  fish. 
Hebu  dndu,  Bud.,  depressed  (B.). 
He  cha  w6  ni,  Trigger  of  a  gun. 
He  chawe  ni,  The  support  in  bear  trap ; 

(S.),  a  cross  of  wood  x  . 
Hechi  rasha.  To  bloom?    echirarahi, 

cf.  birasha. 
He  chiri,  Aino  dance;  to  play  (D.N.) 

(E.). 
Hechuri  shishyam.  An  actor,  (E-). 
He  dan.  Here. 

He  doku,  To  rise  (as  the  sun). 
He-eslii,  Narrow-minded. 
Hehai,  Old. 
Hehoku  shaku  menoko,  An  unmarried 

woman. 
Hei  shi,  To  breathe  (S.). 
Hekachi  (S.  U.),  Child,  boy. 
Hekachi  ramguru,  Childish,  boyish. 
Hekai,  Adult. 
Hema,  You,  pronominal  prefix  (S.). 


Hemaka,  Finished. 

Hemanda?  What?(S.). 

Hemanda  ekashiu  (E),  What  are  you 

doing? 
Hemanda  ta,  What  do  you  say? 
Hemanda  ta  kushiu  arigi,  Why  have 

you  come? 
Hemasho,=(v.  Heri  kashi  ra). 
Hembak',  How  many? 
Hembano,  Shiriba  na,  good  morning. 
Hembano,  How  much  (Dx-). 
Hembara,  When,  once. 
Hembara  (S),  Where ? 
Hembara  e  eki  (B*),  When  will  yoa  re- 
.    turn? 
Hembara-e-oshipit*,    When     do    yoa 

return? 
Hembara  n&ka  (E1-)  Ever,  always. 
Hembara  nara.  Always. 
Hembara  ni  yakka.  Commonly. ' 
Hen,  In  oompounds=:what. 
Hen  an  ta,  By  what  ? 
Hen  bakko-no-yakka.  Whatever  it  may 

be. 
Henki,  Father  (E.). 
Henne,  Not  is,  wrong ;  (^^  Arazu). 
He-o,  To  come  to  the  surface  of  the 

water  (of  fishes). 
He-oshi-nen,  The  breathing  holes  are 

bad. 
Heperi,  Bear's  cub  (U.) ;  Isho  (Er.). 
Hepet&ne  an  ka,  Bent  stick  in  a  trapt 

(So. 
Hepita,  An  elastic  spring,  or  to  spring 

back  (S-). 
Heporapu,  Butterfly  (swallow-tailed). 
Hera,  Weaving,  or  the  instmment  of  — • 
Hera  (or  Bera),  Spoon. 
Heraku,  Lame  (U.). 
Herekashi  ru.  Steps  up  a  mountain  (S.), 

or  to  a  temple. 
He-riat8U  (SO,  Light,  bright,  brilliant. 
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Heri-heri-ki,  To  scold  (Dz*). 

Heron  gam,  Poor  man. 

Heraki,  A  herring  (S-). 

Hesom  hetokoshi,  To  pass  away. 

Hese,  Breath. 

Hese  mane,  To  hreathe. 

Heshi-heshi,  To  pant  (with  mnning). 

Heshim-ntare,  A  diviner. 

Hetnkn,  To  grow;  to  live ;  he  bom. 

He-nke,  Crooked. 

Hikata  (S.),  South. 

Himaisho  (U.),  Going  ap  a  mountain. 

Hinakoi  (S.),  Where  ?  var.  Hikara. 

Hinako-ni-arapa  (S),  Where  are  yon 

going;  Fa  na  knn  e  arapa. 
Hinnye,  To  carve,  (tatoo  marks.) 
Hira,  A  bank. 

Hirashaba  gorn,  A  bald-headed  man. 
Hiratori  kotan  (Biratori  ?)  N.  of  a  great 

AinO  centre,  the  head  quarters  of  the 

AinoB. 
Hire  kunni  (S.),  To  set,  (as  the  sun.) 
Hirep  kurot  (S*),  Dark. 
Hiruafui  (Ahui),  A  conflagration. 
Hishi  yai,  To  sleep ;  Hishiyui  (Mats. 

M.S-). 
Hishite,  Sea-shore  (Pishita),  (S.)* 
Hitmji  (SO,  A  fearsome  beast  w.  Ainos. 
Hobunba,  To  get  np  (S.). 
Hobuni,  To  rise  up  (^  ^),  to  wake  up, 

to  set  out. 
Hoisuni,  Foam,  froth. 
Hokam'ba,  Difficult?  clever? 
Hokamba  (S),  Different. 
Hoku  (hok')  To  buy  (v.  Ehok)  (SO. 
Hoku  (Hoku  ho)  Husband  (U-). 
Hokukorowa,  To  marry,  married  (of 

the  woman). 
Hokuyuku  (Pfz),   Bear;  Binne  hoku- 

yuku,  male ;  mat*ne  hoku-yuku, 

female . 

Homa,  Boe  of  the  herring  (nishin). 


Homakano,  To  go  away. 

Homa  kuropi,  (XJO  N.  of  bird  (Jap.  ha- 
jiro). 

Hombiri,  To  grumble. 

Homeriu,  Grouse  (S);  (Humeroi  (S.), 
partridge. 

Homeru,  Humpbacked. 

Homi(S.),  Theleg. 

Homi,  A  knot. 

Hon  gan.  King,  governor. 

Honi,  The  belly,  (Pfz.) 

Honoishe  (S ),  To  grpwl,  snarl  (of  dog) 
(S.). 

Honoyekina  (S.),  Epirus  Palmata. 

Hontomo,  A  half,  (Pfz>) 

Hop*ne,  Narrow. 

Hopuni,  To  get  up  early;  to  fly. 

Hopuni  oman,  To  go  flying. 

Horak  chikuni,  Name  of  a  tr#B. 

Horaku,  To  fall  down,  tumble  down. 

Hori,  Above. 

Horipa,  To  dance. 

Horo  (S.),  Time,  when. 

Horoka  (S-),  Genus  cray-fish. 

Horokadreyep,  A  lobster  (S.). 

Horokara-yepp,  A  sea  cray-flsh  (SO. 

Horokoshibi,  Backwards. 

Horokui,  A  wolf ;  Horokiu  (SO. 

Hoshibi  3$,  To  return. 

Hoshi  kaap*ne  (UO,  Tear  before  last. 

Hoshi  ki  (hos'ki),    Before. 

Hoshiki  deni,  Veratrum  album. 

Hoshi  ki  no  arapa,  Walking  before. 

Hoshi  ki  arapa  rushiu.  Wishing  to  go 
first  in  (races). 

Hoshi  ki  numan-ni.  Day  before  yester- 
day. 

Hoshi  ki  oman,  Go  or  walk  before. 

Hoshi  kit'pon  no  hoshi  kit  (SO,  To 
wait  a  little. 

Hoshiki  ukuran,  last  night. 

Hoshipi,  To  return  (KO. 
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Eoshippa,  To  dwell.  Hott  I  Interject,  of  sorprise. 

Hos'ke  (^),  To  lie  in  bed  with  eyes  Hott\  20  (S.). 

open.  Hdtu  (K),  Lame. 

Hotauu,  To  press.  Hoyuba,  To  ran  (E). 

Hot'ke,  To  lie  down.  Hoyaba,  (pu)  To  ran  (S-). 

Hot-ke-an,  To  lie  down  (S.).  Ha,  Ban,  past  tense  of  ran  (S.). 

Bot'kn,  The  back.  Humbe  (v.  Fambe),  A  whale. 

Hotka  tapkara  (S.),  Baising  the  hands  Homi  (or  Fomi),  Soand. 

in  dancing.  Hanara  (fanara),  To  ask,  qaestion. 

Hotoshika  (Dx.),  Bag.  Hupa  (S.),  E.  of  pine  (toto  matsa). 

Hotsiba,  To  call.  Hayapa  (S-),  To  ron  away  (y.  hoyaba). 

I. 

I,  pron.  prefix,  To  refer  the  action  or  Ichi  kore,  ^. 

thing  to  another.  Ichishike,  Grab. 

I  or  lam,  Yoa.  Ichokai,  Yon  (politC). 

lada,  A  hanging  bank  (Dy.).  Idankai,  A  kind  of  berry  (Dx.). 

Iba-kashi  (S.),  To  teach,  or  instraotion.  Idara  pirika  (Er.),  Leyel  or  flat. 

Iba  kashina  gnra,  Learned  man.  I-e-ta-nankari,  To  go  to  meet. 

Iba  kashiua  kora,  To  teach.  Igarash,  Thirsty. 

Iba-a-tenki,  The  command  (S.).  Ihok',  To  buy  (U.). 

Ibe,  To  eat.  Ihoshiki,  (U.S.),  Drank. 

Ibe,  The  kernel  of  stone  fruit  (walnut,  Ijokpe  (Sj,  A  sickle. 

ninum  ibe).  Ika,  If,  ^. 

Ibe,  Pungent,  nice.  Ikanashi,  j^. 

Ibe  an.  To  be  nice  (S).  Ikane-beka,  Must,  {J&. 

Ibe  an  be,  Provisions  in  store,  rice,  etc.  Ikarakara  (n.)t  To  make  anything. 

Ibe  kuku,  Flame?  Abe-kuku.  Ikarari,  Violet  colour. 

Ibe  kuyak  isliam.  Could  not  eat.  Ikari,  From,  t). 

Ibe  ri,  To  give  to  eat.  Ikarpupa,  Talisman. 

Iberu,  To  cause  to  eat.  Ikashi  (S-),  Plus,  more. 

Ibe  yakka,  While  eating.  Ikashi,  Great-grandfather. 

Ibirori  (Jap.  buto),  A  poisonous  fly.  Ikashima,  Much,  overplus. 

Iboho  (U.),  Your  child.  Ikashu,  Assistant. 

Ibui,  Grass.  Ikasul,  To  help. 

Ibuigi,  A  bud,  flower.  Ika-un,  To  increase. 

Ibuigi  birashi,  To  bud.  Ikayop*  (S.)  (El),  Quiver  ^  Jg[. 

Ibuike,  A  flower.  Ikdre  (Ikre)  (S.),  Joints. 

Ichagasno,  Teacber.  Ike,  Then. 

Ichakashuu  (E.),  To  teach,  ^plain.  Ike  (Jap.  toki  ui).  Then  ^  1^ 

Ichak'klri  (U.),  Dirty  (S.).  Ikeba,  A  mistake. 

Ichanui,  Salmon  trout  (S.).  Ikenno,'An  enemy. 
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Ikerere-age,  Stooping. 

Ike-n-ei  (Ikewei)  (S.),  Backbone,  ver- 

tebraB. 
Ikidara,  A  kind  of  bamboo. 
Ikiri,  The  seam. 
Ikiri  nasha,  To  rip  up  the  seam. 
Ikisbakani,  A  borer  (oarpent.  toot). 
Ikisbyani  ohep  (Er.)  E.  of  fish. 
Iki-ya-an,  Who,  where  ? 
Ikkaknra  (U.),  To  steal. 
Ikke  (S.),  A  joint. 
Ikke-n,  Backbone. 
Ikohonoye,  Pnnishment. 
Ikoni,  Disease. 
Ikoni  nslii  wa,  Mach  sickness. 
Ikoram  gora,  To  ask  for,  to  beg. 
Ikoro,  Precious  thing  (Aino  used  for 

money,  small  dagger). 
Ikoro  chaoha,  Venerable  old  man. 
Ikoshita,  There  (U.S.). 
Ikoshonke,  ^,  False. 
Iku,  To  drink  (Ign)  (U.S.K.). 
Iku-bashni,  A  wine  stick. 
Ikokebi,  The  backbone. 
Iknkuka,  Thief. 
Iknma-ora,  To  belch. 
Ikonau,  To  stand. 
Iknre,  (ri)  To  give  to  drink. 
Ika  shamoki,  Does  not  drink  (S.). 
Iknsh'be,  A  post. 
Ikushippi,  A  pot. 
Ikashita,  There,  yonder. 
Iknshita  oman  (Sch),  Go  away. 
Ikashnnke  (U.),  To  receive. 
Imakake,  After  that. 
Imakeke,  ^  ^,  After  this. 
Imaki,  Teeth. 
Im&*tchep,  Boasted  fish. 
Ima'shin,  ^  Tired,  fatigued. 
Ima-ori,  Blackberry. 
Ima-ori  ai-nsh'ue,  blackberry  bush. 
Imem,  Lightning  (S-). 


Imi,  Clothing,  cf.  Ami. 

Imi  kam,  To  make. 

Imi-mii  (S.),  To  pat  on  clothes. 

Impak'?  How  many;  v.  Pak*no,  to, 

unto. 
Impak'pa  ▼.  Hembak'pa  ?  How  old  are 

you?  (S-). 
Imush,  A  sword ;  v.  Emushi. 
Inam,  Which. 
Inambe,  Which  thing, 
loan.  What. 

Inan  garapte,  (E.),  How  ? 
Inan  niyakka.  Whatever. 
Inao,    Whittled    sticks    to   represent 

prayers. 
Inao  kiki,  Several  curled  shavings  to 

consecrate  places  (kami  dana,  etc-). 
Ine-an-be,  What  kind  of  thing  ? 
Ine-chikiri-ush-pa,  A  quadruped. 
Ine  sombanum,  Square. 
Ingarabobo,  Pupil  of  the  eye. 
Ini,  Four  men. 

Inikishite  isham.  Without  mistake. 
Inin,  A  woman  who  had  four  children. 
Inishi,  Little  fishing  net,  (Dv). 
Inkari,  To  look. 
Inomi-chup,  1st  month. 
Inono,  Prayer. 
Inoshine,  Acanthus?  .... 
Inumbi  (S.),  Edge  or  framework  uf  the 

fire-place,  (Jap.  irori). 
Inuye,  To  carve  (Wood  etc.). 
lopke.  Sickle,  (Eama)  (S.) 
lotani,  A  pestle. 
Iraman,  To  know. 
Lramande,  To  hunt. 
Lramboturare,  Noisy. 
Iramu  fukuro  (?)  To  obey,  (Dx-). 
Iranga  at,  Rewards. 
Irangarapte,  How  do  you  do  ? 
Lri  wake.  Brethren,  same  as  Iri  waki, 

(imoto),  younger  sister,  cousin,  friend. 
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Iro,  Lustre. 

Iro,  You. 

Irronne,  Thick,  stout. 

Iruslika,  (Er.  El.)«  To  affront ;  offended 

(S-),    ef.   Itakl,    also,    in  Elaproth, 

angry. 
Irushuika  na,  A^gry. 
Isaign,  Easy. 

Isam  (Isham),  Is  not  (Jap.  nashi). 
Ishidoma,  Afraid,  v.  Shitoma. 
Isbiki  an  goru,  Each  person. 
Ishin  ne  no,  Together  with  ^. 
Ishi  yamani  (or  Ishyamani),  Otter. 
Ishiyo-itaki,  To  say. 
Ishneka,  Phantom  (Dx-). 
Isho,  The  young  bear  at  Tsuishikari. 
Isuka,  To  steal;  Isuka  guru,  thief. 
Ishor6rika,  To  stumble,  trip. 
Itunapp'  (S*)i  Ants  (S.). 
Ine  hott',  80,  (S.). 
Inep  ikashima,  14  (S.)*  Inep  ikashima 

w4mbe. 
Inkara  k4ni,    Spectacles  or  telescope 

(S.). 
Inononokara,  Sad  (Dz). 

luoyashi  guru,  A  crazy  fellow. 

Inu,  To  hear. 

Inua,  Deaf. 

Ippe-ambi  (U.),  An  eatable  thing. 

Ippe-rusui  (U.),  To  be  hungry,  better ; 

Ibo  rushui. 

'Iram  ish  guru.  An  ignorant  man  CDx.). 

Iram  ish  kari,  Don't  know  (Dx.). 

Iramki  tarara,  Noisy  (S.). 

Iram  iisamka.  To  lead  astray. 

Iramu  shikan.  Not  to  know. 

Iranako  (E.),  Noisy. 

Irapp'  (v.  rapp'),  Wings. 

Ire,  To  give  (food  to  animals). 

Isakere,  Dirty  (E.S.). 

Isheppo,  A  hare. 

Itai,  To  draw  out. 


Itaki  (Itaku),  To  speak,  language. 

Itaki,  Cannot. 

Itakube,  Conversation. 

Itakube  yakka.  While  one  speaks. 

Itaku  muma.  To  splutter. 

Itangi,  Aino  bowl. 

Itangi  chup,  10th  month. 

Itanke,  Eey. 

Itanke-kemba,  Index  finger ;  lit.,  key- 
finger. 

Itashiya,  To  answer. 

Itashi  yashi,  To  be  pained. 

Iteke  (bekarazu).  Not  to  be,  don't. 

Iteke-uk,  Don't  touch  (S-). 

Ite  kiki.  It  is  not. 

Itekitd  (S.),  Elder  sister. 

Itoko,  Origin. 

Itom&ki  (a  Jap.  word).  Thread- winder; 
a  square  piece  of  wood  to  wind  thread 
on. 

Itomamani,  Starving. 

Itomo  buyara,  The  window  of  the  upper 
seat. 

Ito  moto.  To  arrange,  order. 

Itu,  Nose;  Itu-betsi-ka,  moisture  from 
the  nose. 

Itu  (cf.  Etu),  Nose ;  Itu  bui,  nostril. 

Ituuapp',  Ants. 

Itupp',  Less  than  two. 

Itutune,  Doctor. 

Iwadobi  ni,  Acer  tartaricum. 

Iwakube,  To  bury  (Iwakte). 

Iwambe,  Six. 

Iwambe  ikashima,  16.=Wambe. 

Iwanke,  To  use  (U.E  ). 

Iwara,  To  blow. 

Iware'wa,  To  blow,  to  cool  anything. 

Iwashi,  Sardine. 

Iwonni,  To  wash  (S,). 

Iwonni  audi.  To  wash  the  face  (Of  an- 
other). 

lyabi  ^,  Indolent,  remiss.    . 
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lyai  gipfci  (Jap.  abunai),  There  is  danger, 
lyai  kip'te,  (abunai),  Take  care  1 
lyairaigire  (S.),  Thank  you  (Den,), 
lyanoi  (S.),  A  sahnon  trout, 
lyatte,  An  ornament, 
lyohobota,  Weak, 
lyokishambu,  To  mimic  (Dx.). 
lyomari  (S),  A  vessel  w.  wh.  to  serve 

out  wine ;  a  lipped  basin  we  should 

call  a  jug. 

jr 

Jar*  angu  (DzO,  Skilful. 


lyomari  menoko,  The  woman  who 
bears  about  the  wine  cup. 

lyoshi  wa  araba,  Ck)me  behind. 

lyowashi,  Itch  (v.  Yowashi). 

lyurube  (fj-  ^  Jiu  mono)  Juice,  drip- 
pings. 

lyuta,  To  pound  in  a  mortar. 

lynyagiri,  Thank  you  I 


Ea  (U.  S.)  And ;  (S)  a  reflexive  prefix. 

Ea,  Thread. 

Eaba  chiri  (S-),  Vulture. 

Eabapu,  A  weasel. 

Eabocha  (Jap-),  A  pumpkin. 

Eabu  hara,  Shell  of  a  nut. 

Eadai  (U),  Boof  (cf.  che-ki  dai  (Er.). 

Eagi,  To  scratch  (Jap.  kaki). 

Eai,  To  break  ^,  to  split. 

Eaida,  An  anchor. 

Eaita,  Thick  rope. 

Eaji,  To  row  (Jap.). 

Eakeya  (Jap.  hammer)  (Sch.). 

Eaki,  (Jap.)  A  fence. 

Eakkumi,  A  ladle  for  water. 

Eaku,  Skin  (of  man). 

Eam,  Flesh  (EO. 

E&ma  (v.  Pet-k&ma). 

Eamba  uslii  (S),  Moustache. 

Eambi  (E.),    A  letter;  a  book;  (Jap. 

kami),  paper. 
Eambi  kor  kur,  Law  officers  of  justice. 
Eambi  no  ye,  To  write  (S). 
Eambi-no-yep,  A  pencil,  or  pen  (S-). 
Eambi-shishamo,  A  writer. 
Eami  or  Elaoni,  From. 
Eami-ashi,  Serpent ;  snake  (S). 
Eamoi,  God  ^  2|. 


Jishubish*,  Bright  yellow,  chrome  (Dx.)* 


Eamoi  chisel  (U),  A  temple. 

Eamoi  fumi.  Thunder. 

Eamoi  kot'ch&  wa  (S),  Before  the  gods. 

Elamoi  man.  Stone  god. 

Eamoi  ne  beke.  The  divine  radiance 

(for  Bekere,  q.v.). 
Eamoi  pongara,   Shizoophragma,  Hy- 

drangioides  B.). 
Eamoi-shet  (J-),  A  bear's  cage. 
Eamoi  yachi   XT.),  A  ghost,  a  spirit. 
Eamo  kamo.  Sort  of  hanging  box. 
Eamui-kur,  Syphilis  (Sch.). 
Eamuiniya   (komatta).    Troubled    (A. 

Won.),  V.  Yai  yo  serihe. 
Eanashi  (E.),  Again ;    Eanashi  arigi, 

Ean  arigi,  I  come  again. 
Eanats,  Girl. 

Eanchi  (H),  A  shell?  scull,  rudder. 
Eanchi,  Part  of  shaft  of  an  arrow  (Er-). 
Eando  (U.  S).,  Heaven ;  sky. 
Eando  ne  rikeu,  To  ascend  to  heaven. 
Eando  orun  pikin.  To  ascend  to  heaven. 
Eando  orowa  ran.   To  descend    from 

heaven  (B.). 
Eando  yokke.  Wild. 
Eandum  ukuboyeki.  Foolish. 
Eane,  (Jap.)  Metal. 
Eane  koro  ka,  But. 
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Eangan,  Entrails. 

Eangari,  Gold. 

Eanhn,  (U-),    An  ordinary  mountain 

(Den.). 
Eani,  p.p.,  I  (S*),  var.  of  Eu&ni,  **  I*" 
Eanit,  A  shuttle. 

Eanji,  (Jap.)  An  oar.  ^ 

Eankan,  Bowels,  intestines. 
Eanna  (Jap.)  Mata  5^),  Again  (S.  U-). 
Eanna  karn,  To  make  again,  mend. 
Eanna  kamoi,  Tbnnder  god. 
Eanna  kamoi  fumi  wa,  It  thunders. 
Eanna  piri,  Shavings  of  wood  (SO. 
Eanna  shi  arigi  an  (S.)i  He  has  not  yet 

come. 
Eanna  shi  ek'  (U),  Come  again. 
Eapachi  (S-),  An  eagle. 
Eapapp'  (SO,  Bat. 
Eapappa,  Butterfly,  of.,  Hepurapp*. 
Eapara,  Thin  (opp.  to  Ironne)  (SO. 
Eaparape,  A  circular  box  (SO. 
Eapato,  Name  of  plant;   rod  flower 

(eaten),  the  tiger  lily  ? 
Eapin,  Sea-birds ;  sea  gulls  (SO. 
Eapu  fu,  Skin. 
Eapukari,  To  cut  off  bark  from  tree  or 

stick 
Eapu  kiri,  Leathern  shoes  (v.  Eiro). 
Eara  (Earn),  (S.  EO,  To  make,  form. 
Eara  imi,  To  make  clothes. 
Eara  kami.  To  roll  along. 
Eara-kara,  Snail. 

Earaku  (SO,  Nephew ;  Mat  karaku,  niece. 
Earambe,  A  thing  made  (S) ;  Shin6  to 

karambe,  a  thing  made  in  a  day. 
Eara  ni  (Akadama  T.  Elm.  Tree? 
Eara-shiuma,  Flint  (China  stone). 
E^rasho,  Block  on  which  by  turning  a 

stick  fire  is  obtained. 
E^rashoi,  Hole  in  which  the  turning 

stick  is  placed. 
Earaye  (S),  To  call  in  to  see,  visit. 


Eari,  To  stretch  over,  exceed. 

Eari  kemn,  The  shuttle  with  threads 

wound  (or  stretched)  on  it ;  v.  Elari. 
Eari-kiso,  The  sticks  with  which  fire  is 

obtained. 
Earimba  ni.  Cherry  tree  (Pfz.),  with  the 

bark  of  which  the  arrows  and  quiver 

are  bound. 
Earip  ashite  (?  Earipa),    A  game  for 

children  with  rings  and  sticks. 
Earishi,  A  hoop  or  tub. 
Earoku,  Grandson  by  mother's  side. 
Ease,  Leg. 

Easha  (Jap.  kasa),  Hat  ^. 
Eashi  or  Eashikore,  A  hut  to  pass  the 

night  in. 
Eashiikirigushi,  Island  rat. 
Eashiu,  To  wade  over ;  Bet'  kashiu,  to 

wade  over  a  river. 
Eashi  yobi  yuki.  To  save  (SO,  help. 
Eashupii,  A  ladle. 
Eas'  shiuma.  Steel  and  flint. 
Eata,  Upon ;  above. 
Eataki,  A  ball  of  thread  (in  weaving). 
Eatakura,  Name  of  plant;  red  flower; 

the  tiger-lily. 
Eat'tsi,  The  turned  stick  for  setting  fire. 
Eaukau,  Hail  ^  ^. 
Eaya  (SO,  A  sail. 
Eaya-ni,  A  mast  (Pfz.). 
Eaye,  To  break  (or  E5  ko). 
Ee,  Oil ;  grease  (Eo. 
Ee  (S.),  reflex,  pron.  pref.  (DenO. 
Ee-Sneku  mat  nepo,  My  eldest  daughter. 
Ee-ano  kupoho,  My  eldest  son  (SO. 
Ee-6ra  (ajiwai).  Taste ;  flavour. 
Eei  aikapp  (SO,  Unable ;  cannot. 
Eeiki,  Under  the  knee  (S.),  cf.,  Eoka- 

shap'. 
Eeke  shita  shita,  No !  no  I  it  is ;  it  is. 
Eem'  (UO,  Blood. 
Eem',  Needle. 
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Eema  bnni,  One  of  the  Btefis  in  danc- 
ing; a  sort  of  Irish  jig  style;  the 
"  stamping  "  step. 

Eema  (S),  The  leg. 

Eem  an,  A  famine. 

Eema  ohai  kara  (S),  To  kick  (Den.). 

Eema  shaka  gurn,  Man  without  feet. 

Eema-ure,  Leg.  * 

Eema-uspe,  A  household  box  or  tub 
with  feet,  v.  Shintoku. 

Eemmara  (seto  mono),  Crockery. 

Eem  mu,  Hood. 

Eemnu,  To  bleed. 

Eemorit'  (snji),  Small  sinew. 

Eem  ramu  (ki  kin).  To  suffer  hunger. 

Eem  ramu  an,  Starved  out. 

Eemii,  Blood. 

Eenasu  guru,  A  viper. 

Eenatomni,  Green  colour  (S-). 

Eene,  Elder. 

Eenoma,  Hair  (of  body). 

Eensha  (U.),  Uncle. 

Ee-numa-ush  (S.),  Hairy ;  full  of  hair. 

Ee  ok\  To  sell  (of  oneself). 

Ee  ot'tune  (^  gai).  Injury. 

Eeptenka  (E.),  A  bat,  v.  Eapapp  (S.)* 

Eepuru  ( S.),  An  article  of  dress. 

Eera,  To  taste,  flavour,  taste. 

E6rai  kushiu  (o  kage)  your  protection. 

Eerai-kushiu,  Protection. 

Eerampitch,  Do  not  understand. 

Eerat'  muye,  To  tie  sandals  or  shoes. 

Eera-uen,  Nasty  (in  taste). 

Eerawe  (S-)t  Antennae  of  the  snail. 

Eeri  (U.),  Aino  snow  shoes. 

Eeri  chep-kap'  keri,  Salmon  skin  boots. 

Eeri-keri  (Jap.  sappari).  Quite ;  fully. 

Eeri  yukf  keri.  Deer-skin  boots. 

Ees*  (Kesi)  in  to-kes'.  Afternoon  (S.). 

Eesh'  kesh  ochichit,  Alpine  rose  beetle 
(S.). 

Eeshi,  Every  (S.  U-) ;  Jeder  (El.). 


Eeshi  amba.  To  run  after. 

Eeshi  pa.  Every  year. 

Eeshikarun,  A  forgotten  thing  (S.). 

Eeshi  to.  Every  day. 

Eesho-kesho,  Spotted  (S-),  (likeleopard*8 

skin). 
Eeshupp*  (S.),  Ankle. 
Eesorup',  Peacock. 
Eetobi,  Spike  or  spine  (Or  shells,  etc.), 

(S.). 
Ee-ush'-yut',  Uncle  {^  5C- 
Ee  ushi  yuta,  Uncle. 
Ee  utomo  yukke  guru,   Man  of  bad 

temper. 
Ee  utomo,  fg^,  Intention ;  will ;  heart ; 

feeling. 
Eeware  (U.  S.),  High ;  tall. 
Eeweram  (U.),  Low ;  short. 
Eibin,  Hate. 
Eibiri,  Mountain. 
Eidai,  The  top  of  a  mountain. 
Ei  (^  koto,  Jap.),  An  affair,  thing. 
Eii,  A  louse. 
Eik  (Sch.),  To  strike ;  Aen  kik  (Soh.), 

to  be  struck. 
Eikar  arip\  Strips  of  wall-paper  (oshi 

buchi). 
Eiki,  To  scratch  (S.);  Eigi. 
Eiki  ni,  Prunus  Padus. 
Eikiri,  An  insect  (S.  E.  U.) ;  prob.  fr. 

Eiki,  the  scratcher. 
Eikki-ku,  To  strike. 
Eik  tapkara,  (S),  A  posture  in    the 

dance. 
Eiku-uke  (Jap.  suki  ma),  Opportunity ; 

leisure. 
Eimampe  (U.),  A  bear? 
Eimbu  ikesh  (S.),  Point  of  horn  (Stag*S). 
Eimi  (Jap.  lord,  gentlemen). 
Eimita,  Mountain  (also  called  nobori, 

Jap.  MS). 
Einft,  Aino  mat. 
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Eina  (XT.  E),  Grass ?  of.,  mun  (E.). 

Eina  bo-n,  Floating  wood  (ukikD. 

Eina-hoshi  (habaki),  Leggings;  em- 
broidered. 

Eina  mnn,  Mat  grass. 

Eina  torn  ni,  Green,  of  leaves  or  grass. 

Einiom  kamoi,  Bear  god. 

Einkai  (te  ni-motsu),  Good  in  the  hand. 

Ein  machis'ru  gam  (yoi  no  men  jiyn). 

Einnai,  Grass. 

Ein  op'  (jin),  Eidneys. 

Einta  (7.  Eimita),  (S.),  Hill. 

Einte  an  (E.),  Trees. 

Einnpn,  Eidneys. 

Eion  kian,  To  rub  in  hands  as  fire- 
sticks. 

Eipepo,  Trout  (fl). 

Eipotoru  (U-),  The  forehead. 

Eira  (S.),  To  run  away;  to  turn  self 
round  in  fright ;  looking  round. 

Eirau,  A  horn  (stag's,  etc.),  (S.) ;  Eirau 
nitek,  Ist  branch  of. 

Eiran-ush  pachi,  Ear  basin. 

Eirip'  (aburanii),  The  fatty  part  of 
flesh. 

Eiro  an  ambe  (E.),  Entertaining; 
amusing. 

Eiro,  Leathern  shoes,  cf.,  Eeri. 

Eirora,  Suddenly;  Eirorante  (giyotto 
shite)  in  a  surprised,  astonished  man- 
ner. 

Eirorante,  To  call  a  fool. 

Eirorashap,  (S.),  Tired. 

Eiro'ro,  Health. 

Eiroro-hirika,  Restoration  to  health 
(Horn  puku)  7^  y^. 

Eiro'ro  shino.  Good  health. 

Eiro'ro  uen,  Bad  health. 

Eiro  shite.  Level  ground,  cf.  Idaru 
pirika  (Er.). 

Eiro-ush,  To  have  shoes  on,  (Pfz.) 

Eiro-ush  te,  To  pull  shoes  on. 
Vol.xiT.-90 


Eisara  nuburi,  Bare  mountain. 

Eisara,  Oat  (cf.,  neko). 

Eiseki,  End. 

Eisha-kisha  (J.),  To  bore. 

Eishara,  Ear;  eaf  poir;  ear  pick. 

Eisheri  (Mos.),  (Db.),  Tobacco ;  a  pipe. 

Eishima,  To  grasp  at  with  the  hand. 

Eishima  an  (S.),  To  seize ;  to  take  hold 
of  round  the  body. 

Eishima  teku.  To  be  depressed. 

Eishita,  Mountain. 

Eitesh,  (S.),  Eind  of  lily,  used  as  medi- 
cine ;  root  used  probably. 

Eitoi  mama.  The  ridge-pole  of  a  roof. 

Ein,  A  plant  of  which  Ainos  eat  the 
root ;  the  lily. 

Eiuta  chap,  9th  month  (Sch.). 

^yo*  ^y  S^»  To  fall  (of  a  mountain), 
landslip,  death  (of  king). 

Eo,  A  prefez-particle  reflexion,=6elf. 

Eo,  Floor,  Jap.  word. 

Eobe,  A  wild  duck,  v.  Eobecha. 

Eobett'  cha.  Small  duck. 

Eobichi,  Gets  away  (as  an  eel  slips 
away  from  your  hand). 

Eoboru,  Side  (mountain  side). 

Eochake,  Forward  (S.). 

Eo  chan-ko,  It  is  not ;  don't,  cf.,  Eopan 
(S.). 

Eochi,  Floor,  ground. 

Eochi-uen,  Bad  flow,  meaning  uneven. 

Eode,  To  tie  up  (as  horse). 

Eohonnoye,  To  punish. 

Eoi,  Wave. 

Eoigi,'  Curse. 

Eoigi  an.  To  curse,  scold. 

Eoi  hok  (U.),  To  buy  (sp.  of  oneself). 

Eoiki,  To  catch  (fish,  rat). 

Eokai-a,  To  kneel  down. 

Eokan  tama  (E.),  To  cheat. 

Eokkobuda,  The  knee  cap. 

Eoko,  Bride  (Dav.). 
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Eokobn,  Sheep. 

Eokosaba,  The  koee  (S.),  El.  Eokashap. 

Eokoye,  Son-in-law. 

Eomba-mai»  N.;  plaoe  seaweed. 

Eomo,  To  fold,  (Pfz.) 

Eomnn,  Chaff. 

Eon  (El.),  Shaft  of  an  arrow. 

Eonde,  To  divide. 

Eonehi  (S.),  Yoor  hoase. 

Eon  gari,  Feathers. 

Eonji  (S.),  Hat,  cap. 

Eon  kane  wakka,  Gold  leaf. 

Eon  kani  (?)  Silly. 

Eonkari,  Gold. 

Eonko,  Bing  of  a  bell. 

Eon  naripe,  Aunt. 

Eonobum  (S.),  Lovely,  to  like. 

Eonopom  (E.,  Wanted). 

Eonm  (S.),  or  kondru,  Ice. 

Eon-mshini,  To  wish ;  Eon-mshui  (S.). 

Eopan  (S.),  To  dislike,  Don't  (Jap.  iya  I) ; 
not  wanted.  , 

Eopande  (S.),  Hateful. 

Eopeoha  (S.  U.),  Wild  dock. 

Eopichi,  (V.  Eobichi). 

Eorachi,Like;  as,  Tan  — ,  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Eoraohi  nnkara  (S.),  As  you  see. 

Eore  (S.),  To  give. 

Eore  (or  Enre)  ambe  tate  (S.),  I  will 
present  these  to  yon. 

Eore  anna,  To  give. 

Eoriu  (S.),  If. 

Eoro,  If. 

Eoro  an,  To  have,  possess. 

Eoro  gum,  Petasites  japonicus. 

Eoro  guru,  A  master. 

Eoro  kai  (Jap.  nagara). 

Eorokoni  ham.  Large  leaf  used  as  an 
umbrella. 

Eoro  okoni  (S.),  Fuki  plant  (akashi). 

Eoro  wa.  With,  by  means  of. 


Eoro  wa  ek*.  To  bring. 

Eoshake  (S.),  Forward. 

Eoshima,  Daughter-in-law. 

Eoshi  shuye,  To  nurse ;  —  hekaohi,  to 

nurse  a  child. 
Eosh'matne,  To  marry. 
Eosh'matsi,  A  bride. 
Eosh'ni,  Light  (opp.  heavy)  (E.U.S.). 
Eoshni  tsip,  A  light  boat. 
Eosh'  po,  A  bow  (U.). 
Eosh'to,  Name  of  a  pre-Aino  race. 
Eosungi,  To  deceive. 
Eotamu,  Attraction. 
Eotan,  Place,  country,  village  (S.U.). 
Eotan-buri,  Manners  of  a  village  (S.). 
Eotan-karA,  To  settle  one's  Self,  become 

domiciled. 
Eotan-kar&  kamoi,  God  of  the  village. 
Eot'cha,    Before,  (coram)  v.   hosh'ke, 

before. 
Eotokai,  Least  of  the  Aino  chiefs. 
Eotoro,  In,  within. 
Eotsu  chaki,  Before  (coram). 
Eott',  K  (S.). 
Eo  wen,  To  dislike,  hate. 
Eoyanto  no,  Master  of  a  family. 
Eoyeki  (U.S.),  To  catch  (V.  Eoiki). 
Eoyekori,  To  meet. 
Eoyeram'  petek,  I  don't  understand. 
Eu,  I ;  also  auxil.  of  to  do ;  reflex  pron. 

prefix. 
Eu  (orkfu),  \bow;  —  akk',  to  shoot 

with  a  bow. 
Eu-a  (S.),  A  stick,  a  pole,  a  staff. 
En  &ni,  I  (to  superiors),  k&ui  (S  ),  kaAni. 
Euanno,  To  balance,  or  a  balance,  a 

steelyard. 
Eu  apo,  A  small  boy. 
Euba,  To  bite  at  (U.);  Eubaba  (S.). 
Eu  chiya,  ^  House. 
Euda,  To  wake  up  (Dav.). 
Eue  kai-chup,  4th  month  (Sch.). 
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Kafn  (or  Efa),  A  belt. 

Ea  goro,  My,  mine. 

Eai-koi,  Snipe. 

Eaitaka-anl  akkanka  ri,  To  show 
decision  with  regard  to  what  one  tells. 

Eu-ka,  A  bow-string. 

Eukahi,  A  shoulder. 

Eukeri  (S.),  Deer  skin  boots. 

Eakime,  ^  Heaven. 

Eakkani»  Coin  (?)  Dz. 

Eokohu,  My  husband  (U.)* 

Eumadaki  (S.),  Younger  sister. 

Eumani,  A  beam. 

Eumoutabi  an,  I  am  busy. 

Eunai,  Eind  o!  medicine. 

Eune  a-u  tap'ke,  Bepairing,  being  re- 
paired. 

Eune-ni,  Species  of  pine  (unko-matsn). 

Euugi,  (Jap.)  nail. 

Eunip,  Business. 

Euni  ramu,  Think  of  again,  remember. 

Eun  kutsu,  A  kind  of  eagle. 

Eunnan,  Morning  (U.S.),  v.  knnne. 

Eunne,  Black,  dark. 

Eunne«mbi,  Black  ink. 

Eunne  chnpp',  The  moon. 

Eunne  ibe,  Supper. 

Eunne  iwa.  Morning. 

Eunne  tamo,  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Eunne  wa  ibe,  Breakfast. 

Eunne  wa  no.  This  morning. 

Eunne  wa  sokeri,  To  become  black. 

Eunniba,  (y.  kunne-iwa)  Morning. 

Eu  noshki,  Middle  of  a  bow. 

Eup  (S.),  Skin. 

Eupa  (U.),  To  bite  at. 

Eupka,  Iron ;  a  mattock. 

Eupsa,  End  of  girdle  (ornamented). 

Eupuka,  Iron  ? 

Eura,  A  smell,  v.  fura. 

Eura  nen,  A  stink,  v.  fura-nen. 

Eure,  Bed  (S,U.),  v.  fnre. 


Euro  ambe  tate,  I  present  to  yon  (S.). 

Euri,  Shade. 

Euru  (guru),  A  man. 

Euru  gira,  Gills  of  fish. 

Eurumo,  To  sit  down. 

Euromshika,  To  sit  down,  (Mats  MS.). 

Eurumuse,  Aborigines  of  Yezo. 

Euruppe  (S.),  A  den. 

Euruppi  (U.),  Ten  (10). 

Eushabo  (S.),   Elder    sisteTi   opp.  to 

iriwaki  (S.)  or  turesh  (Er.). 
Eush&n,  A  forked  stick  used  in  the 

bear's  trap. 
Eushita,  Opposite. 
Eushitaan,  Is  over  yonder  (V.  tampata 

an. 
Eushin,  On  account  of  (Jap.  kore  ni 

yotte),  by  this  means,  like  kara  Jap. 
Eushiu,  Sign  of  future  tense.  ?  Bushiu, 

to  wish,  will,  future  auxiliary. 
Eushni  (y.  EoshnD  (S.),  Light,  opp. 

to  heavy. 
Eusnept,  A  pigeon;   kosn  wept,  and 

kusui. 
Eusu,  To  come,  sign  of  the  future. 
Eusu,  Sign  of  interrog. 
Eusu  (S.),  For  the  sake  of,  purpose. 
Eusui,  A  pigeon. 
Eusuncha  (E.),  To  cross. 
Eusuncha  pechika  (E.),  To  cross  a  river. 
Eusuuchata  (E.),  Crossing  a  river. 
Eusuwept  (S.),  A  pigeon  (Eusui)  (S.). 
Eut'  (S.)  (Er.),  Girdle;  Eut-etu,  nose 

or  end  of  the  girdle. 
Ent  korasui,  The  loins ;  y.  kuto. 
Eutsu  ne,  Girdle. 
Euttaka  (S.),  Whether. 
Euw&,  A  stick. 

Euwar6  (S J,  Trap  for  bears,  of.  Eu8h4n. 
Euwat,  A  bowstring. 
Euynbo  (S.),  My  elder  broths, 
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Ma,  To  swim. 

Maa,  To  roast  (S.);  Kam'  ma  (S.),  to 

roast  flesh. 
Maoh-bigaohi,  A  girl. 
M&oho  (matsn)  hamu  tanne  hup,  Small 

firs. 
Mada,  Winter  (mata). 
Mada  a  hnp  hara,  To  marry. 
Madomai,=Mat8amai. 
Magiri,  Knife  to  cnt  food. 
Mahe,  Tar.  of  nai,  mai  gJE,  marsh. 
Mai,  var.  of  nai,  gJE. 
Mai  shiu  no  kuni,    Manchoo  (beads 

from  thence). 
Maji,  A  wife,  cf ,  matsi  and  maohi. 
Maka,    Open;   Apa-maka,    Open  the 

door. 
Makan,  To  ascend  a  river. 
Makanik*,  Upper  part  of  arrow  made 

of  stag's  shin-bone  (Sch.). 
Makanruru,  The  flood  tide  (D?.). 
Make,  An  anchor  (makke). 
Makiri  Unagiri),  A  knife  to  oat  food. 
Makiri  nit',  Haft  of  a  knife. 
Makuamunin  (S.),  The  arm  from  the 

shoulder  to  the  elbow. 
Maku-idre,  2nd  joint  of  finger. 
Makan  tapasado,  Mascles  of  the  arm. 
Makaraba,  Gills  of  a  fish. 
Mama,  Hanger. 

Manshiro,  To  whistle  (maishiro). 
Mar^ppo,  Fishing  tackle,  prong,  har- 
poon for  spearing  salmon. 
Marr6,  Simple  fish-hook  (Sch). 
Masashin  toko,  A  wine  tub  ? 
Mash'kin  no  (Jap.  iyo  iyo).  Still  more, 

certainly. 
Maski-shoya,  Mother  island. 
Masa,  Name  of  a  female  relative). 
Mataki,  (S.),  Yonnger  sister. 
Matap'pa,  The  coming  winter. 


Mat'naa,  The  north. 

Matneba  or matnebo (S.),  Daughter;  Eu 

matnepo,  my  —  (S.) 
Matne-hida,  A  bitch  (S.). 
Matsi,  Girl,  wife. 
Matsi  karaku.  Niece. 
Matsi    shiyaku    (otoko  yamome),     A 

widower. 
Matuo,  The  north. 
Mau,  Shoreless  (hama  nashi). 
Ma-uberi,  To  crack. 
Ma  ukushi.  To  pass  through. 
Mawe,  Breath,  air ;  cf .  Hau-e. 
Mayaike,  To  rub  or  scrape  the  flesh. 
Me  an.  Is  cold ;  Tando  me  an,  to-day 

it  is  cold. 
Me-an-ba  (pa)  ek.  Cold  year  comeB= 

Autumn. 
Me-an-kotan,  Cold  country. 
Mechako,  A  skull. 
Meko,  A  cat  (Jap.  neko). 
Membi,  A  female  relative. 
Membiro,  Garlic. 
Memu  ?  Old  river. 
Menashi  (S.),  East. 
Menashi  guru.  East  Yezo  men. 
Menge,  To  shave. 
Menoko,  Woman;   Menoko  samguru, 

womanish. 
Merai-ki  (S.),  To  shiver  with  cold. 
MerAki,  Cold. 
Me  to  an.  Quiet,  calm. 
Mi,  To  clothe  (imi). 
Mi  ambe,  Clothing. 
Mi-an,  Comfort. 

Michi?  Father ;  Eumichi,  my  father  (S.). 
Michipo  (mit'po)  ?  Grandmother. 
Mik,  To  bark. 

Mimaukerere,  To  gnash  the  teeth. 
Mina,  To  laugh. 
Mip-teine  (S)|  Clothes  wet,  damp. 
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Misam,  Collar. 

Mishnn,  Cold  (of  weather),  (S.)* 

Mo,  Small  (as  in  word  Mororan) ;  also 

quiet,  calm. 
Mo,  A  span  fr.  thumb  to  second  finger. 
Mo-ohupp,  11th  month. 
Moi,  To  out  (grass) ;  Mun-moi  (S.). 
Moi,  Tar.  of.,  Nai  gl.     Marshy  land, 

marsh. 
Moi,  A  strait,  gulf. 
Moi  moi.  To  move. 
Moi  na,  Not  sleeping. 
Moi  shut  ikari.  To  knock  down. 
Moire,  Late;    slow;    Mo-ire-tara  (S.), 

gradually. 
Mokon-mo-ui,  Sleepy;  Mokon-rushui, 

very  sleepy,  wanting  to  sleep. 
Mokora,  To  sleep. 
Mokorn,  To  sleep ;  Mokoru  o  (nemure 

yo),  go  to  sleep. 
Mokoriri,  Bagle  shell. 
Mokora  (uemure),  Go  to  sleep. 
Mokuida  chupp,  April. 
Mokuri,  An  Aino  musical  instrument, 

a  Jew's  harp. 
Momanbe,  Doe  (of  deer). 
Mombets,  Finger  or  toe. 
Mombets  on  kane,  Finger  ring. 
Momori  (Jap.  mono  shimau). 
Mono,  Work. 
Mono  okai.  Quiet ;  still. 
Mon  pachi.  Dust. 
Mon  suk,  To  yawn. 
Montabi,  Busy  ?  (S.). 
Mose,  A  nettle. 
Moshiri,    Island,  the  world;    Moshiri 

uturu,  frontiers  or  straits. 
Moshiriba,  The  east. 


Moshirigish,  The  west. 

Moso  moso.  To  rise  up  from  sleep. 

Mosuma,  Another  (man). 

Moyuk  (y.  Muyuk),  A  badger. 

Mron,  To  flow  (as  a  river). 

Mu-a-po,  Bice  bowl,'(Dx.). 

Mui,  A  wicker  tray  to  gather  up  dust 

sweepings. 
Mui  koiram.  Together. 
Mui  mamba  (Jap.  shitaku).  Beady. 
Mui  nak.  To  wake  up. 
Mui  sapte.  To  sweep,  brush. 
Muk  (S.),  Kind  of  plant  eaten,  root  like 

potatoes. 
Mukan  de,  A  centipede  (gejigeji). 
MukAra,  An  axe. 

Mukkane-ni,  A  round  log  of  wood. 
Mukkuri  (Er.),  A  small  musical  instr. 

like  the  Jew's  harp,  made  of  bamboo, 

with  a  tongue  of   bamboo,  having 

strings  attached  to  each  end  4  or  5 

inches  long. 
Mukotap'tap,  To  roll  up. 
Mukun  bets.  Branch  of  a  river. 
Mumanda  chupp,  June. 
Mumbe,  The  rainy  season ;  (Muni  be), 

grass  thing,  dew. 
Mun,  Grass. 

Mundai  (?)  To  work,  labour. 
Mun  ibui,  Flower  of  grass. 
Munin,  To  rot. 

Muni  wakka.  Grass  wator^rdew. 
Mun  osura  ushi,  A  dunghill. 
Mush,  A  fly  (S.). 
Mushiuk^na,  A  plant  used  as  medicine, 

by  infusion. 
Muyak  (or  Moyuk'),  A  badger. 
Muye,  To  tie,  bind  up  (S.),  (v.  8hin&). 


N&,  (Na-a)  Not  yet ;  Na-ane-no,  not  yet    Na,  Afterwards, 
thin.  Na  a  ma-ire-no,  Not  gradually. 


SIS 
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Nai,  A  stream  (Er.),  gjl  sawa,  marsh. 

Nai  chap. 

Nam,  Cold. 

Nam  wakka,  Gold  water  (namiaka). 

Nanda,  The  deck  of  a  boat. 

Nan  koro,  Will  have. 

Nanu,  Faoe. 

Nanu  bori  pirika,  Form  of  god. 

Nana  furai  shintoka  (Er.),  Wash  hand 

basin. 
Nana  isham,  Dishonorable. 
Nana-uen-chepp,  Kind  of   fish   (Jap. 

kajika)  the  **  river  deer  ". 
Napan  no,  Afterwards. 
Natte  imakari,  To  adopt. 
Ne,  Together. 
Ne  ak  ne,  If. 
Ne  bak'ne?  How  mach,  (pronoanoed  ne 

bakWne). 
Nebak  no,  Whither? 
Nebiki  (nebege)  (El.),  Light. 
Nebusa,  Beoaase. 
Nejiki  newa.  If. 
Nekata,  In  the  sunshine. 
Nekon,  What. 
Ne-konne,  Unite,  (Ffz.). 
Nema,  Bowls  or  basins. 
Nemba,  To  pall  down. 
Ne  nankoro  wa,  Perhaps. 
Ne  no  an,  Like  (Er.). 
Nen(Neni),  IfeWho? 
Nen  goro  (koro).  Whose? 
Nen  ni  yakka,  Anybody ;  some  one. 
Neni  ni  yakka  isham,  There  is  nobody. 
Nep'  (?  fr.  Ne-be),  What  (thmg). 
Nep-a-ka-no,   How   long?   (have  yoa 

been  here). 
Nep'  ne,  Something ;  anything. 
Nep'  ne  akka  yeram  pitch   gara,  A 

dance. 
Nep*  ne  ekka,  Some  basiness. 
Nep*-okai*8ham,  Nobody. 


Nep*  ta,  What. 

Nepa  itaka  yakka  kara  knya,  Some- 
thing to  do  with  whatever  it  said. 
Nera  we.  Is  it  not  ? 
Neshi  ko  ni  ka  repp,  A  sort  of  flute  to 

blow  ^  ^i  «. 
Neta?  Where? 
Neta-ntora,  Which  side. 
Ne  to  bake.  The  body  of  animala,  of  the 

inao,  etc.,  (neto  bogi),  the  stick, 
Ne  an.  And  also. 
Ne  wa  no?  Whence? 
Ne  wa  an  be  (Jap.  sono  dan). 
Niak,  A  Uttle. 

Nibappa,  Fish  or  rice  bowl. 
Nibeshi,  Tilia  oordata,  bark  of  whioh 

is  ased  for  nets  and  ropes. 
Ni  bari  (v.  Nubari),  Mountain. 
Nichi  kara  (H.),  Gloads?    above,   to 

ladle  oat. 
Niha,  Afraid,  cf.,  (Me). 
Ni-ir'e,  Connected  with  tatooing. 
Ni  kaba,  Bark  of  a  tree. 
Nikaparus*,  Aino  dress  (of  elm  bark 

fibre). 
Nikara?  stripes  ?  (S.). 
Nikara,  Notched  post  for  a  ladder. 
Nikar^usha,  Getting  fire  by  sticks. 
Niko  kara.  To  fold  up. 
Niko  omari  (?),  To  wrap  up. 
Ni-m&  (S.),  Wooden  fish  bowl  (mine). 
Nimaki,  Teeth  (var.  ImakD. 
Nimaki  aruka,  Toothache. 
Nimaki  ashin,  Front  teeth. 
Nimba,  To  lead  (as  a  horse),  to  pall 

(as  a  sledge),  draw,  (S.). 
Nimbe  rogu.  Chief  king  of  Ainos,  whose 

residence  was  at  Para,  now  extinct 

office. 
Nimii,  To  climb  (a  tree). 
Nin,  To  melt. 
Nin-chupp,  Half-moon  (Db.). 
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Ninge,  Gkdl-bladder  (Soh.).  Ni  tok*pa,  To  tftp,  to  peek  a  tree  (as 

Ningari  (Er.  El.),  Ladder.  wood-pecker)  Nil,  a  tree(v.6hikaiii), 

Ninkari,  Ear-rings.  wood. 

Nin  nin-geppo.  Glow-worm  (S.).  Nittne  daimon,  Thalictmm  tfaimbergii, 

Ninn,  To  saw.  used  for  poultices  (Med.). 

Ninam,  Walnuts  (Er.).  Ni  tnndnm  thonno. 

Nipes  (Tilia  asgentea),  Linde.  Ni  nen?  To  growl?  or  groyel. 

Nip  kai  sham   (Nip  okai  isham),  No  Nia  fa,  Squirrel. 

one.  Nin  raku,  September. 

Nishabi,  Lower  pari  of  the  leg.  Ni-nre,  The  gams  (Niraendn). 

Nishapp'  (S.)  shin,  cf.  Utsikam.  Niyatai  cbapp,  7tb  month. 

Nisbatek,  Daybreak.  No  ambi?  To  ask. 

Nishatta,  To-morrow  morning.  Nochiu  (Nojia),  Star. 

Ni-shi,  Fire  sticks.  Nogi  (Naka  or  nako),  Testes. 

Nishibo,  A  hare.  Noi-be,  Brain  (?.  Naibe  and  Noi-poro). 

Nishi  mo.  Lonely ;  Nishi  ma  o  ehyrro  Noi  boro,  Forehead. 

(Db.),  feel  ennai.  Noi  do,  To  shine  (as  the  san). 

Nishi  ma  an,  Fear,  awe,  dread  cmpaxre  Noi  kara.  To  arrange  the  head-hair. 

(Day.),  (Db.).  Nojia,  8rd  Heaven  lower  H.  good ;  Noijn 
Nishi  Oman,  To  think,  reflect,  (Db.).  bokunashi,  lower  hell, 

Nishiomap,  Memory,  moaming  recol-  Nokaka,  A  map. 

lections  which  remain  in  the  mind.  Nokkoro,  To  lay  (as  an  egg). 

Nishi  pa.  The  upper  one,  rich  man,  Nokon  (~  Jap.  narnhodo).  Indeed  I 

you,  sir  I  in  address.  Nokuyak&,  (S.),  Swallow. 

Nishite,  Hard.  Nona,  Sea-urchin. 

Nishi   te  bokunashi.  Higher  hell,  v.  Nondabi,  A  buoy. 

Nojia  nichi.  Noni,  Saliva. 

1^  shiu,  A  wooden  mortar  (Jap.  usu).  Nonno,  Flower. 

Nishi  uro,  The  heavens  (Db.).  Nori,  To  aim. 

Nishi  yapp,  A  buffoon ;  sudden,  unez-  Noshike  (Noshike  ta),  Middle  (S.) ;  No- 

pected.  shika  an,  in  the  middle. 

Nishni-kamoi,  The  Devil  (Db.).  Noshi  ke  ogai  yo  kupoho,  My  second 
Nishshi  (Db.).  son. 

Niso  (pestle  and  mortar).  Mortar  (Sch,).  Noshike  tek  bet.  Middle  finger  (Sch.). 

Nit,  A  rib,  a  bone.  Nosh'ki  ki.  Centre  of  a  circle. 

Ni-tai,  A  wood  (Ni-tei),  (S.),  a  forest.  Nososo,  To  rouse  up. 

Nitat,  A  swamp.  Nos  pa.  To  chase  (?). 

Ni  tik  (Ni-tek),  A  bough ;  Ni  shin-rit,  Not'a  (not'ka),  Strings  to  bear's  trap. 

root.  Notak',  Point  or  edge  of  knife. 

Nitne  Eamoi,  A  spectre  (Jap.  oni).  Notankam,  Cheeks,  (Noyabi,  Sch.). 

Nitne-okoko,  A  very  poisonous  black  Not  ka.  Long  strings  to  the  bear  trap 

snake,  about  2  feet  long.  with  bow  and  arrow. 
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Not'kiri,  Chin  (Sch.).  Kama,  Hair ;  Nnma  ti8,  hairy  (S.),  G?fs.). 

No-to-an,  Cahn ;  Atoi  no-to-an,  qaiet  Numa  ashi  kikiri.  Caterpillar. 

sea.  NnmaD,  Testerday,  (o  nnman  8.). 

Noya,  Wormwood,  Ariimesia  ynlgaris,  Nmnara,  The  half. 

mng-wort,  from  which  Moxa  ynlgaris  Namba,  To  express,  8qaeeseoiit,piiieh. 

is  prepared.  Nomba  shake,  Expressed  wine,  muddy. 

Noye,  To  twist.  Numbi  (or  namba),  To  pinoh. 

Na,  To  hear.  Nomi,  Sqaare  measure. 

Nnbe,  Tears.  Nomke  kn.  To  choose,  select. 

Nuchatteka  yakka.  As  one  rejoices.  Nam^sham  (S.),  A* collar. 

Kn  ina.  To  hide  (Nai  nak*8),  to  draw  in  Nnp,  Agricalture,=no  ^. 

(of  snail's  antennas).  Nnp'ka,  Field,  wilderness. 

Nui  sham,  Fringe  (Jap.  heri).  Nnpke  ats.  Muddy  water  (Pfz.). 

Nnkara,  To  see);  Nnkaru  na  nen,  bad  to  Nn-rasni  (mshni).  Desire  to  hear. 

see,  ngly.  Nuta>rapp,  Gills  of  a  fish  (S.)  ? 

Nnk'te,  The  temples.  Nnto-nkari,  Fainting  (Pfz.). 

Nuku  (Kl.),  Eggs ;  v.  nogi.  Nuye,  To  write. 

O. 

0,  ft  aru.  Obush*,  To  tear. 

0,  (S.),  To  ride,  (of  another)  in  speaking  Ochiyae,  ]£  ^,  To  lose  (things,  money, 

of  another;   Eo,  when  speaking  of       etc.). 

self.  Ochiki,  A  tray. 

Oa  (S.),  A  frog;   Oa  chishi,  the  frog  Ofni  ambi,  Small  girdle. 

cries.  Ofunakn,  Lately,  a  few  days  ago. 

0-a-chikir*  ni  ash,  To  stand  on  one  Oha,  Empty;  —  chipp',  an  unladen  ship. 

leg.  Ohai  ni  na. 

Dado  (oato)  Semen  (Sch).  Ohak  (S.),  Shallow,  low. 

O-a-n-ush  kikiri.  Stag  beetle.  Gheri,  A  girl. 

Gbambaki,  Shrimp.  Ghiyo,  £.  of  tree,  bark  medicinal. 

Gbas  (wabase).  Snow.  Oho,  Deep  (G  5ho),  (S.). 

Gbaship'ship  White  Eqaisetom  Xyloch.  Ghonno  (S.),  Long  time. 

Gbat  (opab),  To  pierce.  Ghonno  nnkara  (S.),  To  look  .for  long 
Gbatte  (Kr.),  Joined.  time. 

Gbeka  (Gpeka),  Straight  (Sch).  Gikash'te,  It  leaks. 

Gbesh,  obompe,  Trousers.  Gipakari  shiyaka,  Toung  man  ? 

Gbiabia,  To  bore  Dx. .  Gira,  To  forget. 

Gbitta,  All ;  —  anbe,  all  things.  Gishi,  (S.),  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

Gbitta,  All;  —  Aino,  all  men.  G  itaku  sut,  To  be  defeated. 

Gbosho,  To  bore  a  hole,  or  cut  with  a  G  itaku  sut  an.  To  confess. 

chisel.  Gkai,  A  man,  a  person ;  —  G  samgani, 
Gboso  (Jap.  sui  komo)  To  absorb.  manly. 
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Okake,  Beginning. 

Okake-an,  Finished. 

Okamikot'  (El.),  Sickness,  (ogami  kos). 

Okan,  To  hide. 

Okatuiba  (S.),  To  press. 

Oka-uchi,  Helm  (?) 

Okajo,  A  person. 

Ok'chishi  (S.),  Valley. 

Oke-we,  To  throw  away,  drive  away 
(dog.) 

Okikarumi,  Minamoto  Yoshitsnne. 

Okirashino,  Strength. 

Okoima,  To  make  water. 

Okoko  (snake  ?),  v.  Tame. 

Okopoye,  To  mix  together  (S.). 

Om  (S.),  Thigh;  Om  chikiri,  hind  leg 
(of  dog). 

Oma,  To  lay  (?  eggS). 

Omambi,  Long  hose. 

Oman,  To  go,  ^f  (Kr.)  Oman  J  Oman  1 
go  I  go ! 

Omande,  To  send. 

Omanikush'ui,  Styrax  Sp. 

Omaryubo  (E£.),  Kite  (plaything). 

Ombaku,  Leggings. 

Omke. 

Omke  kara,  To  take  cold. 

6mki,  Acute  fever  (Sch.). 

Ommki  (Ougrunki),  Coughing. 

Omoi-koro,  Adultery. 

Omoro  roshi  (Jap.  waza  to)  Inten- 
tionally. 

On,  To  dig  (?)  Ou  ?  cf .  O-urei. 

Onaiketa,  Inside  (SJ. 

Onak'ta,  Where  is?  (S.). 

Onashi,  The  skull  (Er.). 

Ondara  (S.).  (Jap.  taru)  Pail,  tub. 

Onefiidzu,  God  of  fire  (?)  Oneftidzn 
(Sch.). 

Ongamu  (Jap.),  To  pay  respects,  to  bow. 

Onip,  The  seal  (Blk.). 

Onne  (S.),  Old  man. 
Vol.  xiT,-91 


Onnman,  Evening  4^  ^  to  night. 

Oomoke,  To  cough. 

Opa-an,  Ah  I  ah  I 

Opechini-a  (S.),  To  sit  down. 

Op6ka  (S.),  Straight. 

Op^ka  an  arapa  (S.),  Creeping,  coming. 

Opki,  To  spear,  pierce. 

Opkis,  End  of  harpoon. 

Opoke,  Let  wind. 

Opp*  (apper)  A  spear,  for  bear  hunting 

Opu  (ta),  Tobacco  case. 

Ora-no,  My,  (here). 

Oren  kari  (Er.)  Fixed,  appointed. 

Ori  (?),  Jap.  saka,  A  hill,  cliff. 

Oribak*,  Hiimble,  I  am  sorry  (kinodoku). 

Oroitaku,  To  read. 

Oron  chisei,  A  hunting  box. 

Oropak,  As  far  as. 

Oro-wa,  ^  From ;  or  Oro-wa  no. 

Orun,  Towards. 

Osa,  A  loom. 

Osahari,  Change. 

Osarai  (Dx.),  To  separate  (cf.  usarai,  H.). 

Osaru  betu  (betsu)  (oshiyarubetu)  The 

river  in  a  swamp  g|E. 
Ose  kamui.  Wolf. 
Osekato  an.  To  forge. 
Osha,  A  prismatic   shaped   stand  to 

support  the  threads  in  weaving. 
Oshaganke,  To  call. 
Osharekino,  N.  of  a  Sam-man. 
Oshi,  Behind,  (oshimaji). 
Oshie-kam  (U.),  Woman's  belt. 
Oshikarumba,  Bound. 
Oshike,  To  net,  make  nets. 
Oshiki,  Spirit,  inside;   •—  araka  (S.), 

sick  in  stomach. 
Oshiko,  Beginning  or  begin. 
Oshimake  Er.),  Behind. 
Oshimu,  The  rump. 

Oshiora  (suteru).  To  throw  away,  behind. 
Oshipit,  To  return. 
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OflAdpiVri,  To  eanse  to  retom. 

Oshiri,  To  be  surpaeaed. 

Oshiro,  Togo, enter;  Ghipp*  -*, togo 

into  a  ship. 
Oshirush*,  To  canae  to  retam. 
Oshiu,  Bitter. 
Oshiuro  (oshioro),  Anns. 
Oshiuro-ma  (Jap.  daiben).   To  go  to 

stool. 
Ofloma,  Exerements. 
Osoru,  The  posteriors  (oshioru). 
Osuru,  To  throw. 
Ota,  Sand  (otaru)  (S.). 
Ot*chara,  Fish-tail. 
Ot'ke,  To  spear ;  op*ani  oVke  (S.,)  to 

spear,  v.  opki. 
Otek'miknrn,  Kiohes. 
Oteriki,  To  tread,  to  kids. 
Oteshoraki,  Fore. 
Otobi,  Hair  of  head  (otto  or  5t5).  (Otop\ 

S.);    —  kishima,  to  shave  off  the 

hair  (S.). 
Otomntaye,  A  cross. 


Otosamne  an.  To  lie  down. 

Otta,  Postposition  ^,  to  <plaoe,  penon). 

Otf  ena,  Chief  of  village. 

Otnp*,  Pipe-case. 

Otnroki,  Between. 

0-nrei,  To  dig;  T<u  o*iirei,  to  d|gthe 

ground. 
On-se,  Only. 
Oa-se  shinep,  Only  one. 
Oweye !   Away    with  I   Sheta  oweye ! 

away  with  the  dog  1 
Oya,  Outside,  other  (oyaka,  Pis  J. 
Oya,  g  ^  ^>  To  cook  for  self. 
Oyai  betsu,  The   river  where    **you 

cook  yonr  food  '*  (Jap.  Chimai  betsu 

Oyak'taman,  To  part. 

Oyaku*,  The  other. 

Oyamuk*te  (Er.),  What  sort  xd  a  thing 

is  that? 
Oyapa,  Next  year,  or  oyaba. 
Oyashimi,  The  day  after  to-morrow. 


Pa  (S.),  A  year. 

Pa  (Ba),  Smoke. 

Pa,  To  find ;  to  pick  op. 

Pa,. A  thing  found,  (Pfz.). 

Paohi  kuro  (S.),  A  crow  (karasu). 

Pai,  A  kind  of  bamboo  (Pfz.). 

Paigara  (Baigara),  Spring  of  the  year. 

Pai-ka,  A  spring  (?). 

PAki  (S.),  A  shrimp  or  prawn. 

Pakkai  (Bakkai)  (Kr.),  To  carry  on  back. 

Pakko,  An  old  woman. 

Pak'no  ka-gi-an,  To  stop,  leave  off. 

Pak*no,  Unto,  to. 

Pan,  Sweet ;  v.  topin  (S.),  in  taste. 

Pan,  Sweet  (wine);  opp.  toRunno,  sour. 

Panadate,  To  go  to  the  coast. 

Panake  (S.),  Thigh. 


Panata,  That,  down  the  river;  perhaps 

merely  down  that  way. 
P&nata  (S.),  Down  the  river. 
Pancho  Banjo),  Carpenter; Panohamo- 

kara,  —  adze. 
Papush',  Upper  lip,  v.  Baboshi. 
Para,  A  spoon  (Kl.  Parabash). 
P&rakara  (S.),  Bitter,  pungent. 
Paratek',  The  hand. 
Paro,  Mouth  (Baro). 
Paro-hinuye,     Tatooiug     round      the 

mouth. 
Paroho  (S.),  Mouth  (of  dog). 
Parumbe  (S.),  (Barumbe),  Mouth. 
Parumbe  shione.  Dumb. 
Pase,  True. 
Pashi,  Ink ;  Pashi,  heavy. 
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Pasbi  karo  hawe'ash*,  The  cawing  of 

orows  (S.)« 
FHshui  (S.),  Chopsticks. 
Fas  pas,  Coals  (Pfz.),  oharooal. 
Fateki  (Bateki),  Only  (S.). 
P^toi  (S.)>/Badoi),  Lower  lip. 
Fatoi  turari,  To  poat,  throw  out  the 

lower  lip. 
Pattek',  To  burst  (as  volcano). 
Pan-ta-ehat*,  To  change,  vary. 
Pan  tsnkiirube,  To  break. 
Payara  OBayara),  (S.),  Window. 
Feka-app*ka6h,  To  walk  (of  an  animal). 
Pekambe,  N.  of  plant,  dark  coloured 

flower,  creeping,  perhaps  ginger. 
Pekange  (S.),  To  float. 
Peka-ot  ne  (B.),  To  separate  the  threads. 
Peka-iini,  Horizontal  support  for  threads 

in  weaving. 
Peke-chkapp  (S.)?  A  walking  bird. 
F6uata  (3.),  Up  the  river. 
Pen-ram',  The  breast,  chest. 
Pera,  A  spoon  (S.),  a  shuttle. 
Perai,  A  fish  hook  (S.). 
Perangai  (Kai),  To  row  in  the  sea. 
Peripa,  To  split,  break  up  (ship)  (S.). 
Pet*  (Pech'  beta),  A  river. 
Pet'  kama,  To  cross  over  by  striding; 

Pet'  kashu  to  wade. 
Petu  ne  (Betne),  Moist,  wet. 
Pet  urun-chip,  A  river  boat. 
Pe-ure  (Pfz.),  Young  (S.). 
Pe-urepp,  Bear's  cub  (S.);  Pe  chisel,  cage. 
Pi,  To  untwist,  cf.  Pita. 
Piba,  An  oyster  (Pfz.). 
Pichira,  Stool. 
Pikata  (Hikata),  South. 
Pikata,  Method. 

Pikata  r^ira  uen,  S.  wind  is  bad. 
Piktuk,  Archaugelioa  gonolini. 
Pin  doro,  Cup  (Sch.),  (S.). 
Pinni,  (Yashi  tamugi),  The  ash  (B.). 


Pira,  Bank  of  a  river. 

Piraka,  Wooden  shoes  (Pfz.). 

Pirasa,  To  spread  out  (as  a  mat). 

Pirashipa  (Bi . . . . ),  To  open. 

Firi  omare,  To  stab  3iri  omare). 

Piriba  (S.),  To  wipe. 

Pirika,  Good,  pretty;  Plrika  no kara,  to 

make  good; 
Pirika  no  kado  karu,  To  conduct  one*8 

self  well. 
Pirika  wa.  Safe,  certain. 
Pish'ke,  To  count. 
Pita,  To,  until. 
Po  is  used  as  a  suffix  something  like  wa 

in  Japanese ;  Emush'  po,  a  sword ; 

Pon-be-po,  a  small  thing;  Ikoro-bo,  a 

possession;  Oiman  no-po,  the  going 

away;  Okai-po,  a  man. 
Po,  Useful  (Dx.). 
Foat,  MenseSi 

Poho,  Son ;  Eupoho,  my  son  (S.). 
Poi-poi,  To  pick  out,  excavate,  to  grasp, 

to  dutch. 
Poke  (S.),  To  jump  down. 
Fombarubi,  The  palate. 
Pon,  Little;  Ponmoshiri,  little  island". 
Pon-be-po,  Trifling,  slight. 
Fon6  (Bone,  hon€),  A  bone. 
Pon  eraman.  He  knows  little. 
Fongau  (Yachi  kamba).  The  birch  (B.). 
Pon  kamui.  Tambourine  of  seal-skin. 
Pon  koro  menoko,  Enceinte. 
Pon  maji.  Concubine. 
Pon  ott^na.  Under  chief. 
Pon-pon  pet'  pet  ke,  Indented  (as  a 

leaf),  serrated. 
Pop'kei,  Hot. 

Popu-an-be  (Bop  popu-au),  To  boil  (S.). 
Popu-rai-ke,  Sweat  (Pfz.);  —  hetuku, 

to  produce  sweat  (S.). 
Poro,  Great ;  Poro  maji,  chief  wife. 
Poro  kushiu,  Great. 
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Foro-no,  Grett,  many,  deatly.  PokoBhi,  Kind  of  edible  plaaL 

Poro-no  mmbi.  It  is  large.  Pane,  To  lift  (P6-m,  SJ;  Toi4ot  p6 

Pwo*iio  aakibel,  Thomb.  ni,  —  earth. 

Poro-no  ke-ramo-an.  He  knows  maeb.  Pan  gan  (B.),  Arataigem  8p. 

Poco  otttoi.  High  diief.  Pangara,  A  grape  Tine. 

Pteo-toro,  master  (I>z4.  Posh-ni  (hon  no  ki).  Wood  naed  lor 

Poeori,  To  mnrder,  (Pfz-y,  earring. 

Pa'  CPoh),  A  sirardioase  on  pfops  (knza).  Pota-on  (Pacbi),  Cop  with  a  lid. 

Pa  (=4f  Jsp.  moDO),  A  perscm.  Pojara  (ef .  pajara).  Window ;  Bi-pigraim, 

Pnda  (Fda),  A  nxrf  (S.).  hi^  window. 


Tar  ot  nai  mai  ^  ^  f^^-  Barak*.  Slippoy  (like  an  ed>  (SJ  t. 

Bai  (S  J,  To  die,  death ;  —  goro,  dead       ndrak. 


Baramani,  Wood  of  the  jew. 

Bai-ge,  (raike>  (S  J,  To  eanse  to  die,  km.  Bsra,  E  jebrows. 

Bai-heloka  (SJ,  Bead-boxn,  still-bom.  Basao,  Bloe  (Seh)^ 

Bai-isham,  Useless.  Ba-age,   Crooked   (re-oke)  (SJ,    beat, 

Bairak,  Smooth  (S.).  earred. 

Baka  an.  To  be  profitaUe.  Ba-ani,  Deep  chasm,  abyss  (SJ. 

Bakai  iaham  (S.),  Lazy.  Beban   gorn,  Tartars   of   the   Korile 

Baksn,  UsefoL  Islands. 

Bakasak*,  Weak,  poor,  doll  (knife).  Bedara,  ShsTings. 

Bakka,  ShoaL  Befon,  (oki  ye  dera  ji^  s^).  To  go  owt  of 

Bam,  Low.  the  bay. 

Bama  an,  Troe,  troth,  known.  Begi  (reki,  rek).  Whiskers,  beard;  — 

Bamaefai,  SoqL  maka  wa  ikn,  to  raise  the  mocstacbe 

Bamepakari,  Mind  (DxJ.  in  drinking. 

Bametak,  BraTe.  Bffkinf,  A  dram  (Sch.). 

Bam  isham,  Withoot  mind,  fooL  Bekkap\  To  fly. 

Bamoshoma,  To  like,  lore.  Bek'te,  To  play  mosie. 

Bama-ehap-ke,   Shadow  ol   the  sool,  Bekochi,  The  Deck. 

mind  (Pfz.).  Bemise,  Dance  (Sch). 

Bamodoi,  Sorpnsed.  Bep*ta,  Sea,  ocean,  bay. 

Ban,  To  faU  (as  rain);  Apto  — ,  it  rains.  Ben,  A  stink. 

Bangi  shiro.  To  let  down  sail  (kaya).  Bengal  ni.  Many. 

Banko,  Wood  of  which  nrer-cralt  are  Bera  (leura).  Wind. 

made.  Bera  as.  It  blows. 

Ban-man,  Always  (Pfz J.  B^n  (S.),  To  sink ;  —  ishama,  not  sink. 

Bapp',  Wings.  Beri-kekki.  Breakers,  surf  (SJ. 

Bapp'  chap-ke.  Shadow  of  wings,  n.  of  Beri  yan.  Wave  ^S.>. 

a  beetle.  Besha,  To  bring  op. 
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Betachiri,  *'White  bird/'  the  swan. 
Betarara,  White. 
Bea-ke,  BeDt,=reQ-reu-ke  (S.). 
Be-nsbi,  To  stay,  stop,  lodge. 
Be-nshi-ri,    To   cause    to  lodge,  give 

lodging. 
Beu-uri,  Young,  (V.  pe-ure). 
Bi,  High. 

Biji,  Veins ;  Bizi,  male  genit  (Sob). 
Bikin,  To  ascend. 

Bikinke,  To  canse  to  ascend,  lift  np. 
Bikita,  Heaven. 
Bik'ta,  Above. 

Bin-rai,  Billows,  swelling  sea  (S.). 
Bioki,  Bend. 
Biri,  A  wave  (S.). 
Bish'pa,  Together. 
Biten-kina  ?  A  kind  of  matting. 
Bitin,  Soft. 
Bochiye,  Prison;  A  hunke  — ,  to  put 

in  prison. 
Bokan,  To  sit  down. 
Bonno,  To  kill. 
Bopun  (ropoon),  Flood. 
Bosbike,  To  stand,  ^. 
Bosuki  sbinot,  To  dance. 
Botta  (S.),  Place  where  you  sit  down. 
Bu,  A  road ;  var.  Bnye,  q.v. 
Bu  1^  Land  in  opp.  to  sea. 


Bnbusu,  To  freeze. 

Bui,  Great,  fat. 

Bui,  Green  beetles  (bombom). 

Bui,  Grindstone. 

Buike,  To  cause  to  shine. 

Bui  ruji,  Jugular  vein. 

Bui  tekbet,  Thumb  (Sch). 

Bui  tek  guru.  Servant. 

Buki,  To  swallow. 

Buka  ^  saka,  A  slope  or  hillside. 

Bumi,  Desire. 

Bunno,  Sour,  acid  (opp.  to  Fan)  (S.) 

sweet. 
Bu-opp\  Marks  in  the  road  (S.). 
Bura,  To  send. 

Bura-shake,  Sweet  wine  (Pfz.). 
Bnrru,  Acid,  sour. 
Burn,  Ocean ;  Buru  sam,  seashore. 
Bui*urekara,  To  smelt. 
Busu,  Skin ;  Butu,  a  toy. 
Bushi,  Leather. 
Busui,  Skin  of  animals. 
But'turepp  (Hokke),  A  shell-fish,  not 

an  oyster,  cf.  Aketek. 
Buyambe,  A  word  for  rain,  when  fallen ; 

cf.  ap'to,  rain. 
Buye,  Traces,  footsteps  (ru-ye-h6,  S.). 
Buye  askibet  kiji.  Thumb. 
Buye-h6,  Footsteps,  traces  (S.). 


S. 


Saba  shaba,  shapa).  Head. 
Sagada,  Diarrhcea  (Saida). 
Sakange,  To  boil. 

Sakan  ram  guru,  A  quarrelsome  per- 
son. 
Sakk'  Shak' ,  Summer. 
Sambi,  Heart. 
Sanike,  Descendants. 
Saraji,  To  hold  counsel. 
Sarab&  (Shara),  Tail  (of  dog,  etc.). 
SSrS&,  V.  Shara-&. 


Sar&mpa  (S.).  Farewell. 

Saran6p,  A  basket  (Sch.). 

Sarare  Sharare),  To  open  (S.). 

Sari,  To  soar. 

Saroru  Sharurun),  (S.    A  crane. 

Saruki,  A  rush. 

Sat',  Dry. 

Sat'  chip,  Dried  fish. 

Sat'ke,  To  dry  (in  the  sun). 

Saya,  (Jap.),  Sheath. 

Saya  (Shoya),  A  wasp,  bee. 
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Saba  hornrn,  Brain. 

Saha,  Elder  sister. 

Sai  mou,  Proof  of  witofaorafii 

Sai  Datora  bai,  To  walk  fast. 

Sapi,  Maimed  (Dx.). 

Sawara,  At  entrance  of  straitSi  E.  of 

Hakodate. 
Say  a  set',  A  wasp's  nest. 
Seburi,  The  throat. 
Sei,  I  wander  (Day.). 
Sekachi  (hegacbi),  Boy,  ohild. 
Sekasul-na,  To  possess. 
Seri,  Wild  parsnip  (eaten  w.  fish). 
Seri  maka,  Ancestors. 
S6kemchupp-p6ski  (Dbo»  Half  moon. 
Sekoro,  So. 
Sempi,  A  wedge. 
Sembi  omare,  To  beat  off  (Pfs.). 
Senkaki,  Headband  of  women  (Dz). 
Sesek,  Hat. 

Seshike  (Shesheke),  To  shut. 
Set,  A  nest  (S.). 
Seta  (Sheta),  Dog. 
Seta  kokoro  ni,  Burdock.  • 
Setnra,  The  back.  ' 
Setai'i,  Wild  pears. 
Sean  kikiri,  Beetles. 
Seyi  tomo  kohe,  -^  Side  of  body. 
Shaba  (Saba),  Head;  Shaba  pone  (S.), 

skull. 
Shaba-araka,  Headache  (S.). 
Shabakara  (S.),  A  barber  (kami  sori). 
Shaba-umpe  (Er.),    Cerem.    ornament 

of  the  head  for  men. 
Shachiri  (S.),  Bn-isham,  roadless. 
Shak*  (S.),  Sammer. 
Shak,  Without  (sine). 
Shake  (Jap.  sake),  Wine. 
Shake-auki  aoki  (S.),  Wine-song. 
Shakoshi  (S.),  Woven  leggings. 
Shak'ne  hetoku  (S.),  Born  last  year. 
Shak'ne  pa  (S.),  Last  year. 


Shak'pa,  Summer  season. 
Shaka-um-pa,  The  coming  samaier  (8.). 
Sham',  To  look  far. 
Shamata,  Also,  again. 
Shamata  kSn,  Sitting  side  by  aide; 
Shamba  (S.),  Mackerel. 
Shambe,  The  heart  (S.),  gall-bladder. 
Shambe  tokin  tokin,  The  heart  palpi- 
tates. 
Shame  (Jap.  same),  The  shark  (S.^. 
Shame-epnrap,  Butterfly. 
Shamon,  (Jap.)  Upper  part  of  arm  (Soh.\ 

(cf.  amunin). 
Shamii-iua,  Song  (Sch.)  (S.). 
Shana,  To  tie  up ;  to  tie  (S.). 
Shanke-ikdre,  1st  joint  of  finger. 
Shankke,    To  publish,  to    bring  cot 

(food,  etc.)  (S.). 
Shan-ra-kere,  Hungry  (Pfz.). 
Sh6p'  shinkoro.  To  stand  and  stride. 
Shapane  guru.  Sailor  of  a  large  ship. 
Shara-&,  The  tail  (of  a  dog,  animal). 
Sharara,  Open !  (S.). 
Shariki,  A  kind  of  rush,  reed,  to  thateh 

the  houses  of  the  Ainos. 
Sharorun,  A  crane  (S.). 
Sharu  jK  '^,  Wet  marsh. 
Shashi,  A  leech ;  T5  shito  poronno  an, 

the  swamp  abounds  in  leeches. 
Shas-ka-ne-oman,  To  go  fast. 
Shaste,  To  hasten,  urge  on  (S.). 
Shat',  Dry;  Tam  bet'  shat'chi.  Thai 

river  is  dried  up. 
Shat'  chepp,  Dried  fish. 
Shat'ke,  Made  dry ;  Tam  man  shat'ke, 

that  grass  is  dried ;  Ohikuni  shat'ke, 

the  wood  is  dried. 
Sbat'pe,  Consumption. 
Shatti  guru  (H),  Leanness,  or  a  lean 

man. 
She'eppo,  A  snail  or  slug  (S.). 
Shei,  A  shell  (of  sea,  or  nat)  (S.). 
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Shekeribe  kina,  A  plant  long-leaved  like  Shikki  hi.  Eye  (of  a  ddg). 

the  lily,  the  Ainos  eat  the  berries.  Shikki-nnmi,  Eye-ball. 

Shep,  Broad  (S).  Shikki-shaka-wa  (like   one),  Without 

Sheppa,  The  gaard  of  a  aword  (8. .  eyes. 

Shera-mui,  To  bind.  Shikki-ehama  (Er.),  Eyelaahes. 

Sherimbn  (Jap.  kiseri),  Tobacco  pipe,  Shik-nak,  Blind. 

(Pfz.).  Shik'na  (S.),  Living. 

Sheshekn  or  Shiri-sheshike,  Hot ;  Shino  Shiko,  To  bring  forth. 

sheBhekn,  very  hot.  Shikoba,  Example. 

Shesh'ke,  To  shot  up  mouth  of  cave.  Shik-rapa,  To  blink. 

Sheta,  A  dog;  —  nimbn,dog8  drawiug,  Sbikunda-oh'iipp,  May  (Kr.). 

pulliug.  Shiku8*8aki  (Kr.),  To  take  cold. 

Sheta   chipp    nimbn.    Dogs    drawing  Shimari,  A  fox  (v.  chironupp). 

a  boat.  Shimauda  chiipp,  Month  of  May, 

Sheta  toyash^kara,  Afraid  of  a  dog.  Shimbui,  A  well,  fountain  (Kr.). 

Shettok',  Elbow  (S.).  Shimon,  Bight;    Shimon  tek',   right 

Sheturu,  The  back  (Of  the  body  .  hand. 

Shhiumoi,  Simple  negative.  Shimo-wa,  No. 

Shi,  Great  (Kr),  horse  dung.  Shin,  Bitter  (S.)  Shin. 

Shibe,  Salmon  (S.),  cf.  akiangi.  Shini,  To  bind. 

Shibuya,  Smoke  (v.  ba.  Kr.).  Shinan  chiipp,  November,  10th  month. 

Shichuk  (Kr.),  (v.  chok  (S.),  Autumn.  Shinanta,  With  one  another. 

Shi-ei,  Blue.  Shin^-raino-kara,  To  accompany. 

Shigi,  Tired ;  Shigi  an-be,  to  be  tired  Shiue-ha-u«e,  One  voice. 

(B.).  Shin6  ikashima  wambe,  No.  11. 

Shihopp\  A  box  ;  Shipop,  Pfz.  Shin6-ni  (cf.  nin).  One  man. 

Shik',  Full.  Shinep'  (Shin6,  shn^),  One. 

Shika  doro.  Small  fox.  Sbin6-rai,  Companion  on  same  road. 

Shikai,  A  nail  (S.),  tack,  small  nail.  Shin6-to,  One  day. 

Shikari-kari  (S.),  To  go  rouud,  revolve.  Sbine-tokarambe,  Made  in  one  day  S.). 

Shikarimba,  A  circle,  ring,  round.  Shiu6-(b  ke-utomo.  Unanimous. 

Shikarimba  ra.  To  make  to  go  round  Shingi,  Family,  origin  (hingi). 

(S.).  Shini,  To  rest. 

Shikaripp',  A  wheel.  Shiuki,  To  blink. 

Shikarun,  To   learn,    to    remark,  to  Shinna,Is  the  one,  i.e.  the  right  one(S.). 

notice  (Pfz.).  Shino,  Raised  place  for  boies,  etc. 

Shikashima,  Put  away  to  take  care  of.  Shin6chi  (S.),  Amusement,  music  and 

Shikeu,  An  angle  or  comer  (S.);  Bep-  dancing. 

shikeu,  triangle.  Shinos'ki  askibets  nakkambe,  Middle 

Shike  wa  ap'kas'.  To  walk  with  a  pack  finger. 

on  back  (S.).  Shin  richi.  Jugular  vein ;  v.  riji. 

Shikki,  An  eye ;  —  rapp,  eyelash.  Shin-rit\  Genealogy,  family. 
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Shin-rnsh?  Moss.  (S.). 

Shintoka,  A  vessel ;  Eem  sbintoka,  — 

with  feet. 
Shinake  shiomo-ki,  It  is  no  lie. 
Sbinumo,  Calm,  qaiet,  at  rest  (Y.Q.). 
Shinzi  chupp\  The  third  month. 
Shio,  Waterfall  (S.),  (Shoratki). 
Shioke,    Around;    Chisel  shioke,    the 

house. 
Shio-kora,  To  borrow. 
Shiom,  Not  ^  or  Shiomo,  not  so  ^S.); 

Shiomo-ki,  it  is  not. 
Sbiomo  nukara  (S.),  Has  not  seen. 
Shion,  True;  Shionno,  truly  (S.). 
Shionno  itaku,  To  speak  truly. 
Shionno  pirika,  Very  pretty  (good). 
Shionno  shiuruku,    A    poison   called 

.1^  US.  "Raven's  head." 
Shiora  To  lend ;  Chis^i  shiora, — house. 
Shio-ratki,  Waterfall  (S.). 
Shiosi-oma,  To  draw  back  the  skin. 
Sbipo,  Salt ;  —  us  chepp',  salted  fish 

—  shi,  salt  salmon. 
Shirambi  kamoi,  Wood-god  (S.);  sea- 
bird  with  long  neck. 
Shiramke,  Have  been  (S.). 
Shirani  anguru,  Sometimes. 
Shiranno  (S.)  (Kf.),  Calm  ;  Atui  shiran- 

no,  sea  is  calm. 
Shi  rapp,  "  Great  wing,*'  Eagle. 
Shir&ra,  Bock. 
Shirara  kashita  nsh'ma,  To  graze  over 

a  rock  (S.). 
Shirar'  amam  (meshi),  Cooked  rice. 
Shiraramo  ushma,  Tostrikeon  arock(S). 
Shirarapesh,  The  tide  coming  in  (S.). 
Shirar'  ha,  The  sea  going  out  (S.). 
Sbirasopu,  Kind  of  eagle  (Er.). 
Shiran  (Jap.  abu),  Gadfly  (S.). 
Sbiri,    Earth ;   Sbiri  uturu,  frontier ; 

Shiri  etu  (nose),  promontory ;  Shiri 

shimoi,  earthquake. 


Sbiri,  Very. 

Shiri  bekere-etoko-ta,  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  morning  light. 

Shiri  etoko,  Original  nature. 

Shirigi,  Of  earth. 

Shiri-be,  Ebb  of  the  tide. 

Shiri  ika.  Flow  of  the  tide. 

Shirikani,ISilver. 

Shirikani  wakka.  Mercury. 

Shiri  kata,  Ground,  floor. 

Shiriki,  Form,  shape. 

Shiri  koro  kamoi,  God  of  the  earth  ? 

Shiri  kunne,  Darkness. 

Shiri-pop'k^i,  Heat. 

Shiri  sesbike,  Heat. 

Shiri  ship,  Broad  (V.  Shep);  sbiri  bok- 
ke,  (ainame  ?)  fish. 

Sbiri  ufui,  Conflagration  ;  shiri  mimun, 
cool. 

Sbir6ma  chisei.  Dwelling  house. 

Shiron-guru,  Poor  man,  destitute. 

Shiroteterike,  To  stamp  the  feet  in 
rage. 

Shiroze  kara  kara,  To  stamp  the  feet 
in  rage. 

Shirtu  (for  shin-etu  q.v.),  Cape,  pro- 
montory. 

Shiru-cbiri,  Green  woodpecker. 

Shiruru,  The  tide  coming  in  (Pfz.) ;  y. 
shirarapesh'. 

Shirushi  mura.  Place  near  Sapporo. 
Shuruku  abounds  there. 

Shi  sham,  Japanese. 

Shi  8ham6r  mosbiri,  The  chief  island 
of— Japan,  Houshiu. 

Shi  sho  ye.  To  wave  about,  sway  about. 

Shisui,  Dirt,  round;  Shisui  yehi  (S.) 
marks  on  mud. 

Shitaike,  To  strike  (to  punish,  Dz.). 

Shitai  keshite,  Having  struck. 

Shitappa,  A  blister  (Kr.). 

Shitoma,  Fear. 
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Shitone,  ^  Q ,  To-day. 

Shittaye  gura,  Darkness. 

Shittok,  Elbow  (S.). 

Shittoki  (Kr.),  Necklace,  bead-string. 

Sbittam  bekere,  Daybreak. 

Sbiu  (S.),  Bitter. 

Sbia  (kama),  A  pot  for  boiling. 

Shiu,  ^  The  stony  brink  of  a  place 

where  water  lies. 
Shiui,  Once. 
Shia-niu  (S.),    Green,  (or  yellow)  one 

says  green,  another  yellow. 
Shin-nin-gaue,  Brass. 
Shiunke,  Lies  (Pfz.). 
Shiunke-shomo-ki,  It  is  no  lie. 
Shiunkn,  ]0  ff  (Yezomatsa). 
Shiu-ruku,  The  poison  of  aconite  with 

which  the  Aino  arrows  are  charged. 
Shiu-shin  (Shu-shn,  Sasa),  The  willow. 
Shiu  tas'pari  (Jap.  awaseru). 
Shiuwat,  The  pot-hanger. 
Shiumdera,  The  west. 
Shiya,  Sister  (Er.) 
Shiya,  Summer  (Ms.). 
Shiya  chiri,  Silver  rat  (obashchironnpp). 
Shiyuk,  The  male  bear  (S.). 
Shiyau,  j^  Jap.  taki,  Waterfall. 
Shiyetoki-ramu,  To  think  of  the  future, 

to  go  away  and  show  to  another. 
Shiyeye,  Sick  (shiuyfie  Sch). 
Sho  chike,  Sleeping  place  of  master 

(Sie). 
Shoi  mas'ke,  Carp  (S.). 
Shoi  naki,  Outside. 
Shoi  ni.  Go  out ! 
Shokai,  Kingfisher  (S.). 
Shokushan,  Weather  (S.). 
Shom,  y.  Shiom,  Not  without. 
Shone,  A  torch ;  stick  with  slit  in  it. 
Shone- kara,  To  set  up  a  light,  torch. 
Shopuya,    Shopuya   nuburi,   Burning 

volcanic  mountain. 
Vol.  xiT.-39 


Sh5ri,  Sledge  (Jap.  sori) ;  Shdri  nimba 
(S.),  to  draw  a  sledge. 

Shoshipa,  To  tear. 

Shosho  inao,  (v.  Inao). 

Shoya,  A  wasp,  bee,  hornet. 

Shoya  shot'cha.  Bee  stings  (sashimas). 

Shu,  A  pot  (to  boil),  (S.  Shiutu).,  Shin- 
tu. 

Shu  gaku.  Stitch  (Dz.). 

Shui,  A  hole,  cave  (S.). 

Shu-ke-an,  To  boil  (S.). 

Shukui,  Sour  (S.). 

Shiim,  Oil  (en jo  matsa . 

Shumamge,  To  wither. 

Shu  ne  an  aino,  A  sandal. 

Shungu  ita.  The  wood  of  which  sea- 
going ships  are  made. 

Shnrku,  Aconite  (Sch.),  poison,  v.  8hi- 
ruku. 

Shuruku,  Gen.  name  for  poison. 

Shyumn,  The  west. 

Shu-wat,  The  pot  hook,  hanger  (S.). 

Shuk-gu,  Cedar  nuts. 

Sik&ris-khemaka    chupp,    Db.)    Full 
moon. 

Sikki  (Shikki),  An  eye. 

Skannash'ki,  Chisel. 

Sker6be,  Tellow  (Sch.)  (S.). 

Skerib6ni  (Shikoro  ki).  Name  of  a  tree. 

So,  Contraction  for  water? 

Soiukara  (Er.),  A  mat. 

Soida,  Board  (EL). 

Soko-ni,  Elder  (tree.). 

Sokondokur,   Chief   officer   of  justice 
(Sch.). 

Soma,  Gt)od8. 

Somawa,  Bestless. 

Somba,  Buckwheat  (Sch.). 

Somo-itaku  (Shiomo  itaku),  Dumb. 

Son,  (Shon),  True. 

Son  dak,  A  small  child. 

Sonno  (Shonno),  Truly. 
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So  orokn  koboi,  Poison,  (?  Shnrnka). 

S5r5mS,  A  brake  fern. 

Sot'ke,  Sleeping  place. 

Sakoshi  kikiri  (bnmbmn),  E.  of  beetle. 

Snkabene,  Sapbora  japonica. 

Sange,  To  send  forth. 

Sanoba,  Bnmex. 


Snmbn,  Prism. 

Snrnga  (Shnrnkn),  Plant  from  which 

aconite  poison  is  obtained. 
Sumka,    Aoornus    calamut,   aromatic 

root  of  the  sweet  flag. 
Sasu  (Shu  shn),  Willow  tree  (S.). 
Snsu  wakka,  Vinegar. 


X. 


Ta,  To  draw  (water). 

Ta,  iJ  f^,  ^  torn,  To  take. 

Ta,  In ;  in  respect  to=:$i^. 

Tabara,  This. 

Tabera,  The  shoulder  blade. 

Tabsnda,  The  shoulder  (Soh.) ;  v.  Tap- 

shu. 
Tagabai,  (El.),  Small  crayfish  or  crab. 
Tagaka  (EL),  Medium  sized  crab. 
Tai,  To   break   off?    Teppo  tai,  the 

stock  of  a  gun  (S.). 
Taibe-on,  To  halt,  break  off. 
Taike  (Daike),  A  flea. 
Takine,  Short  (El.). 
Tak'tak'e,  To  mould  balls  in  the  hand 

(S.). 
Tamba  (Jap.  tama),  A  precious  stone. 
Tambaka  (tabacco),  Tambaka  poron  no 

iku  wa,  I  have  smoked  much. 
Tambi,  This. 

Tampa  (S.),  This  year  (Tanpa). 
Tampata,  This  side  (river,  etc.). 
Tampata  an,  Is  on  this  side. 
Tamutni,  Almost. 
Tan,  This ;  Tan-to,  to-day. 
Tan  ashi,  Upright ;  vertical  (S.). 
Tan  do.  To-day  (M.). 
Tan  guru.  This  man ;  Tan  okuran,  this 

night. 
Tan  chfs^i,  This  house. 
Tane,  New,  ^ ;  Tane  an  kesh,  the 

present  break  of  day. 


Tanebo,  Now. 

Tanne,  Long ;  Tanne  okoko,  long  snake 

(not  venemons). 
Tan  ne  chi  nika,  To  stride  along. 
Tantaka,  A  flounder. 
Tap  chikiri  (S.).  Fore  leg  of  an  animal 

(dog). 
Tap'kara  (S.),  To  dance. 
Tap'ne,  Beally. 
Tap*  ne  an  chiki  pirika,  It  is  good; 

uniform. 
Tapshu  (S.),  Shoulder. 
Tap'ush  etunap  (S.),  E.  of  ant  ?  Tellow 

ant. 
Tarara  (S.),  To  point ;  Askebet'  tarara, 

to  point  with  the  finger. 
Taratarak  (S.),  To  rub  ?  or  rough. 
Tarembok,  Eyelids. 
Tashi  koro,  Frost  (?)  Dx. 
Tashipe,  The  seal. 
Tashiro,  Mountain  sword ;  knife. 
Tashiro  nit\  Handle  of  sword,  girdle- 
knife. 
Tashiu,  The  air. 

Tatne-nitni-okoko  (v.  Nitne ). 

Tatoshipi,  A  torch. 

Tata  (Tat*  tach'),  A  torch. 

Tau  be  ibaki,  The  end ;  the  upshot. 

Te,  A  particle,=making  what  the  root 

expresses. 
Te-da,  Under  your  hand  (Teta),  here. 
Te-eta,  Ancient  (S.). 
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Te  hott'  ikashima  wambe»  Fifty  years,  To  aoabi,  That ;  To  amhi  isliatn,  with- 

▼.  Ta-hott.  oat  that. 

Tei-ne,  Damp,  opp.  to  Shat'ke,  dry.  To-amni,  There,  yonder. 

T6ire  (T6re),  To  wait ;  T6ire !  T6ire !  Toanda,  There  (in  front.) 

T6k'  (Teki,  Tekn),  The  hand.  Toan  guru,  That  man,  him. 

TekakI  shiomo  nnkara,  To  look  to  a  To-an  nun  arapa,  To  go  there  (S.^ 

distance  with   the   hand,  over   the  To  ben,  Sweet. 

brow;  To-bekere,  Day-light. 

Teke-hinaye,  The  tatoo  marks  on  the  Tobikashima  hott,  2  more  20=22. 

hand.  Tobishi,  Consumption. 

Tek*  ei,  The  aim.  Toohi  (tsaohi),  A  hammer  (S.). 

Tek'  emika,  Toaoh  of  the  hand.  Todi  (S.),  A  wine  oup. 

Tek*  kot6r5,  The  palm  of  the  hand.  To-etanne,  6th  month  (long  day). 

Tek*  kupshi,  Wing  (S.).  Togui-ne-wa,  What  conoerns  the  com- 

Tek'  sambi,  The  pulse.  panion  (Pfz.). 

Tek'  ubi,  Wing.  Toi  Jt,  Var.  of  mai,  naL 

Tek*  nmbe,  Above  and  below  the  hand.  Toi,  Soil ;  earth ;  Toi-toi  kamshi,  earth 

Tek'  ntnene,  The  wrist.  mushroom. 

Teku  kot\  The  wrist  (S.).  To-ika-ri,  To  give  suck. 

Teke  uimbu  (S.),  To  pull  the  hands  (as  Toima,  Distant  (S.  Er.). 

policemen  do).  Toi-omare,  To  lay  in  the  earth,  as  a 

Tekka,  A  kind  of  eagle.  corpse. 

Tekkeshi,  Below.  Toi  torenga.  An  earth  worm. 

Teppake,  Above ;  super.  To-kan,  Two  piece  (birds). 

Teppd,  A  fliut.  Tokap  (S.),  Midday ;  Tokap  ibe,  dinner. 

Tcrike  (Teriki),  To  jump  (S.),  to  spring  Tokap,  To  sing  (as  a  bird). 

over.  Tokap  chiipp-kamoi,  The  sun-god. 

Terike-ibe,   The  frog;   *' the  jumper"  To  k&pu,  A  hook. 

(S.).  Tokara,  Seal,  (B.)  and  (S.) 

Teshikau,  To  tie  (S.),  bind  (rushes  in  a  Td-kesh',  Afternoon. 

fence).  Tokets  (for  tokep)  ^  Noon  (MS.). 

Teshima,  Snow  shoes.  Toki  ^ ,  The  day  (MS.). 

Teta  ek  (S.),  Come  here.  Tokitok',  An  owl. 

Teta  ogai  mcnoko  utare,  The  women  Toko  bone,  The  ancle. 

who  are  here.  Tokoni,  A  snake  (S.)  (mamushi). 

Tetaru  kuu  kut\  A  kind  of  eagle.  Tok*pa,  To  peck  (as  woodpecker)  (S). 

Teta  wa  no.  In  being  here  (Pfz.),  just  Toklii,  Friend. 

at  hand,  here  (S.).  Tokushi,  The  masu  (salmon  caught  in 

Tetari  tama.  The  white  of  the  eye.  the  "  rainy  season  ". 

Teu-nin,  Green.        *  Toma,  N.  of  plant,  very  bitter  (Erf.), 

Td,  A  swamp ;  a  pond ;  Td  be,  —  water ;  Ainoa  eat ;  Tomakashi,  a  yoort  made 

that  is,  the  breast  milk.  of  sewn  skins  (S.). 
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Ure  asham,  Sole  of  the  foot  (S.).  Utatan  asb'kibet,  Index-finger. 

Ure  bet,  Toes  (S.)>  Zehe  (Sob).  Utem-cbepp\  Live  fish. 

Urei-baku  chepp,  October.  Utnet*  (XJtneohi),  Bib  (S.). 

Ure  mekka,  Instep  (S.).  Utukani,     The    Comas    braehypoda 

Ure-met'ka,  Toe-nails.  (Sob.),  E.  of  cherry. 

Uran  (perhaps  aran)  Going?  of.  Pet  Utamash',  or  Utayash',  To  increase 

nrun  chipp.  (Dav.). 

Usarai,  To  divide,  separate  (H.S.).  Utnm,  Boundary ;  frontidr  (j^). 

Usham9*nsh,  N«ar  to  one  another.  U-nm  neri,  To  know  (?). 

Ushei,  Tea,  an  infusion  of  any  plant.  Unnai  ke,  Hollow  f  or  empty  (S.). 

Ushiarai,  To  pay  the  rent.  Uunep-kikiri  (butd  musbi),  A  kind  of 
Ushike,  Pith ;  —  retara,  pith  which  is        stinging  fly. 

white.  Uunwosni,  To  tie  a  knot. 

Usb'ka,  To  extinguish,  blow  out.  Uwe  kariri,  To  hoard  up. 

Ush'ka-nsh'ka,  To  extinguish  (fire);  Abe  Uwe  noi,  To  twist. 

ush*ka-nsh'ka.  Uwe  pash*  pash*.  To  bow  politely  (S.), 
Ush'ko,  Old.  after  an  interval  of  seeing. 

Ush*pe,  An  animal?  Uwe  shin  nai  no,  Various;  different, 
Usu,  (Abuta)  N.  of  place  where  there  is        v.  Ueshin. 

a  volcano,  ushiyoro,  Ali*  Uweu  tarup,  To  dream. 

Utara,  Bock.  Uwetoshimak,    Baces     (horse,    boat, 
Utare  (ri),  Ck>mpanion ;  friends ;  sign  of       etc.). 

plural  {=tf  ?).  Uyekaru  (Jap.  )£  tjt  j<^  ej^-) 

Uta  ship  ship  (a  fine,  jointed,  fluted  Uyemam,  To  seem. 

grass),  Equisetum.  Uyenmoki,  To  tumble. 

Utashare,  To  fold  up ;  to  wrap  round ;  Uyen  (v.  Uen),  Bad. 

Numsham   utashare,    to   draw   the  Uyeshiren,  Please. 

collar  up  on  account  of  cold. 

W. 

Wa-ashinno,  A  learned  person  (S.).  Watara,  Bock. 

Wabashi  (Ubash'),  Snow.  Watareri,  To  sink. 

Wagashinu,  Wise.  Wattesh,  Straw. 

Waki-otenna,  Vice-officer  of  justice  (S.).  Wa-wo-haru,  The  red  berries  of  the 
Wakka,  Water  (S.) ;  Nam  wakka,  cold       Shokoni(S.). 

water.  Wen  (v.  Uen),  Bad. 

Wakkashiu  (U.),  To  wade,  cf.  Pet'  ka-  Weu-darapti,  A  dream. 

shiu.  Wen-kara,  Poor. 

Wakka  shin,  Sweat.  Weshi  ye  (v.  Ue-shiyc),  Syphilis. 

Wambe,  Ten ;  Wambe  pa,  ten  years  (S.).  Wo,  A  span  w.  thumb  and  1st  finger. 

Wan  no  as'.  Upright.  Woron  chkapp,  A  wild  duck  ? 

Wano,  From  (of  time).  Wotta  (v.  Otta),  In,  to. 
Waran  toka,  A  fish  (?  Sly  Silurus). 
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Ta,  A  fieli  net.  Taishi  horore,  Not  jast. 

Ta,  Interrog.  particle.  Yai-shin  naide,  To  avoid. 

Ta-Ara-ki  dai  ohl86,  A  honse  covered  Yai-ehitoma,  To  be  ashamed,  afraid. 

with  bark  of  tree.  Yaishtokn  o-ike,  To  prepare. 

Ya-atotta,  A  kite,  hawk.  Yai  yan  gari,  I  am. 

Yabeka,  Land.  Yai  ye  toka  o-iki,  To  prepare  (S.). 

Yabni,  Tatoo  marks  on  hands  (Soh.),  Yakai-e,  I  thought  (S.),  (final). 

net-meshes.  Yaki  (semi),  Cicada;  tree  hopper  (S.). 

Yadai  kogi.  The  side.  Yakite,  Dangerous. 

Yahi,  A  mark  or  trace.  Yam,  A  chestnut. 

Yai  (kari-ni   fg),    temporarily,   for  a  Yam-ni,  A  chestnut  tree. 

short  time  only.  Yan,  Sign  of  Imperat. 

Yai,  Beflexive  prefix;  self  (midzukara).  Yan-garap^te,  The   salutation,    to   be 

Yai-baro-ush,  Comic  (Pfz.).  extended,  v.  Igan  garap*te. 

Yai-kane,  Lead  or  tin.  Yan  gi  not'ka,  Aino  name  of  Zenibako, 

Yai-kap,  Awkward.  10  miles  from  Sapporo. 

Yai-kimaiba,  disobedient.  Yan  to-ashi.  To  boast. 

Yai-kipta,  Stings  (S.).  Yap*  shu.  To  rise  up  (?). 

Yai-kipute,  Take  care  !=Yai  ramutto.  Yarambe,  A  rag. 

Yai-kobekeri,  To  decide.  Yarube,  A  boy  f 

Yai-kopeki,  Wisdom.  Yam,  February. 

Yai-koyoni,  To  answer.  Yaruru  chepp,  August. 

Yai-koyaru-min-kare,  thanks  t  Yashamo,  A  common  man. 

Yai-mono,  Proud.  Yashitomo,  Shy,  awkward,  afraid. 

Yai-mone  kute,  An  accident.  YAso  (yAsho),    A  three-pronged   spear 

Yai-no,  To  think,  (Pfz.).  for  salmon  (Sch). 

Yai-no-kanna-kara,  To  be  ashamed  of  Yata,  Land  (opp  to  sea)  ridge  of  a  hill. 

self,  (Pfz.).  Yatui,  A  kite  (tombi) ;    —  kari,  the 

Yai-no-kuri,  Full  of  trouble,  (Pfz.).  fiying  or  boveriug  of  — . 

Yai  poro  garapte,  To  lie,  tell  lies.  Yauka-oka,  To  sew. 

Yai  rai  kere.  Many  thanks  to  you  (0  Ya-un-koro,  This  island. 

saydnara).  Ya-un  shi  sbamu,  Japanese  person. 

Yai  rai-ki  ongami  an.  Thank  you  t  Ya-ush*skip,  Spider  (S.). 

Yai-ramatte,  To  be  weary.  YayAnki^,    Inhabitants    of    a   village 

Yai-ramu,  To  be  attentive,  (Pfz.).  (Eotau). 

Yai-ramu-omare,  To  be  full  of  trouble,  Yayapu  ke.  To  cut  yourself. 

(Pfz.).  Ya  yoroba  (^  mo). 

Yai-ramutte,  Thanks  t  Ye,  To  eat. 

Yai-renka,  Goodness;  grace,  (Pfz.).  Yechi  yan,  A  canal. 

Yai  rukai  (chotto),  A  little  while;  a  Ye  dapkara.    Woman    stretching   out 

little.  arms  in  dancing  (S.). 
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Yemosi  aisn,  Kind  of  sheath  for  sword  Tubke  tasom,  Severe  illness. 

(y.  EmnshD  borne  on  right  shoulder.  Yukar,  A  war  song. 

Yo-agire,  To  drop,  let  fall  (?).  Yuki,  A  brace  (in  building). 

Yobe,  Sturgeon,  or  storgeon-like   fish  Yukk,  A  stag,  —  y.  ap'ku,  the  back  (S.) 

(S.).  momambe,  the  doe. 

Yokara,  The  chanting  of  Bnddh,  Dh&-  Yuk'lam,  The  lungs  of  the  bear  (Soh). 

rani.  Yuk'ram,  The  lungs  (S.). 

Yok'pe,  A  sickle  (kama).  Yupke,  Hard,  violent. 

Yon  giri,  (y.  yo-agirD.  Yupkenu,  To  be  strong.  ' 

Yonte  kami,  To  wade.  Yupk  guru,  A  strong,  violent  man. 

Yooki  (dani)  A  tick  (S.)<  Yu  natara,  Strong. 

Yop,  (v.  Yopama)  A  lance.  Yurushkia,  Sorrow. 

Yoraboi,  Anus.  Yuto  nep,  Bowl  with  a  spout  for  wine. 

Yoshiwa,  behind ;  —  ariki,  come  after.  Yuwanke  (]^  yd  ni  tatsu),  Useful,  servioe- 
Yosuki,  Drunk.  able. 

Yubi  (or  yubo,    either  will  do)   Elder  Yuwanke,  Good-hearted. 

brother  and  for  any  brother  (Sch). 


PHBASES  IN  THE  SABU  DIALECT. 

1.  Onuman  arigi  isham.  Did  not  come  yesterday. 

2.  Nishatta   Tsuish^kari   arapa  rushiu  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Tsuishikari  (an 

ni.  Aino  village  near  Sapporo)  to-morrow. 

3.  Araparushiu  koro  k4  kopan  (ikitai  I  would  like  to  go,  but  I  cannot. 

temo,  ikare  nai). 

4.  Eupka  ni  toi  o-ure.  To  till  the  ground  with  a  mattock. 
6.  Tambe  arapa-koro  wa  ek.  Fetch  it. 

6.  Shin6-ni  ikashima.  "  One  man  too  many  '*. 

7.  Yai-rai-kere-ka  i-ramu  sh'kare.  Not  knowing  how  to  give  thanks,  (impo- 

lite). 

8.  Nep-ne-yakka  poronno  an  chiki  shiuo  Whatever  it  is,  if  plenty,  it  is  good. 

pirika  wa. 

9.  Tan   guru   emushi   ani   chironopp  That  man  is  striking  the  fox  with  a 

kekki.  sword. 

10.  Nuburi  kidai  chikuni  hetoko.  On  the  mountain  top  trees  spring  up. 

11.  E-yui-ko-pun-tek.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  t 

12.  Sho  mo  nukara.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

13.  Numan  shokushi  uen.  Yesterday  was  bad. 

14.  Tan  to  shokush*  pirika.  To-day  the  sunshine  is  good,=it  is  a 

fine  day. 

16.  Iku-sham-oki.  She  does  not  drink. 

16.  Shik*nu  koraohi.  It  looks,  as  if  alive. 
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17.  Tan-guru  bokamba.  TbiB  man  is  difficult  (bard  to  manage.) 

18.  Tupp'  obiramantep  sbiu^  yukf'ke-  Two  bears  one  stag  'run  after,  one  bear 

sbi-amba  sbin6  obiramantepp*  ra-  in  tbe  cbasm  falls, 
umi  e  bAobirl. 

19.  Sbin6  sbaromn  raike  an  waarakian.  I  came  and  killed  one  crane. 

20.  Sbe*  epp'  kerawe  nuina.  Tbe  snail  draws  in  its  boms  (antennsB). 

21.  Teke  tuye  annosblke  sbina.  I  bind  up  some  wound  on  my  band. 

22.  Tan  inao  kok6ro-kotan  ta  (?  for  6tta)  Tbese  inao  I  will  take  to  my  country. 

kokoro  wa  karapa. 

23.  £k6ro'acbabo  onak*ta  arapa.  Wbere  is  your  father  gone  ? 

24.  Me-an  ba  ekk.  Tbe  cold  year  oome8,=Autumn. 

25.  Asbire-pa-ekk.  Tbe  new  year  comes,=: Spring. 

26.  Tane  kokoro  be  yai-ye-toko-o-iki.  To  prepare  my  tbings  to-day. 

27.  Tan  ne  obi  nl  ka  p(ini  ap'kasb*  reye.  He  comes  creeping  along  on  all  fours. 

28.  Yuk*  ai-nan  aui  makanit*  i-an.  Tbe  makanit*  just  below  tbe  bead  of  tbe 

arrow  is  made  of  deer  sbin-bone. 

29.  Hippopotamus    pet    asbam     peka  Tbe  bippopotamus  walks  inside  tbe  river. 

ap'kasb*. 

80.  Eraman  iya  ?  Do  you  know  ? 

81.  Pon  eraman.  He  knows  little. 

82.  Otaru  ta  isbi  ram'ke  a?  Have  you  been  to  Otaru  ? 

83.  Tetsu  ani  akara  cbipp*.  A  boat  (sbip)  made  of  iron. 

84.  Poro  cbipp  kara  asbikai.  He  made  a  great  sbip. 

85.  Umma  uwetosbimak,—  cbipp Horses  racing,  boat  racing. 

86.  Otaru  ta  arapa  a  ?  Have  you  been  to  Otaru  ? 

87.  Op'  ani  otke.  To  transfix  witb  a  spear  (barpoon). 
38.  Sbak'n^  pa  kuAni  Sat'poro-ta  ku-ek.  I  came  to  Sapporo  last  year. 

89.  Eu  Aui  atui-orun-cbipp  te  ani  ku-ek.  I  came  in  a  sea-going  sbip. 

40.  Tan  ru  yacbi  porono  an.  Tbere  is  mucb  mud  on  tbis  road. 

41.  Tan  kotan  wabembara  e-yo-sbipi  ya?  Wben  are  you  going  back  ? 

42.  Satporo  bembak'  bott  anru  ye  an  ?  How  many  men  in  Sapporo  ? 

43.  Tan  gura  ibabara  e  asbikai.  I  found  tbis  man. 

44.  Tan  nuburi  porono  nrari  ran.  Tbere  is  mucb  mist  on  tbat  mountain. 

45.  Ee-utomo  an  koro  kusbiu  ne.  As  it  is  really  your  intention. 

46.  Onuman    tu-sbiyuk  teppo  ani   ku  I  killed  two  buck-deer  yesterday  witb  a 

raike.  gun. 

47.  Oyapa  Saru-ta  karapa-rusbui.  I  wisb  to  go  to  Saru  next  year. 

48.  Yangarapte,  sbionno-ka  i-koraki-ne-  I  greet  you  truly,  it  seems  really  (my) 

guru-po  ne-no-an  na  (Pfz.).  uncle  (Pfz.). 

49.  Earafto  guru  Saru  guru  muko  tomi  Wben  tbe  Earafto  men  fougbt  witb  tbe 

akosbo  Earafto  guru  a  annukara.  Saru  men  tbe  Earafto  men  were  de- 
feated. 
Vol,  xlT.-il3 
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50.  Tatne-nitni-okoko  (n.  of  snake)  ika-  Snake  bites  and  the  whole  body  swells ; 

p&pa  koro  netob&ke  ebitta  f up  wa  I  am  afraid. 
ashi-to-m&. 

51.  Eanna  kamni  f um'ashi  kushiu  shake  As  it  is  thnndering,  the  god  I  fear  is 

iteki  ika  no  oripak  wa  an  somoi  angry  is  n't  he  ? 
yak'  ni  kamni  imshnika  na? 

52.  Tan-chiknni  pashi  knshin  reri  kn  ni  As  this  wood  is  hea^y,  I  thought  it 

aramu  a  kushu  shiumn  yakai-e.  would  sink,  but  it  is  not  so. 

53.  Atui  r^ri  upshi'ri.  To  turn  over  and  sink  in  the  sea. 

54.  Beira  yupke  atui-run  chipp  wen-te-  The  wind  being  violent  the  sea-going 

peripa.  ship  went  to  pieces. 

55.  Kira  wa  pash'.  To  escape  and  run. 

56.  Bet'  chipp  ka'ra  ohikuni  ranX;o.  Blver  boat  is  made  of  the  wood  ranko, 

57.  Atui  orun  chipp  kara  chikuni  thungu.  Sea-going  ships  are  made  of  thungu. 

58.  Shungu-ita  ani  ohipp  a-a-kara,  petu-  With  Shangu  boards  ships  are  made ; 

run  chip pinni  a  kara.  river  boats  are  made  of  ptnni. 

59.  Peturun  chipp  ni  aushni  a  kara.  Biver  boats  are  made  of  aushnu 

60.  Tan  chikuni  petoroa-omare  a  kushiu  This  wood  put  iu  the  river  sinks. 

reri.  • 

61.  Horak    chikuni    mo-nin   ni    arota  He  was  speaking  of  a  heavy  wood. 

pordnno  an. 

62.  Chiuri  orota  komba  etara.  To  the  Cockle  shell  the  Kombu  grows. 

63.  Chiramantep  ekwa  ishitoma  kushiu  As  I  am  afraid  when  a  bear  comes  I 

kira  wa  huyupu-chikuni  kunfmu.  escape  by  ninuing  and  climb  a  tree. 
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TABLE  OF  ERRATA 

In  Paper  on  the  Tenets  of  the  Shinshiu. 

[Transactions  Vol.  XIV,  Part  i.] 

Page  2,  line  5,  etc.,  from  bottom  of  page.  Dele  from  **  The  expressions" 
etc.,  to  ''  of  the  Shinshia  *\  and  read : — '*  This  name  is  derived 
f<  from  the  expression  ^Nem-Batsa  jp-Batsa  ji  Shinshia '  (calling 
<<  Baddha  to  remembrance  and  attaining  Baddhahood  constitute 
**  the  true  sect  [or  doctrine]  ).** 
Page  8,  line  14,  etc.,  from  bottom.  Dele  from  <* He  has  extended"  ete* 
to  '*  North  Star,"  and  read : — '*  He  has  renewed  and  promulgated 
**  a  hundred  (numerous)  regulations;  within  the  Seas  he  is 
'*  respected  and  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  Mountain  Tai  and 
**  the  North  Star." 
Page  8,  line  9  from  bottom.     Insert  comma  between  '^Law"   and 

"  Gen-uio." 
Page  4,  line  6.    For  **  Sutra ",  read  "  SAtra."    For  ** Sukhavdti  VyuhA," 

read  **  SukhAvati  VyAha." 
Page  4,  line  11.     For  "  enabled,"  read  **  unable." 
Page  4,  lino  27.     For  **  Pundarika,'*  read  "  Pundarika." 
Page  6,  lines  14  and  15,  and  17  and  18.     For  "Witness    [of  attain- 

**  ment]  ",  read  **  Realization  (Salvation)." 
Page  6,  line  21.     For  **  Witness,"  read  "  Realization." 
Page  7,  line  14.     For  "  Witness  "  read  "  Realization." 
Page  7,  Hue  9  from  bottom.      After  **  Doctrine,"  insert  **  (Teaching)." 
Page  7,  lino  8  from  bottom.     For  "  (Action),"  read  "  (=Means)." 
Page  7,  Hue  7  from  bottom.      For    "  faith  and  joy,"  read   **  believing 

**  joy ; "  et  sic  iufr&. 
Page  7,  last  line.    For  '*  then  shall  I  not  accept,"  read  "  then  may  I 

'*  not  attain ;  "  and  so  in  notes  18  and  14. 
Page  7,  last  line.     For  "  (Bodhai) "  read  **  (Bddhi) ;  "  et  sic  post. 
Page  8,   lines   1   and   2.      Dele  from    **  Surely  the  time "    etc.,   to 
**  Witness,"  and  read: — "Surely  the  attainment  of  "Nirvana 
"  is  the  true  Realization  (Salvation)." 
Page  8,   line  2,   etc.      Dele  from  "Zendo  Daishi"  etc.,  to  "attain 
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Page  8,  Salvation,"  and  read : — "  A  great  leader  Teaches  by  Means  of 
**  the  Name ;  which  all  living  beings,  hearing.  Believe  in,  and 
<*  thas  attain  Salvation/* 

Page  8,  line  2  from  bottom.     For  **  the  Name,"  read  **  the  Means.'* 

Page  9,  line  2.     Dele  "  (laity  ?)  ** 

Page  9,  line  7.    Dele  *•  (priesthood).** 

Page  9,  line  16,  etc.  Dele  from  **  They  forsake,**  etc.,  to  "Alasl** 
and  read : — **  They  who  forsake  the  family  (i.e.  enter  the 
<*  priesthood)  are  like  this ;  how  much  more  they  who  remain 
"  in  the  family  (i.e.  the  laity).     Alas  !** 

Page  9,  line  28.    For  '<  almsgiving,**  read  "  Almsgiving.** 

Page  9,  line  25.     For  "  meditation  **  read  "  Meditation.** 

Page  9,  line  28.    For  "  knowledge  **  read  "  Knowledge.** 

Page  10,  line  9.  For  '*  How  incomprehensible  !'*  read  '*  How 
**  shoald  we  not  think  of  it  !'* 

Page  10,  line  15.     For  **  I  shall  not  accept,**  read  "  May  I  not  attam.'* 

Page  10,  line  15.    For  "  (Bodhai),'*  read  **  (Bodhi).'* 

Page  10,  line  28,  etc.  Dele  from  **  they  will  throw  out,**  etc.,  to  **  the 
**  end  of  life  *',  and  read : — **  then  will  Buddha  throw  out  a 
"  radiance  and  receive  (favor)  such.     At  the  end  of  life,  etc.** 

Page  11,  line  15.     Dele  inverted  comma  at  beginning  of  line. 

Page  11,  line  28.  For  *'It  is  said  in  the  Patriarchs,"  read  **  Oar 
**  Founder  said.** 

Page  18,  lines  2  and  8.     Dele  <*  (manifold).** 

Page  18,  line  4.  Dele  **  by  generation  (natural  birth),**  and  read  '*  in 
**  embryo.** 

Page  18,  lines  8  and  9.     Dele  *•  or  *  The  system  for  the  laity.*  ** 

Page  18,  lines  9  and  10.     Dele  '*  as  expounded  by  the  priesthood.** 

Page  15,  line  8.     Insert  inverted  comma  at  commencement  of  line. 

Page  15,  line  9.  Dele  inverted  comma  before  '*  wickedness,**  and 
insert  nt  commencement  of  line. 

Page  15,  line  5  from  bottom.  Insert  inverted  comma  at  commence- 
ment of  line. 

Page  16,  line  9.     After  "  Meditation  **:— ,  for  "  the,"  read  **  The.** 

Page  16,  line  15.  For  **It  is  said  in  the  Patriarchs,*'  read  '*  Our 
**  Founder  said,** 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN, 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


Tokyo,  Oct.  2lBt,  1885. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  beld  at  the  Library, 
No.  33,  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  October  2l8t,  at  4  p.m.,  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Librarian  intimated  that  the  nsual  exchanges  had  come  to  hand,  includ- 
ing the  last  15  volumes  of  Le  Journal  Asiatique  and  three  large  volumes  of 
Scientific  Memoirs  from  Halle. 

A  paper  upon  the  "  Tenets  of  the  Shinshiu  or  '  True  Sect'  of  Buddhists*'  by 
James  Troup,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  Hyogo,  was  read  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman,  after  inviting  remarks  upon  the  subject,  said  he  was  sure  that 
all  present  would  join  him  in  thanking  Mr.  Troup  for  his  valuable  paper  upon  a 
subject  of  such  difficulty. 

The  meetiug  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  Dec.  16th,  1885. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Library,  No.  33,  Tsukiji,  on  December 
16th,  1885,  at  4  p.m.,  N.  J.  Hauuen,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mail,  were  taken  as  read. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Knott,  F.B.S.E.,  read  a  paper  oh  "  The  Abacus;  and  its  Scientific 
and  Historic  Import.'* 

The  President,  after  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Enott  for  his 
interesting  paper,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  Feb.  17th,  1886. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library,  No.  33,  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  of  February,  1886,  at  4.30  p.m.,  the  Rev.  Jas.  L.  Ameiman,  D.D.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  having  been 
published  in  the  Japan  Mail,  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Librarian,  announced  that  a  large  number 
of  volumes,  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Washington;  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  and  the  American  Chemical  Journal,    the  pub- 
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lioations  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  the  Beports,  etc.,  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Sarvey ;  also  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Finland  (Helsingfors)  and  the  Acta  Societatit  Scientiarum  Fennica  (Helsingfors), 
had  heen  received  hy  the  Society. 

The  Bev.  J.  Summers  read  a  paper  on  "  Buddhism  and  Traditions  concerning 
its  Introduction  into  Japan." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  read  a  short  paper  entitled  **  Past  Participle  or  Gerund  ? 
A  Point  of  Grammatical  Terminology." 

Captain  Brinkley  then  begged  permission  to  offer  a  suggestion.  He  had  been, 
he  said,  a  constant  reader  of  the  Society's  Transactions  for  many  years,  indeed  ever 
since  the  Society  came  into  existence,  and  while  he  did  not  desire  to  say  a  word 
which  might  seem  depreciatory  of  the  high  standard  of  learning  and  research 
displayed  by  the  various  contributions,  it  had  always  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of 
much  regret  that  the  circle  of  contributors  was  so  limited.  The  present  Fystem 
he  thought,  was  to  some  extent  answerable  for  this.  Essays  destined  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Transactions  were  required  to  be  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  stand  alone, 
and  their  preparation  consequently  became  such  a  tax  upon  the  time  and  know- 
ledge of  their  authors,  that  only  specialists  and  sinologues  thought  of  contributing. 
Yet  there  was  undoubtedly  among  the  members  of  the  Society  much  general 
information,  which,  if  collected  in  fragments,  might  constitute  a  highly  instructive 
and  interesting  whole.  He  observed  that  the  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
made  provision  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  its  affiliates  at  large  by  suggesting  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  inviting  members  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
send  in  monographs,  however  short,  embodying  their  views  or  the  teachings  of 
their  experience.  Among  subjects  thus  suggested,  with  excellent  results,  he  might 
mention  *'  Infanticide  "  and  *'  Filial  Piety."  He  ventured  to  think  that  a  similar 
course  might  be  advantageously  pursued  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  No  other 
expedient  offered  for  widening  the  circle  of  contributors,  giving  greater  vitality  to 
the  work  of  the  association,  and  inducing  members  to  place  un  record  impressions 
and  observations  not  sufficiently  extended  to  furnish  material  for  complete  papers, 
or  the  outcome  of  researches  not  conducted  with  any  view  to  independent  publica- 
tion. If  the  Society  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  course,  he  would 
further  suggest  that  it  might  be  a(kisable  to  be  as  definite  as  possible  in  the  choice 
and  statement  of  subjects,  because  any  latitude  left  to  members  in  such  a  matter 
would  probably  be  converted  into  an  excuse  for  not  contributing  at  all. 

The  Chaii-man,  in  reply,  said  he  was  happy  to  inform  the  meeting  that  a  plan 
somewhat  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Captain  Brinkley  had  just  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Council,  and  he  hoped  that  members  would  recognize  their  duty 
to  the  Society  and  give  as  much  assistance  as  they  could.  A  circular  relating  to 
this  subject  was  about  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  with  special 
BQbjects  of  enquiry  attached  thereto. 

The  meeting  then  adjoomed. 
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Yokohama,  May  5th,  1886. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Yokohama  Pablio  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
May  5th,  at  9  p.m.,  N.  J.  Hanneu,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mail  J  were  taken  as  read. 

J.  Conder,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Axt  of  Landscape  Gardening  in  Japan." 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  June  23rd,  1886. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  23rd,  1886,  at  the  Sooiety*8 
Booms,  33,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  the  President,  N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  prececling  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

The  election  of  the  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  Bickersteth,  and  S.  Mori,  Esq.,  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  ristimi  of  a  paper  on  the  **Vine  in  Japan,*'  by  Mr. 
J.  Dautremer,  the  original  paper  being  in  French. 

THE  VINE  IN  JAPAN. 

According  to  accounts  furnished  by  Mr.  Fukuwa  Yaito,  Director  of  the  Vine- 
yards nt  Harima,  and  from  official  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Mr.  J.  Dautremer,  Interpreter  to  the 
French  Legation  in  Japan,  the  vine  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  Japan,  but  it  is 
cultivated  more  especially  in  the  province,  or  rather  district,  of  Eofn,  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  There  is  a  tradition  that  700  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gotoba,  a.d.  1185,  it  was  noticed  by  two  peasants  on  the  mountains  of 
Kofu,  near  the  village  of  Kami-iwasaki.  The  peasants,  whose  names  are  preserved, 
transported  this  wild  vine  to  their  garden  at  Zio-sei-zi,  and  after  carefully  tending 
it  and  endeavouring  to  propagate  it,  they  succeeded  so  far  that  in  1193  they  became 
possessed  of  thirteen  plants.  They  proceeded  to  develope  the  culture,  and  in  a 
few  years  were  able  to  lay  out  plantations,  the  fruits  of  which  became  celebrated, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Eofu  grape  still  stands  high,  the  fruit  being  greatly 
esteemed. 

There  are  two  species  of  vine, — the  vitis  vinifera  and  the  vitis  lahrasha  ;  but 
the  former  only  is  cultivated.  Its  fruit  is  much  esteemed.  The  latter,  superior  to 
that  found  in  America,  is  inferior,  however,  to  the  viiis  vinifera.  It  is  found  in 
the  mountains,  where  it  shoots  out  like  grass.  It  abounds  [in  the  provinces  of 
Echiu,  Kaga,  Noto,  Hida,  Mutsu,  Uzen,  Ugo  and  in  Hokkaido.  In  Echin  and 
Eaga,  as  well  as  in  Hokkaido,  several  varieties  of  the  wild  vine  are  found — as 
many  as  twelve ;  some  with  stems  indicating  a  growth  of  a  dozen  years.    On  the 
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mountains  of  Eaga  the  author  of  this  paper  met  with  a  vine  the  stem  of  which 
measured  Im.  80cm.  iu  circumference,  and  covering  a  hectare  of  land,  having 
produced,  morever,  1,200  kilogrammes  of  fruit. 

Such  dimensions  are  not  rare ;  many  examples  are  found  in  the  province  of 
Idzu.  Specimens  of  this  size  are  not  found  iu  Europe ;  but  at  Oran  and  at  Easba 
in  Algeria,  vines  with  a  diameter  0.24cm.  and  area  120m.  and  fiiiit  1,000  kilo- 
grammes occur.  This  is  looked  upon  as  prodigious.  Unfortunately,  the  Japanese 
have  overlooked  the  value  of  this  plant,  and  have  left  it  to  run  wild,  without 
special  care  being  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  they  have 
begun  to  engage  themselves  on  its  cultivation  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  fruits. 

The  V,  vinifera  in  Japan  produces  three  sorts  of  grapes ;  the  red,  like  the 
Chahlis ;  the  hhicltt  like  the  Frankenthal ;  and  the  white,  like  the  Riesling,  They 
are  all  found  in  Eofu.    The  black  grape  grown  near  Eyoto  is  the  best  in  Japan. 

Formerly  the  grape  was  only  cultivated  for  eating.  The  plant  in  its  wild 
state  shows  great  vitality,  and  the  yield  is  considerable ;  but  latterly  the  Japanese 
have  grafted  and  transplanted  it  and  have  found  that  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a 
good  quality  of  wine-grape. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  two  methods  are  in  vogue,  as  in  Europe,  viz :  (1) 
by  slips  inserted  into  the  ground ;  (2)  by  allowing  the  vine  to  propagate  itself  by 
its  branches  taking  root.  This  latter  is  the  way  in  which  the  viue-dressers  of 
France  renew  their  plantations. 

The  Japanese  prefer  for  the  vine  sloping  lands— stony  or  sandy.  After 
digging  a  ditch  Im.  20cm.  deep  and  about  2  metres  wide,  and  having  made  the 
channels  so  that  the  water  may  flow  freely,  they  fill  the  ditch  with  manure  and  earth 
and  proceed  to  plant.  This  is  usually  done  in  autumn ;  but  in  Hokkaido,  where 
the  climate  is  cold,  the  spring  is  preferred.  For  manure  they  use  bone-dust,  rice- 
husks,  the  refuse  of  brewers,  the  residuum  of  oil  manufacture,  aud  finally  closet- 
manure.  But  these  manures  have  each  their  specific  properties.  The  bone-dust, 
the  rice-husks,  and  the  saki  refuse  give  to  the  grape  a  certain  sweetness,  and  increase 
its  size ;  the  other  manures  give  force  to  the  plants  and  make  the  bunches  more 
compact  and  complete.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ  a  mixture  to  obtain 
good  results. 

The  pruning  is  done  in  the  autumn  ;  the  stem  is  left  Ira.  80cm.  high,  so  that 
below  the  section  two  or  three  branches  or  shoots  may  be  left  for  the  coming 
spring. 

First  Attempt  at  Wine-making. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Japanese  was  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  order  to  eat  the 
fruit ;  yet  we  are  told  that  the  people  of  Eofu  used  the  grape  to  make  a  liqueur, 
probably  a  sort  of  wine ;  for  what  purpose  we  do  not  know,  for  they  certainly  did 
not  drink  it.  It  was  not  until  1875  that  an  inhabitant  of  Eofu  resolved  to  make 
wine  of  the  grape.    But  he  neither  knew  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  processes ;  the 
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grapes  which  he  nsed  were  not  sufficiently  ripe,  and  he  did  not  sacceed.  In  1876,  a 
certain  person  named  Oto  Matsugoro,  having  returned  from  California,  where  he 
had  studied  wine  making,  again  made  an  attempt  in  Kofu,  and  succeeded  in 
producing  a  wine  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Now  the  same  vineyard 
produces  200  hect.  of  white  wine,  and  as  much  alcohol.  I  have  tasted  several  kinds 
of  Kofu  wine,  and  I  declare  that  it  was  detestable.  At  the  present  time  in  Hokkaido 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Harima  and  Owari,  some  thousands  of  hectolitres  of  wine 
have  been  made,  and  yet  the  plants  are  only  5  or  6  years  old  and  the  bunches  are 
naturally  not  large.  In  two  or  three  years  no  doubt  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
hectolitres  will  be  produced,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wine  will  be  drinkable 
here  for  a  long  time.  The  produce  is  mixed  by  Japanese  merchants  with  European 
wines,  and  sometimes  this  mixture  is  s6ld  to  the  Japanese  as  pure  Bordeaux. 

European  and  Amebican  Vines  Iupobted  into  Japan. 

The  first  European  vine  transplanted  into  Japan  was  given  to  the  Shogun  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1868 ;  afterwards  came  the  Isabella  and  the  Concord 
from  America.  They  then  imported  the  Frankenthal  from  Austria,  as  well  as 
other  vines  from  France ;  at  last  California  furnished  a  considerable  number  of 
plants.  We  may  say  that  there  are  altogether  some  200  sorts  in  Japan.  The 
attempts  to  cultivate  them  had  generally  been  made  in  Tokyo,  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Mita ;  but  none  have  succeeded.  For  the  European  vine  the  soil  of 
Tokyo  is  too  damp ;  although  the  vine  grows  well  there  it  produces  no  fruit ;  the 
American  vine  only  succeeds  in  Tokyo ;  but  the  bunches,  although  superb,  are  not 
of  the  first  quality;  they  are  certainly  much  inferior  to  Japanese  grapes.  Thus 
at  present  it  is  found  that  the  proper  way  is  to  introduce  vine  stocks  from  Europe, 
and  those  only  which  produce  well. 

The  chief  plantations  are  to  be  found  in  Harima  and  also  in  Eiushiu.  In  this 
latter  island  the  Muscat  Pinot  and  the  Chasselas  succeed  marvellously,  thanks  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil.  The  Chasseluft  succeeds  very  well  in  the  district 
of  Harima,  producing  large  and  full  bunches. 

The  Grape  of  Palestine  has  only  been  planted  two  years  and  has  already  given 
very  fine  results.  Last  year  Mr.  Fukuwa  Yaito,  director  of  the  Gardens  at 
Harima,  gave  a  bunch  of  these  to  Mr.  Sarazin,  adviser  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  he  in  turn  presented  it  to  the  French  Minister.    It  weighed  3  kilogs. 

Viticulture  in  Japan. 

The  Government  encourages  the  culture  of  the  vine  by  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  viticulture,  and  by  bringing  from  Europe  a  considerable  number  of 
young  plants,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  Japan  will  become 
a  vine-growing  country.  They  have  introduced  into  the  Harima  establishment 
the  Gamay  de  Bordeaux  and  Pinot  Noirieiij  and  they  hope  soon  to  produce-wine 
from  them. 
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The  Harima  grounds  are  80  hectares ;  those  of  Owari  50  hectares,  and  ihoee  of 
Hokkaido  40  hectares.  The  vines  which  sacceed  best  in  these  places  are :  The 
Qamay  de  Bordeaux^  Bordeaux  BlanCy  Baltei  Noir,  Meslier  Blanc,  Meslier  Noir, 
Frankentlialj  FolU  Blanche,  Charhonneau,  Muscat  de  Frontignan,  Zinfindal, 
Riesling,  Mahoisie,  etc. 

Diseases  of  the  Vine. 

The  chief  are  the  oidium  and  the  hrouitsure.  These  began  in  1867,  and  sinoe 
then  the  stems  of  the  vines  have  safifered  more  or  less.  The  ordinary  remedy  for 
the  oidium  is  salphur ;  but  no  means  has  been  found  to  get  rid  of  the  brouiuure. 
As  the  stems  of  the  vines  in  Japan  are  larger  than  those  in  Europe,  the  diseases 
are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Insects  are  the  great  enemies  to  the  vine,  but  they  are 
comparatively  easy  to  destroy  if  care  is  taken,  and  especially  if  the  Phylloxera 
vastatiix  be  not  present.  This  insect  had  not  yet  appeared  here  until  last  year, 
1885.  It  has  been  necessary  to  scorch  the  soil  occupied  by  the  affected  vines, 
This  is  a  perfect  remedy.  The  Japanese  believe  that  this  insect  was  brought  to 
Japan  from  America  with  the  vines  imported  in  1881. 


Yield. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  oidium,  17,000  to  20,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare 
were  harvested  in  the  provinces  of  Eoshiu  (Eofu),  Eawachi  and  Yamashiro;  bat 
after  1867  the  yield  fell  off  suddenly  3,000  to  3,500  kilogrammes.  It  is,  however, 
expected  that  with  care  the  disease  will  disappear  and  the  yield  be  increased.  The 
most  productive  vines  are  the  Ziujindal  &nd  the  FoUe  Blanche ;  the  average  yield 
being  18,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare  after  five  or  six  years'  culture.  These  plants 
are  superior  to  the  Japanese,  and  their  proneness  to  take  disease  is  much  less. 
The  year  1885  was  less  favourable  and  the  yield  was  low ;  it  was  only  in  Eoshiu 
and  Hokkaido  that  the  vine  succeeded.  The  heavy  rains  which  fell  at  the  time  of 
blossoming  in  Eawachi,  Harima,  and  Owari,  and  the  inundations  which  followed, 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  blossoms,  and  the  vines  suffered  very  much. 

After  this  a  few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hall,  generally  confirming 
the  views  expressed  in  Mr.  Dautremer's  paper. 

Because  of  the  press  of  other  business,  Mr.  Hall  agreed,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  President,  to  postpone  to  the  general  meeting  the  introduction  of  the  motion 
relative  to  the  Society's  attitude  towards  the  transliteration  movement. 

The  Annual  Reports  were  then  presented  to  the  Society,  and  were  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  the  Hon.  P.  Le  Poer  Trench. 

The  President  moved,  seconded  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  that  the 
Society  record  their  thanks  to  all  who  during  the  past  year  have  presented  books, 
maps,  and  other  valuable  gifts  to  the  Library. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SESSION  1885-6. 


The  Conncil  has  to  report  that  during  the  past  session  a  number  of  interesting 
papers  has  been  presented  to  the  Society,  but  it  has  to  regret  that  the  monthly 
general  meetings  had  to  be  postponed  three  times  owing  to  the  want  of  papers  to 
read  before  the  Society ;  and  the  Council  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  furnish 
papers  on  some  subject  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Society  to  elucidate.  The 
papers  need  not  in  every  case  be  very  long  or  very  learned,  but  should  contain  in- 
formation, or  show  research  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  history,  the 
religions,  the  languages,  the  natural  productions  or  natural  phenomena  of  the 
East,  and  especially  of  Japan.  The  discussions  on  such  papers  would  frequently 
be  of  great  interest  and  value,  independently  of  the  value  of  the  original  papers. 

In  the  subjoined  list  (Appendix  A)  will  be  found  an  enumeration  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  Society  and  the  names  of  their  authors. 

In  another  list  (Appendix  B)  are  given  the  names  of  the  books  and  maps 
contributed  to  the  Society's  Library,  and  the  names  of  the  periodicals,  etc.,  with 
which  the  Society  exchanges  its  publications.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  most 
valuable  works  have  been  contributed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Washington. 

Many  volumes  have  been  bound,  and  others  are  to  be  bound  as  soon  as  the 
missing  numbers  of  certain  periodicals  are  forthcoming.  In  regard  to  this  point, 
members  are  requested  to  return  as  soon  as  convenient  any  books  or  periodicals 
which  they  may  have  borrowed,  in  order  that  the  Librarian  may  discover,  if 
possible,  any  missing  volumes. 

The  Council  has  to  express  its  sorrow  in  recording  the  death  of  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  of  the  Society— Rear- Admiral  Shadwell— who  always  took  great  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  and  contributed  to  its  success  in  the  beginning  of  its  career. 

The  name  also  of  Thomas  R.  H.  McClatchie,  of  H.M.'s  Consular  Service, 
cannot  be  omitted.  He  died  at  Penang  on  his  way  home  last  year  at  an  early  age, 
having  given  proofs  of  a  sound  scholarship ;  in  his  death  there  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

The  Society  has  lost  a  few  of  its  members,  but  has  increased  the  number  on 
the  roll  by  some  eight  or  ten  new  members. 

In  Appendix  C  will  be  found  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Appendix  A. 

List  op  Papers  Read  Before  the  Society  During  the  Session  1885-6. 
On  the  Tenets  of  the  Shinshiu  or  "True  Sect"  of  Buddhists ;  by  James  Troup. 
The  Abacus  in  its  Historic  and  Scientific  Aspects ;    by  Cargill  G.  Enott,  D.  Sc. 

(Edin.),  F.R.S.E. 
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Buddhism,  and  Traditions  Concerning  its  Introdnction  into  Japan ;  by  Bey.  James 

Bnmmers. 
Past  Participle  or  Gerund  ?   A  Point  of  Grammatical  Terminology ;  by  Basil  Hall 

Chamberlain. 
Notes  on  Japanese  Landscape  Gardening ;  by  Josiah  Gonder. 
Situation  de  la  Vigne  dans  TEmpire  dn  Japon ;  par  M.  Joseph  Dautremer. 

Appendix  B, 
Books  Presented  to  the  Societt,  1885-6. 

Le  Journal  Asiatique  (1873-85) ;  by  the  SociitS  Asiatique  of  Paris. 

Nova  Acta  Academia  (Halle),  3  vols.;  by  the  Society. 

IndogennaniscUe  Graviinatiken—Bo.nd  II.  Supplement.  The  Roots  and  Verb-forms 
of  the  Sanskrit  Language ;  by  Professor  William  Dwight  Whitney  of  Yale 
College. 

A  Boll  of  Maps  from  the  Geological  Survey  Office  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Japanische  Mdrchen;  by  Professor  Dr.  D.  Brauns,  of  Halle. 

Vber  d.  Japanische  Wildschwein ;  by  Dr.  Nebriug,  of  Berlin. 

Femere  Nachtrdge  zit  den  Bemerhungen  iiber  den  Geographischen  Verbreitung  der 
Saugethiere  Japans ;  by  Professor  Dr.  D.  Brauns,  of  Halle. 

Kotoba  no  Sono^  or  "  Garden  of  Language  " — a  Japanese  Dictionary,  6  vols.;  by 
M.  Koudo,  Esq. 

Australia  :  a  Charcoal  Sketch ;  by  Frank  Cowan. 

A  Visit  in  Verse  to  Hale-maumau ;  by  the  same. 

The  Terraces  of  Robomahana,  a  Poem ;  b}^  the  same. 

A  History  of  Japan  in  Japanese  (after  European  models) ;  by  the  author. 

Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  lustitute  of  Washington  :  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions, 14  vols.,  Coutributions  to  Knowledge,  21  vols.,  Smithsonian  Report,  1882. 

Repoiiis  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  one  volume. 

Tbe  Census  of  the  United  States.    From  the  State  Department. 

United  States  Geological  Survey  Reports,  18801881,  1881-1882,  1883,  3  vols. 

United  States  Survey  of  Territories  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  2  vols. 

Books  Purchased  from  Dr.  Faulds. 

The  Chinese  and  lapanese  Repositoiy,  2  vols. 
Faber's  "  Confucius." 
Bears  *'  Dhammapada." 

List  or  Exchanges. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  Journal. 
American  Geographical  Society,  New  York ;  Bulletin  and  Journal. 
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American  Oriental  Society. 

American  Philological  Society. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

Annalen  des  E.  E.  Natur  Hist.  Hofmuseom,  Wien. 

Anthropological  Institute  o!  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Anthropologischeu  Gesellschaft  in  Wien. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

Batavlaasch  Genootschap ;  Notulen. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Tijdschrift. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Verhandelingen. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

China  Beview ;  Hongkong. 

Cosmos ;  di  Guido  Cora,  Turin. 

Das  Handels-Museum,  Wien. 

Geological  Survey  of  India ;  Becords. 

Harvard  University  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin. 

Imperial  Bussian  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin. 

Imperial  Bussian  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Sciences,  Anthropology  and 

Ethnology  of  Moscow. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Publications,  Baltimore. 
Journal  Asiatique,  Paris. 
Eaiserliche  Leopoldinische  Carolinisohe  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Naturforscher ; 

Verhaudlungen. 
Mittheilungen  des  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur-  und  Volkerkunde  Ostasiens. 
Mus6e  Guimet,  Lyons,  Annates  et  B^vue,  etc. 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Oesterreichiscbe  Monatsschrift  fiir^den  Orient. 
Omithologischer  Verein  in  Wien. 
Observatoire  de  Zi-ka-wei ;  Bulletin  des  Observations. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  Journal,  etc. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch ;  Journal. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch ;  Journal. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Straits  Branch ;  Journal. 
Boyal  Geographical  Society;  Proceedings. 
Boyal  Society ;  Proceedings. 
Boyal  Society ;  New  South  Wales. 
Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
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Boyal  Society  of  Qaeensland. 

Seismologioal  Society  of  Japan,  Transactions. 

Smithsonian  Institate,  Washington,  D.G.;  Reports. 

Smithsonian  Institnte,  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin. 

Soci^t^  Academique  Indo-Chinoise,  Saigon. 

Soci6t6  de  Geographic ;  Bulletin  et  Compte  Rendu  des  Stances,  Paris. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  formal  election  of  Officers  and  Members  of  Gonncil 
for  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  Francis  Plunkett,  seconded  by  Mr' 
Gubbins,  that  the  offices  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian  be  combined 
for  another  year,  as  they  had  been  during  the  past  two  years.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  ballot  for  officers  and  members  of  Council  resulted  as  follows  : — 
President : — N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents  : — B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Amerman. 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian :— Rev.  J.  Summers. 
Recording  Secretaries :— Dr.  C.  G.  Knott,  W.  J.  S.  Shand,  Esq. 
Treasurer:— M.  N.  Wyckoff,  Esq. 


Dr.  E.  Divers,  F.R.S. 
J.  M.  Dixon,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Gubbins,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Hall,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Council  : 

N.  Eanda,  Esq. 
Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Miller. 
J.  Milne,  Esq. 
R.  Yatabc,  Esq. 
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} 


By  Edward  Habpeb  Pabkeb. 


[Read  Octobei'  13th,  1886.] 

As  Mr.  Aston  truly  remarks  of  Japanese,  **  the  native  spelling 
'*  represents  a  more  ancient  pronunciation,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
'^  indispensable  for  etymological  purposes.*'  In  the  second  edition  of  his 
able  Grammar  of  tlie  Written  Language^  therefore,  he  reverts  to  the 
ancient,  as  distinct  from  the  phonetic  spelling,  which  latter  he  first  used, 
and  wliich  is  commonly  used  by  Europeans  in  romanizing  Japanese.  To 
illustrate  what  Mr.  Aston  means,  take  the  English  sentence  :  *'  Bight 
**  through  the  island  recess :"  recollect  the  German  forms  recht  durch, 
and  the  Latin  form  recedere ;  and  imagine  what  a  loss  to  etymological 
clearness  would  be  bound  up  with  i^t  thru  thi  yland  rises.  The  argument 
whicli  Mr.  Aston  applies  to  pure  Japanese  fits  Chinese- Japanese  words 
equally  well,  and  his  view  that  *'  in  their  case  nothing  is  gained  by  an 
'*  adherence  to  the  Japanese  spelling,"  which  view  led  him  to  continue 
*'  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  Yedo  pronunciation  of  the  entire 
"  word,  irrespective  of  its  spelling  in  Japanese  kaiia  '*  [iK  ^] ,  is  suscep- 
tiblo  of  considerable  modification. 

The  ordinary  Japanese,  in  speaking,  has  no  more  idea  whether  he 
is  using  Chinese  or  native  words  than  an  average  Briton  has  how  many 
Teutonic  and  how  many  Latin  words  he  uses :  consequently  when  the 
Japanese  finds  himself  turning  a/a  into  o,  and  kiyan  into  kiyo,  the 
instinct  which  guides  him  with  Japanese  words  in  one  case  will  prompt 
him  with  Chinese  words  in  the  other.  Hence  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  old  kana  written  pronunciation  is  triple  or  quadruple  at  least : 
it  helps  us,  by  furnishing  an  increased  number  of  instances,  to  decide 
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on  mere  inspection  what  each  kana  syllable  originally  was  ;  to  judge 
what  the  ancient  Chinese  and  Japanese  sounds  were,  and  what  by  that 
standard  they  ought  now  to  be  ;  and  to  measure  speculatively  by  the 
above  lights,  and  by  the  light  of  very  modern  usage,  what  may  have  been 
V    the  prehistoric  relation  between  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Tiie  learned  Motowori,  one  of  the  Websters  of  Japan,  published  a 
generation  or  two  ago  a  table  [^  "^  Mi  ^H]  shewing  the  way  in 
which  the  commonest  Chinese  words  (whether  in  go-on  or  kan-on) 
should  be  written  in  kana.  Outsiders  will  understand  the  ffo-on  [^  ilT] 
and  kan-on  [HI  ^T]  distinction  when  it  is  explained  to  them  that  it  bears 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  Japanese  that  the  importations  of  Latin 
and  French  did  and  do  to  English.  The  Japanese  settlers,  coming  most 
probably  from  the  continent,  drove  north  the  then  native  race,  just  as 
the  Saxons  drove  north  and  west  the  ancient  Britons :  it  yet  remains 
to  be  shewn  whether  the  Japanese  language  is  partly  made  up  of 
fragments  of  the  said  aboriginal  tongue,  just  as  English  is  of  fragments 
of  British ;  but,  anyhow,  the  Bomaus  and  the  Normans  at  different 
periods  introduced  what  may  bo  called  the  gall-on  and  the  rom-on  of 
Latin  (including  Greek)  into  the  language  then  developing  in  England ; 
and,  as  with  the  go-on  and  kan-on  in  Japan,  these  importations  often 
present  the  same  Latin  word  in  different  forms.  For  instance,  prayer 
(jprier)  and  imprecation  are  our  go-on  and  kan-on  foi-ms  of  the  same 
word.  There  is  a  third  form  of  Chinese  pronunciation  in  Japanese, 
which  may  be  compared  to  such  an  adoption  as  the  frenchified  Latin 
word  cloture  to  represent  a  purely  new  modern  idea.  For  instance,  in 
addition  to  the  go-on  and  kan-on  foims  of  the  Chinese  character  9J!  there 
is  the  modern  Chinese  sound  miti  or  ming,  used  with  special  reference  to 
the  "Ming"  Dynasty,  and  different  from  the  go  form  miyang  (now 
pronounced  miyo)  and  the  kan-on  form  v\ei.  It  is  called  the  tang 
\]9  now  pronounced  to]  on. 

So  far  European  and  American  students  of  Japanese  have  gone. 
But  just  as,  (apart  from  the  borrowings  of  Latin  above  instanced  as  having 
occurred  at  different  times  within  the  memoiy  of  history),  there  was  a 
time  when  both  the  borrowed  Latin /rai^r  aud/rere  and  the  enriched  Saxon 
bruder  and  brother  were  more  closely  connected  with  a  common  stock 
bhratri;  so,  with  Japanese,  there  is  internal  evidence,  apart  from  the 
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gO'OnSf  kan-om,  and  to-ons,  of  a  time  when  the  borrowed  Chinese  and 
enriched  Japanese  languages  stood  on  a  common  footing  as  derivatives 
from  the  same  ancient  stock.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain* 
students  of  Japanese  have  not  even  contemplated,  let  alone  demonstrated, 
this  lust  relation,  which,  notwithstanding,  appeara  distinctly  provable 
from  local  matter  in  hand,  without  going  afield  to  Accadian  or  Sanskrit. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  keys  to  Japanese  etymology  is  the  letter 
^,  the  first  two  strokes  of  which  form  the  katakana,  and  the  cursive 
form  of  which  forms  the  hiragana  letter  now  usually  called /u,  pronounced 
like  a  strong  who.  In  the  modern  dialects  of  Canton,  Hakka, 
Foochow,  Wenchow,  Ningpo,  Yang-chow,  Hankow,  Szch'uan,  and 
Peking,  this  character  is  now  pronounced  pet^  put,  pouk,  pai,  pah  peh^ 
puh,  puh,  pu.  In  Corean  it  is  puL  The  fact  that  in  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  the  present  initial  is  an  nuaspirated  p  is  the  first  piece  of 
evidence  that  it  always  was  a  p. 

Of  the  above  dialects,  all  but  the  two  first  have  either  entirely  lost 
all  the  entering  tone  forms  (i.e.  p,  t,  k)  of  m,  n,  ng,  or  have  substituted 
either  a^  vowel,  a  jerk,  or  a  k.  In  Canton  and  Hakka,  as  also  in  Corean 
Chinese  words,  the  p  final  is  almost  invariably  and  uniformly  pre- 
served. The  occasional  pronunciation  in  French  of  final  consonants 
(usually  left  out  in  speech)  shews  that  their  omission  and  survival 
in  parts  of  China  is  not  outlandish,  but  has  an  exact  parallel  in 
Europe.  The  Latin  language  in  France,  as  corrupted  by  the  Gauls 
and  Normans,  generally  omits  the  A  9,  just  as  the  Chinese  language, 
wherever  corrupted  by  Tartars,  Tibetans,  Manzi,  etc.,  omits  the  X  9. 
The  mere  fact  that  final  p  exists  in  Kwang-tung,  (a  place  which  we 
have  shewn  on  other  historical  evidence  to  represent  the  oldest  spoken 
Chinese,  just  as  emigrants  to  isolated  Iceland  have  retained  the  purest 
Scandinavian),  and  with  a  gap  of  all  China  between,  again  in  isolated 
Corca,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  adequately  that  p  final  is  an  ancient 
survival,  and  not  a  modern  addition.  Evidence  (as  shewn  elsewhere) 
tends  to  prove  that  the  Japanese  largely  obtained  through  Corea, — 
whether  through  Corean  mouths  or  via  Corean  territory, — the  Chinese 

^  For  preoiser  descriptions  of  each  of  these  dialects,  see  earlier  numbers  of  the 
China  Review. 
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words  adopted  within  the  past  1,600  years  into  Japauese ;  so  that  this 
circumstantial  evidence  too  woald  lead  us  to  assume  that  Japanese- 
Chinese  also  originally  carried  or  tried  to  carry,  the  final  p»  Where 
the  go-on  and  kan-on  were  spoken  in  Giiina,  and  what  language  is  now 
spoken  in  the  same  areas  are  different  questions ;  for  as  has  been 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  vast  Chinese  populations  were  continually  driven 
south  by  Tartar  invaders,  and  forced  to  emigrate  by  Chinese  Emperors, 
during  the  period  A.  D.  800-1800;  and  during  this  same  period 
the  Chinese  language  north  of  the  Yang-tsze  was  moreover  extensively 
corrupted  by  hordes  of  immigrant  Tartars.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
say  what  modern  Chinese  dialect  now  best  represents  the  yo-on,  and 
what  dialect  the  lean-on  as  then  existing.  I  hope  to  see  this  demonstrated 
before  long.  But  meanwhile,  (apart  from  tones,  which  are  utterly 
unknown  to  Japanese  speech),  the  kan-on  and  go-on  both,  as  represented 
in  Motowori*s  spelling,  resemble  Cantonese,  Corcan  and  Hakka  quite  as 
much  as  they  resemble  any  other  existing  Chinese  dialect  know  to  me ; 
and  therefore,  although  then,  as  now,  the  Japanese  probably  were  only 
partially  successful  in  representing  Chinese  sounds  in  kana,  the  repro- 
duction of  the  old  Chinese  sounds  in  Motowori*s  spelling  is  of  some 
value  as  shewing  in  a  measure  what  old  Chinese  'was,  as  well  as  what 
the  Japanese  thought  it  to  be. 

Now  S,  and  that  class  of  words,  is  written  by  Motowori  iiA  Z^ ; 
i.  e.  with  the  two  kana  letters  now  standing  for  *  +fu.  In  Coreau, 
Hakka,  and  Canton,  the  modem  sounds  are  ?/?,  7/?'//,  and  yep  respectively. 
The  character  ^,  and  that  class  of  words,  is  written  by  Moto\vori  ^  Z^; 
i.  e.  with  the  two  kana  letters  now  standing  for  e  (or  ye)  +  fu.  In 
Corean,  Hakka,  and  Canton,  the  modern  sounds  are  yep,  yap^  and  yip, 
respectively.'  The  character  f6,  and  that  class  of  words,  is  written  by 
Motowori  ^  ^,  or  with  the  two  kana  letters  now  standing  for  a  -hfu. 
The  modern  Corean,  Hakka,  and  Canton  pronunciation  is  ap.  Instead 
of  the  modern  Japanese  pronunciations  being  ip,  ep,  and  ap,  however, 


*In  order  not  to  take  up  too  much  space,  I  only  take  the  leading  character  of 
each  group.  Sometimes  the  initial  consonant  or  vowel  may  vary  in  other  charac- 
ters of  each  group,  bat  the  final  p  nover  Yaries,~cxcept  as  is  afterwards  shewn. 
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they  are  iu,  yd^  aod  o.  The  reason  is  that  the/ sound  in  Japanese, 
hesides  at  hest  being  more  like  the  English  or  Irish  wh  than  the  English 
/,  is  entirely  dropped  between  two  vowels  in  most  modern  cases. 
Thus  ifu,  efu,  and  afu  become  iU,  eu,  and  all.  Again,  by  a  process  akin 
to  what  is  called  sandki  and  gicna  in  Sanskrit,  e  is  shewn  by  Mr.  Aston 
to  be  equal  to  t  +  a,  and  au  is  equal  to  long  o.  Thus  we  get  iu^  iau  (or 
id),  and  o.  The  obvious  inference,  when  one  sees  such  a  clumsy  combina- 
tion as  efu  to  spell  '*yo,'*  is  that  this  spelling  is  the  remnant  of  an 
older  pronunciation;  just  as,  with  us,  through  or  *'  thru,''  (and  words 
of  the  class)  is  the  remnant  of  the  older  pronunciation  thruch,  druch,  or 
durch.^ 

Mr.  Aston  says  very  truly  that  tiie  letter  p  (evidently  not  meant 
to  include  the  sound  p)  ''is  entirely  foreign  to  the  older  Japanese 
*'  language,*'  and  that  *'  it  is  only  found  in  Chinese  words  and  in  the 
*'  present  spoken  dialect  of  Japanese,  in  the  latter  of  which  cases  it  is 
*'  usually  the  result  of  the  assimilation  of  a  preceding  consonant  to  the 
"  initial  h  or/  of  the  second  part  of  the  compound.*'  He  instances  A  -^ 
hachi-ho,  contracted  to  happo ;  ^  W.  setsu-puku,  contracted  to  seppuhu, 
etc.,  etc.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  with  the  sound  jt>,  it  is  almost 
certain  on  the  evidence  of  what  has  been  or  is  to  be  said,  that  the  old 
pronunciation  was  hatpong  and  setpnk,  and  the  euphonic  change  (as  in 
the  case  of  such  changes  as  our  appUcatwn  for  adplication),  has  by  a 
most  natural  process  run  through  the  whole  language.  Mr.  Aston  adds 
that  **  in  Chinese  words  an  m  or  n  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  a 
*'  compound  has  often  the  effect  of  changing  the  h  or  /  of  the  second 
**  part  into  p."  He  instances  ^  M.  nanipU  for  nanJTi ;  <SS  K  manptiku  for 
jnan-fuhu,  etc.,  etc.  Here,  again,  the  old  pronunciation  was  most 
probably  nampung  and  nanpuk,  (the  final  nasals  m,  n,  7ig  forming  in 
Japanese  an  indistinguishable  anusvara,  as  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  any  case 
becoming  indistinguishable  from  each  other  before  a  p,  like  our  word 
iwprint  for  inprint). 


8  The  Bussian  Suvaroff  ox  Suwarow ;  the  EDglish  Leftenent  or  Lieutenant^  eft 
or  nexct;  tbe  Greek  Vasilevs  or  BasileuSy  are  all  interesting  examples  of  decay  and 
development,  appertaining  to  tho  circle  of  endless  changes  known  as  *'  Grimm's 
law." 
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C  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  rash  from  this  to  the  violent 

I  conclusion  that  the  ancient  Chinese  initial  was  p  pure  and  simple. 
There  is  no  need  to  advance  one  step  heyond  the  point  to  which  we  are 
taken  hy  evidence  at  hand.  As  has  heeu  shewn  in  my  several  papers 
on  the  southern  dialects  of  China,  and  especially  in  those  upon  the 
Hakka  and  Foochow  dialects,  the  initial  pronunciation  of  many  words 
still  there  oscillates  hetween  p,/,  and  hw.  Thus  in  Foochow,  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  the  ahove  word  IH  is  pouk,  though  the  proper  sound  is 
Jumk ;  whilst  in  Hakka  the  pronunciation  is  puk  in  all  cases.  Here, 
then,  in  Foochow  (where /is  an  impossibility)  we  find  the  same  thing 
as  in  Japan, —  the  utter  disappearance  of  the  ancient  initial  /  or  phin 
in  favour  of  A,  except  where  it  survives  in  p.  The  evidence  of  Chinese 
dictionaries  points  to  a  confusion  at  all  times  between  p  and  /,  and  the 
confusion  still  continues.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  confusion  was 
less  1,000  years  ago  when  letters  were  rarer;  and  the  Japanese,  in 
gradually  losing  the  Chinese  initial  savouring  of  j9,  retained  it  in  places 
where  an  k  or/ would  be  difficult  or  cacophonous,  i.e.  after  nasals  and 
surds.  As  the  Japanese  have  never  distinguished  between  the  Chinese 
aspirated  and  unaspirated  initials,  the  fact  that  they  had  p*  (ph)  to  deal 
with,  as  well  as  jo,  would  all  the  more  encourage  any  tendency  of  theirs 
to  lapse  into  /  or  A,  which  two  aspirates  are,  it  is  said,  extensively 
confused  even  now  in  some  parts  of  Japan,  and  are  more  or  less  confused 
I    with  each  other  occasionally  by  all  Japanese  perhaps  in  colloquial. 

In  Coreau  Chinese  /  has  more  absolutely  disappeared  than  in 
either  Japan  or  Foochow,  and  p  is  the  universal  initial  for  both  the/ 
and  the  p  of  China.  P  and  p^  also  represent  Chinese  p  and  p\  hat  the 
Coreans  often  aspirate  where  the  Chinese  do  not,  and  vice  versa.  Thos 
-'^  is  not  pal^  but  jy^al;  M  not  pung  but  p^ung.  There  is  doubtless  a 
method  about  this  apparent  madness,  which,  however,  will  be  explained, 
if  possible,  on  a  future  occasion.  When,  therefore,  it  is  argued  that 
ancient  Chinese  f  **  must  have  been  /)  "  or  *•  must  have  been  liw  or  A"  on 
the  evidence  of  Corea  or  Japan,  it  should  bo  recollected  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  Corcan  goose  is  also  sauce  for  the  Japanese  or  Foochow 


>In  Gorean  final  I  invariably  represents  Chinese  final  t. 
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gander.     The  safest  assamption  is  that  it  was  what  it  is, — donbtfal  and 
irregular, — and  that  the  Coreans  have  gradually  purified  it  into  p,  the 
Foochow  people  into  hWf  and  the  Japanese  into  k  as  an  initial  and  p  ^ 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  a  nasal ;  each  country  according  to 
its  own  genius. 

In  Japanese  all  the  liapz  or  rejm  [SK  nyol ;  the  lapz  or  rafm  [4t  ro\ ;  \ 
Up9  or  rifuB  [i  riu\ ;  /ajos,  liafm  or  hofxis  [*Ji  /to] ;  nips  or  nifiHA  [X  niTC\ ; 
niap$  or  nefm  [d^  niyo\ ,  etc.,  etc.,  throughout  the  whole  language,  either 
in  the  han-on  or  the  go-on  form,  correspond  strictly  with  the  Corean, 
Hakka,  and  Canton  forms ;  but,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  papers  on 
Hakka  and  Cantonese,  the  Hakka  is  more  unswervingly  regular,  judged 
by  ancient  tests,  than  the  Cantonese, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of 
vi  and  X  (fap  and  nyip),  which  are /at  and  yep  in  Canton. 

The  next  termination  of  interest  is  the  letter  ^  or  ^,  which,  in 
katakana  and  hiragana  alike,  is  corrupted  into  a  bastard  contraction, 
unlike  any  Chinese  character.  By  the  same  train  of  reasoning  as  that 
followed  in  the  case  of  ^  or  p,  the  letter  ^  can  be  shewn  to[stand  for  the 
final  ng  of  China.  Thus  &L  "ij  ^  are  i  -¥•  yii  +  ng  (the  last  now  pro- 
nounced u),  and  spell  ^  ^,  etc.,  (now  pronounced  yu)^  that  is,  those 
words  which  are  pronounced  in  **  average  standard  "  Chinese  yiing  or 
hiung  (lower  series).  In  my  paper  on  the  W^nchow  dialect,  I  have 
shewn  how  the  absence  of  the  initial  h  distinguishes  the  lower  from  the 
upper  series.  Thus,  again  3^  ^  ^  spell  i  +  ya-h  ng,  i.e.  iyau  or  yau, 
or  yd,  as  all  the  words  of  the  ^  class  are  now  pronounced.  Motowori 
specially  tells  us  that  iya  is  the  same  as  ya.  With  regard  to  the  words 
^  and  S^,  i.e.  upper  series,  Motowori  points  out  that  it  is  only  in  the 
go-on  that  they  are  pronounced  yd  [i.e.  yang] :  he  says  that  in  the 
kan-on  they  are  pronounced  ei  or  yd  [i.e.  Chinese  ying  or  yeing"].  Now 
in  Hakka  and  Wenchow  j^,  or  ying  has  still  no  other  pronunciation 
than  that  of  yang,  and  in  Foochow  its  vulgar  pronunciation  is  oung, 
though  its  proper  sound  is  tV/.  Here,  then,  we  get  not  only  a  corrobora- 
tion of  what  Motowori  says,  but  a  clue  to  what  was  meant  by  the  kan  j : 
and  go  distinctions.  This  clue  will  be  followed  up  in  due  course ;  but 
at  present  the  sole  object  is  to  shew  that  ^  stood  for  ng.  Without 
dragging  out  arguments  to  a  wearisome  length,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  words  of  the  yuny  [H  now  yd]  class  are  spelt  •5"  ^  ffl,  i.e.  i  +  yo  + 
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ny  ;  words  of  the  ung  or  weng  [IS  now  o]  class  are  spelt  o  or  tro  +  n^ ; 
words  of  the  ^  [yang  or  ang  upper  series]  class,  (still  pronounced  in 
W^ncbow  differently  from  R)  are  spelt  ^  ^,  i.e.  a^  ng  for  tho  go-on^ 
and  t  +  a  +  9i//  for  the  kan-on ;  and  that,  tbronghont  the  imported 
Chinese  written  langaage,  wherever  anything  ends  in  ng^  it  is,  in 
Japanese  invariably  spelt  with  the  final  ^.  It  does  not  appear  absolutely 
certain  that  the  hybrid  kana  letters  representing  u  are  derived  from  ^ 
yu^  but  it  seems  certain  that  they  are  derived  from  some  character 
now  sounding  yu  ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  is  not  wonderful ;  inasmuch  as 
in  many  Chinese  dialects  a  large  number  of  u  or  wu  and  yu  are  still 
pronounced  vgu^  ngil,  and  even  ng  pure  and  simple.  Thus  S»  is  usaally 
pronouueed  ng  iu  Hakka,  Wenchow,  and  Ningpo,  and  ^  is  pronounced 
7ig  in  Hakka,  Canton,  and  Wenchow. 

Mr.  Aston  says  the  final  n  of  the  future,  e.g.  hikan,  is,  in  the  spoken 
language  changed  to  u,  and  then  forms  a  crasis  with  the  preceding  a  and 
becomes  o.  Thus  hikan  is  pronounced  hiko ;  and  I  notice  in  Mr.  Satow's 
Kwai  Wa  Hen  that  the  latter  syllable  of  this  word  is  written  H^  ^,  i.e. 
y'ka  +  ng,  Mr.  Aston  also  says  the  Japanese  final  7i,  as  now  existing, 
I^  is  more  nasal  that  our  7i,  and  indeed  any  one  can  hear  for  himself  that  such 
words  as  —  #  are  as  much  ichi  bang  as  icldban,  I  also  notice  that  Mr. 
Satow  spells  the  K^ang-hl  [Ko-ki]  in  the  same  way,  namely  iJ^  ^,  I  do 
not  know  if  Mr.  Satow's  Kxiai  Wa  Hen  professes  to  give  in  all  cases  tho 
correct  ancient  spelling  as  laid  down  by  Motowori,  but  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  tho  proper  spelling  of  the  modern  Japanese  future  an  or  ang  is  with 
a  final  ^,  we  get  absolute  proofs  not  only  that  o  (spelt  ^  •5")  represents 
the  ancient  Chinese  ang,  but  that  it  continues  to  represent  even  now 
the  theoretical  sound  ang.  To  my  mind  the  evidence  here  given  is 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  letter  ^  to  stand  for  the 
ancient,  and  now  lost  final  ng,  which  sound,  though  lost  to  the  ng 
Chinese  part  of  Japanese,  has  gradually  re-appeared  iu  the  n  Chinese 
part  of  Japanese,  and  in  pure  inflected  Japanese  as  above  described. 

The   Japanese   final   kana  letters   derived  from    —   and  ^,   and 

variously  pronounced  in  Japan  n  and  mil,  seem  to  be  used  by  the 

V    Japanese  somewhat  promiscuously  for  final  n  and  m  or  viu,     Motowori 

used  ->E.  to  represent  tho  finals  of  those  Chinese  words  which  in  modern 

Chinese  end  in  7/1  and  n.      Now  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that,  in 
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WSncliow,  tlio  ouly  pronanciatiou  of  ^  is  n,  i.e.  the  letter  n,  uttered 
clearly,  but  without  any  describable  vowel  whatever.  Thus  ^  +  ra 
prououuced  iu  Weuchow  nzai.  With  regard  to  the  letter  derived  from 
^,  this  character  is  practically  obsolete  in  China,  but  any  occasional 
use  it  has  is  appai'eutly  the  equivalent  of  $1,  and  in  Hakka  and 
Cauton  the  colloquial  word  for  **  not "  or  **  none  "  is  m,  i.e.  the  letter 
m  without  any  describable  vowel,  whilst  in  Foochow  the  same  idea  is 
conveyed  by  ng.  Thus  inhe,  mhai^  and  ngsei^  are  the  colloquial  ways 
of  saying  X^  f$  in  the  two  first  cases  and  ^  £  in  the  last  case. 

Thus,  whether  the  ancient  Chinese  nasal  finals  were  exactly  co- 
extensive with  ng  and  n  or  not,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  there  were 
two  difierent  nasal  finals,  one  of  which  was  and  is  a  doubtful  n  and  m, 
aud  one  of  which  was  and  is  a  doubtful  n  and  ng,  alike  in  ancient  and 
modern  Chinese  and  iu  ancient  aud  modern  Japanese.  In  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  there  are  separate  nasals  m,  n,  n,  n,  and  vg  corresponding  with 
the  sounds  p,  tt,  ch,  t  aud  k,  aud  nil  these  nasals  are  written  with  a 
commou  nasal  mark  or  anusvara  before  their  respective  surds.  Thus 
mUpu,  mdttu,  nUichu,  w^tUf  and  m&ku,  spell  mmnpUf  mafinUu,^  manchu^ 
vuintu,  aud  niaugku  respectively. 

Uu  fortunately,  however,  the  nasal  final  ^,  which  has  been  shewn 
to  correspond  with  modern  Chinese  ng,  has  also  a  second  use,  which 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  Japanese  system.  The  class  of  words 
^  ^  (pronounced  variously  yu  aud  yaii  almost  all  over  China)  is  written 
ft  ^,  or  i  +  u:  the  class  of  words  1?^  ^  (pronounced  inversely  yau  and 
yu  iu  most  parts  of  China  (yoe  in  Wenchow)  is  written  e  +  t/,  (which 
means  ia  +  tc,  and  spells  yd) :  the  class  of  words  R  (pronounced  au,  ou, 
eu  in  China)  is  written  o  -h  u^^  and  spells  o.  So  with  $i  a  +  u;  X 
ki  -h  It;  S5  and  ^  and  #,  all  three  classes  ka  +  u;  V  and  ff  /co  +  ft; 
^  and  #  ke  (i.e.  kia)+u\  @  It  4JC  %  tt  01,  and  words  of  those  six 
classes,  all  sld  +  u\  "i.  shi  +  yw  +  « ;  ?•  M  W  all «a  +  « ;  "4^ ;fe  *  *  * 
all  50  +  u ;  aud,  in  short,  in  numerous  other  classes  of  parallel  cases : 


<It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Corean  possesses  the  Sanskrit  distinction 
between  dental  t  and  (ordinaiy  English)  palatal  t.  For  the  first  the  Goreans 
write  tti  but  it  is  (as  in  Sanskrit  too)  never  final. 
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there  can  be  uo  mi»iake  that  u  or  ^  represents  a  final  wliicb  is  uow 
almost  universally  u  all  over  China,  whether  preceded  by  a,  ^,  t ,  o, 
or  u. 

There  are  several  ways  of  explaining  this.  Firstly,  in  Weucbow, 
the  modern  ng  final,  almost  universal  elsewhere,  has  (not  partially,  as 
at  Ningpo,  but)  absolutely  disappeared  in  certain  classes  of  words. 
Thus  the  words  ?ft  iR  IB  [chancf^  hivang  or  k^wantf^  and  lung)  are 
pronounced  tsae,  hsiioa,  and  lioe;  and  therefore,  supposing  we  assume 
that  the  ancient  nasal,  above  postulated  to  have  been  a  cross  between  n 
and  ng,  had  also  a  tendency  to  disappear  altogether,  this  assumption 
apphed  to  Japan  would  be  supported  by  Weuchowese.  On  the  other 
hand  in  Yangchow  the  other  of  the  two  nasal  finals  disappears  (not 
partially  as  at  Ningpo  but)  absolutely,  in  certain  classes  of  words. 
Thus  the  words  ^  ®  (kicaji,  mien)  are  pronounced  kon,  iniei;  and 
therefore,  supposing  we  assume  that  the  ancient  nasal,  above  postulated 
to  have  been  a  cross  between  n  and  i»,  had  also  a  tendency  to  disappear 
altogether,  this  assumption  would  not  apply  to  Japan.  But,  elsewhere, 
I  have  shown  that  Yangchow  has  very  little  claim  to  represent  ancient 
China,  for  the  {$.  country  has  been  frequently  overrun,  decimated,  and 
kidnapped  by  Tartars.  Ningpo,  again,  has  three  nasals :  the  pure  fi//, 
the  French  nasal  n,  and  the  French  nasal  gne,  as  in  the  words  elan  and 
Boulogtie.  In  Foochow  there  is  absolutely  but  one  nasal,  i.e.  ng.  lu 
Canton,  Corea  and  Hakka,  there  are  m,  ?i,  and  ng.  In  most  of  the 
"  mandarin  "  dialects  there  are  but  two,  i.e.  n  and  ng.  Thus  wo  find 
that  Japanese  difiers  from  all,  inasmuch  as  it  only  retains  the  ancient 
nasal  n,  which  n  is  in  modern  practice  very  much  like  ng,  the  ancient 
fig  having  disappeared  altogether.  After  all,  then,  the  Japanese  in 
making  the  letter  u  do  double  service  for  u  and  ng,  do  nothing  woi-se 
than  do  the  Yangchow  people,  who  turn  both  mien  and  mel  into  miei ; 
i.e.  who  neglect  in  speech  to  make  a  distinction  recognized  in  the 
spelling  system. 

The  only  conclusion  it  seems  possible  to  draw  is  that  the  Japanese 
found  the  ng  nasal  so  faint  (as  it  still  partly  is  at  Ningpo)  that  they 
mistook  it  for  a  n,  just  as  one  unable  to  pronounce  the  French  word 
hon,  might  run  into  the  sound  lean  or  ho  ;  and,  indeed,  (though  I  know 
nothing  of  Portuguese)  I  understand  something  very  like  this  has  taken 
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place  in  such  words  as  Calldo,  The  Japanese  final  ?*  most  therefore 
be  prouounced  of  doable  valae,  and  therefore  defective.  The  final  ^  or 
^  always  stands  for  the  in  or  n  nasal  of  China,  and  any  want  of 
clearness  it  or  they  may  possess  is  alike  inherent  in  the  original  Chinese 
nasal  or  nasals. 

The  Chinese  initial  h,  which  in  most  parts  of  China  is  almost  kh 
before  a,  e,  o,  it,  and  hs  before  i  and  n,  is  uniformly  k  (which  included  g) 
in  Japan.  Thus  (H  tF<  ^  '^c^  @  and  M  are  kan,  kon^  kwa^  koy  ki,  kun. 
This  fact  may  be  of  great  importance  in  identifying  pre-historic  Chinese 
with  pre-historic  Japanese.     The  Chinese  /c,  aspirated  or  not,  is  k. 

The  Chinese  words  beginning  with  «,  lis^  ts^  shy  ch,  ts*j  ch\  are  in 
Japanese    grouped  under  the  initials  z^  s,  sh^  ch^  dz,  and  dj,  but  any 
irregularity  in  this  group  is  more  than  equalled  in  Foochow,  where  they 
have  only  s,  ch,  and  ch^  for  the  representatives  of  all  these.    It  will  be  of 
interest,  when  we  endeavour  to  prove  the  pre-historic  relation,  to  noticoiy^ 
how  uniformly  the  Chinese  ts  becomes  s  in  Japan,  e.g.  :J^  so;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  sh  often  becomes  dsh,  e.g.  J:,  djo,  (usually 
written  jo   by   Europeans).     The   initial  sh   can   only   take   place   in 
Japanese  before  i  (including  iu  or  t/u),  and  the  initial  dz  can  only  be 
used  in  the  syllable  dsz  (usually  written  dzii).     The  Japanese  have  the 
initial  tsz  (usually  written  tsii) ;   but  it  never  represents  any  Chinese  } 
sibilant  initial :    the  Japanese   cannot  say  tu^  and  have  turned  both  I 
initial  and  vowel  into  something  dififerent  from  t  and  n.      This  also  will 
be  of  importance  in  fixing  the  pre-historic  relations  foreshadowed  above. 

The  Chinese  t  remains  t  (including  d)  except  before  t,  when,  as  in 
Corea,  it  becomes  ch ;  and  before  m,  when  it  becomes  U  or  dz. 

The  Chinese  n  may  be  the  means  of  throwing  great  light  upon 
ancient  Japanese.  It  is  extremely  irregular,  and  appears  as  cZ,  ((;',  £,  g^ 
y,  etc.,  besides  n.  Many  ancient  Chinese  words,  still  used  in  colloquial, 
may  also  be  identified  by  this  means.  Moreover,  there  is  a  remarkable 
apparent  absence,  amongst  all  Japanese  initial  n*s  which  are  not  very 
manifestly  modern  Chinese,  (i.e.  within  the  memory  of  history),  of  any 
connection  with  any  possible  Chinese  words  having  the  same  meaning, 
except  with  those  Chinese  words  which  begin  with  sh,  dj,  or  y. 

Roundly  speaking,  the  Chinese  I  is  the  Japanese  r,  and  vice  versd^ 
in  both  languages  always  as  an  initial. 
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answer,  *'  Very  possible ;  but  it  is  more  likely  tbat  they  altered  1,000 
**  years  ago  on  principles  regarding  which  modern  evidence  exists,  than 
"  on  principles  regarding  which  no  evidence  survives  at  all.** 

Group  F.,  Nos.  74-78,  consists  of  a  few  words  shewing  how  the 
final  Chinese  /•;  turns  into  ku  as  well  as  into  A-t,  just  as  the  final  t  turns 
into  tsu  as  well  as  into  chi,  (e.g.  9",  shitsu  or  shield).  No.  75  (and 
perhaps  No.  7C)  is  perhaps  too  manifestly  a  post-diluvian  word  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  ante-dilnvian,  but,  as  the  entering  tone  survives  in 
the  Foochow  colloquial,  it  is  of  interest  to  record  the  fact. 

No.  79,  which  forms  by  itself  gi'oup  G,  is  a  solitary  specimen, 
simply  because  other  similar  specimens  do  not  happen  to  have  struck 
the  writer's  eye. 

Group  H.  goes  to  the  extreme  of  philological  speculation,  and  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that,  whilst  Chinese  words  beginning  with  n  also 
begin  with  n  or  t  in  Japanese-Chinese  of  date  since  A.  D.  500  ;  yet,  in 
pure  Japanese  words  beginning  with  n,  there  is  no  way  of  connecting 
them  with  ^nte-diluvian  Chinese  except  by  assuming  that  the  Japanese  ft 
is  the  representative  of  something  veiy  difiereut  in  ancient  times.  Any 
one  who  has  studied  the  writer*s  expositions  of  the  Chinese  dialects  will 
see  that  there  is  a  very  close  sympathy  between  n  and  y,  e.g.  Cantonese 
yen  and  Wenchow  nang^  **  a  man  "  [A] .  Y  runs  into  French^*,  sh^  eh*^ 
and  n  runs  into  ng,  mji,  j,  and  y.  No  other  word  but  iiori  in  Japanese 
corresponds  to  the  Chinese  ch^eng  lit,  and  nori  always  cori'esponds* 
The  vowel  difficulty  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  all  Chinese 
eng  are  o  in  modern  Japanese.  The  ni  in  ni/cawa  not  only  supports  the 
view  that  ancient  n  may  be  safely  connected  with  modern  y  (Peking 
yu)t  but  is  proof  of  it ;  for  the  modern  Hakka  is  ngi  and  ng  and  t,  and 
the  Hakkas  always  say  ngi  for  what  is  elsewhere  ni.  Group  H.  is 
admittedly  speculative,  but  reasons  are  given  why. 

Group  I.,  Nos.  100,  101,  gives  instances  of  entering  words  in  t 
with  a  final  vowel  in  Japanese  which  is  neither  ti  {chi)  nor  tu  {tsu). 
Assuming  that  the  ante-diluvian  Japanese  words  shita  and  /tide  come 
from  the  same  source  as  the  Chinese  sJdt  and  petj  we  find  that  the 
assumption  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  post-diluvian  importations 
firom  China  zet,  zetsu,  or  zetu^  and  ;nt,  Jitu,  or  hitsu  (now  pronounced 
shtsz),  are  much  less  like  the  Chinese  than  the  ancient  Japanese  words. 
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Moreover,  tbe  case  of  Jude  is  supported  by  tLe  Coreau  j»ut,  the  post- 
diluvian Corean-Chiiiese  beiug  i^HU  On  the  other  hand,  Messiears 
Sutow  and  Aston  derive /u</«  from  fumi  +  ttf  [^  +  ^J »  "which  deriva- 
tion, if  it  were  supported  by  evidence,  would  destroy  my  speculative 
theory. 

Group  J.,  Nos.  102-6,  suggests  four  Japanese  words  of  which  the 
termination  ro  coiTesponds  to  the  Chinese  ng  (or  A:,  which  is  the 
entering  tone  of  ng).  Thus  Cantonese  zhing  chikf  shik.  The  suggestion 
is  prompted  in  all  cases  by  the  exact  similarity  in  meaning ;  and  it 
would  be  very  remarkable  if  "colour"  and  **venery**  should  both  be 
sink  in  (Canton)  Chinese  and  both  iro  in  Japanese  unless  in  each  case 
the  words  were  derived  from  a  common  origin.  It  has  already  been 
shewn  how  sh  or  j  and  y  or  i  run  into  each  other  so  that  the  initials 
need  cause  no  particular  doubt.     No.  106  needs  no  special  remark. 

Group  K.,  Nos.  107-112,  contains  four  words  of  which  the  Japa- 
nese termination  re  seems  as  superfluous  as  the  ki,  /cu,  n,  ru,  etc.,  of 
thousands  of  other  words.  The  sound  nure  is  interesting,  for,  even  in 
Chinese,  7w  [iSS]  and  ju  or  yii  [M]  shew  a  sympathy  between  n  and  y. 
Vine  and  udzume  or  udzummni  are  stated  by  students  of  Japanese  to  be 
one  word  :  the  evidence  of  this  would  be  useful. 

Group  L.,  Nos.  118  to  145,  shews  how  the  Japanese  excrescence  n 
(or  ru,  which  is  merely  another  tense)  stands  alike  for  a  final  Chinese 
vowel,  nasal,  or  consonant,  the  root,  in  fact,  being  the  only  essential 
part.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  ?t  is  not  usually  oo  or 
a,  but  a  mute  sound  unknown  to  most  if  not  all  European  tongues. 
Thus  8U,  tsUy  dzUf  etc.,  are  sz^  tsz  dzti;  and  ini,  in  the  same  way,  is  r, 
rif  or  rh. 

Group  M.,  Nos.  146-151,  consists  of  a  few  monosyllables.  The 
instances  of  vie,  ha  [.^] ;  ka^  ge  [*F]  shew  that,  in  Chinese  words 
imported  within  historical  times,  not  only  is  e  interchangeable  with  a, 
but  sonants  with  surd  initials.  There  are  numerous  cases  where  the 
Chinese  upper  series  [e.g.  #  Jdang]  is  represented  in  Japanese  by  both 
a  sonant  (go)  and  a  surd  (kid)  initial.  This  fact  disposes  of  Dr.  Edkins* 
theory  that  the  presence  of  b  initial  in  Japan  [e.g.  1#  butsu]  necessarily 
points  to  ancient  b  initial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  character  is 
used  for  futsUt  "  Fvance  **;  and,  quite  apart  from  the  question  oinigon 
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Chinese  words  Laving  the  same  meaning ;  and  only  a  dozen  Corean 
words  whose  hypothetical  derivation  from  the  ancient  Chinese  scarce 
finds  support  in  corresponding  Japanese  words.  The  fifth  colamn  of 
groap  E.  represents  the  Corean  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  word  as 
adopted  within  historical  times  into  Corean. 

Group  T.,  Nob.  287-825,  is  also  instructive,  shewing  as  it  does  that 
if  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  few  Corean  words  can  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  the  Chinese  corresponding  words,  doable  the 
number  of  Corean  words  can,  with  much  less  effort,  be  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  corresponding  pare  Japanese  words.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  limited  amount  of  evidence  is  (1)  that  there  is 
very  fair  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  (previous  to  the  adoption  into 
Japanese  of  Chinese  words  subsequent  to  A.D.  1)  Japanese  and  Chinese 
were  largely  if  not  wholly  derived  from  one  source  :  ( 2)  that  a  very 
much  smaller  proportion  of  Japanese  (previous  to  A.D.  1)  is  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  Corean,  and  that  this  smaller  portion  of  Japa- 
nese is  manifestly  not  derived  from  the  same  source  as  Chinese  :  (8)  that 
a  still  smaller  proportion  of  Japanese,  (objects  of  nature  only)  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  sources  as  both  Corean  and  Chinese  :  (4)  that  a  very 
doubtful  and  small  number  of  Corean  words,  (these  being  words  which 
do  not  correspond  to  Japanese  words),  may,  with  an  effort,  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  Chinese  words. 

To  put  the  conclusion  in  another  form.  Apart  from  Chinese 
importations  into  Japanese  and  Chinese  subsequent  to  A.D.  1,  Japanese 
is  ^  Chinese  and  ^  Corean,  whilst  Corean  is  neither  Chinese  nor 
Japanese,  but  has  lent  something  to  or  borrowed  something  from 
Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grammatical  construction  of  Corean 
and  Japanese  is  quite  similar,  whilst  both  differ  from  that  of  Chinese, 
which,  we  know  from  her  ancient  literature,  has  not  changed  much  in 
8,000  years.  This  singular  state  of  affairs  has  a  parallel  in  Europe. 
English  is,  say,  ^j^  German  and  -^  Latin,  whilst  Russian  in  neither 
German  nor  Latin,  but  has  borrowed  something  from  German.  On 
the  other  hand  the  construction  of  English  and  Russian  is  very  similar, 
whilst  both  differ  from  that  of  German. 

Group  U.,  Nos.  826-853,  exhibits  a  number  of  entering  tone  words 
which  are  irregularly  fitted  with  corresponding  Japanese  words.     Kudzu 
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and  kadzu  seem  very  clear  instances  of  dzu  (i.e.  du  or  d)  representing 
the  Chinese  final  t.  On  the  other  hand  dzu  and  tsu  in  other  cases  clearly 
represent  syllables  such  as  du  {t*ou)  and  tuu  {t*ung),  and  not  the  final  t. 
As  a  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  chi  and  tsu  (i.e.  tshi  and  tsz) 
interchangeably  stand  for  final  t,  just  as  chi  and  tsz  are  confused  as  also 
si  and  sz  at  Canton.  There  seems  no  reason  why  chi  and  shi  should 
not  occasionally  stand  for  final  Chinese  k,  as,  in  the  cases  of  E£,  ^,  and 
Id,  the  Chinese  dialects  are  also  irregular. 

Group  v.,  Nos.  854-869,  calls  for  no  special  remark.  Group  W., 
Nos.  860-887,  consists  in  the  main  of  a  number  of  words  in  mi,  the 
terminations  of  which  in  the  corresponding  Chinese  words  are  n  or  m. 
This  group  affords  unusually  strong  evidence  of  the  common  origin  of 
ancient  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Groups  X.  Y.,  Nos.  888-892  and  Nos.  898-895,  call  for  no  special 
remarks.  In  this,  as  in  other  groups,  the  same  sound  is  assumed  to 
have  been  derived  fi'om  one  soui'ce,  notwithstanding  that  elsewhere  it  is 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  derived  from  another.  There  is  no 
reason  why  two  very  different  words  should  not,  as  in  English,  be 
derived  from  the  same  source  through  different  channels  ; — e.g.  brother 
and  fraternal :  still  we  do  not  claim  to  have  here  advanced  so  far  as  that 
degree  of  certainty :  this  is  but  the  first  and  the  rawest  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate a  prima  facie  case. 

Group  Z.,  Nos.  896-428,  illustrates  all  the  other  groups.  The 
majority  of  the  Japanese  words  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  corresponding  Chinese  words ;  but,  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  Japanese  sounds  are  not  the  same  as  the  Japanese-Chinese 
sounds  of  the  Chinese  characters,  it  follows  either  that  the  said  Japanese 
words  were  such  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese  in  historical  times  ; 
or  that  the  Japanese  words  are  taken  from  a  purely  local  source  ;  or  that 
they  have  corrupted  within  historical  times.  Karashi,  for  instance,  is 
kala  in  Wenchow,  kailak  in  Foochow,  and  chielan  at  Peking ;  whilst 
rachi  and  ratsu  are  practically  the  same  in  Japanese ;  but  both  the  ka 
for  kai  and  the  sashi  for  rachi  are  irregular.  Yebi,  again,  survives 
(as  far  as  I  know)  only  in  Peking  in  the  sense  of  "(fish)  shrimps",  and 
is  probably  a  very  ancient  word  :  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  every  word 
in  Japanese  containing  the  syllable  ye  can  be  fitted  with  a  corresponding 
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suggests  that  k  (i.e.  h)  in  bistorical  Chinese- Japanese  and  s  in  pre- 
Listorical  Japanese  may  be  so  likewise.  The  connection  between  m  and 
I  is  suggested  by  the  two  words  mori,  and  is  very  doubtful. 

Group  MM.,  Nos.  558-559,  contains  a  few  illustrations  sapportiug 
the  theory  that  Japanese- Chinese  was  largely  derived  through  Corea. 
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ON  THE  QUASI-CHABACTERS  CALLED  "  YA- JERUSHL" 


Bt  Basil  Hall  Chambsblain. 


[Read  October  13ih,  1886.^ 

Those  who  find  the  Katakana  diflSealt,  the  Hiragana  more  diffiealt, 
uid  the  Chinese  ideographs  impossible,  will  perhaps  not  thank  me  for 
calling  their  attention  to  yet  another  species  of  written  signs  used  in 
Japan.  Bnt  as  the  signs  exist,  and  as  they  are  among  the  things  which 
meet  our  eyes  every  time  we  walk  through  the  streets  of  a  Japanese 
town,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  inappropriately  be  brought 
before  a  Society  whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  investigation  of  things  Japanese. 

The  signs  or  quasi-characters  in  question  are  generally  termed  Yo- 
jiruehiy  i.  e.  "  House-Signs."  In  some  parts  of  the  country, — here  in 
T5kyo  for  example, — their  use  is  comparatively  limited.  The  le-na  or 
"  House-Name  "  renders  the  *'  House- Sign  '*  a  superfluity,  to  be  adopted 
or  dispensed  with  at  pleasure.  But  in  the  North,  aud  notably  in  the 
Island  of  Yezo,  the  *' House- Signs*'  come  very  prominently  into  notice. 
Shops  and  hotels  there  do  not  receive  the  '*  House-Names,'*  with  which 
we  dwellers  in  Tokyo  are  so  familiar,  such  as  Eame-ya,  Daikoku-ya, 
Tsuchi-ya,  Yamato-ya.  Instead  of  these,  each  has  its  "  House-Sign  *' 
written  up  on  a  board  or  on  the  wall  of  the  house  ;  and  by  this  *'  House- 
Sign  "  the  firm  is  always  known  and  spoken  of.  The  nature  of  the 
'*  House-Signs  **  will  be  understood  from  the  following  tables : — 
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TABLE  I.— LIST  OF  CHIEF  IDEOaBAPHIG  COMPONENTS 

OF  HOUSE-SIGNS. 


Obi-rytlgo 

X 

Chigai-jiraBhi 


Hoshi 


Miisa-boshi 

I 

Bo-jirashi 


Sangi 


Jigami 
Ogi-gata 

o 

EikkS 


A 

Uroko-gata 


Mitsa-nroko 


Ghigai-oroko 
Hy5ian-jirashi 

o 

Mara 

GD 

Wa-chigai 

GO 

Eaka-wa 

® 

Z6D(i)-jira8hi 

e 

Eaisawa 


Masn-jiraBhi 

n 

Kane 

r 

Kane 

n 

Eakn-jirnshi      Ghigai-yama-gaia 


Tama-gata 

Daki-yama-gata 

Chigai-yama-gata 


n 

Igeta 

♦ 

Hisbi-igeta 
Ghigai-igeia 

O 

Hishi 
Ghigai*bi8hi 


Gbigai-yama-gata 


Iri-yama-gata 
Ji-yama 


Fandd-jirasbi     Matsa-kawa-bisbi 


ByOgo 


]IIat8a*ba-bisbi 


Fcyi-yama-gata 

A 

Iri-yama-gata 
Masa 

El 
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TABLE  n.-^SI>E(dMENS  OF 

Zen(i)-jumBhi     "»*~^JS^-°*-      Masu-jirughi 

®  '^ 

Zen(i)-iohi 


Tama-to 


Matsa-ba-blBhi-ni- 
HimBhi 


0 


EntsaWa 


Icbi-nroko 


® 

Eatsawa-kyu         Mitsa-nrokb 


Eane-kyQ-iehi      Daki-jrama-MUi 


dh*gM-yiwnii-tiiTh1 


y9^. 


Eane-mori 


If 


Fando-jirnshi        Chigai-iiroko 
Byogo-ichi         Hyotan-jirashi 


Eane-ta  Ghigai-yaBia-yo 

Eaku-jo  Ghigai-yama-ka 


Obi-ry5go 

X 

Cbigai-jirashi     Mara-kane-shime    Hishi-igeta-san       Fcyi-yama-Ba 


Eaka-sa-boshi       Iri-yama-kiehi 

n 

Igeia-mara  Jiyama-jQ 


Eome-jirashi         Biara-ko-iohi        Ghigai-igeta-jo 


Eokne-flfaime 


(3D 

Wa«ehigai 


ffishi-ka 


Iri-ki 

El 

Masa-boahi 
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HOUSE-SIGNS  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 
Mara-omodaka         Eyu-boshi  Bhime-icLi  Masa-kin 

i|rl»         4?  ^         <3e> 

Ki-t5  Hoshi-yama-jtl     Ey&-8hime-iehi        Ohigai-bishi 


^-        SI        *        2S 

Ichi-yama-ju     Eane-mitsn-boshi         Mata-jG  Eaka-wa-ichi 


*i        «»        3? 

Jo-boshi  Bo-dai  Ta-shime  Ei-boflhi 


)iir     oi     w 


Kawa-cbo 

0 

Bo-mara 

Gho-sa 

Ima-ichi 

In* 

Tama-kawa 

Eaka-yama-boshi 

Ei-jirasbi 

Ghigai-sangi 

Maru-kosbi 

Icbi-no  Jigami-sa  Ba-mara 

I-jirnsbi  Ogi-gata  Ichi-maru-kichi 


Yama-te  Eikk5-man         Eytl-mata-iehi 
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As  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  tables,  the  eomponent  elenienti 
of  these  signs  prove,  on  analysis,  to  be  of  two  kinds.  They  eonfiist 
partly  of  loans  from  the  Kana  syllabaries  and  from  the  Chinese  eha- 
racters  in  commonest  nse,  partly  of  rude  ideographic  symbols  invented 
for  the  occasion.  Thas  Q  naturally  stands  for  maru,  '*roand,"  orwa^ 
•'circle;**  •  for  hoshi,  "star;**  y^  for yama,  '* mountain".  Saeh 
symbols  are  intelligible  to  the  lowest  capacity.  In  so  far  as  convention 
has  anything  to  do  with  them,  we  however  natorally  find  some  divergence 
between  European  conventions  and  Japanese  conventions.  Thus  the 
common  folk  of  Europe,  if  they  wanted  to  represent  a  star  symbolically, 
would  doubtless  write  it  )|(  or  )^,  rather  than  • ,  as  do  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  mind  is  more  especially  struck  by  the  star's  round  shape, 
ours  by  its  twinkling  rays.  Even  in  so  tiny  a  matter,  the  difference 
appears  between  East  and  West, — the  former  prosaic,  the  latter  graeefoUy 
imaginative. 

To  return  to  our  main  subject.  The  chief  interest  attaching  to 
these  rude  ideographic  signs  is  the  way  in  which  they  show  how  a 
system  of  ideographic  writing  might  be  developed  without  any  conscious 
effort  of  invention.  We  see  in  them  likewise  how  inevitably  such  a 
system  would  contain  scraps  of  information  touching  manners  and 
customs,  as  we  know  the  Chinese  characters  to  do.  Thus  the  Chinese 
character  V,  <*  war,**  formed  by  means  of  the  simpler  character  4, 
'•  chariot,**  preserves  to  us,  so  to  say,  a  memorandum  from  the  early 
times  when  Chinese  warriors  went  forth  to  battle  in  chariots,  as 
did  the  Greeks  of  the  same  period.  The  information  given  by  some  of 
the  Japanese  "  House-Signs  **  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  In  Q 
(read  masu^  <*  measure  **),  we  have  an  outline  picture  of  the  utensil  still 
employed  by  the  Japanese  for  measuring  rice  and  oil.  In  ©  {zmi^ 
•'coin*'),  we  see  the  old-fashioned  pierced  "cash,**  so  useful  for  carry- 
ing on  strings,  but  now  no  longer  coined,  because  considered  barbarous 
for  the  reason  that  money  so  shaped  is  unknown  in  Europe.  "^  {kanif 
•<  metal  **)  shows  us'  the  carpenter's  metal  square ;  Xi  {ig^ta,  "  well  *')  the 
square  wooden  frame  round  Japanese  wells.  The  three  sticks  called 
san-gi  and  written  S  (not  to  be  confounded  with  simple  ^,  read  san^ 
"three**)  are  the  divining  rods  in  the  Shu-Eki  system  of  divination; 
I  {bd)  is  a  stick ;  ®  {kutmwa)  is  a  bridle  bit ;  X  {'Hfi'^oo)*  bo  written 
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for  shortness'  sake  instead  of  X*  ^^  **  a  small  wheel  on  the  spindle  of 
a  spinning-wheel,  over  which  the  hand  passes."*  The  two  signs  for 
**  fan  *'  are  too  much  in  the  nature  of  exact  representations  to  call  for 
remark. 

Such  symbols  as  /^  for  yama,  **  mountain  " ;  •  for  hoshi,  ''[star  "; 
A  for  uroko,  **  a  fish's  fin/*  show  us  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
mind  reduces  natural  objects  to  their  simplest  expression.  A  further 
step  towards  representing  abstract  ideas  ideographically  is  seen  in  Q 
for  maf-u,  **  round ;"  in  □  for  kaku,  "  square ;"  in  O  for  hishi, 
**  lozenge;"  in  ^^  for  daki-yama,  **  one  mountain  holding  another;" 
and  in  the  inter-crossing  of  ^^  to  represent  '*  two  mountains  crossed  " 
{chigai-yama).  There  are  other  varieties  of  the  lozenge,  such  as  :  •0- 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  **  a  lozenge  of  pine-bark  "  {matm-kawa' 
bishi) ;  ^  *<  a][lozenge  of  pine-needles  "  {matsu-ba-bishi). 

Of  the  elements,  not  freshly  ideographic,  borrowed  from  older 
systems  of  writing,  little  need  be  said.  All  the  letters  of  the  two 
popular  Kana  syllabaries  are  laid  under  contribution,  together  with 
those  few  scores  of  Chinese  characters  which  are  so  common  as  to  be 
intelligible  even  to  women  of  the  coolie  class.  Such  are  X  bun,  :k, 
daif  ^  imaf  A  tn,^Ji  jo,  m  kawa,  ^  kichi,  ^  kin,  ^  Jcyu,  fh  sho, 
and  the  numerals.  A  few  characters  are  written  in  a  peculiarly  stiff 
manner,  as  ^  for  ^  kome,  **  rice ;"  |||  (occasionally)  for  m  kawa, 
"  river."  There  are  also  a  few  names  of  patterns,  such  as  Q,  known  in 
Japan  as  the  mitm-domoe.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sounds  given 
to  the  characters  are  sometimes  the  Sinico-Japanese  ones,  sometimes 
the  native  Japanese.  Thus  A  is  always  read  in  (native  Japanese), 
whereas  Ju  is  as  constantly  read  j5  (Sinico-Japanese).  The  order  in 
which  the  component  parts  of  the  signs  are  read  is  generally  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  but  sometimes  from  left 
to  right  (more  rarely  from  right  to  left),  following  the  precedent  set 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  component  parts  of  Chinese  characters  are 
written.  Of  such  points  usage  is  the  only  arbiter.  The  choice  of  the 
sound  and  the  order  of  the  reading  are  such  as,  in  each  particular  case. 
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THE  GAKUSHIKAnN, 


Bt  Walter  Dening. 


[Read  November  10th,  1886.] 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  every  State  Department  to  eneourage 
and  to  aid  iu  every  way  possible  such  private  enterprise  and  effort  as  is 
calculated  to  facilitate  and  to  render  more  effectual  its  own  operations. 
There  are  not  wanting  proofs,  that  this  obligation  has  been  more  or  less 
recognized  by  all  the  State  Departments  of  this  country.  Among  them 
the  Educational  Department  has  been  signally  active  in  its  endeavours 
to  spread  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of  education  and  to  create  an 
interest  in  useful  knowledge  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  country.  One 
of  its  numerous  modes  of  working  has  consisted  in  indirectly  founding 
learned  societies,  which,  though  in  the  main  independent  and  voluntary 
in  their  constitution,  are  designed  to  further  the  objects  the  Department 
has  at  heart.  The  two  chief  societies  thus  organized  are  the  Japanese 
Education  Society  and  the  Oakushikaim.  An  account  of  the  former 
Society,  with  a  translation  of  its  rules,  and  a  list  of  the  more  important 
papers  read  before  it,  was  published  in  the  Japan  Mail  of  March  7th, 
1885.  A  history  of  the  latter,  the  Gakushikaiin,  we  venture  to  think, 
may  prove  of  some  use  to  the  Asiatic  Society ;  as  not  a  few  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  this  Society,  are  similar  to  those  which  the  OakuuhikoHn 
is  striving  to  realize. 

As  I  take  it,  it  is  not  the  wish  of  this  Society  to  confine  its  labours 
to  throwing  light  upon  Japan  as  she  used  to  be ;  but  that  it  is  its  earnest 
desire  to  gather  material  for  the  elucidation  of  numerous  questions  con- 
nected with  Japan  as  she  now  is,  or  is  likely  to  become.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  such  material  accessible  to   persons  acquainted  with  the 


JapAoefle  language,  bat  not  even  to  them  withont  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour.  It  is  most  desirable  that  material  of  this 
kind  should  be  translated,  arranged,  and  presented  to  the  world  at  large. 

There  lies  concealed  in  the  publications  of  the  Gakushikaiin  and 
in  those  of  a  few  other  kindred  societies  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  both  ancient  and  modem  Japanese  life  that  would,  if  translated, 
prove  most  valuable  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
offer  a  suggestion  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  that,  whenever  original 
papers  are  not  forthcoming,  the  Society  would  do  well  to  present  to  its 
members,  for  consideration  and  discussion,  some  translated  paper.  The 
sources  from  which  this  kind  of  material  may  be  drawn  are  too  numerous 
to  be  soon  exhausted.  Among  them  I  would  specially  recommend  the 
Toyo-gakugei-zasshif  the  Japanese  Education  Society's  Magazine,  the 
Geographical  Society's  Journal,  and  the  publications  of  the  Oakushi- 
kaiin» 

With  the  object  of  creating  an  interest  in  this  line  of  investi^tion, 
I  propose  giving  a  short  account  of  the  Gakushikaiin,  furnishing  a 
translation  of  its  rules,  and  a  detailed  list  of  the  subjects  treated  by  its 
members,  and  closing  with  a  r^sum^  of  one  of  the  papers  presented  to  it. 

The  Oakushikaiin  was  founded  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tanaka 
Fujimaro,  the  Vice  Minister  of  Education.  It  was  organized  in 
December,  1878,  when  Mr.  (now  Count)  Saigo  Yorimichi  was  Minister 
of  Education,  by  the  following  seven  well-known  scholars : — Nishi  Shu, 
Eato  Hiroyuki,  Eanda  K5hei,  Tsuda  Sanemichi,  Nakamura  Masanao, 
Fukuzawa  Yukichi,  and  Mitsukuri  Shuhei. 

The  following  particulars,  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the  Society, 
are  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department 
(1879)  :— 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  January,  1877,  Mr. 
Fukuzawa  was  elected  Pi*esident  of  the  Society.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
March,  Ozawa  Eeijiro  and  Tsumaki  Yorimori  were  elected  Secretaries. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  April,  the  rules  were  discussed,  decided  on, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  At  the  May  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
publish  a  monthly  Journal  to  be  called  the  Oakushikaiin-zasshi,  This 
Journal  contains  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  Society,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  miscellaneous  subjects  discussed  at  their  meetings. 
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At  the  June  meeting  the  election  of  Mr.  Mori,  the  present  MimBier 
of  Education,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  was  announced.  The  members 
now  numbering  twenty-one,  and  this  being  the  sixth  month  since  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  the  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Saigo 
Yorimichi,  attended  a  meeting  at  which  a  report  of  the  various  basiness 
transacted  by  the  Society  since  its  formation  was  read.  The  term  for 
which  the  President  had  been  elected  having  expired,  votes  for  the 
new  President  were  taken,  and,  as  a  result,  Mr.  Nishi  Sh&  was  ohofien. 

In  July  the  sum  of  $8278  was  voted  by  the  Mombushd^  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  expenses  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1879. 

During  July  and  August  the  Society  held  no  meetings. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tsuda  Sanemiohi 
was  reported.  At  the  November  meeting  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mori 
as  Minister  to  Great  Britain  was  announced,  and  the  meeting  decided 
that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mori's  contemplated  absence  from  the  country, 
he  still  be  looked  on  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

In  December  the  period  for  which  the  President  had  been  chosen 
having  again  expired,  a  new  President  was  voted  for,  the  result  being, 
that  Mr.  Nishi  Shu  was  reelected  by  a  large  majority. 

There  were  fifteen  meetings  of  tbe  Society  held  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence ;  five  of  these  being  Extraordinary  Meetings,  and 
the  other  ten  General  Meetings.     Some  thirteen  lectures  were  delivered. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  various 
educational  questions,  the  embodiment  in  the  form  of  written  essays  of 
views  which  are  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and  deep  study.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  Education  Department  felt  the  need  of  having  a  body  of 
men  who  were  in  every  way  qualified  to  give  advice  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  to  make  the  work  of  the  Department  more  efficient,  and  to 
supply  this  need  the  Gakushikaiin  was  foimed. 

The  Society  possesses  several  features  of  interest.  It  is  a  Society 
of  scholars,  and  not  only  of  scholars,  but  of  veterans  who  have  success- 
fully contended  with  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  in  which  they  are  versed.  Besides  an  acquaintance  with 
their  own  literature,  not  only  unequalled  but  unapproached  by  their 
juniors,  they,  almost  without  exception,  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  English  to  enable  them  to  understand  and  to  translate  some  of  our 
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besfc  English  books  iuio  ibeir  own  language,  and  fco  discuss  intelligently 
most  of  the  great  questions  of  literature,  science,  and  politics  which  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Westerns. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  here,  as  elsewhere,  for  the 
rising  generation  to  treat  old  men  with  contempt,  and  we  have  often 
heard  the  Gakushikaiin  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  nothing  more 
than  the  embodiment  of  antiquated  thought,  and  consisted  of  a  set 
of  men  whose  sympathy  was  with  the  past  rather  than  with  the 
future,  and  who,  therefore,  are  far  more  likely  to  impede  than  to  help 
reform.  A  careful  examination  of  the  information  given  in  this  paper 
will,  I  feel  sure,  dissipate  this  notion,  and  make  it  clear  beyond  all 
question  that  the  members  of  the  Oakushikaiin  are  men  who,  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  past,  hail  with  delight  the  dawning  of 
the  new  life  on  which  their  countrymen  are  entering,  and  that  their 
one  object  is  to  nourish  and  develop  this  life.  Not  a  few  of  the  reforms 
of  recent  years  have  originated  with  papers  read  by  the  members  of  the 
Oakushikaiin  or  with  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  at  their 
meetings.  It  has  happened  here  as  elsewhere  thai;  statesmen  and  govern- 
ment officials  generally  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  scholar,  and 
that  the  best  method  of  passing  from  the  new  to  the  old  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  both  before  any  one  direct  line  of  progressive  action  has  been 
decided  on. 

That  the  Gakushikaiin  has  in  the  past  done  valuable  work,  for 
which  the  world  at  large,  and  scholars  especially,  ought  to  be  most 
grateful,  is  certain.  Whether  the  Society  has  a  future  before  it  depends 
very  much,  of  course,  on  whether  or  not  it  alters  its  constitution  and 
general  character  so  as  to  suit  the  ever-changing  aspect  of  affairs  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  age  of  incessant  progress  and  development. 


Rules  of  the  Tokyo  **  Gakushikaun.*' — General  Constitution 

OF  the  Society. 

The  Gakushikai  is  formed  with  the  object  of  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  teacher  and  the  reformer. 
Members  shall  be  men  of  experience,  virtue,  and  ripe  scholarship. 


The  number  of  fnembers  shall  be  forty,  who  shall  be  ehoMn  tt 
follows : 

{a)  Fifteen  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 

(b)  Twenty-five  shall  be  elected  by  existing  members,  snbjeet  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  remuneration  received  by  each  member  shall  be  (150  a  year. 

Each  member  shall  consider  it  his  duty  to  deliver  lectures  on  that 
branch  of  knowledge  to  which  he  has  given  special  attentiott.  Bet 
should  he  wish  to  treat  other  subjects,  there  is  no  objection  to  hii 
doing  so. 


Bulbs  of  the  Societt  Founded  on  the  General  Constitutioh 

AS  GrvEN  Above. 

I.  The  members  elected  by  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  by  vote.  Bi 
ease  of  the  votes  being  equal,  the  Chairman  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

II.  The  order  of  precedence  of  the  various  members  shall  be  settled 
by  drawing  lots  once  every  six  months.  Members  who  have  lately 
joined  shall  for  a  time  occupy  the  lowest  seats. 

m.  The  members  shall  choose  one  President  and  two  Directors,  who 
shall  exercise  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

lY.  When  the  President  is  absent  one  of  the  Directors  shall  take  his 
place. 

y.  In  voting  on  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  subjects  proposed 
for  discussion,  the  votes  of  the  President  and  the  Directors  shall  count 
for  no  more  than  those  of  other  members. 

YI.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Society  shall  never  exceed  four. 

YII.  Secretaries  shall  carry  on  the  various  business  of  the  Society 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  President  and  the  Directors. 

Yni.  Whenever  a  member  entertains  any  special  view  bearing  on 
an  educational  subject,  he  is  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  the  same  in  the 
form  of  a  question  for  discussion. 

IX.  In  the  case  of  questions  for  discussion  suggested  by  non-mem- 
bers, provided  any  member  is  prepared  to  support  the  same,  there  is  no 
objection  to  their  being  introduced. 

X.  Unless  at  the  request  of  the  original  propounder  of  the  question 
under  discussion,  the  Society  will  not  pronounce  a  decision  on  the  same. 
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XI.  Wbea  a  qoesiion  has  to  be  pronoonced  on,  ii  shall  be  done  by 
taking  the  number  of  votes  for  and  against  the  view  under  disoussion* 
But  unless  the  members  assembled  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  number, 
voting  shall  not  take  place. 

Xn.  Any  alteration,  whether  iu  the  way  of  adding  to  or  taking 
from  the  rules  of  the  Society,  shall  only  be  effected  after  receiving  the 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Education  to  the  same. 

Xm.  The  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  shall  be  the  day  fixed  for 
holding  meetings.  But  when  business  calls  for  it,  an  Extraordinary 
Meeting  shall  be  held. 

XrV.  The  lectures  delivered  and  the  records  of  business  made  may 
be  printed. 


The  above  rules  have  been  translated  from  the  Society*s  Revised 
Rules,  decided  on  at  a  meeting  held  in  April,  1885. 

Ill  one  or  two  particulars  they  differ  from  the  rules  drawn  up  when 
the  Society  was  first  organized.  In  the  first  rules,  for  instance,  the 
remuneration  each  member  was  to  receive  was  $200  per  annum,  instead 
of  $150  as  specified  iu  the  Revised  Rules.^ 

The  order  of  precedence  was  alphabetical  according  to  the  earlier 
code  of  rules,  instead  of  being  settled  by  drawing  lots  as  in  the  later 
one. 

The  term  of  service  of  the  President  was  six  months  according  to 
the  first  Rules,  and  twelve  iu  the  Revised  Code. 

According  to  the  early  code,  the  Minister  of  Education  ex  officiOf  or 
any  substitute  he  might  appoint,  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Society,  but  was  not  permitted  to  vote.  In  the  Inter  code, 
no  mention  is  made  of  this  subject. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  fall  account  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Society  and  the  topics  they  treat.  The  journals  that  contain  the 
Society's  Transctions  are  unfortunately  badly  arranged.  The  editors  of 
these  journals  have  omitted  to  number  them  in  the  way  publications  of 

1  Since  the  passing  of  these  rales,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Nishi  Sha,  another 
change  has  been  made.  At  present  no  remuneration  is  given  except  to  members 
who  are  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  they  reoeive  #200  a  year. 
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ibis  kind  are  asually  numbered,  and  the  arrangement  adopted  is  not 
uniform  throngbout,  tbe  fourtb  and  fiftb  parts  not  being  divided  up  into 
book  as  are  tbe  otber  six  parts. 

To  facilitate  reference,  we  may  state  tbat,  in  tbis  paper  part  is  the 
equivalent  of  11,  nud  Book  of  A*.  The  first  number  of  tbe  Society's 
Transactions  was  issued  in  June,  1879  ;  and  tbe  last  iu  August  of  the 
present  year.  These  publications  may  be  borrowed  from  members  of 
tbe  Society  or,  with  a  few  exceptions,  purchased  at  any  of  the  large 
booksellers. 

In  translating  the  titles  of  the  papers,  we  have  aimed  at  giving  m 
far  as  possible  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  tbe  subject  treated.  To  do 
tbis,  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  transgress  tbe  limits  of  literal  trans- 
lation. To  readers  acquainted  with  tbe  original,  this  method  will  not 
prove  misleading,  as  the  original  titles  are  inserted ;  while  to  all  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  an  explanatory  and  somewhat 
paraphrastic  rendering,  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  give,  is  likely  to 
prove  useful. 


A  List  of  the  Papebs  and  Discussions  Published  in  the  Sooiett*b 

JOUBNAL. 
FIBST  PABT. 

1.  «  W  ^  Education ;  hy^m^^  Fukuzawa  Yukichi,  Bk.  I. 

2.  ir  ^  >'  «  «  Female  Education ;  by  *t» «  SA  :^  Kato  Hiroyuki,  Bk. 

II. 
8.  fPI§9J^r«f*Xii';^*.«9^a  x^^*  IK    The  Desirability  of 
Forming  a  University  in  which  Instruction  shall  be  Imparted  by 
Means  of  the  Japanese  Language ;  by  #  i^  #  ^  Eanda  Eobei,  Bk. 

m. 

4.  tf  #^  ^  JB  V5  ¥  US  An  Account  of  tbe  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Study  of  Natural  History  (in  Japan) ;  by  i#  )B  i  -Jh  It5  Kei- 
suke,  Bk.  IV,  Pt.  IV,  p.  61. 

6.  m^'S: ^ sE M - ^\ ^ tk y ^y ^  f^ ir ^ ':Si  I m m  ^y^^i^^-^^ 

$^t^  The  Advisability  of  Having  Chinese  Taught  by  Normal 
Methods,  and  of  Choosing  Promising  Young  Men  to  Send  to  China 
to  Study ;   by  tiV^a  Sbigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  lY. 


6.  4n9^>'^V9tl|:<The  Ndcessifcy  of  Hftving  Schools  for  thaf 

Study  of  Special  Satjects ;  by  >h  <M  IE  ?A  <P  Obata  Tokajird,  Bk.  Y. 

7.  «**-«?  3  9t^*'*«>^4»-^H^-^:^*K  The  Amount  of 

Good  Derived  by  the  Body  from  Animal  and  Vegetable  Diet ;  by 
^  i»  ^  Ml  Sugita  Gentan,  Bk.  VI»  YII. 

8.  :^»>^+-5»>^-*Jy«:^>?*t«    The  Desirability  of  Making 

Divinity  one  of  the  Subjects  Taught  in  the  University  ;  by  &  M  ^  W 
Nishimura  Shigeki,  Bk.  YI. 

9.  lib  IP  d:  mtt  7  »l»  ^«a^««a^«^J:^«>^«- mil  :^  Remarks 

Appended  to  Mr.  Mori's  Statcmeut  of  his  Theory  Relevant  to 
Constituting  Military  Discipline  and  Drill  one  of  the  Regular 
Branches  of  School  Instruction  ;hy  ffL^f^  Sakatani  So,  Bk.  YII. 

10.  R 3t HIE  >^  :^ v^  7  $^ ^    The  Proper  Mode  of  Compiling  History; 
hyU^^m  Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  VIU. 

11.  ^  ^X'A^f  9i^9  ^  >  ^  ^  ^Vk    The  Compilation  of  a  Japanese 
Grammar ;  by  fS  ^  H 1$  Fukuha  Bisei,  Bk.  IX. 

12.  Q  ^4^  :t  9  cL  i>i  id  >^  :^  *^  The  Best  Method  of  Orgauizmg  a  Native 
Literary  Society ;  by  I&  M  Nishi  ShQ,  Bk.  X. 

SECOND   PABT. 

9  fe  ^  ^^  tt  9S  The  Question  of  Deciding  on  a  Mode  of  Examining 
Scholars  Studying  in  High  Class  Schools,  and  Allowing  the  Best 
of  them  to  be  Free  from  Conscript ;  by  ffSW^tSi^  Fukuzawa  Yu- 
kicbi,  Bk.  I. 

2.  iJpm^±»t9&k^^&k  II  Consideration  of  Mr.  Eato's  Yiews  on 

the  Study  of  Philology ;  by  ^  ffl   Nishi  Shu,  Bk.  11. 

3.  ik^  Si  A  Familiar  Discourse  on  Education ;  by  ^ 7 ^^^  Sngi  Eoji, 

Bk.  m. 

4.  **♦!«  ^^^l-ii^A-^+ai*  The  Need  of  Reforming  the  Gaku- 

shikaiin ;  by  #  ^  #  ¥•  Kanda  Kohei,  Bk.  lY. 

Ic  ^  5^  *  ^  *^  The  Necessity  of  Dividing  Chinese  Literature  into 
Departments,  Namely,  into  Ethics,  Politics,  Law  and  Science,  and 
of  Studying  Each  Separately ;  by  )l|  ^  ffi  Kawada  G5,  Bk.  Y. 
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6.  ^^fJHi^yiLy^VlkM  The  Qaesiion  of  Establisbing  a  Slandard  of 
Authorship  by  Granting  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Approved  Anthers ; 
by  K  ^  Sf  Sakatani  So ;  Bk.  VI. 

1.  ^U^  mSt^m^r^t^  The  Connection  of  Clothing  and  Health,— 
A  Translation  ;  by  *  i^  i"  SS  8f  Sugita  Gentau,  Bk.  VII. 

8.  t»»*49iP*«S¥  =  JS;fe-tes^A-<?^a^  The  Question  of  Send- 

ing  Students  of  Natural  History  to  China  and  Corea ;  by  ^  K  ^ 
^  Ito  Keisuke,  Bk.  VHI. 

9.  ^  tt  3£  1^  ^    Physical   Exercise,— A  Translation  ;    by  «  1»  ^  ft  ff 

Sugita  Gentan,  Bk.  IX. 

10.  I?  ir  *  *  ^  ^  :^  On  Boys  and  Girls  Studyiug  Together ;  by  •»  n 
SB  -X  fiP  Hosokawa  Junjiro,  Bk.  X. 

f^j^^^^  Si fi^j  ^-^  The  Want  of  Periods  and  Paragraphs  in 
Japanese  Composition  to  Mark  off  its  More  Important  Parts ;  by 
f^  »  i  -JMto  Keisuke,  Bk.  X. 

THIBD   PART. 

1.  Vk^  ^  ^\yt.  Mental  Discipline,— A  Translation ;  by  *  ^  *  ft  Sugita 

Gentan,  Bk.  I. 

2.  tft  *  li  Marriage, — A  Translation ;   by  ^  ^  S"  ft  I*  Sugita  Gentan, 

Bk.  I. 
8.  «#£K5H>?fi5Jt:^^^>i9«-i«  5^1  >' Sfc»^>«' y»^    The 

Falsity  of  the  Assertion  that  the  Chinese  at  the  Time  of  the  War 

with  England  Captured  an  English  Princess  ;  by  #  ^  #  ^  Kanda 

Kohei,  Bk.  II. 
4.  V9  ¥  ?^  8!t  ^  On  the  Mere  Oral  Recitation  of  the  Classics ;  by  i*  ^ 

j£  M,  Nakamura  Masauao,  Bk.  H. 

6.  «R  SI  v'  ?  ^  IS  :<  On  Iron  Ore ;  by  *a  }ll  3^  ^A  '^  Hosokawa  Junjiro, 

Bk.  m. 

•k  v>  gc:^iu>?  gg  On  the  Desirability  of  Distinguishing  Between 
Plants  which  are  Native  and  those  which  are  Exotic,  and  of 
Examining  Minutely  Both  Classes ;  by  ff  H  £  ^  Ito  Keisuke,  Bk. 

m. 

7.  9$  9^  ^  On  Sleep,— A  Translation ;  by  :^  i^  £  ft  If  Sugita  Gentan, 

Bk.  IV. 
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8.  i^itmf^]M1fi&^'A^  The  Use  of  Patienoe  in  Caring  Cholera ;  by 

fa  Jll  5P3  *  ^  Hosokawa  Junjiro,  Bks.  V,  VI. 

9.  Ji  vtf  I&  Excretion,— A  Translation ;  by  *  i^  S"  «B  »  Sugita  Gentan, 

Bk.  V. 

10.  ^  #  ^  On  the  Theory  of  the  Goodness  of  Human  Nature ;  by 
W'H  fS,^  Nishimura  Shigeki,  Bk.  YI. 

11.  H  J*^f5(y^W<b4iSB  The  Origin  of  the  Early  Civilization  of 
Japan  ;   by  <n»  »  §A  :5i  Kato  Hiroyuki,  Bk.  VH. 

12.  i  fP  /w  ^  ?^  9  'fe  7  >^  is;  On  the  Cannibalism  of  the  Chinese ;  by 
»  W  #  ip.  Kanda  Kohei,  Bk.  Vm. 

18.  «  «  »  Education ;  by  :fe  *  i  -Jh  Otori  Keisuke,  Bk.  VHI. 

14.  AS'^a;-3  9r  A:t  y  l#>^m!^»:<  The  Way  iu  which  Su- 
perior Men  are  Obtained  by  Natural  Selection  ;hy  iJ^Mt%:^  Eato 
Hiroyuki,  Bk.  VHI. 

15.  :^9ii&2&%ld  Air  and  Temperature, — A  Translation;  by  ^  19 
S"  %  »  Sugita  Gentan,  Bk.  IX. 

16.  ft  te  «  The  Mulberry  Tree ;  by  f^ )»  ^  *•  Ito  Keisuke,  Bk.  IX. 

17.  lAi^W:^^^^^  The  Origin  of  Certain  Customs-— Singing  and 
Dancing  ;  by  S  ^  ^  ^  Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  X,  Pt.  IV,  p  165. 

18.  iH:  SP  T7  fife  f  ^^  ^T  ^  *  ^^  ft  ^^  ^»  ♦  >^  is:  Something  that  is  Easy 
to  Say  but  Difficult  to  Perform ;  by  f^  »  ^  'Jhlto  Keisuke,  Bk.  X. 

FOURTH   PABT.' 

1.  *  fP  *  <#  ^1  ft  ^   The  Printing  of  Japanese  Books ;    by  !R  }!]  *  Ji 

Kurokawa  Saneyori,  p.  1,  Pt.  VII,  Bk.  IV. 

2.  ^  fS  ^  Economy  ;   by  ^  I&  ^  -^  Otori  Keisuke,  p.  18. 

8.  3S  S  5"  1^  -*  ^  t^  On  Languages  Being  Reduced  to  One ;  by  #  i^ 
#2p.  Kanda  Kohei,  p.  21. 

4.  JtgS»«t8;i38-    A  Brief  Account  of   the  History  of  Tobacco;  by 

^  ^n  A  ^  Kurokawa  Saneyori,  p.  27. 

5.  'fe  »  »  On  Food,— A  Translation ;  by  *  W  S" «  »  Sugita  Gentan, 

p.  85. 

>  Parts  IV  and  V  are  not  divided  np  into  Books,  therefore  it  is  that  the  page 
on  iN^hich  the  lecture  oommenoes  is  given. 
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6.  X  +  ft^MtH  OonfoBioninihdFiftySoQQds;' jbyVnit*  Zehi- 

kawa  EaneyasUy  p.  51. 

7.  t}ll9«>l£^^1'at9g  The  DeoidiDg  on  what  New  Gostomfitfe  im 

be  Adopted ;  by  S  '^  £  ^  Wasbizu  Norimitan,  p.  67. 

8.  H^2Sft>^SIS    On  the   Yarioas  Kinds  of  Japanese  Ethics;  a 

Translation  by  ©  #t  ;SJ  SJ  Nishimura  Shigeki,  p.  71. 

9.  #Att  !y  »5f>i':e^r.lKir>uT9  »5f  The  Views  of  Weateias  on 

Human  Nature  Eesemble  those  of  Junshi;  by  AB }l|ffl Mc fl^  Hobo- 
kawa  Janjiro,  p.  81. 

10.  it,^WtC»  A  Miscellaneous  Account  of  Flowers,  by  f^lfti:^It5 
Keisuke,  p.  87 ;  Pt.  V,  pp.  116.  169 ;  Pt.  VI,  Bks.  I,  H,  HI,  V; 
Pt.  Vn,  Bks.  I,  U,  IV,  V ;  Pt.  Vm,  Bks.  I.  H. 

11.  9R  %  3  9  #  ^  ^  tt  ff  >^  t%  The  Nature  Inherited  from  Parents ;  a 
Translation  by  ^  i^  ^  %  ff  Sugita  Gentau,  p.  99. 

12.  ffl  'S'  #  1^  Mistakes  in  Current  Language  ;  by  88  ^  3(1^  Fdkabft 
Bisei,  p.  199. 

18.  tt  :^  :^  $  tfi  ^  On  the  Kamakura  Ososhi ;'  by  1^  ;i|  A  8  Eiux^cawa 
Saneyori,  p.  228. 

FIFTH  PABT. 

1.  SI  ^  On  the  Mode  of  Dyeing  Known  as  Kukmi-zome :  by  K  )U  A  S 

Eurokawa  Saneyori,  p.  1. 

2.  9^>^J:ai9lX^>^8l  A  Plan  for  the  Furtherance  of  Learning ; 

by  i[j^  l«  #  2p.  Kanda  K5hei,  p.  9. 
8.  ai^  ^  An  Account  of  Gold  Lacquer  Ware  ;  by  ^  J)|  A  %l  Kurokawa 

Saneyori,  p.  16. 
4.  "gVc^^ai  On  Singing;  by/h^tt)f  ^  Eonakamura  Eiyonori,  p. 

26. 

A^2.^7|^^  A  Thought  which  has  Struck  me  Connected  with 
the  Institution  of  an  Investigation  into  Chinese  Literature,  Stated 
for  tlie  Benefit  of  Students  ;  and  Certain  Remarks  on  the  Mode  of 
Studying  Chinese  Literature ;  by  i*  ^  IE  £[  Nakamura  Masanao, 
p.  81. 

'  The  Fifty  soond  are  the  alphabetioal  phonetics  known  as  the  Jroha, 
*  The  name  of  a  book. 
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6.  MilLtll  Blood,— A  Translation;   hyHX^9t»  Marakaim  Hide- 

toBhi,  pp.  49.  61,  129.  175,  197,  221, 258 ;  Pt.  VI.  Bks.  I,  IV,  V ; 
Pt.  Vn,  BkB.  I.  IV. 

7.  ^  ^  SI  (S  A  Brief  History  of  Mental  Science ;  by  ^  «t  2$  V^  Nishi- 

mara  Shigeki,  pp.  78,  95. 

8.  i^  R  X  A  ft  The  Five  Races  of  China ;  by  :^  %  ^  '^  Otori  Eeisuke. 

p.  165. 

9.  &  %  $6   Life  and  Death,— A  Translation ;  by  ^  ^  ^  ft  tF  Bugita 

Gentan,  p.  265. 

SIXTH  PABT. 

1.  '^^^K'S^^^iS  The  Importance  to  be  Attached  to  Samamey; 

by  /]^  +  ^  iS  J€  KoniJtamura  Kiyonon,  Bk.  I. 

2.  &  i^  9:  f^  «  ^  The  Author  of  the  Alphabetic  Ode ;  •  by  S^  }1|  A  319 

Eurokawa  Saneyori,  Bk.  I. 
8.  ^  E  9ft  ^  jE  ^  An  Account  of  the  Crowns  and  Apparel   used  by 
Royalty ;  by  ^  ^^  A  fft  Kurokawa  Saneyori,  Bk.  I. 

4.  A  4 II  4'>  ff  Biology, — A  Compilation ;  by  ^  ^  ^  Sngi  Koji,  Bks. 

I,  n.  IV. 

5.  l^ligiJE. ff  >^  t%    The    Male    and  Female    Principle   and   tbe    Five 

Elements ;  by  S  19  ^  <$  Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  II. 

6.  »i«*r*«Rfp*i±:^>'«A*    An   Autographical  Account  of 

the  Mode  in  which  Sawada  Shin-emou  Carried   out  his  Study  of 
Native  Literature  ;  by  S  19  ^  ^  Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  II. 

7.  '^  vi  On  Baths ;  by  *  ^  *  %  Sugita  Gentan,  Bk.  H,  Pt.  VI,  Bk.  HI. 

8.  IL^^j^ai'^  UfJl^f^J  ^  Doubts  as  to  Whether  Confucius  Explained 

in  what  Disinterested  Virtue  Consists ;  by  #  ^  #  ^  Eanda  Eohei, 

Bk.  n. 

9.  :^  ^  Ml  ^  ^    An  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Literature  into 

Japan ;  by  K  )^\  A  %  Eurokawa  Saneyori,  Bk.  II. 

10.  *&  7  Id  ^  On  Human  Nature ;  by  fSar  })i  *tP3  -X  #  Hosokawa  Jnnjird, 

Bk.  III. 

11.  S»9ti/wa^^«l»Aa>'»3Sfftftk:^K«>'vS*WiAHAn 

*  The  Iroha  or  Japanese  Alphabet  was  originally  used  as  a  poem. 
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Aceoaut  of  the  Various  Changes  Through  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  Manchuria  and  the  Goreans  have  Passed,  Together  with  a  Short 
History  of  their  Reigning  Dynasties  (accompanied  by  a  map) ;  by 
:kM,^^  Otori  Keisuke,  Bk.  HI,  Pt.  VII,  Bks.  I.  H. 

12.  X^t^  Japanese  Literary  Styles  ;  by  ©  ^t  iS  W  Nishimura  Shigeki, 
Bk.  IV. 

18.  ^mmUA  New  Logical  Theory ;  by  ©  HO  Nishi  Shu,  Bk.  IV. 

14.  *Jiai*>^2fe.fll^^»«9^>«'>'t«  Numbers  of  VTide-spread 
Historical  Notions  are  not  in  Accordance  with  Facts ;  by  S 19  #  ff 
Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  V. 

15.  ^  £  Vp  ¥  ^  The  Successive  Changes  in  Modes  of  Painting ;  by 
S^  ;ll  A  ®  Kurokawa  Saneyori,  Bk.  V ;  Pt.  VII,  Bks.  I,  IV. 

16.  J»  8f  >^ «  *  -  9  9  r  ,S.  -^  ^  3  f  Thoughts  on  the  Bestowal  of  Titles; 
by  '1^  +  #t  5S  ^  Eonakamura  Kiyonori,  Bk.  V. 

17.  »:m»    On   Drinking,— A  Translation;   by  ^l«*«W    SugiU 

Gen  tan,  Bk.  V. 

SEVENTH   PABT. 

1.  ^  *  ^  9  at  A  On  Nishimura's  "  Japanese  Literary  Styles*';  by  #  IW 

#  ^  Eanda  Eohei,  Bk.  I. 

2.  »fl»g|-*Si«>^*#yR!e*^*'t8;  The  Best  Way  of  Removing 

from  the  Throat  Anything  that  Causes  Choking ;    by  ^  i^  ^  iS 
Sngita  Gentan,  Bk.  I. 
8.  I?  ic  16  ^J  >^  is;  Sexual  Differences,— A  Translation ;  by  ^  l«  ir  «B  » 
Sugita  Gentan,  Bk.  II. 

4.  ft  ^  ^  Thoughts  on  Bokushi ;  by  fSi  )\]  -J?  ?A  iSP  Hosokawa  Jnnjiro, 

Bk.  II. 

5.  l?icfl9«»-«*ltSr:tt«;  Hermaphroditism,— A  Translation ;  by 

*  l«  i-^f»  Sugita  Gentan,  Bk.  IH. 

6.  9  7l^'$i^yU^9i^tL  The  Eruption  of  Fuji  in  the  Ho-ei  Period 

(1707  A.D.) ;  by  S 1^  ^  ^  Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  IIL 

7.  «  *S^  ^^^®  7  ffl  *SS  9  «  ^  >»-  Se  On  the  Abolition  of  Cere- 

monies Performed  in  a  Sitting  Posture,  and  the  Adoption  of  those 
which  are  Performed  Standing;  by  ;^J%£^  Otori  Eeisuke,  Bk. 

m. 
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8.  ^  ^  tH  Dreams, — A  Translation;   by  ^i^^^ff  Sugita  Gentan, 

Bk.  IV. 

9.  9^ft9Ms)K^I^An  Account  of  Yarioas  Eartbqaakes  which  took 

Place  in  the  Ho-ei  Period ;  by  S 19  ^  Sc  Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  Y. 


EIGHTH   PABT. 

1.  9  ^  /w  9  ejc  ]^  >'  #  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Japanese  Bace ;  by 

*P  »  §A  41  Kato  Hiroyuki,  Bk.  I. 

2.  ^fP^m>^  tHA  Short  Account  of  oar  Native  Literature ;  by  JK  )^\ 

4%  li  Kurokawa  Saneyori,  Bk.  I. 
8.  x^f*3^f'5':^:^|tA  Familiar  Discourse  on  Statics ;  by  ^  ^  -^^  Sugi 

Koji.  Bk.  n. 
4.  t&  #  ^  Animals ;  by  ^  ^  ^  %  Sugita  Gentau,  Bk.  II. 
6.  t&  li  4^  >^  ^  ^  The  Comparative  Strength  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 

Food ;  by  l«  i'  ^  H  Tanaka  Yoshio,  Bk.  H. 

6.  'f  SS  >^  V§  ¥  The  Various  Changes  in  Government  Offices ;  by  fh  ^  tt 

^  ^  Konakamura  Eiyonori ;  Bk.  III. 

7.  9^  1^  #  On  Learning  ;hy  ^9>  ^"f^  Otori  Keisuke,  Bk.  m. 

8.  mik^n^^  The  Future  of  Religion ;  by  &  ^  ^  IH  Nishimora  Shigeki, 

Bk.  m. 

9.  S^SR^^r:^:^  7  9!(«  Xhe  Evils  of  Adoption;  bySl^^'fl^ 

Shigeno  An-eki,  Bk.  IV. 

10.  @  vi  ejc  ]^  Id  The  Improvement  of  the  Almanack ;  by  #  ^  #  ^  Eanda 
Kohei,  Bk.  IV. 

11.  t^iJ  ^  «r  fl  ^  ^f  «  The  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Indian  Philosophy; 
by  if.  m  di  Hara  Tanzan,  Bk.  IV. 

12.  *^^U^  —^^  A  Question  of  Mental  Philosophy;  by  &  W  Nishi 

Shu. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of 

every  month  in  the  Hakubutsn-Kwau,  Ueno,  commencing  at  1.80  p.m. 

They  are  open  to  the  Japanese  public  only  by  ticket ;  but  any  foreigner 

wishing  to  attend  a  meeting  may  do  so  by  presenting  his  card  at  the 

door. 
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THE  EVILS  OP  ABDICATION,  HEIRSHIP,  AND  ABOMION. 


Bt  Shioeno  An-eki. 


A  B^SUMA. 

Abdication  and  Adoption  are  two  of  our  national  customs  wbioh 
are  observed  by  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society.  On  inquiry  into  their 
history,  we  find  that  they  have  been  practised  for  over  a  thousand 
years.  Adoption  has  been  practised  in  China  and  in  varioas  other 
countries,  but  perhaps  in  no  country  has  it  prevailed  to  the  extent  U 
has  in  Japan.    This  fact  entitles  it  to  special  attention. 

In  tracing  customs  to  their  source,  we  usually  find  that  origiilally 
they  supplied  some  felt  want,  that  their  observance  was  at  first  insured 
by  their  suitability  to  certain  existing  circumstances.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  all  institutions  which  have  taken  their  rise  from 
accidental  circumstances  that  sooner  or  later  the  absence  of  the  state  of 
things  which  constituted  a  raison  d'etre  for  their  early  existence  eon- 
stitutes  them  an  evil.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  those  customs  to 
whose  history  I  am  now  to  draw  your  attention. 

Both  Abdication  and  Heirship  commenced  with  Royalty.  In  very 
ancient  times  it  was  not  customary  for  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
to  succeed  his  predecessor  during  the  latter's  life ;  but  the  Empress 
Kogyoku,  after  reiguing  a  little  over  two  years,  abdicated  in  dEivour  of 
her  younger  brother  Ko-toku,*  and  took  the  title  of  *  The  August  Royal 
Grandparent.'^    This  took  place  A.  D.  644. 

From  this  time  instances  of  similar  abdication  became  frequent. 
Jito,  Gemmyo,  and  Gensho,  all  Queens,  each  abdicated  in  favour  of 
relations  and  each  assumed  the  title  of  'The  Most  Exalted  Sovereign.** 


*The  Japaneee  Emperors  are  mentioned  in  this  paper  under  their  pos- 
thnmons  names. 

7  It  is  customary  in  Japan  for  the  sncoeeding  Emperor,  or  Empress,  to  speak 
of  the  person  whom  he  or  she  has  succeeded  as  a  parent  or  grandparent,  irrespeo- 
iive  of  the  real  relationship  existing  between  them. 
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This  abdicating  and  inberitiDg  waa  known  as  the  tt  ii  ft  9  J^-t  Ju-zm 
[lit.  The  resignation  of  the  throne  and  the  acceptance  of  the  resigned 
throne] ,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  custom  as  it  is  practised  to-day. 

The  above  mentioned  sovereigns  were  all  women,  and  though  they 
actually  occupied  the  throne,  it  was  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
until  such  time  as  some  male  heir  should  be  found  to  succeed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  their  abdication  was  not  an  absolutely 
voluntaiy  act.  But  in  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Shomn  [com- 
menced to  reign  A.D.  720]  we  have  the  case  of  a  male  sovereign  abdicat- 
ing in  favour  of  his  daughter.  This  abdication,  as  is  well  known,  had  a 
religious  origin.  Shomu  was  a  devout  Buddhist  and  is  said  to  have 
resigned  his  position  as  a  Monarch  in  order  to  give  his  time  to  religions 
exercises  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  He  took  the  title 
of  « The  Exalted  Sovereign  '  Jl  %. 

The  Emperor  Uda  abdicated  in  A.  D.  898,  and  a  year  later  shaved 
his  head  and  became  a  priest.  With  him  onginated  the  title  *ijr  %  H5-5 
or  Priest-King.  The  Emperor  Shirakawa  abdicated  A.  D.  1086,  and 
became  a  priest  in  A.  D.  1096.  This  Emperor  struck  out  in  a  new  line, 
for  though  professedly  retired  from  public  life,  he  administered  the 
government  secretly  from  the  place  of  his  retirement.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  class  of  royal  commands  known  as  BS  £  In-sen.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  abdication  from  the  throne  originated  with  the  practice  of 
those  Buddhist  priests  who  retired  from  the  charge  of  their  temples  in 
favour  of  their  successors.' 

In  ancient  times  there  were  in  China  a  few  cases  of  abdication, 
but  they  were  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  differed  in  no  way  from  such  changes 
in  rulers  as  take  place  in  other  countries.  Such  was  £  Gyo*s  abdication 
in  favour  of  S  Shun.  In  the  case  of  ^  ^  Genso  of  the  V  T5  period,  his 
abdication  was  an  involuntary  act  brought  about  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  There  are  not  wanting,  of  course,  cases 
of  Abdication  in  China  which  resemble  those  of  this  country,  but 
speaking  generally,  we  may  safely  say  that  Abdication  in  China  has  been 
the  exception,  while  in  Japan  it  has  been  the  rule. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  where  the  practice  has  led  to  greater 

0  The  term  used  for  this  kind  of  abdication  is  aB  BE  ^  |#  Tai-in  Ju-ji, 
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abases  than  it  baa  in  ours.  The  abdication  of  Emperors  was  earned  to 
such  an  extent  that,  at  one  time,  before  an  Emperor  had  reigned  suffi- 
ciently long  to  admit  of  his  bestowing  any  benefit  on  the  nation,  he  was 
removed.  There  are  nambers  of  cases  even  (of  young  children  being 
obliged  to  abdicate.  The  Emperor  Seiwa  commenced  to  reign  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  abdicated  at  the  age  of  twenty- six.  Shujakn  com- 
menced to  reign  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  resigned  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Toba  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  five,  and  resigned  at^the  age  of 
twenty.  Bokujo  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  two,  and  resigned  at  the 
f^e  of  four,  Takakura,  who  succeeded  Rokigo,  commenced  to  reign  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  abdicated  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  On  Takakura's 
accession,  according  to  the  established  custom,  Hoki^o  assumed  the  title 
of  father  to  his  successor.  So  that  here  we  have  the  case  of  a  child  of 
four  being  the  father  of  a  child  of  eight.  It  often  happened  that  there 
were  three  or  four  Sovereigns  all  living  in  retirement  at  one  time.  From 
this  all  kinds  of  abuses  sprung.  The  war  that  took  place  in  the  Hogen 
period,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Heiji  era,  was  connected  with  the  contem- 
porary existence  of  different  persons  who  had  held  the  rank  of  sovereigns ; 
and  who  in  turn  became  the  tools  of  crafty  politicians. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Abdication  under  all  circumstances 
and  in  all  countries  is  to  be  deemed  a  mistake,  but  that  in  our  country  as 
soon  as  the  practice  became  habitual  it  proved  to  be  a  great  evil  admits 
of  no  question.  This  custom  often  prevented  good  Emperors  from  ex- 
ercising the  control  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  badly  disposed  Emperors  and  their  supporters  the  opportunity  of  per- 
petrating all  kinds  of  mischief.  As  an  instance  of  the  former,  I  may  cite 
the  case  of  the  Emperor  Uda.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  virtue,  but  he  was 
destined,  after  reigning  only  ten  years,  to  live  thirty-four  years  in  seda- 
sion.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  occupyjthe  throne  during  this  period,  he 
would  doubtless  have  employed  such  ministers  as  Sugawara  Michizane ; 
and  in  that  case,  there  is  no  saying  what  abuses  might  have  been  avoided 
and  what  reforms  effected  throughout  the  country.  As  an  instance  of  the 
custom  acting  as  a  powerful  engine  for  evil,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the 
two  Shirakawas  who  effected  all  kinds  of  mischief  in  retirement.  Both 
of  these  Emperors  lived  in  seclusion  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
The  first  Shirakawa  elevated  and  degraded  in  succession  no  less  than 
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three  Emperors ;  the  latter  Shirakawa  did  the  same  in  no  less  than  five 
instances.  As  a  means  of  effecting  evil,  Abdication  has  shewn  itself 
powerful ;  bat  as  an  instrument  of  good  it  has  proved  to  be  the 
contrary. 

From  monarchs  on  the  throne,  gradually  the  custom  of  abdicating 
began  to  be  observed  by  ministers  of  state,  and  government  officials  of 
all  ranks  and  grades,  and  finally  by  the  lower  orders.  Thus  it  happened 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  instances  of  youths  retiring  from  the  active 
duties  of  life  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  and  spending  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  seclusion.  Politicians  found  their  retreats  convenient  plao^ 
from  which  to  pull  the  wires  of  government.  The  custom  of  Abdication 
became  so  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Hoj5  Takatoki  and  Ashikaga  Yoshi- 
mitsu,  that  it  was  said  that  at  that  period  the  cabinet  was  full  of  shaven 
pates,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  it  was  so  fashionable 
to  be  religious. 

The  essayist  here  gives  a  great  number  of  examples  of  Abdication, 
and  quotes  passages  from  various  works,  which  are  too  long  to  be  re- 
produced in  this  paper. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  word  Inkyo  (Abdication)  be  examined,  it 
originally  meant  concealment.  By  degrees  it  got  to  be  applied  to  retire- 
ment to  one's  native  place.  Subsequent  to  this,  the  withdrawal  from 
the  active  management  of  household  or  government  affairs  in  favour  of 
a  son  or  relation,  was  called  Abdication. 

The  term  Inkyo  first  occurs  in  a  well-known  work,  the  ^9  9t 
Azuma-Kagamif  where  the  followers  of  Shimizu  Yoshitaka  are  spoken 
of  as  concealing  (inkyo  su}^)  themselves  in  Shinano  and  in  Kai. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  second  use  of  the  word  Inkyo  just 
referred  to,  we  cite  the  case  of  Imagawa  Ryoshun,  who  in  the  H  ;;k  ^^  t& 
Nan  tai  heiki  speaks  of  his  father  receiving  permission  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  his  leave  of  those  whom  he  had  served  and  to  retire  to  his 
native  place. 

As  an  instance  of  the  third  use  of  the  word,  we  have  the  case  of 
Ashina — who,  in  a  book  known  as  the  ^^  %L  Ashina-kif  is  spoken  of  as 
voluntarily  resigning  his  charge  of  the  affairs  of  his  house  in  favour  of 
his  son. 

Heirship  and  Adoption. — The  term  W^  V  Katoku  or  Inheritance  was 
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first  used  as  a  synonym  of  Pnmogenitnre.  It  is  nsed  thus  in  that 
section  of  the  3^  t&  Shifd  which  treats  of  the  history  of  the  tt  Etsn  clan» 
where  the  following  words  occur : — 

JB-^ft^l^JB-lf  le  ni  Clwshi  aru  wo  Katoku  to  iu.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  first  horn  son  in  a  house  is  Heirship.  ^ 

Adoption  is  first  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  KojM  known  as  the 
'  Divine  Generations,'  where  the  words : — 

yH'Sn  ^9  Totte  Ko  to  shite  yashinau^  occur.  In  Chinese  the  term 
%  ^  Yoshi  is  found  in  the  Records  of  King  M  Jun,  of  the  ft  9|  Gokan 
period. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Ydshi,  which  may  he  classified  as 
follows : — 

Ydshi  who  helong  to  the  same  family  as  the  person  adopting : —  IQ  Vt 
Hi  ^  Dosei  Yoshi, 

Yoshi  who  do  not  helong  to  the  family  :—  ^  ii^  ^  TaseiYdthi. 

Yoshi  who  are  sons-in-law  : —  9^  ^  Muko  Yoshi, 

Yoshi  who  with  their  wives  are  introduced  into  a  family  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  family  name  ^': — V  {  H: 
Mtiko  Myoseki, 

Official  Yoshi', — UTtt^  ^  Kwanshoku  Yoshi, 

Yoshi  who  have  heen  adopted  on  account  of  some  polite  accomplish- 
ment : —  i5  St  *  ^  Geido  Yoshi. 

Yoshi  whose  adoption  is  hrought  ahout  hy  a  division  of  property  : — 
W"  it  ^  fit  ?l  ^  Zaisan-bunipai  Yoshi, 

Yoshi  who  have  become  so  hy  power : —  jfi4^^}^  9T^|^  Y-f-A^ 
Isei  ni  sugarite  Yoshi  to  na?^. 


10 The  term  Katoku  refers,  as  given  by  Dr.  Hepburn,  sometimes  to  the 
thing  inherited,  and,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Williams,  at  other  times  to  the  heir 
himself.  This  peoaliarity,  as  is  well-known  to  students  of  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
is  very  common.     It  often  makes  literal  translation  an  impossibility. 

u  It  will  be  seen  that  the  word  Yoshi  is  a  rendering  of  the  words,  Ko  wo 
yahinau, 

^The  chief  object  of  adoption  here,  being  the  preservation  of  the  family 
name,  irrespective  of  any  property  that  there  may  be  to  bequeath,  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  this  Yoshi  and  the  Zaisan-bumpai  Yoshi.  The  class  mentioned 
above  under  the  general  term  Muko  Ydshi  seems  to  be  inolosive  of  the  Muko  Myd§eki, 
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Yoshi  who  have  become  bo  by  force : —  iK|l^3f#*'T^^  >•^A' 
Sono  ie  wo  go-daUu  shits  Yoshi  to  nam, 

Yoshi  who  after  adoption  have  assnmed  their  former  family  names : 
^Si^^*i  9f8x  Sozoku  go  honsei  wo  shdsu. 

In  reference  to  those  Yoshi  who  inherit  a  family  name,  there  are 
several  appellations  in  use,  snch  as  : —  st  ^  Iseki,  S  ^  Iryo,  If^  g 
Atonie,  5fr  ^  Atoshiki,  ^  IR  Atoshoku^  *—  ^  Isseki,  These  all  refer  to 
persons  who  by  inheriting  the  property  of  a  deceased  relation  constitute 
themselves  Yoshi,  or  adopted  sons,  to  the  same. 

We  have  seen  how  prevalent  the  custom  of  Adoption  was  amongst 
Emperors.  It  was  no  less  popular  with  the  court-nobles.  It  was 
used  by  them  as  an  instrument  for  advancing  their  own  interests.  They 
adopted  sons  when  they  thought  it  would  probably  be  the  means  of 
their  getting  position  under  the  Government  or  would  entitle  them  to 
receive  emoluments  of  some  kind.  One  way  in  which  the  latter  was 
accomplished  was  as  follows : — It  was  customary  for  the  sons  of  the 
court-nobles  when  they  reached  the  age  of  majority  to  receive  an 
income  from  the  Government.  It  often  happened  that  when  an  officer 
had  a  sou  who  was,  say,  only  two  or  three  years  old,  he  would  adopt 
a  lad  who  was  about  fifteen  (the  age  of  majority),  and  then  apply  for  a 
grant  of  laud  or  rice  for  him  ;  after  he  had  secured  this,  he  would  make 
his  own  sou  the  yoshi  of  the  newly  adopted  youth,  and  thus,  when  the 
former  came  of  age,  the  officer  was  entitled  to  apply  for  another  grant  of 
land. 

Originally  it  was  not  allowable  for  a  man  under  fifty  years  of  age 
to  adopt  a  son  ;  but  by  degrees  this  custom  was  modified  by  making  an 
exception  of  persons  who  at  the  point  of  death  wished  to  appoint  an 
heir  to  their  estates.  This  led  to  other  exceptions,  till  gradually  all 
restrictions  to  adoption  were  removed,  and  any  person  who  had  reached 
his  majority  was  permitted  to  adopt  a  son  were  he  so  disposed. 

Originally,  too,  it  was  only  allowable  to  adopt  a  member  of  the 
same  family,  but  gradually  this  restriction  was  abolished,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  list  of  persons  eligible  for  adoption  given  above. 

During  the  early  times  of  the  Tokugawa  Government,  and  previous 
to  this,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  families  of  noblemen  to  become 
extinct,  but  subsequent  to  the  prevalence  of  Adoption  snch  a  thing  was 
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nnknowD.  No  one  made  more  nse  of  the  practice  than  the  BhSgona 
themselves,  who,  hy  indacing  a  namher  of  the  great  nobles  to  adopt 
theur  sous,  managed  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  these  nobles  to  espoase 
their  (the  Shoguns*)  caase. 

The  lower  orders,  seeing  how  general  the  practice  of  Adoption  was 
among  their  superiors,  gradually  began  to  follow  their  example,  and  Urns 
by  degrees  the  custom  prevailed  everywhere. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  primary  object  of  Adoption  is  the 
preservation  of  the  family  line,  but  no  sooner  was  it  permitted  to  adopt 
children  belonging  to  other  families  than  this  object  was  rendered 
unattainable. 

If  it  be  said  that  Adoption  is  conducive  to  keeping  property  in 
the  family,  we  reply  that  if  it  be  allowable  to  adopt  aliens,  then  this  no 
longer  holds  good.  To  boast  about  property  remaining  in  the  same 
family  under  such  circumstances,  is  like  a  man  boasting  that  his 
name  is  affixed  to  a  bond  which  has  become  the  property  of  another 
man. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  the  practice  is  a  good  one  because  it  insnres 
deceased  parents  always  having  some  one  to  worship  their  spirits  f  To 
this  I  reply,  '  The  gods  receive  no  alien.* 

The  practice  of  Adoption  is  neither  beneficial  to  living  parents  nor 
to  deceased  ancestors. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  character  and  motives  of  those 
persons  who  have  consented  to  be  adopted,  we  find  that  either  they 
have  done  it  for  the  sake  of  the  material  benefit  to  accrue  from  it,  in 
the  shape  of  property  or  position,  or  in  order  to  escape  some  liability, 
such  as  conscription  for  instance.  The  adopted  son  is  usually  a  man 
who  has  lost  all  independence  of  spirit  and  intends  to  rely  wholly  on 
others  for  support. 

A  member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Sugi  Eoji,  remarked  not  long  ago 
in  his  lecture  on  Statistics  that  parenticide  was  a  crime  which  was 
very  frequently  perpetrated  by  adopted  sons.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
case  ;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  adopted  sons,  having  no  blood 
relationship  to  their  parents,  cannot  have  very  much  afiection  for 
them;  and  being  usually  persons  whose  character  is  marked  by  an 
absence  of  noble  qualities,  there  is  no  saying  what  they  may  do. 
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It  is  cnstomAry  in  this  oonntry  for  a  child  to  he  landed  np  to  the 
skies  if,  as  an  adopted  son,  he  serves  his  mother  faithfully ;  hnt  such 
praise  is  not  good. 

Whatever  we  may  thiuk  of  the  practice  of  taking  a  young  child 
and  hringing  it  up  as  one's  own,  the  practice  of  adopting  adults  is  most 
certainly  a  had  one,  in  that  it  leads  to  the  setting  aside  of  that  order  of 
precedence  which  nature  has  estnhlished  for  an  artificial  one.  According 
to  this  latter  order,  the  real  elder  hrother  often  hecomes  the  younger  one, 
and  the  nephew  frequently  takes  the  precedence  of  the  uncle. 

What  is  known  as  the  Ift  ?f  ^  Jun-yoshi  or  Proper  Order  of  Adop- 
tion^ has  heen  the  cause  of  the  greatest  confusion  and  trouhle  imagin- 
ahle  in  numhers  of  families.  The  Heiji  revolution  and  the  war  between 
the  North  and  the  South  ^^  were  both  intimately  connected  with  the 
existence  of  this  custom. 

Viewed  rationally,  the  extinction  of  certain  families  is  no  subject 
for  regret.  The  fall  of  some  houses  involves  the  rise  of  others.  It  is 
just  as  it  is  with  life  and  death  ;  the  one  is  made  up  for  by  the  other. 
If  there  are  persons  who  die,  there  are  others  who  are  born.  It  is 
doubtless  natural  to  wish  to  perpetuate  one's  own  posterity,  but  this 
wish  can  only  be  gi-atified  by  the  members  of  the  family  doing  their  best 
to  live  virtuous  lives.  More  tban  this  cannot  be  done.  If,  after  they  have 
accomplished^*all  that  lies  in  their  power,  disease  or  some  great  calamity 
robs  them  of  their  posterity,  they  must  bow  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
To  attempt  by  any  such  means  as  adoption  to  raise  up  an  already 
extinct  house,  is  like  attempting  to  set  in  motion  the  life-pulse  which  has 
ceased  to  beat.  All  such  endeavours  are  unreasonable,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  they  lead  to  so  much  harm. 

To  recur  to  the  two  customs  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
namely  Heirship  and  Abdication,  they  may  be  said  to  form  the  boundaries 
of  man's  active  life.    But  they  are  artificial  and  not  real  boundaries.    The 


^This  order  is  explained  as  follows  :~I(  the  eldest  son  dies  without  issue,  his 
brother  (the  next  in  age)  succeeds ;  if  he  has  no  brother  then  his  uncle  or  cousin 
becomes  the  heir. 

i^Tbis  war  was  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  Aehikaga  Taka-nji.  Betook 
advantage  of  the  Jun-yi^hi  to  compass  the  end  he  had  in  view. 
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time  for  a  man  to  perform  the  daties  of  Lis  life  is  from  birth  to  death. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  any  shorter  period,  such  as  that  between  his 
majority  and  his  abdication,  should  be  fixed  on. 

For  an  example  of  what  is  natural  in  this  matter,  we  may  refer  to 
the  mode  in  which  animals  act.  The  cock  tells  the  world  what  o'clock  it 
is.  The  crow  salutes  the  coming  dawn.  The  dog  barks  when  the  thief  is 
near.  The  ox  and  the  horse  bear  their  burdens  to  distant  parts.  Among 
all  these  there  is  no  such  custom  as  Abdication  or  Heirship.  Yoa  hear  no 
cock  calling  its  eldest  son  and  saying : — '*From  this  time  I  entrust  thetaak 
of  crowing  morning  and  night  to  you.  The  rest  of  my  life  I  will  take  my 
ease.*'  If  no  such  things  take  place  with  animals,  should  human  beings, 
who  have  so  many  responsibilities,  political  and  personal,  and  who,  do  as 
much  as  they  will,  never  ought  to  feel  they  have  done  enough,  and  who 
know,  as  ^f^  Riko  remarks,  that  one  dtiy's  life  means  one  day  in  which 
to  establish  right  principles, — should  they,  while  health  and  strength  last, 
be  content  to  hand  over  their  responsibilities  to  others,  and  thus  do  what 
neither  the  aged  ox  nor  the  worn  out  horse  ever  do,  say  : — '*  Please  excuse 
my  bearing  any  longer  the  burdens  that  are  placed  on  me?" 

The  Abdication  and  Heirship  which  have  been  practised  in  this 
country  are  unique  in  character,  and  have  been  productive  of  more  evil 
than'they  have  led  to  elsewhere.  For  three  hundred  years  these  prac- 
tices have  been  universal  among  us,  and  with  what  consequences  9  The 
men  and  women  from  among  the  higher  orders  who  have  abdicated  have 
spent  all  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  such  as  chess  and  checkers, 
scribbling  characters  and  scrawling  useless  pictures  ;  while  those  among 
the  lowers  orders  have  nothing  done  but  repeat  Buddhist  prayers  and  attend 
religious  services  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  not  concerning  them- 
selves one  whit  about  the  fortunes  of  their  houses  ;  and  when  they  have 
become  poor  they  have  complained  of  their  children's  want  of  diligence. 

But  the  evils  of  Abdication  do  not  stop  here  ;  some  of  the  indirect 
consequences  of  the  practice  are  equally  deplorable  with  the  direct  ones 
already  noticed.  There  are  persons  who  study  a  subject  up  to  a  certain 
time  or  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  assume  that  they  know  enough  of  it. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  because  the  name  of  *  Teacher '  is 
applied  to  them,  they  need  no  longer  be  learners.  Elderly  men  who  still 
pursue  their  studies  with  ardour  up  to  the  close  of  life,  are  apt  to  be 
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despised  and  spoken  of  as  childish.  What  exaltation  there  is  among 
some  over  the  merely  nominal  reputation  they  have  acquired,  and  how 
they  chnckle  over  the  title  of  *  Teacher/  as  though  it  could  never  be 
lost,  and  as  if  its  acquisition  warranted  their  retiring  on  their  laurels  t 
All  this  proceeds  from  the  idea  that  it  is  not  obligatory  on  a  man  to  be 
active  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  hence  is  intimately  connected 
with  this  custom,  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  that  idea. 

Many  of  the  youths  of  the  present  day  who  have  graduated  at 
some  college,  become  at  once  puffed  up  with  conceit,  and  assume  an  air 
of  superiority  to  other  men.  They  study  outward  appearances,  and 
think  that  their  diligence  during  the  time  they  have  spent  at  school  and 
college  has  insured  their  reputation  for  life.  What  gi-eater  mistake 
could  be  made  ?  Young  men  who  have  graduated  may  be  said  to 
have  just  entered  the  society  of  scholars,  to  have  just  commenced  to  be 
students.  They  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  does  not  progress, 
retrogrades, — that  if  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  school  be  not 
followed  up  by  farther  application,  the  student  must  go  back, — that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  things  just  in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time. 
To  overlook  all  this,  and  to  slacken  speed  in  the  race  of  life  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  duration,  as  though  its  chief  object  were  attained — what  is 
this  but  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  Abdication — Abdication  abused  to  the 
extremest  degree — the  Abdication  of  youth  f 

To  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Abdication  and  Heirship,  in  that 
they  put  an  unnatural  limit  to  things  which  ought  to  be  bounded  only 
by  those  events  and  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  are 
calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  attainment  in  virtue,  learn- 
ing, and  art  be  thought  of,  then  the  prevalence  of  these  customs  means 
resting  in  inefficiency.  If  matters  of  State  be  thought  of,  then  they 
involve  the  resting  content  in  the  possession  of  what  our  own  country 
produces  without  borrowing  from  foreign  lands.  There  are  countries 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  who  have  retired  from  the  race  of  life 
and  bequeathed  their  powers  and  rights  to  others.  So  that  Abdication 
and  Heirship  are  practised  on  a  large  scale  by  whole  countries,  as  well 
as  on  a  small  scale  by  individuals.  As  a  nation  is  only  a  collection  of 
individaals,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  abdicating 
spirit  among  the  individual  inhabitants  of  a  country  may,  if  not  checked 
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in  time,  lead  to  a  whole  nation  losing  its  independence  altogether.  I(  on 
the  other  hand,  men  are  determined,  thoagh  old,  to  do  their  very  best 
for  their  country's  good,  then,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  a  eonntry  is 
sore  to  become  prosperous.  Take,  for  example,  the  85,000,000  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  If  one  in  ten  abdicate,  then  those  left  amonni 
to  8,500,000.  If  one  in  twenty,  then  1,750,000  remain.  Even  allowing 
for  the  abdication  of  persons  who  are  too  old  or  sick  to  do  anything,  the 
number  of  persons  who  could  work  and  who  do  not,  is  still  enormooB. 
And  if  we  add  to  those  who  have  actually  abdicated  the  number  of  those 
who  are  imbued  with  the  abdicating  spirit,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work  hard  will  be  seen  to  be  reduced  to  a  veiy 
small  minimum. 

This  state  of  things  was  rendered  possible  by  the  long  peace  of  the 
Tokugawa  Government.  Mr.  Kato  has  been  lecturing  to  us  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Japanese  race.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  steps  in 
bringing  this  about  must  consist  of  the  abolition  of  the  customs  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  The  perpetuity  of  people's  houses  must  be  made 
to  depend  on  their  own  individual  efforts  and  virtues.  If  there  are 
any  who  are  troubled  with  money  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  dispose 
of,  and  make  this  a  plea  for  adopting  a  son,  I  say  it  is  infinitely  better 
that  their  money  should  be  laid  oat  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  than  thai 
it  should  be  bestowed  on  a  single  iudividual ;  and  if  they  are  prepared 
to  put  it  to  this  use,  they  will  find  that  it  is  the  surest  way  of  perpetuat- 
ing their  names,  and  that  thus  their  altruism  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
exalted  form  of  egoism. 
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[Read  December  15th,  1886.] 

At  the  earliest  period  of  Chinese  history  the  territory  around  Eirin 
and  Ninguta  was  inhabited  by  a  race  called  the  Snh-shSn,  which  name 
iippears  to  have  been  gradaally  corrapted  into  Nii-chen.  Towards  the 
iiccession  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  China,  this  Suh-shSn  or  Nii-chdn  State 
was  divided  into  the  Three  Han,  in  which  name  a  fancied  connection 
with  the  idea  **  Three  Khans  '*  is  seen.^  The  modem  state  of  Chosen 
or  Korea  also  had  its  origin  in  migrations  from  the  north,  and  the  true 
explanation  probably  is  that,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Niichen  gradually  drove  the  Coreans  out  of  Liao-tnng  and  Liao-Si 
into  the  peninsula ;  for  both  the  Korea  of  the  Wang  dynasty  and  the 
Chosen  of  the  present  Li  dynasty  are  clearly  proved  to  have  originated 
in  the  Three  Han.  The  modem  Manchus  officially  admit  that  the 
Kitans  and  Golden  Horde  of  Niichdns,  (who  had  powerful  empires  in 
north  China  and  Manchuria,  previous  to  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Asia), 
both  spoke  much  the  same  language  as  themselves.  Kirin  is  the 
ancient  country  of  the  modern  Manchus,  including  the  appanage  of 
Ninguta.  The  Heh-lung  Kiang  Province  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Kitans  and  Niichen.  The  modem  Soluns,  of  whom  there  is  a  garrison 
at  Hi,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Kitans,  whose  chief  capital  was  at 

^  The  ^  dynasty,  the  Three  $$,  and  the  Three  *^  differ  in  tone,  though  the 
sounds  are  otherwise  alike.  The  tbird  character,  moreover,  was  only  introduced 
in  the  sense  of  Khan  about  A.D.  600-700,  and  we  are  specially  told  that  both  the 
initial  and  the  tone  tcere  exceptional  when  the  character  bad  this  signification. 
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Hnrun-pir.  The  Golden  Horde  were  originally  between  the  Eitans  and 
the  Manchus,  and  their  seat  was  on  the  Songari  River,  about  100  miles 
east  of  PetuD^.  The  Manchus  gradually  worked  south,  and  the  eentre 
of  their  power  during  the  16th  century  was  HStuala,  between  the 
Suksugu  and  the  Eaha  Bivers,  near  the  modern  Hing-king.  The 
nominal  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  whose  native  name  was  Otori, 
had  his  capital  at  a  spot  in  the  plain  or  steppe  of  Omokhwei,  100  miles 
south-west  of  Ninguta  ;  and  his  four  successors,  who  were  subsequently 
honoured  as  '*  emperors,"  continued  to  use  the  title  beile  or  ''  duke  '* 
of  Ninguta,  notwithstanding  their  removal  south  to  HStuala.  Previous 
to  the  conquest  of  Moukden  and  Liao,  this  district  was  a  military 
outpost  of  the  Chinese  Ming  dynasty,  known  as  the  Kien  Ghou  Bight 
Circuit.  The  Manchus  have  no  data  as  to  the  births  of  any  ancestor 
previous  to  T'ai  Tsu,  the  chieftain  who  first  conceived  imperial  ideas : 
he  was  bom  in  1559 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  counting  from  him 
backwards  to  the  nominal  founder,  Shih-tsu,  there  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  dozen  generations.  The  legend  about  his  birth  from  a 
beautiful  angel  is  not  too  seriously  treated  by  the  Manchus,  who  have 
written  a  perfectly  straightforward  history  about  themselves.* 

In  the  year  1588,  the  Manchu  duke  received  from  his  tribe  the 
appellation  of  the  '*  Clever  Duke.'*  This  was  at  the  age  of  25,  when 
he  raised  a  force  wherewith  to  chastise  the  Nikanwailan,  or  those  of  the 
pure  Manchu  host  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Mings.  It  is  necessary 
to  retrace  the  history  of  these  local  quarrels.  The  five  sons  of  the 
Manchu  chieftain  known  to  the  Chinese  as  King  Tsu  all  styled  them- 
selves *'  duke  of  Ninguta,'*  and  each  lived  in  a  separate  castle,  or  city, 
a  few  miles  from  the  ancestral  castle  of  HStuala.  The  tribal  names 
were  Suksugu  Biver,  Hun  Biver,  Wanyen,  Tungo,  and  Ch6-ch<dn. 
There  were,  besides,  two  tribes  known  as  the  Noyin  or  Nuyin  and 
Yalu,  which  were  classed  as  the  Ch'ang-peh  states,  from  the 
*'  Perpetual  Snow  "  range  they  inhabited  near  Corea.  There  was  a 
third  group  of  tribes  called  the  Tung  Hai,  consisting  of  the  Wochi,  the 
Warkha,  and  the  Khurkha.     Lastly  the  Hurun  tribes,  divided  into  the 

^Aitin  Ghioro  or  "the  Golden'*  was  the  name  of  the  progenitor,  Wanyen 
is  the  Bomame  of  the  family.  See  W.  Mayers'  article,  N.  C,  Herald,  28th 
January,  1875. 
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Yehe,  Hata,  Ebaifa,  and  Ula.  The  whole  of  these  foarieen  dukedoms 
or  principalities  where  the  descendants  of  the  once  powerful  Kitans,  who, 
for  two  centuries,  had  ruled  north  China  on  a  footing  of  equality  withi 
and  had  even  received  tribute  from  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Sung.  They 
were  none  of  them  nomads  like  the  Mongols,  but  each  tribe  had  its 
**  city/*  and  they  all  alike  gave  themselves  up  to  agriculture  and  the 
chase.  Perpetual  fighting  took  place  between  each  group,  but  the 
Hurnn  were  the  most  powerful.  The  Ula  were  northeast  of 
the  Manchus,  at  Elirin ;  the  other  three  Hurun  tribes  were  north  of 
Hing  King.  Their  names  were  taken  from  rivers,  the  Ula  and  Elhuifa 
being  tributaries  of  the  Sungari,  and  the  Hata  and  YehS  tributaries  of 
the  Liao.  The  Tung  Hai  tribes  were  near  modern  Yladivostock,  and, 
with  the  five  Manchu  tribes,  formed  the  Eien  Chou  Circuit  of  the  Mings. 
In  consequence  of  some  feud  or  brawl,  the  Nikanwailan  migrated  to  a 
new  settlement,  called  Orkhun.  During  the  years  1584-6,  the  Mancha 
duke,  known  afterwards  as  T*ai  Tsu,  fought  his  way  through  the  Tungo, 
Hun,  Suksuga  and  ChStung  up  to  the  renegades,  and  captured  their  city 
of  Orkhun.  After  this  success  the  Ming  dynasty  promoted  the  Mancha 
duke  from  the  rank  of  tutuk  or  **  general "  to  that  of  Lnng-hu  tnang- 
kiun,  a  complimentary  << marshal's  '*  title  equivalent  to  ''Bravest  of  the 
Brave '';  and  the  last  of  the  Manchu  tribes,  the  Wanyen^  was  forced 
to  submit.  Trade  in  ginseng,  pearls,  and  furs  was  inaugurated  at 
four  specified  places  near  modern  Moukden,  and  in  the  year  1587 
the  Yalu  tribe  was  annexed  to  the  Manchu  state.  This  steady 
consolidation  of  power  brought  on  in  1598  a  combination  of  nine 
tribes  against  the  menacing  Manchu  aggressions.  In  this  joined 
the  four  Hurun  tribes;  three  Mongol  tribes  known  as  the  SlbS 
(Jeho  region),  Khorch'in  and  Ewarch'a ;  the  Nuyin  and  Chusheri, 
both  described  as  Ch'ang  tribes ;  80,000  men  in  all.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Hun  Biver,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  duke,  assisted  by  his  lieutenant  the  paturu  (or  **  brave")  Oitu. 
The  YehS  (Hurun)  duke  and  the  Ehorch'in  chief  both  perished,  and  4,000 
enemies*  heads  were  taken,  with  8,000  horses  and  1,000  suits  of  armour. 
Puchant*ai,  younger  brother  of  the  Ula  (Hurun)  duke,  was  taken  prisoner. 
In  1597  the  Huruns  sued  for  peace,  and  gave  a  princess  (known  after- 
wards as  the  Empress  Kao)  in  marriage  to  the  Manchu  duke.      In  1599 
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the  Miogs  of  China  and  the  Manchus  got  mixed  np  in  Honin  disputes, 
with  the  result  that  the  powerful  Hata  (Hurun)  trihe  threw  over  the 
Ming  alliance  in  favour  of  the  Manchus.  In  1608  and  1612  severe 
fighting  took  place  with  Puchant^ai  of  the  Ula  trihe  (who  had  heen  set 
np  as  chieftain  hy  the  Manchus),  with  the  result  that  Puchant'ai  fled  to 
the  Yehe.  Appeal  was  made  hy  this  last  remaining  Hurun  trihe  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  who  sent  a  force  supported  hy  artillery  to  aid  the  YehS : 
these  also  allied  themselves  with  the  Mongols.  This  was  in  the  year  * 
1616,  a  date,  however,  which  is  one  year  wrong  according  to  Mayers' 
Manual. 

The  Manchu  now  swore  vengeance  against  China.  He  left  6,000 
men  to  guard  the  passes,  and  first  marched  in  person  into  the  YehS 
country,  taking  20  fortresses.  E'ai-yiian  and  T'ieh-ling  (on  the  modem 
Chinese  frontier)  were  taken ;  the  Yehe  duke  perished,  and  1,000  Chinese 
allies  were  slain.  The  Manchu  now  resolved  to  follow  up  his  conquest  of 
five  Manchu,  two  Ch'ang-peh  and  four  Hurun  trihes  hy  attacking  the  three 
Tung-hai  tribes  near  Corea  and  modern  Yladivostock.  Yielding  to  the 
advice  of  his  generals,  he  resolved  to  try  more  suasive  measures  with  the 
Amour  trihes,  they  *^  being  people  speaking  the  same  language,  having 
**  similar  customs,  and  whose  ancestors  were  proved  in  books  to  have 
**  belonged  to  the  same  State  as  the  Manchus."  The  Amour  tribes  are 
described  as  the  Solun,  Sibe,  Dahur,  Oronchon,  Kwarch'a,  of  which  the 
second  and  last  were,  however,  Mongol.  The  Warkha  tribe  is  de- 
scribed as  being  south  of  Hingking,  near  the  Corean  frontier,  including 
the  islands  between  Corea  and  Port  Arthur.  In  the  year  1598  the  duke's 
son  Ch'u-ying  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  them,  and  in  1608  a 
force  was  again  sent  to  escort  500  renegade  families.  In  1609  the 
Chinese  directed  the  Coreans  to  restore  to  the  Manchus  over  1,000 
vagrant  Warkhas.  In  the  year^  1627,  when  the  Manchus  made  a  grand 
attack  upon  Corea,  the  200  remaining  Warkha  families  all  joined  the 
Manchus.  In  the  years  1685-6,  1500  more  island  families,  with  in- 
numerable furs,  were  added  to  the  Manchu  acquisitions ;  and  in  the  year 
1640  the  Coreans  were  ordered   to  co-operate  in  recapturing  certain 

>  The  44th  and  46th  years  of  the  Ming  Emperor  Wan-lih  are  stated  to  be  the 
2nd  and  4th  years  of  the  duke,  i.e.  the  Mancha  Emperor  T'ien-ming,  or  T'ai  Tsa. 
*  The  1st  Mancha  year  T'ien-ts'ung,  and  the  7th  Chinese  year  T*ien-k'i. 
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deserters.    The  Ehurkba  tribe  is  described  as  living  on  the  Kborkha 
Biver,  -which  flows  from  Ningnta  to  the  Snngari.      Daring  the  T'ang 
dynasty  of  China,  Sansing  (at  the  confluence)  and  the  Khorkha  riverine 
towns  formed  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Pah-hai  State,  and  at  that 
time  Huh'han  was  the   nsnal  Chinese  way  of  pronouncing  the  word 
Khurkha,  In  1611  the  Manchn  dnke  sent  Oitn  with  2,000  men  to  snbdue 
the  Chaktas,  a  sub- tribe  of  the  Ehnrkhas,  killing  or  taking  prisoners  the 
greater  number.     In  consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  Ehurkhas  surren- 
dered in  1618,  and  another  batch  were  captured   in  1619.*^     In  1648 
an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Amour,  and  a  final  haul  of  Ehurkhas, 
together   with  great  booty  in  furs,  was  made.     The  Manchus   seem 
to  have   done  their  best   to  conciliate  and  amalgamate  the  Ehurkhas ; 
and,    as    mention    is    made    of  giving    away    mang-p*ao  and  other 
court  clothes,  it  is   evident  that  even   at  this  period  Chinese  habits 
must  have  affected  the  Manchu  social  system.      The  Wochi  tribe  is 
described  as  occupying  the  wooded  hills  east  of  the  Ehurkhas.  In  1610, 
a  number  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  Manchu  infantry  expedition, 
and  later  on  those  of  the  Yalan  and  Swifdn  Rivers  (near  Yladivostock) 
were  captured  to  the  number  of  10,000.     In  1611  the  remaining  Wochi 
of  the  Muren  River  (tributary  of  the  Usuri)  were  subdued.    In  1616  the 
dog-driviog  Tunguses  of  the  Noro  River,  and  other  Amour  tribes  were 
subdued ;  and  in  1617,  those  occupying  the  modern  Russian  Province 
of  Primorsk.     In  1625  the  Ewarch'a  of  the  Songari  were  annexed ;  and 
thus  was  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  '*  further  tribes  **;  that  is  those 
beyond  Eirin,^   the  capital  of  the  Ula  tribe.      The  dog-sledge    tribe 
were    called   HSchS,    and  the  reindeer-sledge    tribes    the    Eilor  and 
the  Fiyakha.     The  island  of  Saghalien  or  Ehuye  is  stated  to  have 
been    occupied   by   the   two  last,   and  also  by  the  Oronchon ;    but 
none   of  these  sledging    tribes    were   ever  included  in    the  Manchu 
organization.      Some  accounts   make  the  Noro,  Norei,   and  Ehaskha 
tribes  as  one  and  the   same.     The  Usuri  tribes  were  known  as   the 

s  The  46th  year  of  Wan-lih,  4th  year  of  T'ien-ming.  See  previous  note.  In 
both  cases  the  **  third  "  year  of  T'ien-ming  is  correct. 

<  Eirin  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  A.D.  661  as  being  a  department 
carved  oat  of  the  former  Shlnra  Kingdom.  The  characters  then  used  signified 
'*  fowl  wood  "  and  not,  as  now,  unicorn. 
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Shornn,  and  those  of  the  River  Niman,  in  Frimorsk,  as  the  Eyar* 
kara ;  bat  both  were  oflflshoots  of  the  Wochi.  In  1685-6,  ezpeditioiui 
were  sent  across  the  Amonr  to  subdae  the  Solons,  who  were  valued  for 
their  horse-archery  :  a  number  were  taken  captive,  but  were  subse- 
quently released,  in  order  to  defend  the  remaining  tribes  against  the 
Khorch*iu  Mongols.  All  the  former  Tartar  subjects  of  the  Eitan  and 
Kin  dynasties  were  now  amalgamated  with  the  Manchus,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1671  that  the  Merguens  were  enrolled  under  40  chiefs 
{Uoliug)  under  the  name  of  *'  New  Manchus.*'  In  1689  the  Khorch'ln 
Mongols  were  made  to  surrender  a  number  of  Sib^,  Ewarch%  and 
Dahours,  and  these  were  enrolled  in  the  Tsitsihar  and  Fetun6  Banners, 
under  the  command  of  the  assistant  general  at  Hurunpir  J  Up  to  the 
recent  war  with  Yakoob  Beg  of  Eashgar  there  were  97  tsoUngs*  com* 
mands  at  Eli  in  addition  to  the  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  naturalized 
Chinese  *'  Manchus."  These  97  regiments  were  all  **  hunters'*  or  Uuheng 
pu-Ioh  as  distinguished  from  the  Mongol  *<  nomads"  or  yiimu^  and  wera 
made  up  of  the  Solons,  SibS,  Daours,  Oronchon  and  Ewarch'a,  annexed 
as  above  described  after  the  Manchus  were  firmly  seated  on  the  Chinese 
throne.  But  the  **  hunters*'  east  of  Ninguta  have  never  been  enrolled  : 
they  are  governed  by  the  fu  tut'ung  at  Sansing,^  subject  to  the  Uiamg* 
kiun  or  Supreme  Tartar- general  at  Eirin.  Under  the  supreme  Tartar* 
general  at  Saghalien  Ula  have  also  been  classed  some  Ealmucks  (Oelots) 
and  Bargu  Mongols  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  **  nomads,"  and  not 
"  hunters." 

The  principle  on  which  preparations  were  made  for  the  conquest 
of  China  was  that,  first  those  speaking  the  same  language  and  having 
the  same  customs  must  be  welded  into  one;  then,  those  having  simi* 
lar  customs  but  not  speaking  the  same  tongue.  Thus,  one  Mongol  waa 
considered  worth  10  Coreans,  one  Manchu  worth  10  Mongols.  And  aa 
the  Manchu  script  was  at  this  period  insisted  upon,  to  the  exclusion  ct 
Chinese  and  Mongol,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  Niichens  or  Eitans,  or 
both,  must  have  used  it,  the  Manchus  pure  being  a  petty  tribe  only. 

7HaraDpir  was  the  **  Upper  Capital "  of  the  Kitans.     The  fu  tutung  there  is 
under  the  sapreme  command  of  the  Tuiang-kiun  at  Saghalien  Ula. 

^Sansing  was  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Sashdn,  afterward  called  Nochdn* 
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The  ManchuB  of  Monkden  and  Hingking  are  the  ''  Old  Manchns." 
The  SihSs  of  Eirin,  the  Ewarch'as  of  Feton^,  and  the  Khorkhas  of  (near) 
Yladivostock  have  been  from  time  to  time  enrolled  on  a  military  basis 
nnder  the  general  name  of  "  Eirin  Soldiery/*  or  **  New  Manchus."  The 
Daoors,  Oronchon,  and  Solon  of  the  Amour  are  classed  together  as 
*'  Solons.*'  After  the  conquest  of  China,  the  supreme  Tartar-general's 
governments  at  Monkden  (1662),  Ningata  (1662,  transferred  to  Kirin 
1671),  and  Saghalien  Ula  (1688)  were  established  nnder  the  name  of 
the  Tang  San  ShSng  or  **  three  Eastern  governments,*'  the  last  named 
being  added  in  view  of  Russian  *  encroachments.  In  1758  the  Monkden 
general  had  19,276  men  nnder  him,  three  assistant-generals,  four  city 
SkoU'wei,  and  two  outpost  Shou-wei,  The  Eirin  general  had  14,892, 
with  five  assistant-generals,  one  hieh-ling^  and  two  Uoling.  The  Sagha- 
lien Ula  general  had  8,557,  with  three  assistant- generals,  one  tsung-kwan^ 
and  one  city  ihou-VBei.  In  1842  there  were  only  85,400  soldiers  of  all 
sorts  in  the  Three  Governments,  and  they  have  never  been  taken  on 
distant  expeditions. 

The  so-called  '*  cities "  of  these  parts  are  mere  stockades,  the 
interior  of  which  is  occupied  by  troops  and  exiles  alone,  the  other  popula- 
tion living  in  villages  outside.  Grain  and  cloth  are  or  were  the  usual 
currency,  and  the  habits  are  or  were  very  simple.  The  Solons  are  very 
expert  hunters  and  trackers,  and  speak  a  dialect  savouring  of  Mongol 
mixed  with  Chinese ;  hence  they  are  not  considered  true  Manchus,  but 
descendants  of  the  Eitans.  One  account  says  that  the  Wochi  are  the 
same  as  the  Uki  Tatsz  or  Uchi  Tartars,  and  included  the  ELharkhas, 
Hehkin  and  Fiyakhas,  being  identical  with  the  Yiip'i  Tatsz  or  <*  Fish-skin 
Tartars."  Every  year  they  used  to  come  on  chakha  boats  (?  rafts)  to 
Ninguta  with  fur  tribute,  the  Hehkin  sables  being  the  best.  Neither 
the  Fiyakhas  nor  the  Hehkin  shave  the  head,  but  wear  a  chignon  and 
ear-rings,  both  sexes  wearing  fish-skin  coats,  (which  are  soft  and  take 
dyes),  instead  of  trousers :  the  rich  roof  their  houses  with  eagle- 
feathers.  The  Ehurkhas  are  more  like  the  Manchus  in  their  attire ; 
and,  like  the  other  two,  are  very  brave,  simple,  and  trustworthy, 
living  without  chiefs  or  government.     A  number  of  them  were  quartered 

^The  Bussians  are  here  called  Loch*  a  K  })]] ,  and  Lo-ch*  d  [iS  $]  • 
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in  Peking  under  the  name  of  Ich^e  Manchu,  or  ''New  Manchas." 
Thirty  miles  west  of  Ninguta,  in  the  Shaling  Hills,  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  NiichSn  <' upper  capital.*'^  One  mile  east  of  the  rains  is  the 
village  of  Ghioro,  the  cradle  of  the  race  which  now  rules  China.  There 
is  or  was  a  city  of  great  historical  interest  called  Hwang-lung  Fu  or 
"  Yellon  Dragon  '*  city,  700  It  west  of  Ninguta.  The  climate  in  this  Nin- 
guta  region  is  very  severe  :  in  winter  the  soil  cracks  into  chasms,  and  in 
summer  is  one  sheet  of  mud ;  but  Chinese  immigration  has  lately  altered 
both  the  climate  and  the  face  of  the  country.  There  is  some  natural 
phenomenon  there  called  ha  Vang^  which  seems  to  mean  ''  geysers." 
Two  days'  journey  on  this  side  of  Ninguta  there  is  a  sort  of  subterranean 
system  of  grottoes  extending  100  miles,  and  styled  the  shih-Vou  tten- 
tsz,  Uchi  or  Wochi  appears  to  mean  ''  old  forest,"  as  two  immense 
pine  forests  in  that  region  are  known  as  the  greater  and  lesser  uchi. 
Ship-building  goes  on  at  Kirin,  which  is  still  known  by  its  ancient 
name  of  Ula, 

To  sum  up :  the  four  Hurun  and  three  Tung-hai  tribes  have  now 
been  completely  assimilated  with  the  Manchus.  Those  tribes  not 
considerable  enough  to  have  a  tsoling  of  their  own  were  grouped  together 
under  the  |name  of  Ich*e  or  **  new "  Manchus ;  but  after  1643  they 
ceased  to  have  this  privilege ;  and  hence  the  Sibe,  Ewarch'a,  Bargu, 
Solon,  and  Daonrs  of  the  Amour  have  special  tsolings  under  the  General 
of  Kirin  and  Sagbalien  Ula,  and  are  not  called  '*  Manchus,"  but  grouped 
together  as  **  Solon."  The  dog-sledging,  Heche  or  Fish-skin  Tribe, 
are  under  a  hiang-chang  or  village-headman,  and  bring  annual  sable 
tribute  to  Ninguta.  The  horse-sledging  and  dear-sledging  Oronchons 
are  loosely  ranged  under  tsolings,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
most  distant  tribes, — the  Elifors  and  the  Fiyakha,  near  Ehuye  or 
Sagbalien.  They  bring  their  tribute  every  summer  to  a  place  called 
P*uru  River,  1,000  miles  from  Ninguta,  whence  an  officer  is  sent  ta 
receive  it.  These  last  named  Oronchon  tribes  are  not  even  on  the 
footing  of  the  Solons,  but  are  assimilated  to  the  t^ufaji  or  '*  friendly 
barbarians  "  of  south  China  ;  and  when  they  come  to  Peking  or  Moukden 


loSansing,  the  "Five  State  City,"  or  "Three  Name"  City,  was  also  once 
called  Irangkhara  ;  and  the  Niichdns  seem  to  have  left  this  and  advanced  south. 
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are  honorably  entertained.  The  General  at  Eirin  is  authorised  to  bny 
common  women  for  them  and  to  give  them  in  marriage  to  them  as 
*'  imperial  princesses "  so  as  to  soften  their  manners.  The  Horse 
Oronchnns  build  tents  like  Mongols,  but  they  have  no  flocks,  and  are 
purely  a  hunting  tribe."  The  city  of  Yehe  is  490  li  N.  W.  of  Kirin. 
The  city  of  Hata  or  Ehata  is  580  li  S.  W.  of  Einn  near  E'ai-yiian  city : 
it  used  to  be  the  seat  of  a  beile^  or  '*  duke." 

Pbopeb  Names  in  Chinese  Gharactbbs. 


1  Aisin  ghioro  ft  9r  K  S 

2  Amour  jft  or  J^  tl  or  i£  1^ 
8  Bargu  E  Sf  * 

4  Ghakka  j&  «^ 

5  Chakta  UlSHS 

6  Ch'angpeh  *  6 

7  Ch§ch*en  ^  B 

8  Chusheri  ^  #  S 

9  Ch*u-ying  ^  ^ 


24  Ehorch*in  $!•  H  ^  or  ^ 

25  Ehuifa  M  S 

26  Ehurkha  W  K  eS  »^&  or  iS  ff  or 

*«« 

27  Ehuye  *  J 

28  Eien-chow  « 9fl  *  IR 

29  Eilor  ^WiM 

80  Eirin  ^  or  d  # 

81  Eitan  U  ft 


10  Daour,Dahurat^orSforat'*  82  Ewarch*a  #V  tft  S^ 


11  Fiyaka  )P  SI  eg  or  »^ 

12  Hata  ^  at 
18  Hat'ang  ^  )^ 

14  Heche  ^  ^ 

15  Hehkin  ^  Tr 

16  Hetuala  »JBM& 

17  Hingking  S?  ^ 

18  Hun  m 

19  Hurunpir  »*  or  >&  fi&  ^ 

20  Ich'e  Manchu  ^  «t  8$  9fl 

21  Irangkhara  {^  f!U  «$  ^ 

22  Eaha  ^  ^ 

28  E*ai-yiian  K  S?s 


88  Eyarkara  ff  JK  ^  «tl 

84  Merguen  ^WiWf. 

85  Moukden  or  ShSngking  iS  ^  or 


86  Muren  ^  # 

87  Nikanwailan  /E  «  ^  M 

88  Niman  IE  ^ 

89  Ninguta  V^^ 

40  Noro  ^  II  or  t 

41  Niich^n  A  ^R ;  or  4^  (golden) 

42  Nun  kiang  ^  P^-  (see  Amour) 
48  Nuyin  tfi  tSi 

44  Oelot  /£  1>  # 


11  The  Amour  is  called  the  Nun  Kiang  or  "Soft  River"  after  receiving  the 
Sungari,  Khurkha,  etc.  It  ia  necessary  to  warn  students  that  the  Yalu  Kiang  of 
Corea  is  either  erroneously  supposed  to  join  the  Amour  or  is  confused  in  name 
with  another. 
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Emperor  guarded  the  frontier  in  person  against  the  attack  of  the  Chinese 
General  Yiian  Ch'ung-hwan,^^  whilst  the  rest  of  his  army  marched  upon 
SOul.  The  Corean  King  and  his  family  fled  to  the  island  of  Kang-hwa,^ 
near  Chemulpo.  As  the  Manchus  had  no  hoats,  and  could  not  get  at 
the  Bang,  the  Coreans  were  ahle  to  conclude  a  Treaty  with  them,^ 
providing  for  trade  and  a  suhsidy.  The  King  of  Corea  still  refused  to 
-assist  the  Manchus  against  his  **  father  *'  the  Emperor  of  China,  even 
when  Shang  K'o-hi^^  and  Keng  Chung- ming  deserted  with  20,000  men, 
and  came  from  Chefoo  hy  hoat  over  to  the  Manchus.  Another  grievance 
was  that  the  Coreans  would  not  give  up  a  numher  of  Warkhas,"  a  tribe 
stated  to  be  pure  Manchus, ^^  '*  and  not  like  the  [Eli tan]  Ulas  or  the 
Mongols.*'  Hitherto  in  the  treaty  relations  both  sides  had  said  *'  Your 
noble  country,"  **  our  mean  country,"  in  correspondence.  The  footing 
had  been  that  of  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  the  tribute  annually 
paid  by  Corea  had  been  called  *'  a  subsidy."  ^^  The  rulers  on  either  side 
styled  themselves  *^  the  unworthy^  one  "  ;  and,  in  short,  the  reciprocal 
relations  were  those  of  equaP^  states  whose  frontiers  were  conterminous. 
Now,  however,  the  Manchus  had  captured  from  the  Ch'agan  Mongol 
Khan  Biudau^  the  Imperial  Seal  which  the  Mongols  had  carried  off 
with  them  when  overturned  by  the  Mings.  In  1688,  therefore,  the 
style  of  **  Ta  Ts'ing,"  or  the  "  Great-Clear  "  dynasty  was  assumed,  and 
war  was  formally  declared  against  Corea  ;  and  the  Mongols,  who  had 
now  submitted  to  the  Manchus,  were  ordered  to  cooperate.  One 
hundred  thousand  men  crossed  into  Corea  altogether,  and  a  flying  column 
made  straight  for  Soul,  which  was  occupied  after  short  resistance.  The 
King  again  escaped  to  Kang-hwa.  The  800  Warkha  families  who  had 
been  received  into  Corea  gave  themselves  up,  and  the  rescuing  Corean 
armies  from  the  south  were  both  defeated.  The  King  begged  for  peace 
in  person,  and  accepted  the  position  of  vassal  ;^^  meanwhile  the  Manchus 


"^  "^  "#  ;  ^  it  B^,  Mayers'  Manual,  Nos.  589,  26:i:  Conquerors  of  Canton 
and  Foochow. 

^^M  Wl  y^"^  -^^l  these  precedents  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Barmah  question. 
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rolled  small  boats  on  wheels  to  the  coast,  sank  the  Corean  fleet  with 
cannon  which  they  had  brought  overland,  and  captured  Kang-hwa  with 
all  its  royal  inmates.  The  Manchns  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  Kiang 
Hung-wen,  and  others  of  the  **  war  party,"  but  in  no  way  maltreated 
their  captives.  They  ordered  the  Corean  King  to  give  up  his  insignia  of 
office  from  the  Mings,  and  re-instated  him  on  the  same  footing,  stipulat- 
ing that  he  should  build  no  more  fortresses  without  permission,  and 
receive  no  more  fugitives.  Two  of  his  sons  were  given  as  hostages. 
The  Manchu  Emperor  made  the  Bang  come  to  the  Imperial  Yellow  Tent 
outside  the  city  and  apply  publicly  for  pardon  on  his  knees,  together 
with  his  sons  and  his  chief  statesmen.  He  then  restored  the  royal 
prisoners  and  withdrew  his  army,  the  royal  family  escorting  them  for 
three  miles.  He  also  waived  two  years'  tribute.  In  gratitude  for  this 
handsome  treatment  the  Coreans  set  up  a  stone  tablet  of  thanks  at  the 
**  Three  Field  Ford ''  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Han.^  In  1688  the 
Coreans  were  made  to  cooperate  by  sea  in  reducing  certain  rebellious 
Khurkha  fugitives  to  submission,  and  in  1641  to  bring  grain  by  sea  to 
supply  the  Manchus  in  their  attack  upon  China.  After  his  conquests 
over  China  in  1642,  however,  the  Manchu  paid  the  Corean  King  the 
compliment  of  asking  his  advice.  Notwithstanding  this,  certain  high 
Corean  statesman  were  detected  coquetting  with  China,  aud  were 
punished.  On  the  accession  of  the  Manchu  Emperor  Shun-chih  in 
1648,  the  annual  tribute  was  reduced,  and  in  the  first  official  year  of 
Shun-cbih's  reign,  1644,  the  hostages  were  returned  to  Corea.  Since 
then  the  annual  tribute  has  been  from  time  to  time  reduced,  so  that  it 
is  now  only  one-tenth  of  what  by  Treaty  was  first  ordained. 

In  the  year  1688  the  Japanese  **  island-chief  "**  sent  demands  for 
tribute,  but,  fearing  the  new  Manchu  power,  did  not  persist  in  his 
demands.     Since  then,  Corea  has  **  made  no  history." 

^^^  iSi'  This  generous  treatment  contrasts  well  with  the  dastardly 
behaviour  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  Netherlands  Estates  were  made  to  grovel  before 
him  about  half  a  centnry  earlier. 

^^  ^  seems  intended  for  Hijoshi  or  Hidejoshi,  who  was  already  dead. 
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CONTINENTAL  LANGUAGES. 


By  J.  Edkdcs,  D.D.,  Peking. 


[Read  December  15th,  1886.] 


Some  Japanese  Wobds  with  '*  M  '*  Final  or  Initial. 

In  amai,  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  amt^aif 
sweet.    Bat  am  is  month  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  he  compared  with  the  Mancha 
abka,  heaven.  This  helps  us  to  regard  the  Mancha  ka  as  saffix  and  the 
root  hecomes  monosyllabic.  Bat  ame  also  means  rain,  and  midsu  is 
water.  In  Mancha  muk'e  is  water.  Probably  ke  is  soffix  here.  If  8O9 
the  Japanese  and  Mancha  words  for  water  may  be  identified.  It  woold 
be  a  carioas  resalt  if  ame,  heaven,  shoald  originate  in  a  word  meaning 
water. 

Aman,  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  S  man,  wide-spreading,  over- 
flow, swelling  ap  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  H  man,  10,000,  and 
«IS  nuin,  fall.  We  have  farther  in  Japanese  amata,  mnch,  amari,  very, 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  9R  mi,  very,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p^Uf  nniversal.     In  Korean,  man  is  many. 

It  is  not  anlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  am£  and  aman  is 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

Damaru,  to  be  silent,  and  damam,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expect  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  corresponding  to  £  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  corre- 
spending  to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  ^  liang,  Domoru, 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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Domo,  the  plaral  affix,  as  in  onnadomoy  the  'women,  in  the  Chinese 
9.  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  in  the  conditional  suffix  domo  in  miredomo^ 
miyedzUy  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  Chinese  is  tf^i  Vang, 
(rising  tone  X  9),  if.  Bat  this  is  again  the  same  as  "f  shang^  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamau, 
to  give  to  inferiors. 

Fumu,  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  he  to  some  extent  the 
eqnivalent  of  the  Chinese  ff  hingy  walk,  ^  chengj  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  labial  initial  being  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  been  derived  by  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  %  p^ang,  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  King  may  have  been  formed.  Also  %  p*eng,  is  to 
walk. 

Gamashif  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  ^  hing, 
*<  form,*'  the  h  being  derived  from  g.  Hama,  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9^  p^ang,  side.  Hama-guri,  clfiin,  is  just  the  Chinese  ii^  pang,  mussel,  or 
olam,  followed  by  ^  kop^  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  ping,  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping,  ice. 

Hamaru,  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  ^  tarn,  addicted  to  wine,  %  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  bam.,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  vC» 
bam,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

Hameru,  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
^  to  place,  but  better  to  SH  siang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primaBval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  bam,  but  b  changed  to  t  and  s  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasxi,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  6.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Himeru,  to  hide.  In  Chinese  we  have  ^  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen ;  also  ^feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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the  pronanciation  is  given  for  about  the  year  A.D,  265.  It  is  there 
called  Pim£y  the  Chinese  sound  being  beyond  dispute.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  Japanese  pronanciation  was  Pime  in  the  third  century. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  pronunciation  fu  still  existing  in 
many  words,  which  shews  that  the  change  from  p  to  his  comparatively 
modern  and  not  yet  complete.  Hence  we  are  warranted  in  regarding 
all  Japanese  words  beginning  with  h  as  having  in  the  third  century 
begun  with  p. 

The  flower  Polygala  japomca  is  called  Hime  hagi,  the  princess* 
skin.  The  skin  of  a  princess  is  probably  considered  whiter  than  that  of 
ordinary  women.  The  word  hagi  is  the  Chinese  K  p%  from  an  old  bak. 
The  old  final  is  proved  to  have  been  k  in  the  following  manner.  The 
character  R.  pH  is  phonetic  in  S  pei,  pi,  coverlid,  to  cover,  extend  over* 
But  to  cover  over  is  also  S  fu  or  pok,  a  word  which  has  k  final  in  all 
the  tonic  dictionaries.  Hence  we  conclude  that  K  was  b€ik.  Other 
proofs  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  given.  Hoka,  outside,  is  the  Chinese 
#  piaUy  outside,  which  can  be  shewn  to  have  had  anciently  a  final  A,  in 
the  same  manner. 

Homei-u,  homekij  to  praise,  corresponds  to  the  Chinese  4^  f^g,  to 
praise,  to  flatter,  and  ^  &heng^  to  praise.  The  first  of  these  feng  is 
properly  holding  up  the  two  hands  respectfully.  The  root  idea  is  to 
bring  close  together  p^eng  or  horn.  The  identification  must  here  be  held 
doubtful.  In  regard  to  f$  c^heng,  to  praise,  to  weigh,  to  put  forward  an 
excuse,  the  resemblance  is  too  doubtful  to  be  relied  upon,  but  I  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  meantime. 

Ima,  now.     The  Moug3l  for  now  is  mttmif  in  colloquial  numo, 

Imada  and  mada^  still,  yet.  The  vowel  I  is  not  part  of  the  root. 
Machi  is  to  wait.  Made  is  until,  to.  Madzu^  still,  first.  Mate,  wait. 
Mata,  again,  moreover.  In  Mongol  we  have  basa,  also,  and.  The 
connection  seems  to  be  with  this  Mongol  word. 

Imashimeru,  to  blame,  agrees  in  sense  with  (same.  Of  these  two 
words  (same  is  much  the  more  comprehensible,  and  the  root  looks  almost 
as  if  it  had  become  inverted  by  caprice  in  imashimeru.  We  have  in 
Chinese  t^  sungy  to  blame,  cJieng^  to  remonstrate  with  ;  and  in  Japanese 
we  find  semegUf  to  dispute,  quarrel,  having  an  apparent  kinship  with 
semCf  torture.    In  Chinese  ^  ch*eng  is  to  blame,  wrangle.    All  these 
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words  seem  to  fonn  one  root,  the  Chinese  examples  having  ng  for  m,  as 
is  to  be  expected.  Bat  there  are  few  precedents  for  the  inversions  of 
roots,  and  I  reject  it  while  throwing  out  the  suggestion. 

Jgameru,  crooked,  same  as  magaru.  Here  is  a  case  snggestive  of 
inversion  of  the  root  as  hinted  at  in  the  explanation  of  imashimeru  as  a 
derivative  by  inversion  from  isame.  The  corresponding  root  in  Chinese 
is  ^  kong  for  kong,  a  bow,  i^  kiang  a  river,  called  so  from  its  windings. 
Xom  is  a  bow  in  Mongol.     Kom  pai  hpal  is  *  crooked  arm  *  in  Corean. 

Madara^  spotted,  is  in  Chinese  AK  spotted,  pock-marked. 

Magau,  imitate.  One  of  the  Chinese  words  for  imitation  is  it  pap. 
Two  p*8  do  not  like  to  remain  together  and  hence  the  final  p  was  changed 
to  ^  in  Fachow  and  to  t  in  Amoy.  We  have  also  lit  miau,  to  imitate  by 
drawing  a  copy  on  thin  paper  placed  over  the  original.  Now  the  final 
iau  ^  is  in  Chinese  the  sign  of  a  lost  k.     The  root  then  is  mak, 

Madou,  to  go  astray.  Chinese  ^  mi^  delude,  be  deluded.  Probably 
from  77ia,  hemp,  the  symbol  of  confusion  from  the  disorder  of  the  fibres 
defying  all  arrangement.  Mayou,  to  be  confused,  shews  that  y  stands  for 
d,     Midareru  is  another  form. 

MakaserUf  entrust  to  another.  This  is  the  Chinese  i^  fu,  entrust  to. 
This  was  anciently  j^ok.  Chinese  roots  beginning  with  m  are  not  very 
numerous.  In  Japanese  they  are  abundant.  Hence  the  equivalents  of 
Japanese  roots  will  in  Chinese  often  commence  with  p  or/. 

Makeru,  to  be  defeated.     Chin.  9  bu,  hok, 

MakUy  roll  up.     Chin,  ^pok^  a  roll  of  paper. 

'MajikaiyHeM,  Chin.  fS/u  for  6o/r,  near  to.  The  final  A  in  IgT  as  a 
phonetic  is  obtained  from  dictionaries.  See  under  this  word  in  my 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  Characters.  The  k  is  lost  from 
the  root  in  this  Japanese  word. 

Majirij  mixed.     Chin.  M  pok,  mixed.     Lost  in  Japanese  word. 

Meget-u,  to  break.   Chin,  fft  h*o,  old  Chinese,  pak  to  break,  be  broken. 

Modasu,  to  be  silent    Chin.  'In,  mitt  qniet. 

Mokeini,  to  prepare.     Chin.  fS  pei^  bak^  prepare. 

Moqa,  would  that.     Chin.  G  pa,  pak,  would  that. 

^In  Chinese  the  fact  that  au  and  iau  represent  a  lost  k  rests  on  the  principle 
that  k  and  a  are  both  gattorol  letters.  Ho  also  a  final  t  or  ei  indicates  a  lost  final 
p  or  tt  because  these  vowels  belong  to  the  front  part  of  the  mouth. 
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Fumif  a  letter.  This  word,  rendered  fi  by  the  Japanese,  is  really 
the  Chinese  ^ /^?^,  a  sealed  document.  We  have  in  Manchn/fmM, 
address  of  a  letter ;  fempi-lemhi,  to  address  a  letter ;  fempile  boumhtf 
cause  a  letter  to  be  addressed. 

Honif  labour.  The  Gorean  is  p*um  aspirated,  and  beside  it  in  the 
dictionary  is  p*um  aspirated  for  breast,  Jap.  mune.  The  reason  why 
m  is  not  found  as  final  of  the  root  in  Japanese,  but  has  been  replaced  by 
n  is  to  be  found  in  an  unwillingness  to  have  m  occurring  twice  in  one 
root.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  through  the  great  fondness  of  the 
Japanese  for  the  letter  m  this  repetition  is  often  found,  as  in  mamorit  in 
Chinese  ^  pau,  po. 

Maku,  tent.   Mongol,  maihan.    Chinese  9  mUy  in  old  Chinese  mok, 

Maga,  misfortune.  Corean,  mako,  bad,  badly,  recklessly.  Mongol 
magOf  colloquial,  nzo,  bad.    Jap.  mettay  recklessly.   Perhaps  g  is  lost  here. 

MamOy  manner.  lu  Corean  mat.  In  Chinese  Vi  man.  Old  Chinese 
mok  ^  mu,  old  Chin,  mok,  model,  manner.  Mongol  met*u  manner.  This 
is  perhaps  from  megetit, 

Marui  round.     Mong.  mochogoVt  round. 

Meshij  boiled  rice.  Mong.  bada,  rice  or  other  food.  Chin.  Kfan. 
Old  Chin,  ian,  rice  or  other  food. 

Miy  body.     Mong.  heye,    Jap.  mi,  I.     Mongol  6t,  I. 

Michint,  fill  up.     Chin.  ^  mi,  to  fill  up,  to  complete. 

Mukashiy  in  old  times,  old.  Cor.  muk,  old.  Chin.  31  mat,  old.  If 
we  adopt  the  princ^Ie  that  labial  initials  change  to  tooth  letters  and 
gutturals,  this  root  becomes  akin  to  ^  lau,  V  kieu,  gok  -jr  ku,  kok, 

Maye,  before.  Cor.  Men  tiye.  Mong.  umun  or  emun.  This  seems 
to  be  the  Chin.  ^  mieny  face,  before.  Compare  Jap.  omote,  face,  front. 
Hence  we  may  expect  that  there  are  some  words  in  Japanese  where  t 
appears  for  final  n, 

Matf  in  Corean  is  *  end  *  as  in  Chinese  ^  mat.  In  Japanese  this  is 
hatei'Uy  to  end,  hatey  end.  We  have  also  in  Chinese  II  6a,  6af,  to  end* 
A  root  like  this  is  of  course  a  verb  of  cutting  effected  by  the  arm  with 
some  implement.  But  appearances  are  in  favour  of  a  single  origin 
of  this  root  before  the  separation  of  the  Chinese  from  the  Corean  and 
Japanese  languages.  It  might  be  said  that  mat  in  Corean  is  the  trans- 
cribed Chinese  word  ^,  but  the  Corean  scholar  prefers  to  identify  it 
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with  H  which  is  found  in  the  dictionary  of  the  missionaries,  and  with 
reason,  for  if  it  were  Chinese  it  would  necessarily  he  mat  in  the  Gorean 
transcription,  which  accordingly  we  find  in  the  dictionary  with  ^, 

Uniaf  horse.  Mong.  morin.  Cor.  mar,  Chinese  ma.  While  the 
word  for  horse  is  the  same  in  all  these  languages  and  in  Manchu  (monn) 
there  is  a  different  word  for  saddle  in  each.  Jap.  kura,  Mongol  emegeL 
Man.  enggemu.  Cor.  Jcilma.  Chinese  an.  The  Manchu  word  is  prohahly 
the  Mongol  transposed.  The  Corean  kil  means  also  hnrden,  and  the 
Japanese  kura  prohahly  is  derived  also  from  hurden  hearing.  The 
Chinese  an  means  that  on  which  things  are  placed.  The  Corean  is 
distinctly  more  connected  with  the  Japanese  than  the  Chinese,  and  this 
fact  points  to  an  ancient  connection  in  the  customs  of  common  life 
between  Japan  and  Corea.  It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  also  that  the 
horse  is  more  ancient  in  Japan  than  the  practice  of  using  saddles  for 
carrying  loads.  This  practice  would  seem  to  be  among  the  different 
races  long  posterior  to  the  possession  of  the  animal. 

EuLES  FOR  Comparing  Japanese  Boots  with  those  of  China, 

Corea  and  Tartary. 

The  following  rules  may  be  found  serviceable  in  compai'ing  Japanese 
with  Chinese  and  Tartar  words. 

1.  The  letter  m  as  final  in  a  root  in  Japanese  is  in  Chinese  m  or  ng. 
In  Mongol  and  Manchu  it  is  m  and  less  frequently  ng.  In  Corean  m 
occurs  occasionally  for  the  Chinese  ng. 

2.  The  initial  m  in  Japanese  roots  is  usually  in  Chinese  m,  p,  or/. 
The  old  initial  m  of  primitive  roots  has  maintained  its  position  much 
better  in  Japanese  than  in  Chinese. 

8.  There  are  traces  in  Chinese  of  an  extensive  change  of  lip  letters 
into  tooth  and  guttural  letters  in  the  initials  of  roots.  Many  roots  are 
found  in  Chinese  with  a  lip  initial  and  at  the  same  time  a  tooth  or 
guttural  initial,  or  there  may  be  all  three  existing  contemporaneously  as  in 
feng,  hung,  chengy  which  all  mean  bring  the  hands  together  in  presenting, 
in  greeting  or  in  receiving.  The  work  of  comparison  of  roots  is  then 
not  complete  if  we  only  compare  labial  with  labial  and  guttural  with 
guttural. 

4.  The  Japanese  initial  h  is  always  labial. 
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Obsebvations. 

While  in  grammatical  development  the  affinity  of  Japanese  with 
Corean,  Manchn  and  Mongol  is  undoubted,  the  comparison  of  roots  with 
those  of  the  Chinese  language  proves  affinity  also,  and  this  genetic 
connection  is  additional  to  ancient  historical  borrowing  which  would 
take  place  through  Corea  from  the  11th  century  before  Christ  down  to 
modem  times. 

In  the  case  of  fumi,  a  letter,  this  instance  of  borrowing  would  be 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  Chinese  verb  ^  feng  had  changed  m  to 
ng.  This  change  would  occur  later  in  outlying  dialects  like  that 
spoken  in  Corea  than  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  rhymes  of 
the  Book  of  Odes  have  preserved  to  us  the  sounds  of  the  Chow  dynasty 
£.  C.  1120  to  B.  C.  600.  In  Corea  we  find  words  such  as  81  chung^  to 
plant,  in  the  form  shim-eu-ta.  City  wall  ^  cheng  or  Hi  tdang  in  tam^ 
Hiung,  savage,  ytL  is  hem,  Hiung^  bear,  is  hom^  and  in  Japanese  huma. 
Hiang  $  fragrant,  is  kom. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  in  the  part  of  China  bordering  on 
Corea  the  change  from  m  to  ng  was  later  than  Honan  and  Shensi  which 
judging  fi'om  the  rhymes  of  old  poetry  and  from  the  Sanscrit  trans- 
criptions, which  began  A.  D.  65,  had  become  accustomed  to  ng  for  m  at 
least  by  the  Han  dynasty.  The  Japanese  then  might  borrow /umi  for  a 
sealed  document  as  late  as  the  Han  dynasty  if  not  earlier. 

The  existence  of  final  t  in  Native  Corean  words  shews  that  the 
substitution  of  r  for  t  final  in  Chinese  words  taken  over  into  Corean  was 
a  Chinese  peculiarity  at  the  time  of  the  transcription.  Thus  ^  mutf 
thing,  was  called  mur  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  Coreans  then  transcribed 
it  with  their  letter  I.  If  it  had  been  called  mut  by  the  Chinese  the 
Coreans  would  have  made  it  mut  also,  their  syllabary  not  being  deficient 
in  that  respect. 


(  108  ) 


ON  MAEITIME  ENTERPRISE  IN  JAPAN. 


By  H.  a.  C.  Bonab. 


[Read  February  9th,  1887.] 

NotwithstaDding  the  namber  of  societies  which  have  been  formed 
of  late  years  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  past  history 
of  this  interesting  country,  the  story  of  the  mercantile  marine  remains 
still  unwritten.  Sometime  during  the  year  1882  or  the  end  of  the  year 
1881,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  addressed  to  the  local 
Governments  of  all  cities  and  prefectures  throughout  the  empire  a 
notification  announcing  that  it  had  been  officially  decided  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  shipping  affairs  in  Japan  since  ancient  times,  and  to 
this  end  the  local  authorities  were  to  address  enquiries  to  the  priests  in 
charge  of  temples  and  shrines,  to  families  of  long  pedigree,  to  persons 
who  served  as  sailors  in  merchantmen  or  vessels  of  war  under  the  feudal 
system,  and  finally  to  whatever  source  might  suggest  itself  as  likely  to 
furnish  information.  Copies  of  all  documents  bearing  upon  the  subject 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  in  Tokyo,  the  following  being 
specially  mentioned  in  a  list  accompanying  this  notification,  viz  :  Plans 
of  native  and  foreign  ships  and  their  appliances,  of  river  boats,  fishing 
boats,  pleasure  boats ;  of  ships  used  by  the  Shoguns  or  Nobles,  and  of 
those  employed  by  pirates  in  former  ages ;  charts,  books  on  shiprbuild- 
ing,  laws  and  other  documents  relating  to  shipping,  pictures  of  the 
scenes  of  sham  fights  at  sea,  etc.,  etc. 

What  effect  this  notification  has  had  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  since  the 
time  of  its  issue  no  official  report  has,  I  believe,  appeared  on  the  subject 
of  maritime  entei'prise  in  Japan  in  former  times.    In  preparing  this 
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paper  I  have  bad  mncb  difficulty  in  obtaiDing  materials  snch  as  were 
specified  by  tbe  Department  of  Agricaltnre  and  Commerce.  Nothing 
appears  to  be  known  of  tbe  subject,  and  my  researches  convince  me  that 
there  are  but  very  few  Japanese  books  containing  any  details  respecting 
Japanese  ships  of  tbe  earlier  times.  A  few  histories  confine  themselves 
to  the  mention  of  warlike  expeditions,  or  the  building  of  some  boats  for 
extraordinary  purposes.  In  some  volumes  I  have  found  much  that  was 
interesting  on  the  subject  of  maritime  warfare,  but  only  one  collection 
of  books — the  Wakan  Senyoshiu  (collection  of  ships  used  by  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese) — gives  anything  like  a  history  of  the  Japanese 
ship.  I  was  fortunate  enough  very  lately  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  collee- 
tion,  compiled  by  one  Eanazawa  Kanemitsu,  who  lived  about  160  years 
ago,  and  to  these  volumes  I  am  indebted  for  the  great  part  of  the 
information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  history  of  Japanese  mantime  enterprise  may  be  said  to 
comprise  three  periods, — that  of  its  early  development  until  it  reached  a 
flourishing  condition,  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  strict  edict  of 
the  Shoguu  lyemitsu  in  1639 ;  the  period  which  elapses  between  that  date 
and  the  Restoration  in  1866 ;  and  thirdly,  the  development  of  the  modem 
Japanese  mercantile  marine,  beginning  soon  after  tbe  Restoration.  The 
first  period  is  historically  the  most  interesting ;  of  the  middle,  hardly 
anything  appears  to  be  known  ;  and  lastly,  the  present  mercantile  marine 
of  Japan  is  of  such  recent  growth  that  its  history  is  easily  investigated* 
Respecting  the  enterprise,  both  commercial  and  naval,  of  the  earlj 
Japanese,  I  have  collected  the  following  details  from  tbe  Wakan  Senyo* 
shiu  and  other  books.  The  origin  of  boats  is  spoken  of  in  the  volume  of 
the  **  Divine  Age,''  in  the  Nihon  Shoki  (Japanese  Records)  as  follows : 

Izanagi  no  mikoto  and  Izanami  no  mikoto  became  husband  and 
wife.  Among  their  progeny  was  Hiruko  (the  leach).  The  latter  had 
reached  the  age  of  three  but  could  not  walk,  so  his  pai*ents  put  him  into 
a  boat  called  Amano  iwakimi  fune  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  waves. 

Others  say  that  a  boat  called  Tori  no  iioakusu  fune  was  bonit 
and  that  Hiruko  was  placed  in  it  and  oast  adrift. 

The  explanation  of  Ama  no  iwakusu  fune  is  given  as  follows : 

Ama  meant  heaven  or  something  which  existed  naturally.     lum 
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(rock)  meant  hardness.  Kusu  (camphor  tree  wood)  was  the  name  of  a 
wood  which  was  only  serviceahle  after  seven  years*  growth,  and  funs 
was  anything  wherehy  an  otherwise  impossihle  place  conld  he  crossed. 

Hiruko,  although  having  attained  the  age  of  three,  was  fated  never 
to  he  ahle  to  stand  np,  and  therefore  a  hoat  came  into  existence  into 
which  he  was  pat.  The  Wakan  Senyoshiu  gives  an  illastration  of  this 
boat. 

It  is  farther  explained  in  the  volame  of  the  "Divine  Age"  how 
one  Nigi  Hayabi  no  mikoto  gave  to  **  Takami  mnsubi  no  mikoto  **  ten 
kinds  of  treasai-es,  and  that  the  latter  descended  in  the  '*  Ama  no  iwa 
fane  **  and  settled  on  the  top  of  **  Ikaraga  no  mine  *'  in  the  province  of 
Eawachi.  A  variety  of  boats  are  thus  spoken  of,  each  of  which  has  a 
special  legend  more  or  less  supported.  Saffice  it  to  say  that  all  these 
boats  were  a  kind  of  water-proof  basket  in  which  the  occapant  reached 
his  destination  by  some  wonderful  means. 

Passing  from  the  age  of  the  gods  to  more  historical  times,  we  come 
to  Jimmu  Tenno,  who  is  supposed  to  have  existed  about  660  B.C.,  and 
is  related  to  have  lived  in  the  province  of  Hiuga  at  Takachiho.  This 
province  and  the  outlying  districts  comprised  all  the  territory  under  his 
rule,  but  hearing  that  there  were  other  countries  to  the  east  of  him,  he 
set  out  to  conquer  them.  When  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Hayasu  in 
Biuga  he  was  met  by  a  fisherman.  The  Emperor  asked  him  who  he 
was  and  the  fisherman  replied  that  he  was  called  Utsuhiko,  that  having 
beard  that  the  son  of  the  gods  was  on  his  way  to  the  coast,  he  had 
come  to  meet  him.  At  Jimmu  Tenno's  request  the  fisherman  consented 
to  pilot  him  across  the  waters.  Jimmu  Tenn5,  having  built  war  vessels, 
set  out  from  Miyazaki  and  reached  a  place  called  "  Ye  no  miya  **  in  Aki. 
From  thence  he  went  into  Bizen,  and  during  the  space  of  three  years 
busied  himself  building  war  vessels  and  preparing  war  materials.  He 
then  reached  Nauiwa  (Osaka)  and  subdued  the  people  inland.  Finally 
he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  and  established  his  palace  in  Unebiyama, 
in  Yamato.  This  is  the  account  of  the  first  war  expedition  by  sea 
recorded  in  Japanese  annals.  After  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  Emperor  Sujin 
(Tenno),  81  B.C.,  is  spoken  of  in  Japanese  histories  as  having  issued  a 
notification  stating  that  as  ships  were  indispensable  and  the  people 
living  by  the  sea  quite  destitute  of  them,  much  inconvenience  resulted, 
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and  that  ships  should  therefore  be  built.  This  date  (81  B.C.)  ifr 
generally  agreed  upon  by  Japanese  authors  as  the  date  about  whieh 
ships  were  first  bailt  in  Japan.  We  next  read  of  Jinga  Eog5  (in  the 
year  200  A.D.)  undertaking  an  expedition  against  Corea.  She  left  the 
port  of  Wanitsu  in  Tsukashi  (Chiknzen),  and  crossed  over  to  Shiragi, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Corea.  The  number  of  her  ships  is  said  to  have 
been  such  that  the  sea  was  covered  with  them,  and  that  the  heavens 
re-echoed  with  the  sound  of  the  drums ;  the  King  of  Corea,  awed  by  this 
large  force,  speedily  submitted,  and  without  a  blow  being  struck  swore' 
submission  to  Japan,  and  promised  to  send  tribute  every  year  in  the 
shape  of  eighty  ships  filled  with  various  treasures.  The  Empress 
Jingu*s  expedition  to  Corea  would  therefore  be  the  first  expedition 
from  Japan  to  a  foreign  country. 

In  the  Koku  Shu-yaku  (Summary  of  the  History  of  Japan)  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  year  274  A.D.  the  Emperor  Ojin  caused  to  be  built  a 
large  ship  in  Idzu,  10  jo  or  100  feet  long,  and  which  was  called 
"  Eareno  "  (meaning  '*  swift ").  This  boat  is  described  as  corresponding 
in  size  to  the  more  modern  ship  which  had  80  oars,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  a  ship  of  a  very  unusual  size  for  those  days.  So  much  was 
this  ship  thought  of  that,  so  history  says,  when  it  became  useless 
from  age,  it  was  broken  up  into  firewood  which  served  to  evaporate  a 
quantity  of  sea- water  from  which  500  bags  of  salt  were  obtained.  This 
quantity  of  salt  was  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  memory  of 
this  large  ship. 

We  next  hear  of  500  ships  being  built  in  Muko,  the  present  Hyogo» 
which  fleet  when  completed  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  while  in 
the  harbor.  The  king  of  Corea,  hearing  of  this,  is  related  to  have 
sent  over  a  number  of  ship  carpenters  to  assist  in  building  new  ships. 
Such  are  the  fragments  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the- 
very  early  history  of  Japanese  shipping. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  other  expeditions  of  the  Japanese 
to  foreign  countries,  but  they  do  not  mention  what  sort  of  vessels  were 
used  in  the  earlier  days  and  therefore  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
degree  of  development  attained  by  the  ancient  Japanese.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Chamberlain  mentions  in  his  "  introduction  to  a  translation  of  the- 
Ko'ji  ki"  in  his  paragraph  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early^ 
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Japanese,  that  **  navigation  seems  to  have  been  in  a  very  elementary 
*'  stage.  Indeed  the  art  of  sailing  was,  as  we  know  from  the  classioal 
'<  literature  of  the  country,  bat  little  practised  in  Japan  even  so  late  as- 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  and  subsequent  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  Chinese  civilization,  etc.*' 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the  subject,  there  seems- 
little  doubt  but  that  until  a  far  later  period  than  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  rowing  was  all  the  Japanese  knew  about  navigation ;  hardly  any 
mention  is  made  of  the  sail  in  descriptions  of  early  Japanese  ships, 
whereas  oars  and  rowers  are  spoken  of  in  a  detailed  manner,  which' 
would  tend  to  show  that  they  laid  hardly  any  stress  on  the  use 
of  the  sail. 

The  shape  of  a  boat  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a  certain  constellation' 
called  Ten  sen,  "  heavenly  boat ; "  which  constellation  is  represented 
thus : 


It  seems  just  as  likely,  however,  that  the  constellation  was  so 
called  from  its  ship-like  appearance.  The  word  June,  commonly  used 
for  **  ship,"  is  stated  by  some  to  be  derived  from  fare,  furu,  to  move 
about  or  roll  (like  a  ship).  The  sound  of  the  word  is  mentioned  as 
being  derived  from  a  variety  of  characters   ^  ^,   %  $^,  #  ^,   £  ^,. 

The  word  *<  maruy  No  very  clear  explanation  is  given  of  this; 
familiar  word  affixed  to  the  name  of  every  ship  in  Japan.  The  term 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  connection  with  ships  before  the 
time  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  who  called  two  ships  that  he  built  the 
**  Nihon  Mara  ''  and  **  Ataka  Maru.*'     Since  that  time  it  appears  that 
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Some  Japanese  Wobds  with  *<  M  **  Final  or  Initial. 

In  amai,  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  om^oti 
sweet.    Bat  am  is  mouth  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  be  compared  with  the  Mandia 
ahka,  heaven.  This  helps  as  to  regard  the  Manchn  ka  as  saflbc  and  the 
root  becomes  monosyllabic.  Bat  ame  also  means  rain,  and  midgu  ia 
water.  In  Manchu  muk^e  is  water.  Probably  ke  is  snffix  here.  If  80» 
the  Japanese  and  Manchu  words  for  water  may  be  identified.  It  would 
be  a  curious  result  if  ame,  heaven,  should  originate  in  a  word  meaning 
water. 

Atnan,  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  S  man,  wide-spreading,  over- 
flow, swelling  up  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  H  man^  10,000,  and 
^  man,  full.  We  have  further  in  Japanese  amata,  much,  amari^  very, 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  91  mt,  very,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p^u,  universal.     In  Korean,  man  is  many. 

It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  ame  and  aman  ia 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

Damaru,  to  be  silent,  and  damasu,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expect  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  corresponding  to  t  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  ^  Hang,  DomorUf 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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DomOf  the  plaral  aiffix,  as  in  onnadomo^  the  women,  in  the  Chinese 
V.  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  in  the  conditional  snffix  domo  in  miredomo, 
miyedzUj  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  ChiDese  is  ir^5  Vang, 
(rising  tone  X  9),  if.  But  this  is  again  the  same  as  H"  shang,  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamaUf 
to  give  to  inferiors. 

FumUy  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  he  to  some  extent  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  ^f  hing^  walk,  ti£  chengt  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  labial  initial  being  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  been  derived  by  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  9  p*ang,  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  king  may  have  been  formed.  Also  ^  p*eng,  is  to 
walk. 

Oamashi,  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  f&  king, 
*<  form,"  the  h  being  derived  from  g.  Hama,  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9'  p^ang,  side.  Hama-guri,  clam,  is  just  the  Chinese  ^  pang^  mussel,  or 
elam,  followed  by  ip  kop,  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  pingy  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping^  ice. 

HamarUf  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  Sl  tarn,  addicted  to  wine,  %  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  bam,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  *yC» 
bam,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

Hameru,  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
ft  to  place,  but  better  to  JK  siang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primsBval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  bam,  but  b  changed  to  t  and  8  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasu,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  b.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Htmeru,  to  hide.  In  Chinese  we  have  I*  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen ;  also  ^feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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Some  Japanese  Words  with  *'  M  "  Final  or  Initial. 

In  am  at,  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  amt^ai, 
sweet.     Bat  am  is  mouth  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  he  compared  with  the  Mandia 
ahka,  heaven.  This  helps  as  to  regard  the  Manchn  ka  as  saflbc  and  the 
root  becomes  monosyllahic.  Bat  ame  also  means  rain,  and  midgu  18 
water.  In  Mancha  muk^e  is  water.  Prohahly  ke  is  saffix  here.  If  80» 
the  Japanese  and  Mancha  words  for  water  may  be  identified.  It  would 
be  a  carioas  resalt  if  ame,  heaven,  shoald  originate  in  a  word  meaning 
water. 

Aman,  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  S  man,  wide-spreading,  over* 
flow,  swelling  up  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  H  man,  10,000,  and 
^  7}uin,  fall.  We  have  farther  in  Japanese  amata,  much,  amari,  yery, 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  M  mif  very,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p^u,  universal.     In  Korean,  man  is  many. 

It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  ame  and  aman  iB 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

Damartit  to  be  silent,  and  dainasu,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expect  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  correspondiDg  to  t  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  ^  liang,  Domoru^ 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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DomOf  the  plaral  affix,  as  in  annadomOf  the  women,  in  the  Chinese 
V.  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  io  the  conditional  snffix  domo  in  miredovM, 
miysdzu,  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  Chinese  is  it^;  Vang, 
(rising  tone  X  9),  if.  But  this  is  again  the  same  as  H"  ahang,  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamav, 
io  give  to  inferiors. 

Fumu,  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  be  to  some  extent  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  ff  hing,  walk,  ti£  cheng,  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  labial  initial  being  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  been  derived  by  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  1&  p^ang,  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  king  may  have  been  formed.  Also  ^  p*eng,  is  to 
walk. 

Oamashi,  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  ^  hing^ 
*<  form,"  the  h  being  derived  from  g.  Hama,  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9'  p^angt  side.  Hama-guri,  clam,  is  just  the  Chinese  ^  pang,  mussel,  or 
elam,  followed  by  ip  kop,  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  ping,  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping,  ice. 

Hamaru,  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  ^  tarn,  addicted  to  wine,  *%  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  bam,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  *yC»' 
bam,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

Hameru,  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
ft  to  place,  but  better  to  JK  siang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primsBval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  bam,  but  b  changed  to  t  and  8  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasu,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  b.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Himeru,  to  hide.     In  Chinese  we  have  I*  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen ;  also  ^feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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Some  Japanese  Words  with  **  M  **  Final  or  Initial. 

In  amai,  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  om^of, 
sweet.     But  am  is  month  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  be  compared  with  the  Mandia 
ahka,  heaven.  This  helps  as  to  regard  the  Manchn  ka  as  snflix  and  the 
root  becomes  monosyllabic.  But  ame  also  means  rain,  and  midgu  18 
water.  In  Manchu  muk^e  is  water.  Probably  ke  is  suffix  here.  If  80, 
the  Japanese  and  Manchu  words  for  water  may  be  identified.  It  would 
be  a  curious  result  if  ame,  heaven,  should  originate  in  a  word  meaning 
water. 

Aman,  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  S  man,  wide-spreading,  over- 
flow, swelling  up  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  H  man^  10,000,  and 
im  fnan,  full.  We  have  further  in  Japanese  am^ta,  much,  amari^  very, 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  M  mi,  yerj,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p^u,  universal.     In  Korean,  man  is  many. 

It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  am£  and  aman  iB 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

Damaru,  to  be  silent,  and  damasu,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expect  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  correspondiug  to  t  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  ^  liang,  DomorUf 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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Domo,  the  plaral  aiffiz,  as  in  onnadomo^  the  women,  in  the  Chinese 
llf  •  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  in  the  conditional  suffix  domo  in  miredomo, 
miyedzUj  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  Chinese  is  is^5  t'ang, 
(rising  tone  X  9),  if.  But  this  is  again  the  same  as  H"  shang,  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamaUf 
to  give  to  inferiors. 

Fumu,  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  he  to  some  extent  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  ^f  hingf  walk,  ti£  chengt  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  lahial  initial  heing  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  heen  derived  hy  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  9  p^ang,  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  king  may  have  heen  formed.  Also  M  p^eng^  is  to 
walk. 

Oamashi,  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  f&  hing^ 
*<  form,"  the  h  heing  derived  from  g,  Hama,  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9'  p*angy  side.  Hama-guriy  clam,  is  just  the  Chinese  ^  pang,  mussel,  or 
elam,  followed  by  ip  kop,  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  ping,  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping,  ice. 

Hamaru,  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  Si  tarn,  addicted  to  wine,  %  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  bam,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  vC»' 
bam,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

Hameru,  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
ft  to  place,  but  better  to  JK  siang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primsBval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  bam,  but  b  changed  to  t  and  s  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasu,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  b.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Himeru,  to  hide.     In  Chinese  we  have  I*  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen ;  also  ^feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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CONNECTION  OF  JAPANESE  WITH  THE  ADJACENT 

CONTINENTAL  LANGUAGES. 


Bt  J.  Edkdts,  D.D.,  Pbkimo. 


[Read  December  15th,  1886.] 


Some  Japanese  Wobds  with  **  M  "  Final  or  Initial. 

In  amaiy  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  amt'oti 
sweet.     But  am  is  month  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  be  compared  with  the  Mandm 
abka,  heaven.  This  helps  as  to  regard  the  Manchn  ka  as  stiflix  and  the 
root  becomes  monosyllabic.  But  ame  also  means  rain,  and  midzu  ia 
water.  In  Manchn  muk^e  is  water.  Probably  ke  is  suffix  here.  If  80» 
the  Japanese  and  Manchu  words  for  water  may  be  identified.  It  would 
be  a  carious  result  if  ame,  heaven,  should  originate  in  a  word  meaning 
water. 

AmaUf  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  S  man,  wide-spreading,  over- 
flow, swelling  up  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  H  man,  10,000,  and 
^  mxifif  full.  We  have  further  in  Japanese  amata,  much,  amari,  yery, 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  91  mt,  very,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p*u,  universal.     In  Korean,  man  is  many. 

It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  ams  and  aman  ia 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

DamarUj  to  be  silent,  and  damasu,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expect  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  corresponding  to  t  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  ^  liang,  DomorUf 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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Domoy  the  plaral  affix,  as  in  onnadomo^  the  women,  in  the  Chinese 
^,  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  in  the  conditional  suffix  domo  in  miredomo, 
miyedzUj  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  Chinese  is  i^!i  Vang, 
(rising  tone  X  9),  if.  But  this  is  again  the  same  as  H"  shangy  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamau, 
to  give  to  inferiors. 

Fumu,  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  be  to  some  extent  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  ^f  hingy  walk,  ti£  chengt  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  labial  initial  being  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  been  derived  by  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  %  p*ang,  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  king  may  have  been  formed.  Also  M  p*eng,  is  to 
walk. 

Oamashi,  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  ^  hing, 
"  form,"  the  h  being  derived  from  g.  Hama,  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9'  p^ang,  side.  Hama-guri,  clam,  is  just  the  Chinese  ^  pang,  mussel,  or 
elam,  followed  by  ip  kop,  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  ping,  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping,  ice. 

Hamaru,  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  ^  tam,  addicted  to  wine,  *%  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  bam,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  'it*- 
bam,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

Hameric,  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
ft  to  place,  but  better  to  JK  siang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primaeval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  bam,  but  b  changed  to  t  and  8  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasu,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  b.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Himeru,  to  hide.     In  Chinese  we  have  H  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen ;  also  ^feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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CONNECTION  OF  JAPANESE  WITH  THE  ADJACENT 

CONTINENTAL  LANGUAGES. 


By  J.  Edkdts,  D.D.,  Pbkimo. 


[Read  December  15th,  1886.] 


Some  Japanese  Wobds  with  <*  M  "  Final  or  Initial. 

In  am  at  J  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  amVaif 
sweet.    Bat  am  is  month  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  be  compared  with  the  Mandm 
abka,  heaven.  This  helps  as  to  regaid  the  Manchn  ka  as  saflbc  and  the 
root  becomes  monosyllabic.  Bat  ame  also  means  rain,  and  midgu  18 
water.  In  Mancha  muk^e  is  water.  Probably  ke  is  saffix  here.  If  80, 
the  Japanese  and  Mancha  words  for  water  may  be  identified.  It  would 
be  a  carioas  resalt  if  ame,  heaven,  shoald  originate  in  a  word  meaniiig 
water. 

Aman,  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  S  man,  wide-spreading,  over* 
flow,  swelling  np  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  H  man,  lO.OOO,  and 
^  man,  full.  We  have  further  in  Japanese  amata,  much,  amarif  yery, 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  91  mi,  very,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p*u,  universal.     In  Korean,  man  is  many. 

It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  am£  and  aman  18 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

Damaru,  to  be  silent,  and  damam,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expect  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  corresponding  to  t  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  ^  liang,  DomarUf 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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DomOf  the  plaral  affix,  as  in  onnadomo,  the  women,  in  the  Chinese 
9.  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  in  the  conditional  snffix  domo  in  miredomo, 
miyedzu,  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  Chinese  is  ^li  t*ang, 
(rising  tone  J:.  9),  if.  But  this  is  again  the  same  as  'S'  shang^  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamau, 
to  give  to  inferiors. 

Fumu,  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  be  to  some  extent  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  if  king,  walk,  ^  cheng,  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  labial  initial  being  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  been  derived  by  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  %  p*ang,  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  king  may  have  been  formed.  Also  jS^  p*eng,  is  to 
walk. 

Gamashi,  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  f^  hing^ 
*'  form,''  the  h  being  derived  from  g,  Hama,  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9  p*ang,  side.  Hama-guri,  clam,  is  just  the  Chinese  ^  parig^  mussel,  or 
olam,  followed  by  ip  kop,  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  ping^  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping,  ice. 

Hamaru,  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  &L  tarn,  addicted  to  wine,  %  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  bam,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  VC»' 
bam,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

Hameru,  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
Hn  to  place,  but  better  to  J8  aiang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primaBval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  bam,  but  b  changed  to  t  and  8  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasu,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  b.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Himeru,  to  hide.     In  Chinese  we  have  ^  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen;  also  1^  feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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Some  Japanese  Words  with  <*  M  "  Final  or  Initial. 

In  amai,  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  amt^aif 
sweet.    Bui  am  is  month  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  be  compared  with  the  Manoha 
ahka,  heaven.  This  helps  us  to  regard  the  Mancha  ka  as  snffix  and  the 
root  becomes  monosyllabic.  But  ame  also  means  rain,  and  ifik2»H  18 
water.  In  Manchn  muk'e  is  water.  Probably  ke  is  snffix  here.  If  80» 
the  Japanese  and  Mancha  words  for  water  may  be  identified.  It  would 
be  a  curioos  resolt  if  ame,  heaven,  shoold  originate  in  a  word  meaning 
water. 

Aman,  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  H  man,  wide-spreading*  over* 
flow,  swelling  up  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  )(  m^m,  10,000,  and 
«£  mMu,  full.  We  have  farther  in  Japanese  amata,  mach,  amaH^  ^^ly* 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  Wi  mi,  very,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p^Uy  aniversal.     In  Korean,  man  is  many. 

It  is  not  anlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  ame  and  amoii  is 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

Daniaru,  to  be  silent,  and  datnasu,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expeet  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  corresponding  to  t  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  ootxe- 
spending  to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  ^  liang.  DomorUf 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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DomOf  the  plaral  affix,  as  in  onnadomOf  the  women,  in  the  Chinese 
9.  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  in  the  conditional  suffix  domo  in  miredomo^ 
miyedzUf  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  Chinese  is  i^i  Vang, 
(rising  tone  J:.  9),  if.  But  this  is  again  the  same  as  'S'  shang^  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamau^ 
to  give  to  inferiors. 

Fumu,  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  be  to  some  extent  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  if  king,  walk,  ^  cheng,  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  labial  initial  being  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  been  derived  by  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  %  p*ang,  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  king  may  have  been  formed.  Also  jS^  p^eng^  is  to 
walk. 

GamashU  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  f^  king, 
*'  form,''  the  h  being  derived  from  g,  Hama,  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9  p*ang,  side.  Hama-guri,  clam,  is  just  the  Chinese  i^  pang,  mussel,  or 
olam,  followed  by  ip  kop,  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  ping,  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping,  ice. 

Hamaru,  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  Sft  tam,  addicted  to  wine,  %  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  ham,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  vC»' 
ham,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

Hameru,  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
ft  to  place,  but  better  to  J8  aiang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primaBval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  ham,  but  h  changed  to  t  and  a  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasxi,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  6.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Himeru,  to  hide.     In  Chinese  we  have  ^  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen;  also  ^feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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Some  Japanese  Words  with  <*  M  "  Final  or  Initial. 

In  amai,  sweet,  we  find  a  coincidence  with  the  Mongol  amPaif 
sweet.    Bat  am  is  month  in  Mongol. 

The  Japanese  ame,  heaven,  may  he  compared  with  the  Mancha 
ahka,  heaven.  This  helps  us  to  regard  the  Manchn  ka  as  snffix  and  the 
root  hecomes  monosyllahic.  But  ame  also  means  rain,  and  ifik2»H  18 
water.  In  Manchu  muk^e  is  water.  Prohahly  ke  is  suffix  here.  If  so, 
the  Japanese  and  Manchu  words  for  water  may  he  identified.  It  would 
be  a  carious  result  if  ame,  heaven,  should  originate  in  a  word  meamng 
water. 

AmaUf  many.  In  Chinese  we  have  9(  man,  wide-spreading,  over* 
flow,  swelling  up  and  overflowing.  We  have  also  H  man,  10,000,  and 
'«£  man,  full.  We  have  further  in  Japanese  amata,  much,  amarif  Teiy, 
more.  In  Chinese  there  is  M  mi,  very,  great,  widely  extended,  and 
^  p^u,  universal.     In  Korean,  ma7i  is  many. 

It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  initial  a  in  ame  and  antofi  is 
an  addition  to  the  root. 

Damaru,  to  be  silent,  and  damasu,  to  cheat,  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  lung,  to  cheat,  and  lung,  deaf.  We  may  expect  to  find 
d  in  Japanese  corresponding  to  t  in  Chinese,  as  we  find  m  final  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chinese  ng  in  samushi,  cool,  Chinese  f^  liang.  Domoru, 
stammer,  is  closely  allied  to  damaru. 
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Donw,  the  plaral  affix,  as  in  onnadomo,  the  women,  in  the  Chinese 
9.  M  corresponds  to  ng.  So  in  the  conditional  suffix  domo  in  miredomo, 
miyedzUy  grant  that  he  looked,  still  he  saw  not.  The  Chinese  is  ^j  t*ang, 
(rising  tone  J:.  9),  if.  But  this  is  again  the  same  as  'S'  ahang^  to  give, 
(honorific).  Hence  domo  is  originally  to  give.  We  have  it  in  tamau, 
to  give  to  inferiors. 

FumUj  tread  upon,  to  walk,  I  suppose  to  be  to  some  extent  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  ^f  hingf  walk,  ^  cheng,  go  on  an  expedition, 
the  labial  initial  being  a  very  old  form,  indicating  an  old  root  bam  from 
which  the  Chinese  words  have  been  derived  by  change  of  first  letter. 
We  have  in  Chinese  %  p*angf  walk  quickly,  representing  the  old 
root  from  which  king  may  have  been  formed.  Also  jS^  p*eng,  is  to 
walk. 

Gamashi,  a  suffix  meaning  likeness.  The  Chinese  is  f^  hing, 
*'  form,''  the  h  being  derived  from  g,  Hama^  beach,  same  as  the  Chinese 
9  p^ang,  side.  Hama-guri,  clam,  is  just  the  Chinese  ^  pang^  mussel,  or 
olam,  followed  by  ip  kop^  with  the  same  meaning.  The  clam  is  so  called 
because  of  its  hard  shell,  just  as  in  Chinese  ping^  a  bottle  or  jar,  is  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hard  shell.  The  essential  idea  is  in 
hardness,  which  we  find  in  ping^  ice. 

HamarUf  to  be  immersed  in,  is  the  lexicological  equivalent  of  the 
Chinese  &L  tarn,  addicted  to  wine,  *%  dam,  sink,  immerse.  In  etymology 
if  we  trace  the  Chinese  root  dam  to  an  older  bam,  as  we  seem  authorised 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  a  common  root  with  the  Japanese  term.  Compare  vC»' 
bam,  overwhelm,  inundate. 

HamerUy  to  fit  in  any  place,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Chinese 
ft  to  place,  but  better  to  J8  aiang,  to  insert,  veneer.  The  primaBval  root 
in  Chinese  would  be  bam,  but  b  changed  to  t  and  a  and  final  m  to  ng. 
If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  siang  be  correct,  we  may  also  refer 
damasu,  to  cheat,  to  hameru,  to  cheat,  as  its  source.  Here  h  stands  for 
initial  b.  The  law  by  which  in  Chinese  labial  initials  change  to  tooth 
and  guttural  initials  may  also  be  found  to  prevail  in  Japan. 

Himeru,  to  hide.     In  Chinese  we  have  ^  ping,  (lower  even  tone 
'F^),  screen,  to  screen;  also  l^feng,  to  seal,  cover  up  with  earth,  wax 
or  paper,  close  up. 

Hime,  princess,  is  an  interesting  word  because  in  the  W  Tsin  history 
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The  Government  of  the  Restoration  have  foand  it  no  slight  task 
to  undo  the  evil  caased  hy  the  unfortanate  policy  of  its  predecessors, 
"who  from  1686  to  1868  efifectaally  interfered  to  prevent  all  maritime 
enterprise  in  Japan. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  mercantile 
marine  since  the  latter  date  is  safficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  special 
treatment,  hut  the  fact  that  fall  particalars  are  easily  accessible  makes- 
it  needless  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  it  here. 


{  126  ) 


AX  AIXO  BEAR  HUNT. 


Bt  Basil  Hat.t.  Chambbblaik. 


[The  folio viog  version  of  a  Ynkara,  or  Aino  Bedtation,  formed  part  of  a  popular 
lecture  on  the  Ainos,  delivered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  16th  March,  1887-2 

The  Bear  Hunt. 

MetLiijks  it  mast  Lave  been  some  five  years  ago,  in  the  middle  of 
the  C'leveDth  mouth,  on  a  day  when  the  snow  was  falling  (JEist,  that  with 
my  neighbours  Usaragi  of  Mopet,  Satonshige  of  Hashnaash,  Tayokgura 
of  Noyaash,  Gomeki  of  Shimooi,  Itarasara  of  Ush,  and  Pinakoro  of 
Sakpet,  altogether  a  company  of  six  men, — we  came  to  the  house  of 
Megaycki  at  Osarapet,  and  sat  down  to  talk  by  the  lighted  fire.  And, 
when  we  had  gone  in  there  and  the  talk  was  becoming  lively.  Sambas 
came  in  from  next  door,  and  likewise  his  yomiger  brother  Esharon 
came  in  to  talk.  And  so  we  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  in  Megaynki's 
honse.  Now,  though  the  days  are  short,  the  nights  are  long.  So  we 
staid  quietly,  having  pleasant  talk  ;  and  I  fell  asleep  at  last  along  with 
the  rest,  as  the  fire  burnt  low.  But  afterwards  I  woke  from  the  cold, 
and,  on  looking  round,  saw  that  Megayuki's  little  three  year-old  cLUd 
Eio  had  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  hearth,  and  was  sleeping  there ;  and, 
fearful  that  it  might  hurt  itself  if  it  fell  in,  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  pushed  the  child  under  its  father's  arm.  But  it  woke  at  once  and 
begau  to  cry,  so  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  child's  crying 
wakeued  all  the  other  men.  So  the  fire  was  re- lit  and  we  fell  to  talking 
again,  as  the  snow  was  piled  up  ever  higher  and  higher,  and  all  was 
desolate  without.  Then  we  consulted  together,  saying,  **  If  the  snow 
leaves  off  to-murrow,  we  will  go  bear-hunting."  And  we  waited  for  the 
day  to  dawn  ;  and  all  were  glad  at  the  prospect  of  fine  weather  to-morrow, 
because  the  snow-flakes  were  falling  as  big  as  hares.  "Come  along  I 
we'll  boil  the  rice!  '*  said  our  host ;  and  with  these  words  he  took  oat  of 
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the  rice-bag,  which  he  had  received  in  barter  from  the  Japanese  the  year 
before,  enough  for  nine  men's  rations  for  a  day.     He  broaght  forth  also 
some  dried  salmon  which  he  had  in  store,  and   broiled  some   dried 
salmon-troat.     Then  we  all  ate  a  meal,  and,  after  it,  started  off  to  the 
mountains  behind  Mopet  and  Osarapet.     While  we  were  on  the  way, 
the  snow  left  off  falling  and  the  wind  blowing,  so  that  we  climbed  the 
moantain  with  joy,  and  cleared  away  the  snow  in  seven  places  beneath 
the  rocks,  where  we  set  our  spring-bows  in  order,  trimmed  our  poisoned 
arrows,  and  baited  the  places  with  dried  salmon-trout,  saying  to  our- 
selves :  *^  Now  all  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  wait  for  the  bear  to  come  I " 
Then  we  huddled  together.     But  the  cold,  which  we  had  not  felt  while 
climbing  the  mountain-side  and   working,   became  unbearable  as  wo 
stood  quiet.     The  breath  from  each  man's  mouth  froze,  and  hung  like 
icicles  from  his  mustache.     Our  hands  and  feet  were  numb  with  cold. 
The  snow  on  our  heads  had  frozen  in  balls  among  our  hair,  and  hurt 
our  heads  so   that   we  could  not  stand  it.     So  we  all  took  counsel 
together,  and  climbed  up  a  peak  where  we  collected  dead  wood,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  and  warmed  ourselves  awhile.     At  last  the  sun  rose, 
making  our  bodies  feel  more  comfortable ;  and  five  of  us, — Yayokgora, 
Oomeki,   Pinakoro,   Esharon,   and  Itarasara,  in  order  to  disturb  the 
bears,  were  told  off  to  wait  in   a  shelter,  under  the  rocks.     So  they 
separated  from  the  others,  and  hid  in  the  shelter  under  the  rocks.     As 
for  the  other  four,  Megayuki  took  the  lead,  telling  the  rest  to  follow 
him  ;   and  they  divided  up,  and  searched  every  hole  and  thicket.     But 
the  bears  were  hiding  deep  down  on  account  of  the  cold.     So  the  men 
were  of  various  opinions,  as  to  whether  it  were  best  to  go  in  and  drivo 
them  out,  or  to  kindle  a  fire  at  the  entrance  and  smoke  them  out. 
But   I  thought  of  a  plan,   which  was  to  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  and 
shove  it  into  the  bears'   den,  and  then  to  hide  and  wait  quietly  to  see 
what  would  happen.     So,  as  we  watched,  there  came  two  bears  out  of 
the  den,  with  the  branch  in  their  mouths  to  throw  it  out.     And,  as  we 
pelted   them   with   branches  of  trees  and  with  stones,    they  became 
furious,   and  made  as  if  to  come  against  us,  growling  fiercely  twice  or 
thrice,  but  merely  shook  themselves  and  retired  into  their  den  again. 
We  all  burst  out  laughing  and,  drawing  nigh,  again  pushed  the  branch 
into  the  den,  and  again  retreated  and  watched.     This  times  three  bears 
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came  out  with  the  branch  in  their  mouths.     So  again  we  pelted  them 
with  stones  and  other  things,  and  two  of  the  bears  ran  back  again  into 
the  cave.     But  one  of  them,  more  furious  than  ever,  espied  the  place 
where  we  all  were,  and  made  for  us  with  a  tremendous  growl.     One 
and  all,  we  fled  in  confusion.     But,  what  with  the  deep  snow  and  oar 
numb  hands  and  feet,  we  did  not  care  to  run  far.     So  some  of  us 
climbed  trees,   and  some  faced  the  bear  with  hatchets  and  with  axes. 
Again  it  went  back  into  its  den.     **  Oh  1  oh  I ''  cried  we,  "  'tis  a  pity. 
If  only  we  had  driven  it  back  at  once,  it  would  not  have  gone  in."     So 
again  we  tried  all  sorts  of  means  to  anger  the  bears,  whereupon  the  one 
that  had  come  out  first  of  all  appeared  again  to  attack  us.     But  we, 
being  prepared  for  it,  came  round  on  it  in  a  body  from  behind,  and  tried 
to  drive   it  to  the  spot  where  the  poisoned  arrows  were  fixed.     Bat  it 
would  not  go  there,  for  all  our  driving ;  and  at  last,  as  we  rushed  hither 
and  thither  amidst  the  snow  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  rocks,  it 
disappeared  from  our  sight.     We  were  now  at  our  wit's  end,  and  all  oup 
consultation,  all  our  search,  was  in  vain.     There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done  with  that  bear.     So  off  we  went  to  another  den,  distributing 
our  men  in  the  way  most  likely  to  drive  out  another  bear.     This  lasted 
for  some  time.     The  place  being  one  famous  for  its  bears,  a  large  bear 
was  next  suddenly  driven  out,  and  was  seen  to  be  a  she-bear.     Gently 
did  we  draw  nigh  to  her  from  afar,  and  pleasant  was  the  driving  of  her 
towards  the  spot  where  our  spring-bows  lay  stretched.     The  bear  was 
perhaps  hungry,  but  she  was  sly  too  ;  and  it  took  long  to  get  her  to  the 
spot  where  lay  the  bait  of  salmon-trout.     At  last  she  put  her  paw  upon 
it.     The  bow-string  twanged,  and  the  arrow  struck  her  in  the  loins. 
Instantly  she  started  with  affright,  became  furious,  rushed  round  and 
round  in  the   snow,   biting   stones  and  trees  to  pieces  in  her  pain. 
Meantime  it  was  for  us,  who  had  climbed  trees  and  hidden  behind  rocks, 
to  let  her  rage  as  long  as  possible,   and  not  to  draw  nigh  and  kill  her 
till  she  should  be  nearly  tired  out.     But  Pinakoro,  one  of  five  who  had 
hidden  behind  the  rocks,  showed  himself  too  soon.     The  wounded  beast 
espied   him,    pursued  him  with  frenzy,    crunched  him   with   a  single 
crunch,  and  Pinakoro  fell  to  the  ground,  before  the  rest  of  us,  with 
difficulty,  could  reach  the  place.     Ah  I  'twas  indeed  too  cruel  a  sight ! 
The  bear,  too,  that  had  been  so  mighty,  gradually  lost  her  strength, 
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now  falling  down,  now  getting  on  her  legs  again  and  trying  to  escape. 
So,  while  three  of  the  men  staid  with  Pinakoro,  the  other  six  surrounded 
and  attacked  the  hear,  which,  great  strong  she-hear  that  she  was,  was 
soon  struck  and  killed.  Great  was  the  joy  of  all  of  us  as  we  gathered 
together  ;  hut  the  sad  part  of  it  was  poor  Pinakoro*s  death.  His  hreath 
was  gone,  and  would  not  come  hack,  for  all  that  we  lifted  him  up  and 
pressed  him  in  our  arms.  'Twas  piteous  to  see  his  wounds.  He  had 
heen  hitteu  in  the  arm,  and  the  hone  had  heen  broken.  There  were  two 
wounds  in  his  hack,  one  in  the  neck,  one  in  the  knee.  Oh  1  how  cold  it 
was  !  And  the  sadness  which  filled  our  eyes  with  tears  at  witnessing  his 
lamentable  end,  left  us  no  appetite  for  our  midday  meal.  So  our  company 
all  brought  the  bear  home,  three  of  them  carrying  Pinakoro's  corpse ; 
and  we  all  returned  to  Megayuki's  house,  where  to  bury  the  corpse  was 
the  first  thing  we  did.  How  sorry,  too,  could  we  not  but  be  for 
Karinki,  his  weeping  widow ! — However,  leaving  that  aside,  we  skinned 
the  bear,  took  out  its  liver,  cut  the  flesh  up,  and  carried  part  of  it  to  the 
Japanese  office,  getting  food  and  rice-beer  in  return.  Then  we  invited  all 
the  Aiuos  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  treated  them  to  the  prize  we  had 
found  in  the  snow.  All  through  that  day  and  on  into  the  night,  all  was 
feasting  and  merriment.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  revels,  suddenly  there 
rose  up  before  us  the  recollection  of  dead  Pinakoro,  of  how  he  had  been 
in  health  till  noon  of  this  very  day,  of  how,  if  things  had  not  happened 
so,  he  would  have  been  drinking^  with  us  at  that  very  moment.  Then, 
as  there  came  over  us  the  thought  of  his  widow  Karinki*s  woe,  the  rice- 
beer  and  the  bear's  flesh  lost  their  delicious  savour.  The  absence  of  that 
one  man  from  the  feast  made  it  taste  nasty  to  all  the  rest ;  and  we  fell 
a- talking  together,  and  there  was  not  one  of  us  but  wept.  There  is  no 
joy  in  a  feast  without  noise.  Our  talk  turned  to  the  subject  of  death, 
of  how  the  father  of  such  and  such  a  one  had  been  eaten  at  such  and 
such  a  time,  of  how  so  and  so*s  child  had  died  at  such  another  time. 
At  last  the  day  dawned,  and  first  one  left,  then  another,  till  at  last  none 
remained  but  we  companions  of  to-day.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
To  the  joyous  feast  succeeds  sorrow,  and  even  this  is  now  an  old 
story. 
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THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  IN  JAPAN  UNDER  THE 

TOKUGAWA  SHOGUNS. 


By   J.  H.  GuBBiNB,  Esq.,   Acting   Asbibtamt  Japambse   Skcbetabt, 

H.  B.  M.'s  Legation,  T5kyo. 


[ReadJtine  17th,  1887.] 

For  the  origin  of  Feudalism  in  Japan  we  must  look  back  to  the 
iuuovntioDs  iutrodaced  by  Yoritomo  into  tbe  system  of  government  in 
the  year  1192.  Up  to  that  time  the  Governors  of  Frovinees,  who  were 
termed  Kokushu,^  were  chosen  from  the  Kuge,  or  Court  Nobles,  and 
received  their  orders  directly  from  the  Court  at  Kyoto.  They  were 
appointed  usually  for  a  term  of  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  of 
office  were  either  transferred  as  Governors  to  other  provinces  or  returned 
to  Kyoto.  They  were  thus  simply  the  executive  officers  of  the  Crown. 
Yoritomo  replaced  these  civil  governors  by  military  governors,  selected 
from  amongst  his  own  adherents,  who  took  their  orders  from  him  as 
ShOguu  (or  Generalissimo  of  the  Forces)  and,  following  out  the  system 
of  militarism  which  it  was  his  object  to  introduce,  he  at  the  same  time 
gradually  established  military  sub-prefects  in  the  place  of  the  civil  officers 
who  had  formerly  been  in  charge  of  each  district. 

The  system  thus  founded  by  Yoritomo  was  continued  on  the  same 
lines  by  his  successors,  the  Hojo  Regents  and  the  Ashikaga  ShOguns, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  they  lacked  the  firm  hand  of  the  Minamoto 
Shdgun.  As  a  natural  result  the  military  goveinors  gradually  grew 
more  and  more  independent,  and  the  long  era  of  civil  troubles  which 


^Pronounced  KO'kU'Shi, 
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commenced  with  the  Conrt  fends  of  1467,  and  dnring  which  Japan  may 
without  exaggeration  be  said  to  have  been  without  any  government  at 
all,  doubtless  furnished  the  opportunity  for  their  final  transitiou  from  the 
position  of  Military  Governors  to  that  of  Hereditary  Chieftains. 

The  name  given  to  the  Military  Governors  by  Yoritomo  was  Shu- 
gOi  which  means  "  Protector.**  The  date  when  they  reassumed  the  title 
of  KokushUj  or  Lords  of  Provinces,  which  was  the  term  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  Kuge  Governors  appointed  by  the  Court  at  Kyoto,  is  not 
clear.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  change  of  title 
occurred  during  the  short  period  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  Taka- 
toki,  the  last  Regent  of  the  Hojo  line,  about  the  year  1888,  when  the 
Government  of  the  country  reverted  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Kuge.  By 
this  time  probably  the  Military  Governors  of  Yoritomo's  creation  had 
gained  such  a  strong  footing  in  their  respective  provinces,  that  the  Court 
was  satisfied  to  leave  them  in  possession,  stipulating  only  for  the  change 
of  appellation  which  should  denote  their  dependence  on  the  Emperor 
and  not  on  the  Eamakura'  Shdguns.^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  feudal  houses  whose  names 
are  famous  in  later  Japanese  history  had  their  origin  at  this  time.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  troublous  times  to  which  I  refer, 
when  the  nation  suffered  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  weak  Shogun  and 
a  still  weaker  Court,  were  favourable  to  the  creation  of  an  independent 
nobility,  the  same  causes  operated  in  a  contrary  direction.  During  the 
incessant  feuds  which  were  waged,  many  a  fief  was  lost  and  won ;  no 
chieftain  could  feel  quite  secure  in  his  dominions,  since  the  sword  was 
the  only  recognized  title  to  possession,  and  the  records  of  even  the  most 
poweiful  families  which  have  survived  until  recent  times  show  singularly 
chequered  careers.  But  though  individual  fortunes  might  fluctuate,  the 
system  itself  survived  ;  neither  Nobunaga  probably,  nor  Hideyoshi,  great 
as  was  their  success  in  restoring  the  central  authority,  could,  had  tbey 
even  wished  to  do  so,  have  disturbed  it  without  undermining  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,   and  when  leyasu  took  the  reins  of  Government  in 


^  So-called  because  the  seat  of  administration  was  at  Eamakura. 
B  Later  on  the  title  of  Kokushu  was  reserved  specially  for  the  18  largest 
Daimyost  the  rest  being  called  Jtyushu  or  JOshu. 
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hand  he  was  eontent  to  introdaoe  snoh  modifications  into  tiie  fendal 
system,  such  as  he  found  it,  as  enabled  the  ShSgnnate  to  govern  in 
secnrity. 

The  author  of  **  The  Mikado's  Empire/'  in  his  valuable  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  growth  of  Militarism  in  Japan,  speaks  of  le- 
yasu's  administration  as  *'  the  perfection  of  duarchy  and  feudalism." 
With  regard  to  duarchy,  he  is  probably  correct,  but  his  remark  as  ap- 
plied to  feudalism  may  give  rise  to  misapprehension.  If  by  *' the  per- 
fection of  feudalism  "  is  meant  simply  the  systematization  of  the  military 
form  of  government  as  dominated  by  the  Tokugawa  ShOguns,  the  term 
is  not  inappropriate ;  but  if  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that, 
under  leyasu  the  feudal  barons  reached  the  zenith  of  their  greatness  as 
independent  territorial  magnates,  then  I  think  that  the  expression  is 
altogether  misleading.  The  golden  age  of  feudalism  in  Japan  was  abont 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  At  this  period  M6ri  of  OhOshu  was 
lord  of  no  less  than  teu^  provinces,  ChOsokabe  was  master  of  Shikokn, 
and  Nobunaga  governed  the  districts  round  the  Owari  Gulf;  further 
east,  Takeda  of  Koshu  and  Uesugi  of  Echigo  had  undisputed  sway 
over  large  tracts  of  country,  while  Kyushu  was  practically  divided  be- 
tween Otomo  of  Bungo,  Byuz6ji  of  Higo,  and  the  Shimazu  family  in 
Satsuma.  The  influences  at  work  before  the  regencies  of  Nobunaga  and 
Hideyoshi  all  tended  towards  decentralization.  The  movement  was 
checked  by  Nobunaga ;  Hideyoshi  did  not  rest  until  he  had  broken  the 
power  of  the  local  potentates,  and  made  them  bow  to  the  authority  of 
the  Central  Government,  and  leyasu  completed  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  welded  the  whole  empire  together  under  an  administrative 
system  which,  while  respecting  the  feudal  rights  of  each  daimyo, 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  Shdgunate,  and  which  was  therefore  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  local  autonomy  and  centralization. 

The  study  of  the  details  of  feudalism,  as  it  was  before  the  time  of 
leyasu,  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reliable  information  on  the  subject,  and  also  by  the  unsettled  and  ever- 
changing  fortunes  of  the  various  feudal  barons.     We  must  be  satisfied 

*  This  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  owned  Nagato, 
Suwo,  Akl,  Bmgo,  Bitchu,  Iwami,  Izumo,  Hoki,  the  island  of  Oki,  and  portions 
of  Chikuzen  and  Bazen. 
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mth  an  exaanination  of  the  kadisg  featnres  of  feudalism  as  it  was 
systematized  by  leyasa  and  his  sneeessors.  Here  first  we  find  our- 
selves on  solid  gronnd ;  bat  in  the  coarse  of  our  examination  we  sball 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  tbat  altbongb  the  feudalism  which  leyasu  left 
behind  him  differed  in  some  of  its  leading  characteristics  from  the 
feudalism  of  the  day  of  Nobunaga,  later  feudalism  had  much  in  common 
with  that  which  preceded  it,  and  that,  while  much  was  undoubtedly 
changed  by  the  Tokugawas,  still  more  was  left  unchanged.  The  changes 
that  were  made  affected  principally  the  relations  of  the  daimyos  to  the 
ShOgunate,  and  were  not  changes  in  local  laws  and  customs, — reverence 
for  existing  institutions  being  thoroughly  a  Tokugawa  doctrine, — and 
therefore  much  that  we  read  of  concerning  feudalism  under  the  Tokugawa 
BhQguns  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  feudahsm  generally  throughout 
Japan,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  growth. 

Before  Ieyasu*s  time  the  daimyds  of  Japan  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely,  KokuihuJ^  lords  of  provinces,  RySshu,  lords  of  ter- 
jitories,  and  Joshu,  lords  of  castles.  Strictly  speaking,  only  those 
territorial  nobles  who  were  Kokushu  or  Eyoshu  had  a  right  to  the  title 
of  daimydf  the  Joshu  being  termed  shomyo ;  but  practically  this  distinction 
was  not  adhered  to,  the  nobles  of  all  three  classes  being  equally  called 
daimyoi. 

The  difference  between  Kokushu  and  Bydshu  was  one  of  rank 
only,  and  was  not  determined  by  amount  of  revenues  drawn.  As 
between  these  two  classes  and  the  JoshUy  the  case  was  otherwise. 
Here  the  distinction  was  entirely  regulated  by  the  amount  of  revenue, 
all  those  whose  revenues  fell  short  of  100,000  koku  coming  under  the 
clasi3  of  Joshu.^ 

The  number  of  daimyds  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  estates  by 
leyasu  was   considerable,  but  he  recognized   the  distinctions  above 


^Pronoanced  Kokuthi, 

6  In  some  cases  these  Jdshu  were  in  a  position  o!  complete  dependence  upon 
the  Kokushu  of  the  Province  in  which  tbey  held  their  lands.  They  were  in  snch 
oases  called  Fuyd  (ff}  Iff)  Daimyos  or  dependent  daimyds.  There  were  in  aU  only 
eight  of  these  Fuyo  Daimyo, 
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mentioned.  The  distribniion  of  the  feudal  iffiBtooraoy  aB  regards  tbe 
three  olasses  in  question,  when  leyasa  had  established  his  position  as 
Sh5guD,  was  as  follows: — 

There  were  18  daimyds  of  the  rank  of  Kokushu.  Five  of  these 
were  in  Kyushu,  namely  the  daimyds  of  Satsuma,  Hyogo,  Hizen,  Ohikugo 
and  Ohikuzen ;  Shikoku  furnished  two,  the  daimyos  of  Tosa  and  Awa; 
there  was  one  in  Tsushima  who  took  his  title  from  the  island,  his 
family  name  being  85  ;  while  the  remaining  eight,  the  daimyds  of  Chd- 
shu,  Aki,  Bizen,  Omi,  Eaga,  Mito,^  Oshu,  and  Sendai  held  territories 
in  the  main  island.  The  Rydsku  numbered  in  all  82,  and  the  Jd$fm 
212. 

Subsequently  the  number  of  Kokushu  was  increased,  leyasa 
himself  creating  two  new  ones  in  Eishti  and  Owari ;  in  later  times  there 
was  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  these  feudal  distinotions. 

leyasu  created  a  fourth  class,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  hata- 
moto.  The  number  of  hatamoto  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  ndt 
much  under  2,000.^  Their  position  and  revenues  varied  greatly,  some 
being  territorial  nobles  with  revenues  amounting  to  nearly  10,000  koku, 
while  others  held  no  territory  and  merely  received  annual  incomes  from 
the  6hogunate,  which  in  some  cases  were  not  more  than  800 /eoXpu  a 
year ;  some  again  held  small  £efs  in  the  province,  while  others  occupied 
estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Yedo.  Seven  of  the  provincial  hatamoto  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  daimyds  in  regard  to  alternate 
residence  on  their  estates  and  in  Yedo,  while  the  rest  were  obliged  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  capital  of  the  Sh6guns.  The  former  were 
called  kotairJiatamoto,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  who  were 
termed  hira-hatamoto. 

There  was  again  another  class,  known  as  the  gokenin  or  Shogun's 
retainers,  which  owed  its  creation  to  leyasu.  The  gokenin  numbered 
about  5,000,  and  formed  a  sort  of  intermediate  class  between  the  hata- 

7  The  daimyo  of  Mito  was  compelled,  soon  after  leyasu^s  appointment  as 
Shogun,  to  exchange  his  territories  for  others  farther  north,  his  place  being  filled 
by  one  of  leyasu's  sons. 

^Griffis  gives  the  number  as  80,000;  but  here  he  is  in  error,  being  probably 
deoelTed  by  the  Tokngawa  saying,  a  mere  boast,  thai  **  the  haUmoio  nnmbeved 
80,000  and  the  number  of  the  gokenin  was  ndt  to  be  counted.*' 
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moto  and  ordinary  samurai.  Their  incomes  were  small,  ranging  ^ng 
100  bags  of  rice  a  year  downwards,  and  they  were  employed  mosil^r- 
fill  subordinate  posts  in  the  Government,  either  at  Yedo  or  in  iU 
provinces, — in  some  district  administered  by  the  Shogun.  -t 

Another  change  made  by  leyasu  was  the  division  of  all  daimy^ 
into  two  classes  called  respectively  Judai  and  tozama.  This  distinctio: 
is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  posthumous  papers  left  by  leyasu, 
which,  like  so  many  others  of  the  same  kind  in  Japan,  are  partly  laws 
and  partly  ethical  treatises.  **  The /t<iatV' — I  am  quoting  from  Mr. 
Lowder*8  translation, — **are  those  samurai  who  followed  me  and 
proffered  me  their  fealty  before  the  overthrow  of  the  castle  of  Osaka  in 
the  province  of  Sesshu. 

**  The  tozama  are  those  samurai  who  returned  and  sabmitted  to  me 
after  its  downfall,  of  whom  there  are  86.'' 

As  the  total  number  of  daimyos  of  all  these  classes  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  292,  the  number  oi fudai-daimyos  was  176. 

No  less  than  21  of  the  fudai-daimyos  were  near  relatives  of  the 
Tokugawa  Family.  Three  of  these,  the  daimyos  of  Mito,  Owari,  Eishu, 
who  were  known  as  the  Gosanke,  or  Three  Shogun^  Families,  took 
rank,  as  KokushUj  at  the  head  of  all  the  territorial  aristocracy  by  virtue 
of  their  near  relationship  to  the  Shogun,  who,  in  the  case  of  the  failure 
of  an  heir  in  the  direct  line,  was  always  chosen  from  one  of  the  three. 
The  other  18  all  bore  the  name  of  Matsudaira,  one  of  the  four  Tokugawa 
family  names.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  what  these  were.  Tokugawa 
leyasu  traced  his  lineage  back  to  one  Nitta  Yoshishige,  who  took  his 
surname  from  certain  small  estates  which  he  held  in  the  province  of 
Joshu.  One  of  Nitta  Yosbishige's  sous  received  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
same  province  and  changed  his  surname  to  Tokugawa,  which  was  the 
district  in  which  his  lands  were  situated.  Another  of  Nitta's  de- 
scendants adopted  for  the  same  reason  the  surname  Serata.  This  last 
was  the  direct  ancestor  of  leyasu.  The  sixth  of  the  line  of  Serata 
squires,  Arichika,  having  opposed  Ashikaga  Takanji,  was  forced  to  take 


^The  word  "go"  of  coarse  means  literally  " Hononrable/*  but  as  it  was 
invariably  prefixed  to  things  belonging  to  the  Shogunate,  it  practically  signifies 
here  "  Shogun,"  and  I  have  so  translated  it. 
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mev^  ^  ^^0  province  of  Mikawa.  There  he  was  received  into  the 
th'^y  0^  Matsudaira.  The  family  names  therefore,  to  which  leyasn 
gild  lay  claim,  were  Nitta,  Tokagawa,  Serata,  and  Matsadaira. 

Although  the  Fudai  Daimyos  (the  Gosanke,  though  Fadai,  were, 
^  I  have  explained,  on  a  different  footing)  had  oue  advantage  over 
»iOse  of  the  Tozama  class,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  eligible  for  posts 
onder  the  Government,  and  were  therefore  able  to  supplement  their 
incomes  by.  the  gains  of  lucrative  employments,  in  other  respects  their 
position  was  one  of  inferiority.  None  of  them  had  the  rank  of  KohU" 
shu.  Like  the  Tozama  Daimyos^  they  were  subject  to  the  law  of 
obligatory  residence  at  fixed  intervals  in  Yedo,  but  whereas  the  former 
administered  their  own  territories,  it  was  the  exception  for  the  latter  to 
do  so.  When  not  acting  as  Governors  of  places  or  districts  admin- 
istered by  the  Shogunate,  they  were  usually  employed  to  administer 
territories  belonging  to  others  of  their  class,  and  might  even  be  called 
upon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sh5gun  to  make  an  exchange  ^°  of  lands  with 
each  other.  Moreover  the  five  leading  tozama^  namely  those  of  Eaga, 
Sendai,  Aizu  (Oshu),  Ch5shu,  and  Satsuma,  though  they  ranked  after 
the  Gosauke,  were  in  some  respects  on  a  higher  footing.  They  were 
Kyakuhun  or  Guests,  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  periodical  visits  to 
Yedo  bad  ihe  privilege  of  being  met  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, — at 
Shinagawa  or  Seuji,  as  the  case  might  be, — by  a  special  officer,  termed 
Joshi^  who  was  sent  by  the  Shognn  to  meet  them,  a  similar  ceremony 
taking  place  ou  their  arrival  at  their  respective  yashikis. 

The  titles  borne  by  daimyos  form  a  rather  complicated  subject. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  territorial  titles,"  which  were 
the  earliest,  and  official  titles,^  which  were  of  later  creation.  The 
territorial  title  of  a  daimyo  consisted  of  the  word  kami  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  province,  and  originally  this  title  was  taken,  as  was  the 
custom  also  in  many  cases  with  family  names,  from  the  territories  which 
he  held.     Thus  the  daimyo  of  Shinshu  was  called  Shinano-no-kami,  the 

10  This  was  never  done  in  the  case  of  the  Tozama  except  as  a  punishment  for 
an  offence. 

11  Known  as  Kuni-kami. 

IS  Known  as  Byo-gwan^  and  so  called  because  the  seat  of  Government  was  at 
Kyoto. 
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daimyo  of  Omi,  Omi-no-kami  and  so  on.  The  title  of  a  daimyo  therefore 
ia  early  daye  had  direct  reference  to  the  province  in  which  his  territory 
was  situated.  In  the  coarse  of  tipnei  however,  thongb  tUs  territorial 
title  remained  in  general  use,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  followed  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  the  particular  province  mentioned 
and  the  territory  actually  held  by  a  daimyo.  This  change  in  the 
significance  of  the  title  was  due  to  several  causes : — to  the  partitioa 
amongst  several  daimyos  of  lands  originally  held  by  a  single  individualt 
to  the  removal  of  a  daimyo  to  another -part  of  the  country^  and  to  the 
formation  of  cadet  houses.  In  the  first  case,  instead  of  one  daimyo.  of 
Musashi,  for  instance,  there  came  to  be  three  or  four ;  in  the  second 
case  the  change  of  fief  made  no  difference  in  the  title  ;  and  in  the  last 
case,  although  the  family  name  was  invariably  retained,  there  was  no- 
fixed  rule  as  to  the  retention  of  the  title,  which  often  remained  the  same* 
This  multiplication  of  similar  titles  led  to  much  confusion,  and  in  late 
years,  by  way  of  remedying  this  inconvenience,  if,  when  a  daimyo  was 
appointed  to  the  Oorojiu,  or  Upper  Council  of  State,  it  was  found  that 
an  existing  member  bore  the  same  title,  the  newly  appointed  Councillor 
was  obliged  to  adopt  another  in  order  to  distinguish  him  &om  his 
colleague. 

This  territorial  title  of  kami  was  written  with  the  character  ^," 
and  is  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  the  two  official  titles  of /famt,  which 
were  written  with  the  characters  3^  and  J£,  the  latter  being  sometimes 
read  slid. 

The  history  of  the  other,  or  official  titles,  is  this.  When  the 
administration  of  the  country  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  huge  inta 
those  of  the  military  class,  the  official  posts  formerly  held  by  the  Court 
nobles  were  filled  by  daimyos^  who  accordingly  assumed  the  official 
titles  which  were  attached  to  those  posts.  The  daimyos  who  were  thus 
originally  appointed  held  the  official  titles  merely  during  their  tenure 

^3  In  three  instances  the  title  kami  was  not  used  hy  daimyoi.  These  three 
were  the  Provinces  of  Eazusa,  Eoznke  (or  Joshu)  and  Hitachi  (or  Mito).  The 
titles  Eazusa-no-kami  and  Hitachi-no-kami  were  hereditary  in  the  Imperial 
family,  and  were  borne  by  Princes  of  the  Blood.  Consequently  the  daim^!i»  ▼ho 
took  their  titles  from  these  three  Provinces  were  styled  Edsake*no-Sake, 
EazttBa-no*Sake  and  Hitachi-no-Soke,  the  character  for  iuke  being  it^» 


t 


Councillors  of  State. 
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of  office  ;^^  but  as  time  went  on  and  sucoeBsive  changes  occurred,  the 
duties  of  these  posts  became  merely  nominal,  until  at  last  the  titles 
became  hereditary,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  discharge  of  official 
duties." 

There  were  in  Ieyasu*s  time  in  all  about  60  of  these  official  titles, 
which  were  held  under  the  Tokugawa  administration  by  both  Ftidai 
and  Tozama}'^    They  were  as  follows  : — 
Daiuagon     n 
Chuuagon 
Sai-Sho 
Sangi 

^^^J^       I  Commanders  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
She- she    ) 

Jiju.    Chamberlain. 

Naka-tsukasa-no-Taiyu  )  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Household. 
Naka-tsukasa-no-Shoyu  f 

Kura-no-Kami  I  g^perintendents  of  the  Imperial  Storehouses. 
Kura-no-8uke  f 

^^*"°°"^*°^U  Custodians  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe. 
Nui-no-Suke ' 

Takumi- no-Kami.     Minister  of  Public  Works. 

lyu  I  j^i^jg^gyg  qJ  Ccremonies. 
Shiki-bu-no-Shoyu  > 

Sa-hyo-e-no-jo  |  Commanders  of  Imperial  Guard. 
U-hyo-e-no-jo   > 

Daigaku-no-Kami.    Minister  of  Education. 

Uta-no-Eami.     Minister  of  Music. 


^^In  the  earlier  days  of  the  feudal  system,  some  of  the  huge  occasionally 
assumed  the  territorial  titles  belonging  to  the  daimyoi,  but  such  instances  were  rare. 

^^Itshoaldbe  explained  that  each  title  was  not  limited  to  one  individual. 
Many  daimyoi  had  the  same  title. 

^^  Before  leyasu  became  Shogun,  these  titles  were  arranged  in  order  of 

seniority,  and  a  daimyo  might  be  promoted  for  meritorious  services  through  each 

step  up  to  the  highest  degree.    lyeyasn  himself   passed  through  five  grades, 

beginning  as  the  simple  daimyo  of  Mikawa  without  any  title  at  all. 
Vol.  XT.— 16 
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^*°^*"^^"^'^®|Sup«riiitendents  of  Imperial  Stables. 
U-ma-no-Soko  ' 

Gemba-no-Eami.     Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mimbu-no-Taiyu  1  Ministers  of  the  Interior. 

Mimba-no-Sh5yii  f 

Ukon 

Ukon-uo-Daibn  -Subordinate  Ministers  of  the  Interior. 

Sakon-ShOgen 

Eatsne-no-Eami.    Finance  Minister. 

Hy6bu-no-Taya    1  Ministers  of  War. 
Hy6bu-no-Sh6yu  f 

Daizen-no-Daibu  |  gaperintendents  of  the  Imperial  Eitohen. 
Daizen-no-Soke     ^ 

TT     •  I  ^i^^ster  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  stor- 

l  age  and  issne  of  rice  in  the  Imperial  Godowns. 

Tonomo-no-Eami.     Superintendent  of  the  Palace  Apartments. 

Naizen-no-Eami.     Superintendent  of  the  £mperor*s  Eitchen. 

.  (Minister  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
Uneme-no-Eami  \ 

(  women  servants  of  Uie  Palace. 

,,     ,         ^     .  (Minister  of  Water  (whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after 
Mondo-no-Eami  j        „      ,    x 

i  wells,  etc.). 

Danj6-no-Osuke     )-...,        ^  t    *• 
^     .         ^,       ,    [  Ministers  of  Justice. 
Danjo-no-Shosuke ) 

Danjo-no-Chu         ] 
Danjd-no-Tai-hitsu  [^  Judicial  Officers. 
Danj6-no-Sho-hitsuJ 
Sakyo-no-Daibu  ^^^ 

Sakyo-no-Suke 

TTi_  =       vw  -1.  17  ^Governors  of  Eyoto. 
Uky6-no-Daibu"  [  "^ 

UkyO-no-Suke  j 
Shuzen-no-Eami.    Assistant  Minister  of  Imperial  Eitchen. 

.  [  Ministers  of  Repairs  (to  Palace.) 

Shun-no- Suke    / 


17  Sometimes  simply  Sakid  and  Ukio, 
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Hy6go-no-Kami.     Saperintendent  of  Military  Storehonses. 
Saemon-no-Kami 

Saemon-no-Daiba 

a  o  1       y-Wardens  of  the  Palace  Gates. 

Saemon-no-Sake 

Uemon-no-Jo 

Gy6bu-no-Taiyu  1  Ministers  of  Punishments. 
Gy6bu-no-Sb6yu^ 

^     .  )  Minister  entrusted  with   the   dnty  of   keepinflr  the 
Kamon-no-Kami  \  i-d,  j^        j-\. 

f   Imperial  Palace  and  Grounds  m  order. 

As  instances  of  the  hereditary  assumption  of  these  titles,  the  cases 
of  the  Daimyos  of  Satsuma,  ChOshu,  and  Hikone  in  Omi  may  be  cited. 
The  title  of  Shuri-no-Daibu  was  hereditary  in  the  Shimazu  family,  that 
of  Daizen-no-Daibu  in  the  family  of  Mdri,  while  li,  the  Daimyo  of 
Hikone,  was  styled  Kamon-no-Kami.  In  some  cases  too  the  official  title 
was  always  borne  by  the  Head  of  the  clan,  the  territorial  title  devolving 
on  the  eldest  son  and  heir.  Thus  the  eldest  son  of  the  Mori  family  was 
known  by  the  title  of  Nagato-no-Kami. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  as  long  as  a  Daimyo  was  a  minor  he  bore 
no  title  whatsoever,  being  called  simply  by  his  family  name  and  what 
corresponds  to  our  Christian  name. 

It  must  not,  moreover,  be  supposed  that  both  territorial  and  official 
titles  were  common  to  all  Paimyos.  Some  had  both,  others  again  had  one 
and  not  the  other,  while  many  of  the  lesser  Daimyos  bore  no  title  at  all. 

The  four  highest  official  titles  were  never  after,  leyasu's  time,  held 
by  Daimyds,^^  being  reserved  solely  for  the  Kuge. 

Dai-j5  Daijin" 1st  Minister  of  State. 

Sadai-jin   2nd  Minister  of  State. 

Udai-jin    8rd  Minister  of  State. 

Naidai-jin Councillor  of  State. 

Besides  the  important  changes  made  by  leyasu  in  the  feudal 
system  by  the  division  of  the  daimyos  into  the  two  classes  oifudai  and 
tozama,  and  the  creation  of  hatamoto  and  gokenin,  he  consolidated  his 

IS  Except  the  Gosanke, 

^^  Sometimes  the  1st  Minister  of  State  was  called  *'  Ewambaku.'* 
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power  by  other  measures — snch  as  the  appropriation*^  of  what  were 
known  as  Crown  lands,  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  many  daimyds 
who  had  opposed  him,  which  in  some  cases  meant  the  annexation  of  whole 
provinces,  the  institution  of  the  custom  of  annual  presents  by  the  daimyos 
to  the  Shdgun,  and  of  the  system  of  the  obligatory  residence  of  the 
daimyos  during  certain  fixed  periods  in  Yedo,  and  the  exaction  of  military 
requisitions.  These  and  other  subjects,  including  the  laws  of  the  ShOgans, 
I  shall  hope  to  treat  in  subsequent  papers. 

^In  which  he  followed  the  example  of  Ashikaga  Takauji,  who  considerably 
reduced  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Emperor. 


ADDENDA  AND  ERRATA. 


Abbreviations  in  Mr.  Parker's  "  Yellow  Languages.** 


F. 

Foochow  apd  French. 

C. 

Canton. 

H. 

Hakka. 

Hun. 

Hunan. 

Y. 

Yanchow. 

Sz. 

Sz-ch*wan. 

P. 

Peking. 

W. 

Wenchow. 

N. 

Ningpo. 

V. 

Vulgar. 

Pidj. 

Pidjin  English. 

L. 

Latin. 

E. 

English. 

S. 

Spanish. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Cor. 

— Corean. 

Hank 

.     Hankow. 

? 

**  not  quite  certain  "  or 

**  wanting"  or  **  doubtful.*' 

Page  6,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  nanpuk  read  manpuk, 

7,  bottom,  for  yuny  read  yung. 

8,  top,  for  ny  read  ng, 
14,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  5,  14,  28,  read  5,  14,  28,  27. 

14,    "      8     "         "  **  6,  16,  read  6,  14,  23. 

17,  bottom,  for  Fvance  read  France. 

**     19,  middle,    **   sich  read  dioh, 

23,       **         **   Vchu    **    t'uchu, 

25,  No.  10,  for  ^  read  ^, 

26,  **    29,   *'  t'iao-hai  read  t'iao  and  hai. 
26,    "    33,   '»  ho  kou  read  ho  and  kou. 


(( 


(( 


<( 


Page  26, 
26, 
26, 
28, 
28, 
29, 
80, 
80, 
89, 
40, 
41, 
41, 
42, 
42. 
42, 
42, 
48, 
44, 
46, 
47, 
47, 
48, 
49, 
49, 
49, 


(( 


(( 


(« 


C« 


(( 


<( 


(( 


No.  88,  '*  ka,  ko  read  ka  and  ko. 
89,   **   *    "    *. 
41,  **   BB    **    M. 

78,  **  chatsu  read  shatsu. 

79,  for  Tonic  read  Tome. 
106,   '*    kon  kin  read  kon,  kin. 
110,   **    Ningho  read  Ningpo. 
118,   "    k'ang  ka  read  k*ung  and  k'a. 

bottom,  for  midsu  read  midzu. 
No.  868,  for  Vk  read  tf. 


874, 
888, 
894, 
401, 
415, 
416, 
428, 
467, 
602, 
628, 
626, 
642, 
668, 
666. 
669, 


P.  jan  H.  nyan  read  P.  jan,  H.  nyam. 

kiang  read  k'iang. 

91  read  S[. 

»      "    *. 

psiami  read  hsiami. 

Hank-saikai  read  Hank,  saikai. 

after  mwang  add  *'  no  character." 

/ff  read  ;#. 

kian  read  kiam. 

chep'ou  read  shep'oa. 

mei  read  mai. 

JR  read  S. 

ch'astik  read  ch'asik. 

purang  read  pwong, 

carpet  read  carefal. 


(  viii  ) 

The  Bev.  J.  Summers  observed  that  a  certain  kind  of  subinfeudation  seemed 
to  have  existed «  for  the  daimyo  of  Sendai  had  a  dependent  in  the  person  of  Eata- 
kura  Eojuro,  who  was  also  a  JdshUt  or  lord  of  a  oastle,  but  under  the  lord  of 
Sendai.  This  with  other  cases  went  to  prove  that  subinfeudation  was  known  and 
practised  here. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Amerman  drew  a  parallel  between  feudalism  in  Japan  and 
feudalism  in  Europe,  pointing  out  that  the  two  systems  showed  many  points  of 
similarity,  developing  as  they  did  about  the  same  time  and  quite  independently  the 
one  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  also  a  great  contrast.  Feudalism 
in  Europe  developed  as  population  was  settling  and  society  forming,  and  is 
generally  recognised  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  there- 
fore an  advance  on  what  preceded  it.  In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
already  a  settled  population  and  an  Imperial  Government  which  had  lasted  for 
centuries.  In  these  circumstances  feudalism  seeemed  to  be  a  retrogression  rather 
than  an  advance. 


BEPOET  OP  THE  COUNCIL  FOB  THE  SESSION  1886.1877. 

The  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows.  Seven  general  meetings  were  held,  at  which  nine  papers  were  read  and 
two  lectures  given.  As  will  be  obvious  from  the  complete  list  given  in  Appendix 
B,  the  papers  have  dealt  with  a  variety  of  subjects, — customs,  language,  history, 
literature  and  ethnology.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Society's  Proceedings 
during  the  year  were  the  two  lectures,  the  one  by  Professor  Chamberlain  on  the 
Ainos,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Enott  on  the  Total  Eclipse  of  August  19th,  which  is  to 
be  visible  in  Japan.  The  former  was  delivered  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
Tokyo,  the  latter  in  the  Public  Hall,  Yokohama.  The  Society's  Library,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  Presentations  and  Exchanges  (Appendix  C),  is 
increasing  in  number  aud  volume.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  work  of  the 
Society  is  being  appreciated  abroad  as  well  as  in  Japan. 

The  Council  also  begs  to  report  that  ten  new  members  have  been  elected,  and 
only  three  have  withdrawn,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation 
that  so  much  solid  work  has  been  done,  although  it  is  subject  for  regret  that  the 
number  of  contributions  is  still  small.  It  only  remains  to  call  attention  to  the 
Treasurer's  Beport  (Appendix  A),  which  shows  that  there  will  be  a  small  balance 
on  hand  after  all  liabilities  for  the  year  have  been  met. 


(  vu  ) 

The  Ghamnan,  in  thanking  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  name  of  the  Society  for 
his  highly  interesting  lectare,  remarked  that  a  formal  Tote  was  hardly  necessary, 
seeing  that  the  meeting  had  already  given  no  uncertain  indication  of  appreciation. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Yokohama,  April  36th,  1887. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Yokohama,  on 
April  26th,  1887,  N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail, 
were  taken  as  read. 

The  President  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  Professor  C.  G.  Knott,  D.Sc, 
F.B.S  Ji.,  who  gave  a  lecture  on  **  Total  Solar  Eclipses,  with  special  reference  to 
the  coming  event  of  August  19th.*'  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  magic  lantern 
views  of  solar  phenomena. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  June  17th,  1887. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  College 
of  Engineering,  Tokyo,  on  Friday,  June  17th,  at  4  p.m.,  N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Gubbins,  who  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Feudal  System  in  Japan  under  the  Tokugawa  ShOguns." 

The  President  conveyed  to  Mr.  Gubbins  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his 
exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  their  Transactions.  He  desired  to  ask  one 
question  regarding  a  point  that  did  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  touched  upon  in  the 
paper.  Was  there  in  the  Japanese  feudal  system  anything  corresponding  to  what 
is  known  as  subinfeudation  ?  Were  the  lords  of  castles  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  the  lords  of  the  territories  in  which  these  castles  were,  and  these  again  upon 
the  lords  of  provinces  ? 

Mr.  Gubbins  replied  that,  in  all  probability,  the  kokushi  did  originally  hold 
a  province.  If  we  could  draw  the  map  of  Japan,  say  about  the  year  1250  a.d.,  we 
might  find  such  a  correspondence  between  title  and  province.  But  the  changes 
which  were  constantly  taking  place  ultimately  destroyed  all  such  correspondence. 
A  family,  although  driven  out  of  its  original  holding,  would  still  retain  its  title. 
With  regard  to  subinfeudation,  he  was  unable  to  give  an  immediate  answer,  as  he 
was  still  Investigating  the  subject.  He  believed,  however,  it  would  be  found  that, 
although  in  many  cases  the  lesser  daimyos  were  in  a  position  of  dependence 
towards  their  feudal  superiors,  no  regular  system  of  subinfeudation  sach  as  that 
known  in  European  ooontries  existed  at  any  time  in  Japan. 


(vi  ) 

TOKYO,  December  16th,  1886. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library,  No.  83,  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo,  on 
Wednesday,  December  15th,  1886,  at  4  p.m..  Dr.  E.  Divers  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail, 
were  taken  as  read. 

A  paper  "  On  the  Connection  of  Japanese  with  the  Adjacent  Continental 
Languages,"  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edkins,  Peking,  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  author, 
presented  to  the  meeting  by  the  Eecording  Secretary. 

Two  papers,  by  E.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Vice-Consul,  Chemulpho,  Korea, 
on  *'  The  Manchus  "  and  on  "  The  Manchu  Belations  with  Korea,"  were,  in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  authors  of  the 
papers  that  had  been  presented. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  February  9th,  1887. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  Library, 
No.  33,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  February  9th,  1887,  at  4  p.m.,  N.  J. 
Hannen,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  as  a 
non-resident,  and  of  Mr.  S.  Isawa  as  a  resident,  member. 

Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Bonar's  paper  on  **  Maritime  Enterprise  in  Japan  "  was,  in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Bonar  for  his 
valuable  paper. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  several  of  the  members  present,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


Tokyo,  March  16th,  1887. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Tora-no-mon,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  March  16th,  1887,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Amerman,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail, 
were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Wileman  as 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor  Chamberlain,  who  delivered  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  Ainos,  which  was 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  by  a  collection  of  Aino  clothing,  utensils  and 
implements. 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


T6kt5,  October  18th,  1886. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library,  No.  83,  Tsoldji,  Tdkya,  on 
Wednesday,  October  ISth,  1886,  at  4.80  p.m.,  N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mail,  were  taken  as  read. 

A  paper  on  "  Japanese,"  by  E.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Vice-Oonsnl,  Ghe- 
mulpho,  Korea,  was  presented  and  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Qnasi-Characters  called  Ya- 
jirushi" 

The  President  thanked  the  authors  for  papers  which  had  given  so  much 
instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  members  who  had  come  to  hear  them. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  November  10th,  1886. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library,  No.  83,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on 
Wednesday,  November  10th,  1886,  at  4.30  p.m.,  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mailj  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election  of  Dr.  Michaelis  as  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  a  paper 
by  E.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  ViceConsul,  Chemulpho,  Korea,  entitled  "  The 
Yellow  Languages." 

W.  Dening,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  *•  The  Gakushi-kai-in." 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Dening  for  the  extremely  interesting  contribution 
he  had  made  to  the  Society's  Transactions. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Appbsdxx  B» 
List  of  Fapebs  Bead  Bbtobe  the  Sooibtt  Dubino  tbb  Ssssion  1886-7. 

l.—Japanese.    By  Edward  Harper  Parker. 

2.— The  "  Tellow  "  Languages.    By  £.  H.  Parker. 

3.~0n  the  Qoasi-Charaoters  called  "  Ya-jiruBhi*'    By  B.  H.  GhamberUun. 

4.— The  Qakushi  Kai-in,    By  Walter  Dening. 

5.~The  Manchns.    By  E.  H.  Parker. 

6.— The  Mancha  Belations  with  Korea.    By  E.  H.  Parker. 

7. — Connection  of  Japanese  with  the  Adjacent  Continental  Langaages.    By  J. 

Edkins,  DJ).,  Peking. 
8.— On  Maritime  Enterprise  in  Japan.    By  H.  A.  C.  Bonar. 
9. — An  Aino  Bear  Hunt.    By  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 
10. — The  Feudal  System  in  Japan  under  the  Tokugawa  Shdguns.    By  J.  H. 

Gubbins. 

Appendix  C. 
Pbesentatioms  and  Additional  Exchanges. 

Analeli  Institului  Meteorologic  al  Bomaniei  de  Stefan  C.  Hepites  [Annates  de 

L*Institut  M6t^orologique  de  Boumanie  par  Stephen  C.  Hepites,  Direoteiir  de 

rinstitut] .    By  the  Director ;  Bucharest,  1886. 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.    On  the  Birds  of  Japan.    By 

Leonard  Stejneger.    By  the  Author.    Washington,  1886. 
Observations  publi6es  per  Tlnstitnt  M6t6oroIogique  Central  de  la  Sooi6t6  des 

Sciences  de  Finlande ;  Vol  I.,  part  1.,  Vol.  II.,  part  1.    By  the  Academy  of 

Sciences  of  Finland. 
Observations  M^t^orologiques   faites  k  Helsingfors  en  1882  et  1888.     By  the 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Helsingfors,  1886. 
Exploration  Internationale  des  Regions  Polaires,  1882-3  et  1883-4.    Expedition 

Polaire  Finlandaise.    By  the  same  Society;  Helsingfors,  1886. 
Mittheilungen  des  Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig;    1884  to  1885,  2  vols. 

Exchange  by  the  Geographical  Society,  Leipzig. 
Die  Seen  der  deutschen  Alpen ;  Eine  Geographische  Monographic  von  Dr.  Alois 

Geistbeck,  Acht  Tafeln.     [Atlas.]     By  the  Geographical  Society  of  Leipzig. 
Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.    Exchange  by  the  Geographical 

Society  of  Lisbon. 
Bidrag  till  Eaunedom  af  Finlands  Natur  och  Folk,  Uitgifna  af  Finska  Vetenskaps- 

Societeten.     [Contributions  to  the   Knowledge  of  the  Natural  History  and 

People  of  Finland,  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Finland.] 
Ofversigt  af  Finska  Vetenskaps-Societeten  Forhandlingar  XXVU,  1884, 1885. 

By  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Finland. 


Japan  naoh  Beiien  nnd  Stndioi:  im  Anfftsage  to  KAni^ifihaii  PvensflMlMn 

Begienmg  dargestellt.    Von  J.  P.  Bein,  Profeaaor  aa  der  Uni?«nilftt  Bonn. 

Zweiter  Band.    By  the  Author,  1886. 
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